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Almanac.  Report  of  Lieut.  Davis  in  relation  to  the  preparation  of 
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Appropriations  made  for  locating  life-boats  on  the  coast  of  the  United 
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sen.     Correspondence  with  ibe  American  charge  d'afiaires  at 

Vienna,  in  relation  to  the  imprisonment  by  the 

kaaknan  charge  d'affaires,  on  the  occasion  of  his  withdrawal  iVom  his 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States.  Correspondence 
witb  Mr.  Hnlsemann,  late , 


Battle 


B. 

BalMtier,  Utc  U.  S.  consul  at  Singapore,  to  Eastern  Asia.  Corre- 
spondence in  relation  to  the  mission  of  Mr 

BkIWU,  commissioner  to  run  and  mark  the  boundary  line  between 
ILe  United  States  and  Mexico.  Copy  of  charges  preferred  by 
Brevet  Lieut.  Col.  McClellan,  of  the  topographical  engineers, 

agdast  John  R 

I,  commissioner  to  run  and  mark  the  boundary  line  between 
tike  United  States  and  Mexico.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  in  compliance  with  a  call  for  information  whether  any 
steps  were  taken  to  investigate  the  charges  preferred  against 

John  R.| , 

of  Cerro  Gordo,  made  by  Gen.  Pillow  to  Gen.  Scott.  Supplc- 
meotal  rei>ort  of  the 

BeUon  &  Co.,  against  the  government  of  Mexico.  Papers  in  relation 
to  the  claim  of  Samnel  A ' , 

Bniding.     (See  Printing.) 

Bitnuinous  coals  for  naval  purposes.  Report  of  the  engineer-in-chief 
of  the  navy  on  the  comparative  value  of  anthracite  and 

Boilers  of  the  steam-frigate  Mississippi.  Letter  of  Engineer  Isher- 
w(>od  relating  to  an  improvement  in  the 

Bonikdary  line  between  Oregon  and  the  British  possessions  in  North 
America  be  authoritatively  marked  out.  Recommendation  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  that  the 

Boundary  line  between  Oregon  and  the  Briti>Ii  possessions  in  North 
America.    Correspondence  in  relation  to  the , 

Bovodary  line  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Progress  of 
the  joint  commission  under  the  treaty  of  Gaudalupe  Hidalgo 
in  running  and  marking  the 

Bunndary  line  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Letters  of 
Mr.  Louis  de  la  Rosa,  minister  plenipotentiary,  and  Mr.  J.  M. 
Gonzales  de  la  Vega,  charge  d'affaires  ad  interim  of  the  Mexi- 
can republic,  in  relation  to  the 

Boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  the  republic  of  Mexico. 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  relation  to  charges  preferred 

against  Mr.  Ba.tlctt,  commissioner  to  run  and  mani  the 

lary  line  between  the  United  States  and  the  republic  of  Mexico. 
Message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to 

the  initial  point  is  the , 

J  an  American  citizen.  Correspondence  of  the  American  charge 
d'affaires  and  the  Austrian  authorities  in  relation  to  the  impri- 
sonment of  th'i  Rev.  Charles  L 

Brig  General  Armstrong.    Acceptance  by  the  President  of  the  French 

republic  of  the  office  of  arbiter  in  the  case  of  the 

Britiib  North  American  provinces.  Con'espondence  with  Sir  11.  L. 
Bolwer,  the  British  minister,  in  relation  to  commercial  inter- 
course with  the 

Bdtiak  miDi<9ter,  Mr.  Crampton,  in  relation  to  the  Oregon  boundar)\ 

Correspondence  with  the 

British  vessel  uf  war  firing  into  the  American  steamship  Prometheus. 

Correspondence  in  relation  to  a 

British  North  American  fisheries  and  the  free  navigation  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  St.  John  and  other  rivers.    Letter  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  on  the  subject  of  the 
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Agricaltural  bnreau  again  recommended  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.     The  establisbnieilt  of  an 

Agricultaral  bureau  again  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior.   The  establishment  of  an 

Almanac.  Report  of  Lieut.  Davis  in  relation  to  the  preparation  of 
the  American  Nautical 

Anthracite  and  bituminons  coals  for  naval  purposes.  Report  of  the 
engineer  in  chief  of  the  navy  on  the  comparative  value  of 

Anthracite  coal.    (See  Coal.) 

Apportionment  of  representativcH  in  the  thirty-third  Congress.  Re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  respecting  the  delay  in 
making  the 

Appropriations  for  the  service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
showing  the  balances,  repayments  and  transfers,  and  those  car- 
ried to  the  surplus  Amd.     Statement  of 

Appropriations  made  for  locating  life-boats  on  the  coast  of  the  United 
States.    Disbursement  of 

Appropriations  for  the  naval  service,  viz  :  balances  on  hand  July  1, 
1850,  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1850-'dl,  amounts 
drawn  from  the  treasury  during  the  fiscal  year,  and  balances 
on  hand  June  80, 1851.    Statement  of 

Architect  for  the  extension  of  the  Capitol,  showing  the  progress  and 
state  of  the  work  thereon.    Report  of  the 

Armories  and  arsenals  during  the  year  1851.  Report  of  operations 
at  the  national ' 

Armories  during  the  year  1851.  Report  of  expenditures  at  the  na- 
tional  

Army.    Annual  report  of  the  general-in-chief  of  the 

Army.     Annual  report  of  the  quartermaster-general  of  the. 

Army.    Annual  report  of  the  paymaster-general  of  the 

Army.    Annual  report  of  the  commissary-general  of  the 

Army.    Annual  report  of  the  surgeon-general  of  the 

Army.    Annual  report  of  the  colonel  of  engineers  of  the 

Army.    Annual  report  of  the  colonel  of  ordnance  of  the 

Army.    Annual  report  of  the  colonel  of  topographical  engineers  of  the . 

Army,  to  fiii-nish  supplies  to  the  govemroeBt.  Report  in  relation  to 
CDntracts  made  with  officers  of  the 

Arsenals  duriug  the  year  1851.  Report  of  the  operations  at  the 
United  States 

Asia.  Report  and  correspondence  in  relation  to  the  mission  of  Mr. 
Balcstier  to  Eastern 

Asylum  for  the  relief  and  support  of  invalid  and  disabled  soldiers  of 
the  United  States  army.  Report  in  relation  to  the  execution 
of  the  act  to  found  a  military 

Attorney-general,  communicating  the  names,  compensation,  &c.,  of 
the  clerks  in  his  office      Report  of  the 

Anditor  of  the  Treasury  Department,  showing  the  number  of  quarter- 
yearly  accounts  of  disbursing  officers  and  agents,  presented  in 
each  of  the  last  three  years,  ending  September  30, 1851,  which 
remain  unsettled  and  which  will  nut  be  included  in  the  annual 
report  to  be  made  to  the  comptroller  of  the  treasury  under  acts 
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naval  officers  who%ave  received  greater  pay  than  is  provided 
by  the  act  regulating  the  pay  of  the  navy,  the  amounts  paid 
and  the  authority  therefor.    Report  of  the  Fourth 

Auditor  of  the  Treasury  Department,  in  relation  to  officers  of  the 
navy  employed  in  the  coast  survey,  receiving  greatec  compen- 
sation  than  is  provided  by  the  act  of  March  8, 1886.    Kcport 

of  the  Fourth. 

Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1851.  State- 
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settled  at  the  office  of  the  Fourth 
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anthoritieSj  of  the  Rev.  Charles  L.  Brace,  an  American  citi- 
zen.    CorrespoDdence  with  the  American  charge  d'affaires  at 

Yienna,  in  relation  to  tbe  imprisonment  by  the 

AoitiiaD  charge  d'afiaires,  on  the  occasion  of  his  withdrawal  (Vom  his 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States.  Correspondence 
vith  Mr.  Hnlsemann,  late 
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der,  late  U.  S.  consul  at  Singapore,  to  Eastern  Asia.    Corre- 
spondence in  relation  to  the  mission  of  Mr 

BarlWU,  coniniis^^ioner  to  run  and  mark  the  boundary'  line  between 
Ibe  United  States  and  Mexico.  Copy  of  charges  preferred  by 
Breret  Lieat.  Col.  McClellan,  of  the  topographical  engineers, 

a^.-uDst  John  R 

Bartlett,  commissioner  to  run  and  mark  the  boundary  line  between  * 
the  United  States  and  Mexico.    Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  in  compliance  with  a  call  for  information  whether  any 
steps  were  taken  to  investigate  the  charges  preferred  against 

John  R .  I 

Batlle  of  CeiTO  Gordo,  made  by  Gen.  Pillow  to  Gen.  Scott.  Supple- 
mental re[K)rt  of  the 

BeldoD  Sc  Co.,  against  the  government  of  Mexico.    Papers  in  relation 

to  tbe  claim  of  Samnel  A ' 

Blading.     (See  Printing.) 
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of  the  navy  on  the  comparative  value  of  anthracite  and 

Boilers  of  the  steam-frigate  Mississippi.     Letter  of  Engineer  Isher- 

wood  relating  to  an  improvement  in  the 

BoQudary  line  between  Oregon  and  the  British  possessions  in  North 
America  be  authoritatively  marked  out.     Recommendation  by 

the  President  of  the  U  nited  States  that  the 

Boondary  line  between  Oregon  and  the  British  possessions  in  North 

America.     Correspondence  in  relation  to  the , 

B^nodary  line  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Progress  of 
tbe  joint  commission  under  the  treaty  of  Gaudalnpe  Hidalgo 

in  rnnning  and  marking  the 

BvHadary  line  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Letters  of 
Mr.  Louis  de  la  Rosa,  minister  plenipotentiary,  and  Mr.  J.  M. 
Gonzales  de  la  Vega,  charge  d'affaires  ad  interim  of  the  Mexi- 
can repablic,  in  n^lation  to  the 

Boaadary  line  between  the  United  States  and  the  republic  of  Mexico. 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  relation  to  charges  preferred 

against  Mr.  Bartlett,  commissioner  to  run  and  man;  the , 

Btandarj  Imc  between  the  United  States  and  the  republic  of  Mexico. 
Meiwage  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to 

tbe  initial  point  in  the 

Brace,  an  American  citizen.  Correspondence  of  the  American  charge 
d'affaires  and  tbe  Austrian  authorities  in  relation  to  the  impri- 
sonment of  th*i  Rev.  Charles  L , 

Brig  General  Armstrong.    Acceptance  by  the  President  of  the  French 

republic  of  the  office  of  arbiter  in  the  case  of  the 

Britiah  North  American  provinces.  Correspondence  with  Sir  11.  L. 
Balwer,  the  British  minister,  in  relation  to  commercial  inter- 

aonrse  with  the 

Batisk  minister,  Mr.  Crampton,  in  relation  to  the  Oregon  boundary. 

Correspondence  with  the 

Britasb  vessel  of  war  firing  into  the  American  steamship  Prometheus. 

Correspondence  in  relation  to  a 

Britiflb  North  American  fisheries  and  the  fVec  navigation  of  the  Si. 
Lawrence,  St.  John  and  other  rivers.    Letter  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  on  the  subject  of  the 
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Sabject. 


British  govcrnmeDt  in  relation  to  the  attack  on  the  American  steamer 
Prometheus,  by  the  British  brig-of-war  Express.    Correspond- 
ence with  the 

British  possessions  in  North  America.  Message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  communicating  information  in  regard  to 
the  fisheries  on  the  coasts  of  the 

Briiish  North  American  colonies.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  relation  to  the  trade  of  the 

British  navy  available  for  war  purposes;  showing  their  class,  power, 
and  whether  in  commission,  ordinary,  fitting  or  bnilding.  List 
of  steam  vessels  in  the 

Buildings  and  grounds.  Views  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
relation  to  the  public , 

Bureau  of  Constniction,  Equipment  and  Repair.  Report  and  dctailud 
estimates  of  the  chief  of  ihe 

Bureau  of  Ordnance  and  Hydrography,  including  hydrographic  office, 
naval  observatory  and  naval  academy 

Bureau  of  Navy-yards  and  Docks.  Report  and  detailed  estimates  of 
the  chief  of  the 

Bureau  of  Provisions  and  Clothing.  Report  and  detailed  estimates 
of  tlie  chief  of  the 

Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Report  and  detailed  estimates  of 
the  chief  of  the 


C. 


Cadets,  and  a  change  in  the  course  of  instruction  at  thi'  military 
academy,  with  an  estimate  of  the  expenses  thereof.  Report 
of  tho  Secretary  of  War  in  relation  to  a  proposed  increase  of 
the  number  of 

California.  Report  of  General  P.  F.  Smith.  Letter  from  Governor 
iMcDougal,  with  reply  of  Secretary  of  War,  and  instructions 
from  Secretary  of  War  to  Genural  Hitchcock  in  relation  to 
military  and  Indian  affairs  in 

California.  Instnictions  given  to  the  commissioners  under  the  act 
to  aseertain  an  1  settle  the  private  land  claims  in 

California.  Report  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  rela- 
tion to  the  establishment  of  a  depository  of  the  Treasury  in  the 
State  of. 

California.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  relation  to  a  dry 
dock  in « 

California,  by  Captain  St.  Lucas.    Reconnaissance  of  the  coast  of . . . . 

Canada  and  other  British  provinces  near  the  frontier.  Views  of  the 
President  of  tho  United  States  in  relation  to  reciprocal  trade 
between  the  United  States  and 

Canada,  expressive  of  its  satisfaction  for  the  donations  made  by  Con- 
gress and  the  legislatures  of  Vermont  and  New  Y -trk  in  aid  of 
the  reconstruction  of  the  library  of  the  Canadian  Parliament. 
Resolution  of  the  legislative  council  of 

Canal  to  unite  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  Despatch 
from  Mr.  Niles,  late  charge  d'affaires  to  Sardinia,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  ship 

Canal.    Correspondence  in  relation  to  the  Louisville  and  Portland 

Canal  across  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  &c.  Report  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  on  the  practicability,  &c.,  of  a  ship 

Canal  across  the  peninsula  of  Florida.  Report  of  Colonel  Aberi  of 
the  topographical  engineers  in  relation  to  tho  construction 
of  a 

Canal  or  railroad  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  Corroapond- 
ence  between  tho  United  States  and  Mexican  goveraaiieBis  in 
relation  to  the  right  of  way  for  a 
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Subject. 


Capttol  of  the  United  States.  Views  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  relation  to  the  enlargement  of  the 

Capitol,  showing  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  werk  thereon. 
Beport  of  the  architect  of  the  extension  of  the 

GapitoL     Report  of  the  architect  of  the  extension  of  the 

C^itol.  Suggestions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  telation  to 
the  extension  of  the 

Census.    Statement  of  certain  expenditures  on  account  of  the  seventh 

Census.    Recommendation  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
,  appropriations  to  be  made  for  completing  the  classiications, 
Ikc.y  of  the  seyenth 

CensnSy  with  statements  relating  to  population,  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, &c.    Report  of  the  superintendent  of  the 

Census,  in  relation  to  the  plan  adopted  in  preparing  the  census 
returns.    Report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  seyenth 

Censos.    Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Intel lor  in  relation  to  the.  . . 

Cerro  Gordo,  in  Mexico,  made  by  General  Pillow  to  General  Scott. 
Supplemental  report  of  the  battle  of 

Cherokees.     cSee  Indians.) 

China.  Views  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to 
the  compensation  of  a  commissioner  to 

China.  Copy  of  a  despatch  from  Mr.  Parker,  commissioner  ad 
inurim  of  the  United  States,  at  Canton,  together  with  certain 
rules  and  regulations  proposed  for  masters,  officers  and  seamen 
of  United  States  yeasels  at  the  free  ports  of 

Ciilna  and  Japan  seas.  Report  in  relation  to  the  expediency  of  a 
reconnaissance  of  the  routes  of  navigation  in  the  northern 

Clerks  employed  in  that  department,  and  the  officers  belonging 
thereto.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  communi- 
cating the  names,  compensation,  &c.,  of  the 

Clerks  employed  in  his  office.  Report  of  the  Attorney-General,  com- 
municating the  names,  compensation,  &c.,  of  the 

Clerks  employed  in  the  Department  of  State.  Report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  relation  to  the. 

Clerki  and  other  persons  employed  in  the  State  Department  during 
the  year  1851 ,  and  the  amount  paid  to  each.    List  of 

C!erk5  in  the  several  departments.  Report  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury,  Interior,  War,  Navy,  and  of  the  Postmaster  General, 
in  relation  to  the  examination,  promotion,  classiilcation  and 
compensation  of 

Orks  in  the  several  departments.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  relation  to  the  classification  and  compensation  of 

Cli>rks  and  offices  of  First,  Second,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Auditors, 
Register,  First  Comptroller,  (Commissioner  of  Customs,  So- 
licitor and  Treasurer,  belonging  to  that  department.  List  of 
names,  compensation,  &c.,  of  the 

Oeriu  in  that  department  and  its  bureaus.  Report  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  with  lists  of  the  names,  compensation,  &c.,  of  the 

Clerks  in  that  department  and  its  bureaus.  Report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  communicating  the  names,  compensation,  &c., 

of  the 

Clerks  in  the  Post  Oifice  Department.  Report  of  the  Postmaster 
General,  communicating  a  list  of  names  and  compensation  of 


the. 


Coals  St  the  Navy  Yard  at  Washington.  Letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Kavy,  with  a  report  of  Engineer  Ellis  and  other  officers,  of 
a  test  of  the  relative  merits  of  certain 

Ceal  sew  used  by  the  navy  of  the  United  States  and  the  cost  of  the 
several  kinds  per  ton  in  the  different  ports  in  the  China  seas. 
Report  of  W.  B.  Shubrick,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Construc- 
tion, &C.,  with  a  report  of  Charles  B.  Stuart,  engineer-in-chlef. 
In  rdation  to  the  qualities  of  the  several  species  of. 

Coals.  Repoft  of  the  engineer-in-chief  of  the  navy  on  the  comparative 
vabie  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 
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Vol. 


Coast  of  Califoniia,  by  Captain  St.  Lucas.    Beconnaissance  of  the.  . . 

Coast  sarvey  for  1851.    Report  of  the  superintendeDt  of  the 

Collier,  late  collector  of  the  customs. at  San  Francisco.  Report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  a  statement  of  the  com- 
missioner of  customs,  showing  the  amount  of  revenue  collected 
hy  James 

Colorado  river,  by  Lieutenant  Derby.  Report  oi  a  reconnaissance  of 
the  6uli  of  California  and  the 

Conmerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending 
June  80, 1861.    Report  of  the 

GcBunerco  of  the  United  States,  with  the  value  of  exports  to  and 
imports  from  each  foreign  country,  and  the  tonnage  of  American 
and  foreign  vessels  arriving  from  and  departing  to  each  foreign 
country.    Statistical  view  of  the 

•ooiMerce  of  each  State  and  Territory  during  the  year  1851.  State- 
ment of  the 

Comiaercial  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  the  British 
North  American  provinces.  Correspondence  with  Sir  H.  L. 
Bulwer,  minister  of  Great  Britain,  in  relation  to  the  establish- 
ment of 

Commissazy  General's  department  of  tbe  army  duriiig  the  year  1851, 
with  an  estimate  for  the  subsistence  of  the  army  during  tbe  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime,  80, 1858.    Report  of  the  operations  of  the. . 

Commissioner  to  China.    (See  Chiva.) 

Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  office.    Annual  report  of  the 

Commission  to  survey  the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.    Progress  of  the  joint 

Commission  to  revise  the  public  statutes  of  the  United  States  recom- 
mended by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  appoint- 
ment of  a 

Commission  to  settle  private  claims  recommended  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.    The  establishment  of  a 

Commissioner  of  Pensions  for  1851 .    Annual  report  of  the 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1851 .    Annual  report  of  the 

Commissioners  on  claims  against  Mexico.    Report  of  the  board  of. . . . 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  with  copies  of  communications  re- 
ceived from  the  agents  of  the  department  in  Cahfornia  in  rela- 
tion to  debts  contracted  by  them.    Letter  from  the 

Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  in  relation  to  the  accounts  of  officers  of 

^        the  federal  courts  of  the  United  States.    Report  of  the  acting. . 

Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  in  relation  to  the  expenses  of  the  federal 
courts  of  the  United  States.    Report  of  the 

Condensers.     (See  Marine  Condensers  ;  also  Marine  Engines,) 

Construction  equipment,  and  repair.  Report  with  estimates  of  the 
bureau  of. 

Contingent  expenditures.    (See  Expenditures,) 

Contracts  made  under  the  authority  of  the  War  Department  during 
the  year  1851.    Statement  of. 

Contracts  made  under  the  authority  of  the  Treasury  Department 
during  the  year  1851.    Statement  of. '. 

Contracts  for  the  construction  of  dry  docks,  basins  and  railways  at 
Eittery,  Philadelphia  and  Pensacola,  and  for  a  floating  sec- 
tional dock  at  San  Francisco.    Copies  of 

Coitracts  made  with  officers  of  the  army  to  furnish  supplies  to  the 
government.    Report  in  relation  to 

Contracts  for  light-houses  authorized  to  Vo  erected  by  Congress  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
relation  to 

Comrts  of  tbe  United  States.    Report  of  the  acting  comptroller  in  re- 
lation to  the  accounts  of  officers  of  the  federal 

Courts  of  the  United  States.  Report  of  the  comptroller  of  the  Trea- 
sury in  relation  to  the  expenses  of  the. . .' 
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Subject. 


Vol. 


Qnek  Indians.     (See  Indians.) 

CvbaiQ  August  1851.     Views  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 

lA  relati:>n  to  the  isTasion  of  the  island  of 

C«ha.    GoTTeapondence  in  relation  to  the  apprehended  invasion  of 

Ike  island  of 

Cmha.    Correi^poxidence  with  the  diplomatic  agents  of  France  and 
Bngland  in  relation  to  the  apprehended  inyasion  of  the  island 

tf 

€ste  lad  Porto  Rico.  Report  on  the  expediency  of  repealing  or 
modifying  the  act  c  jncemtng  tonnage  duty  on  Spanish  Tessels 
tasding  between  the  United  States  and  the  islands  of 


D. 


iltkt.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  relation  to  the 
•■iployment  of  agents  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  public 

BeVIs  and  liabiliti::8  incurred  by  agents  of  the  Indian  Department  in 
California,  statement  of 

Be  Haren's  report  of  the  expedition  to  the  Arctic  seas  in  search  of 
Sir  John  Franklin.    L*ieut«nant 

Depeeitary  of  the  Treasury  in  California.  Report  of  the  acting  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  in  relation  to  the  establishment  of  a 

Depots  for  the  preserration  of  gunpowder  belonging  to  the  United 
States.    Report  on  the  necosiitty  of  establishing  suitable 

Derby's  report  of  a  reconnaissance  of  the  Gulf  of  California  and  Colo- 
rado river.    Lieutenant 

Derby's  report  in  relation  to  tho  Tularos  valley.    Lieutenant 

Diplomatic  salaries.  Report  of  the  Secretaiy  of  State  with  corres- 
pondence on  the  expediency  of  adopting  a  graduated  scale  of. 

XNstrict  of  Columbia.  Views  ol  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  rela- 
tion to  public  improvements  in  the 

Docks.  &c.,  at  Kittery,  Philadelphia  and  Pensacola,  and  for  a  floating 
sectional  dock  at  San  Francisco.  Copies  of  contracts  for  the 
construction  of  dry 

Dock  in  California.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  relation 
to  a 

Dry  docks.     (Sec  Vocis.) 

Duties  illegally  exacted.  Statement  of  the  sums  of  money  paid  to 
perTsons  claiming  thii  same,  nnder  the  act  of  August  8,  1846,  as 

Daty  on  Spanish  vessels  trading  between  the  United  States  and  the 
island  of  Cuba.  Repc^rt  on  the  expediency  of  repealing  or 
modifying  the  act  oonceming  tonnage 


£. 


^<ia.    Correspondence  in  relation  to  the  mission  of  Mr. 

Balastier  to 

jetasm  as  a  motive  power  in  mechanics.  Report  of  Pro- 
fessor t^^ge  in  relation  to  his  experiments  on  the  af)plication  of 
J,  of  losses  caused  t«»  stemn  vessels  employed  on  the  Western 
waters  by  fire,  collisions,  snags,  &c.     Statements  alphabeti- 

osiXy  prepared  by  Davis 

io  relation  to  the  condition,  &c.,  of  the  fortifications  and 
miliiary  establishments  with  that  department.    Annual  report 

of  the  colonel  of . . .  .^ 

Mngmeer*  for  the  year  1861,  with  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jaoe  30  f  18o2.  Report  of  the  operations  of  the  corps  of  Topo- 
grwLpbioal • 
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INDBX. 


Sabject. 


Engineers,  with  a  report  from  Captain  Hardcastle  in  relation  to  divert- 
ing the  San  Diego  river  into  Falso  bay,  &c.  Letter  of  Col. 
Abert,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Topographical 

Estimates  for  fortifications^  &c.,  by  the  eogineer  department  for  the 
year  1852 

Estimates  for  the  prosecution  of  works  in  charge  of  Bureau  of  Topo- 
graphical Engineers  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juno  80,  1853, 
embracing,  rivers,  harbors,  roads,  light-houses,  frontier  de- 
fences, &c 

Estimates  for  the  General  Land  Office  and  surveying  department 
thereof  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1853 

Estimates  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1852 

Estimate  of  the  sum  necessary  to  be  appropriated  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  foilifications  at  San  Francisco 

Eetimate  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Post  Office  Department. . 

Estimates  for  tlio  construction  of  a  road  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Big 
*    Bend  of  the  Red  river 

Estimates  in  detail  for  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  report 
of  Lieutenant  Davis,  superintendent  of  the  Nautical  Almanac.. 

Estimates  in  detail  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction,  Equip- 
ment and  Repair 

Estimates  in  detail  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  and  Hy- 
drography, including  Uydrographic  Office,  Naval  Observatory 
and  Naval  Academy 

Estimates  in  detail  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navy  Yards  and 
Docks 

Estimates  in  detail  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Provisions  and 
Clothing 

Estimates  in  detail  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 


gery. 


Estimates  in  detail  from  the  Pay  and  Quartermasters  of  the  corps. . . . 
Estimates  in  the  aggregate  for  navy  proper,  marine  corps,  special 
objects,  improvement  and  repairs  of  navy  yards,  hospitals  and 


magazmes 


Estimate  in  general,  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  seve- 
ral bureaus  of  the  department 

Estimate  in  general,  southwest  executive  building 

Es'imate  in  general  for  the  support  of  the  navy 

Estimate  in  general  for  the  support  of  the  marine  corps 

Estimate  in  general  for  special  objects  under  the  control  of  the  Navy 
Department .* 

Estimates  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 

Expenditures  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  under  their  several  heads 
for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1851.     Statement  of  receipts  and. . 

Expenditures  at  the  National  Armories  in  1851.    Report  of  the 

Expenditures  from  the  appropriations  for  contingencies  of  the  offices 
and  bureaus  of  the  War  Department,  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1851.    Statements  of. 

Expenditures  on  account  of  customs,  public  lands,  and  other  sources, 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1851.  Statement  of  re- 
ceipts find 

Sxpenditures  for  contingencies  of  the  military  establishment  during 
the  year  1851.    Statement  of 

Expenditures  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  for  the  quarter  ending 
September  80, 1851.    Statement  of  receipts  and 

Expenditures  for  t^e  service  of  the  State  Department,  includhig  foreign 
missions,  for  the  year  endmg  June  80, 1851.  Statement  of  con- 
tingent . .' %  •  .• 

Expenditures  on  account  of  the  seventh  census.    Statement  of. 

Expenditures  under  the  head  of  contingent  expenses,  as  settled  at  the 
office  of  the  Fourth  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  Department,  for  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1851.    Statement  of. 
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Firt 


Subject. 


of  the  Judiciary.  Views  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
relation  to  the 

Ksported  during  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1851.  Genaral  and  sum- 
mary statements  of  goods,  wares  and  merchandize  of  the  growth, 
produce  and  manafacturc  of  the  United  States ..••...., 

Exported  from  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1851. 
General  and  summary  statements  of  goods,  wares  and  mcrchan- 
diae  of  the  growth,  produce  and  manufacture  of  foreign  coun- 
tries  , 

to  and  imports  from  each  foreign  country,  with  the  tonnage  of 
Testers,  &c.,  during  the  year  1861 .    Statistical  views^of 


P. 


Fee  bill.    Recommendation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for 

the  establishment  of  an  uniform 

Annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  state 

of the 

arms  belonging  to  the  United  States.     Statement  showing  the 

number  of 

affairs  of  the  government.    Views  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  relation  to  the 

Fisheries  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  &c.  Letter  of  the  Secretary 
o!  8t<ite  in  an&wer  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  calling  for  infor- 
mitioQ  respecting  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  British  North  Amer- 
ican  

Fisheries  on  the  coasts  of  the  Briti&b  possessions  in  North  America. 
Message  from  the  President  of  the  Unitud  States  communicating 
information  in  regard  to  the 

Fisheries  from  1816  to  1851.     Comparative  view  of  the  registered  and 
enrolled  tonnage  of  the  United  States,  showing  the  tonnage  em- 
ployed in  the  whale  fishery;  also,  tlie  proportion  of  the  enrolled  { 
and  licensed  tonnage  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  cod,  mack- 
erel, and  whale '  16 

Floating  docks.     (See  DoeJtx.) 

Florida.  Letter  from  Governor  Brown  to  the  Secretary  of  "War  and 
reply ;  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  th^  IntericT  to  tlie  Secretary 
ot  War  and  reply  ;  and  order  from  the  Secretaiy  of  War  to  Cap- 
tain Casey  in  relation  to  Indian  affairs  in 

Floida.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  relation  to  the  practicabil- 
ity of  constructing  a  ship  canal  across  the  peninsula  of 

Florida.  Keport  of  Colonel  At>ert,  of  the  Topoi?raphical  bureau,  in  re- 
lation to  the  construction  of  a  canal  across  the  peninsula  of 

Foreign  vessels.    (See  Ves*els.) 

Foftifications  of  San  Francisco.  Estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  ne- 
cessary to  be  appropriated  for  the  commencement  of  the 

FOTtificatioDs  and  military  establishments  connected  therewith.  Report 
on  the  condition,  &c.,  of  the 

FertiflcatioBS.    Report  in  relation  to  the  armament  of. 

Foozth  Anditor.    (See  Auditor.) 

Fiance.  Correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
American  minister  at  Paris,  in  relation  to  the  late  political  oocur- 
reacesin 

FraakliB.  Recommendation  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
grant  extra  pay,  &c.,  to  the  officers  and  men  under  Lieutenant 
De  Haven,  who  served  in  the  late  expedition  in  search  of  Sir 
Jofan , 

Fmds  upon  tbe  revenue  by  filse  invoices  and  undervaluations.  Infor- 
mation commanicated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
relation  to 

Fvnieh  repnblie,  of  the  trust  as  arbiter,  in  the  case  of  the  brig  Gen. 
AnDStrong.    Acceptance  dy  the  President  of  the 
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INDEX. 


Subject. 


Freiieb  republic  and  Great  firitaiu,  in  relation  of  the  apprehended  in- 
Tasion  of  the  Island  of  Cuba.  Interrention  of  the  governments 
af  the 

Figitires  from  labor  and  the  obligation  to  enforce  them.  Yiews  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  relation  to  the  laws  of 
Congress  authorizing  the  return  of .* . . . . 

Funds  in  the  treasury  at  the  close  of  the  last  four  fiscal  years,  and  a 
comparative  statement  of  balances,  &c.  Statement  of  the 
amount  of  trust 


Vol. 
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No. 
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Page, 


74 

24 
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G. 

• 

Gardtnar  claim.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  answer  to  a  res- 
olution of  the  Scmte  in  relation  to  the 

Geacral*  Armstrong.  Announcement  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  the  President  of  the  French  republic  has  accepted 
tke  trust  as  arbiter  in  the  case  of  the 

G»B«ral-in-chie(  of  the  army,  showing  its  organization,  returns,  dis- 
tribution of  the  troops  within  the  eastern,  western  and  Pacific 
divisions,  and  number  of  recruits  enlisted  durmg  the  year  end- 
ing September  80,  1851      Annual  report  of  the 

Great  Britain,  in  relation  to  an  apprehended  iuvasion  of  the  Island  of 
Cuba.     Intervention  of  the  governments  of  France  and 

Gmlf  of  California  and  the  Colorado  river,  by  Lieutenant  Derby.  Re- 
port of  a  reconnaissance  of  the 

GvBpowder  belonging  to  the  United  States.  Report  of  Col.  Craig, 
of  the  Ordnance  department,  on  the  necessity  of  csiahlibhing 
suitable  depots  for  the  preservation  of. ". . . 

Gwin,  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee  on  Naval  AfHiirs,  with  a  re- 
port of  Col.  Abert,  chief  of  the  Bureau -of  Topographical  Engi- 
neers, containing  a  communication  from  Captain  Hardcastle, 
one  of  tlie  officers  connected  with  the  Mexican  boundary  com- 
mission, on  the  subject  of  diverting  the  river  San  Diego  into 
False  Bay,  ifec.  Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  lion. 
W.  M 
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Harbors  and  rivers.  Recommendations  and  views  of  the  President  i 
of  the  United  States,  in  relation  to  the  improvement  of. ^ 

Hospitals  at  Louisville,  Padiicah  and  Natchez.  Reports  of  the  opera-  , 
tions,  &c.,  at  the  marine i 

Hospital  fund.  Statement  of  receiptM  and  expenditures  of  the  ma-  i 
^ine 

Hospital  at  Memphis.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  i 
relation  to  the  establi-shment  of  a  marine | 

HosjMtals  of  the  United  States  for  other  purposes  than  the  relief  of 
sick  and  disabled  seamen.     Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  ' 
Treasury  in  answer  to  a  call  for  information  respecting  the  use 
of  the  marine '. ^ 

Hvlseman,  late  charge  d'affaires  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  on  the  ■ 
occasion  of  his  withdrawal  from  liis  official  relations.  Corres-  ! 
pondence  with  Mr 

I 
I-  : 

Imported  into  the  United  States  in  American  and  foreign  vessels 
during  the  year  ending  June  aO,  lb51.     General  and  summary  ■ 
statements  of  goods,  wares  and  merchandise 

Imports  into  New  York  from  January  1  to  June  80,  1851,  the  pro-  I 
ducc  and  manufacture  of  the  German  ZoU-verein,  Au>tria,  ' 
Hanover  and  Switzerland,  included  in  the  importations  from 
the  Hanseatic  towns,  Holland,  France,  Belgium  and  England, 
during  ike  year  1861 .    Statement  of  the  ralve  of. 
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Subject. 


IipoTis  indiTect  into  New  York  drom  Jaiuary  1,  to  Jane  30,  1851. 
Summary  statement  of  the  value  of 

IidiaDS  In  Mexico  and  California.     Depredations  of 

hditn  affairs  for  1851 .     Annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of. 

Indian  aff^iirs  and  John  £.  and  Amos  Kendall  and  others,  in  relation 
io  their  claims  against  the  Western  Cherokee  Indians.  Corres- 
pondence between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Commis- 
sluner  of 

bdians.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afifairs  in  relation  to 
an  amoant  due  the  St.  Regis 

Iidiaa' agents  in  California.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  relatiye  to  debts  contracted  by 

Isdians  for  losses  during  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain.  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  relation  to  a  liquidated 
balance  due  the  Creek 

Udiaii  Affairs  with  copies  of  communications  received  from  the  agents 
of  the  department  in  California,  in  relation  to  debts  contracted 
by  them.    Report  of  the  Commissioner  of. 

ladiaa  ^B&irs.  Suggestions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inteiior  in  rela- 
tion to 

JtitgeKi  on  the  public  debt.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  relation  to  employing  agents  to  pay  the 

Iilerior  for  the  year  1851 .    Annual  report  of  the  S'^cretary  of  the . . . . 
r,  transmitting  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  coast  sur- 
rey for  the  year  1851.    Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

r,  with  statements  of  invalids,  widows  and  orphans  on  the  navy 

pension  rolls.    Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

\  commnnicating  information  in  relation  to  the  plan  adopted 
in  preparing  the  census  returns.    Report  of  the  Secretary  of 

the J 

r,  communicating  a  copy  of  thainstnictions  given  to  the  com- 
missioners appointed  under  the  act  to  ascertain  and  settle  the 
private  land  claims  in  California.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the 

iBterior,  communicating  correspondence  with  persons  claiming  to  be 
creditors  of  the  Western  Cherokees.  Repoit  of  the  Secretary 
ofihe 

iMefior,  respecting  the  delay  in  making  the  appointment  of  the  re- 
presentatives in  the  thirty-third  Congress.  Report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of the  

r,  with  statements  of  rejected  or  suspended  applications  for  pen- 
sions and  the  grounds  of  such  suspension  or  rejection.    Report 

of  the  Secretary  of  the 

r,  showing  balances  of  appropriations  for  the  service  of  that 
department  on  the  1st  of  July,  1850 ;  the  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1851 ;  the  re-payments  and  trans- 
fers, with  the  amounts  applicable  to  the  service  during  the 
same  period  and  the  amounts  drawn  (torn  the  treasury,  with 
SHch  apptopriations  as  have  been  carried  to  the  surplus  fund 

on  the  1st  July,  1851.    Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  . . : 

lOT,  communicating  a  report  of  the  architect  of  the  extension  of 

the  Capitol.    Rt^port  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

r,  commnnicating  a  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
^ars  in  relation  to  an  amount  due  the  St.  Regis  Indians.  Re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  the 

r,  commuDicating  a  copy  of  the  charges  preferred  against  the 
present  commissioner  appoin|ed  to  run  and  mark  tho  boun- 
dary line  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.    Report  of 

the  Secretary  of  the 

r,  commonicating  a  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
lelatfTe  to  debts  contracted  by  Indian  agents  in  California. 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Svbject. 


Intarior,  in  relation  to  a  Tiqnidated  balance  due  the  Creek  Indians  for 
losses  during  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain.    Report  of  the 

Secretary  of  the , 

Interior,  commanicating  a  copy  of  an  agreement  entered  into  by  him 
M»  behalf  of  the  United  States,  with  Alexander  6.  Abell,  in  re- 
lation to  the  island  of  Santa  Gniz,  on  the  coast  of  California. 

Beport  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  in  answer  te  a  call  for  information  whether  any  stops  were 
taken  to  investigate  the  charges  preferred  by  Colonel  McClcUan 
against  Mr.  Bartlett,  commissioner  to  run  and  mark  the  boun- 
dary between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.    Report  of  the 

Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  communicating  information  in  relation  to  the  public  lands  in 

the  State  of  Louisiana.    Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

Inienor,  communicating  a  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  af- 
fairs, with  copies  of  communications  received  from  the  agents 
of  the  department  in  California,  in  relation  to  debts  contracted 

by  them.    Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  communicating  a  statement  of  certain  expenditures  for  and 
on  account  of  the  seventh  census.    Report  of  the  Secretary  of 

the 

Interior,  in  relation  to  the  printing,  binding  and  advertising  executed 
for  or  by  order  of  that  Department.    Report  of  the  Secretary 

of the  

Interior,  communicating  the  names,  compensation,  &c.,  of  the  clerks 
in  that  department  and  the  offices  belonging  thereto.    Report 

of  the  Secretary-  of  the 

Interior,  in  relation  to  the  Mexican  boundary  commission.   Report  of 

the  Secretary  of  the 

Inventions  in  manufactures  and  the  arts  for  1851.    Report  of  the 

Commissioner  of  the  Patent  Office  in  relation  to 

Iowa,  for  expenses  of  a  portion  of  the  militia  of  that  Territory  called 
into  service  during  the  autumn  of  1828.  Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  with  a  letter  from  Adjutant  General  Jones,  in 

relation  to  the  claims  of  the  Territory  of 

Island  of  Santa  Cruz,  on  the  coaflt  of  California.  Repoil  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  communicating  a  copy  of  an  agree- 
ment with  Alexander  G.  AIhjH,  in  relation  to  the 

Island  of  St.  Domingo.  Correspondence  of  R.  Walsh  with  the  De- 
partment of  State,  &c.,  while  acting  a^  a  special  agent  of  the 
United  States  in  the 


J. 


Japan  seas.  Report  un  the  expediency  of  a  reconnoissance  of  the  i 
routes  of  navigation  in  the  N  orthcm,  China  and ! 

Japan,  and  serving  to  illustrate  the  existing  relations  between  the  i 
United  States  and  that  empire.  Documents  relative  to  the  i 
empire  of i 

Judges  of  the  United  States.  Statement  of  the  salaries  of  the  several  , 
disirict ; 

Judicial  expenses.   Suggestions,  with  tabular  statement  in  relation  to  ! 


K. 


Kendal  and  others,  creditors  of  the  W\>bt<:ni  Cherokee  Indians.  Cor- 
respondence between  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
John  E.  and  Amos 

KoBSVth  and  his  companions,  from  prison,  and  their  embarkation  on 
board  the  U.  S.  steam  frigate  Missiatippi  for  the  United 
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Svlject. 


Stttes.  iBfonnAtton  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
fle  release  bj  the  gOTenment  of  Tmtkej,  of  the  Hangarian 
patriots,  GoTemor 


L. 


Lakes.  Report  of  the  surreys,  &c.,  of  the  northern  and  northweBtem 

LsBd  Office  for  1861.  Annual  Report  of  the  Commiflsioner  of  the 
General 

Lands  hi  Calif«mia  and  Oregon.  Measures  adopted  for  commencing 
the  snnrey  of. 

Lsndi  sold,  and  of  receipts  therefor  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80, 1861 .    Statement  of  public 

Lands  advertised  for  sale  in  1851 ;  the  quantities  of  which  plats  of 
surrey  hsTO  been  returned  to  the  General  Land  Office ;  the 
^antities  prepared  for  market  not  yet  advertised,  and  the 
probable  quantities  which  will  be  prepared  in  1862.  Exhibit  of 
public 

Leads  advertised  for  sale  since  November  80, 1850,  showing  the  quan- 
tity under  proclamation,  ezclasive  of  school  lands.  Synopsis 
of. 


Land  Statea  and  Tenitories.  showing  the  amount  of  land  disposed  of, 
and  the  amount  undisposed  of  on  June  SO,  1851.  Statement 
of  the  areas  of  the  several 

LmdM  in  the  several  land  districts  (except  Illinois  and  Missouri) 
during  the  year  1861.  Reports  of  the  Surveyor  Generals  of 
the  surveys  of  the  public 

Land  claims  in  California.  Copy  of  the  instructions  given  to  the 
commissioners  appointed  under  the  act  to  ascertain  and  settle 
the  private 

Lands  sold  in  Ijouisiana;  purchase  money  received  therefor  from  1847 
to  1852 ;  incident^  expenses  for  the  same  period ;  quantity 
located  with  Choctaw  scrip  and  military  bounty-land  warrants, 
and  the  quantity  selected  under  the  act  of  September  4,  1841. 
Statement  showing  the  quantity  ef  public 

Latimer,  a  captain  in  the  navy.  Proceedings  of  the  court  of  inquiry 
in  the  case  of  Wm.  K 

Life-boats  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States.  Disbursements  of  ai>- 
propriations  made  for  locating 

Light-houses.    Report^  with  estimates  in  relation  to 

Li^t-house  establishment  of  the  United  States.  Report  of  the  Light- 
house Board  of  Officers  on  the  condition  of  the 

Light-houses  authorized  to  be  erected  by  Congress  on  the  Pacific 
ocean.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treostiry  in  relation  to 
contracts  for 

Lobes  Islands,  parts  1  and  2.  Correspondence  between  the  govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Peru,  in  relation  to  the 

Loojcville  and  Portland  canal.    Correspondence  in  relation  to  the 
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Mail  service  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1851.  Tabular  statement 
of. 

Mail  routes,  contractors,  route  and  local  agents  and  mail  messengers 
at  the  clpse  of  the  contract  year  18a  1 .  Statement  of  the  num- 
ber of 

Mill  service  on  railroads  in  operation  Oct.  1 ,  1851.    Statement  of. . . . 

Mill  service  in  the  southern  section  for  1861 .    Statement  of 

Mafl  service  in  steamboats  in  operation  Oct.  1, 1861.    Statement  of. . 

Xttl  mrrice  abroad^  in  opexstion  Oct.  1, 1851 .    Statement  of. 
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INDEX. 


Subject. 


Moils  from  1842  to  1851,  with  the  amount  of  cost  per  mile.  Statement 

of  total  annual  transportation  and  cost  of , 

Mail  transportation,  and  the  net  revenue  arising  from  postages  in  each 

State  and  Territory  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  18«)I , 

Mails  between  New  York  and  California  in  steam  ships.    Reports  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  Postmaster  General  in  relation 

to  contracts  for  the  transportation  of  the • 

Marine  corps,  and  detailed  estimates  from  the  pay  and  quartermasters 

of  the  corps.    Report  of  the  commandant  of  the 

Marine  of  the  United  States.    Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

on  the  statistics  and  history  of  the  steam 

Marine  hospitals  at  Louisville,  Faducah  and  Natchez.    Report  in 

relation  to  the 

Marine  hospital  fund  for  the  year  1851.    Statement  of  receipts  and 

expenditures  of  the 

Marine  hospital  at  Memphis.  Letter  ftom  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury in  relation  to  the  establishment  of  a 

Marine  hospitals  of  the  United  States  for  other  purposes  than  the  relief 
of  sick  and  disabWd  seamen.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  answer  to  a  call  for  information  relative  to  the  use 

of  the 

Marine  condensers.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  answer 
to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  calling  for  the  report  of  the  board 

on 

Marine  engines  with  fresh  water,  Ike.    Report  of  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  examine  condensers  for  supplying  the  J[>oilers  of. . . . 
Medicine  and  Surgery.    Report  and  detailed  estimates  of  the  chief 

of  the  Bureau  of 

Messages  from  the  President  ef  the  United  States.  (See  Pr$sidfU 
of  the  United  States.) 

Meteorological  observations.    Letter  of  Prof.  Espy  in  relation  to 

Mexican  boundary.    Information  communicated  by  the  Secretary  of 

the  Interior  in  relation  to  the , 

Mexican  boundary.  Copy  of  charges,  &c.,  preferred  against  John  R. 
Bartlett,  one  of  the  board  of  the  commission  to  run  and  mark 

the  line  of  the 

Mexican  governments  in  relation  to  the  right  of  way  for  a  canal  or 
railroad  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepee.    Correspondence 

between  the  United  States  and. ... 

Mexican  authorities,  of  Mr.  Rice,  U.  S.  consul  at  Acapulco.  Corre- 
spondence in  relation  to  the  imprisonment,  by  the , 

Mexican  boundary  commission.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior in  relation  to  the , 

Mexican  government.  Information,  views  and  acts  of  tbe  President 
of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  recent  outbreak  of  the 

State  of  Tamaulipas,  in  the 

Mexico  against  the  incursions  of  the  savage  tribes  within  our  border, 
under  the  treaty  engagements  with  that  government.  Difficul- 
ties suggested  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  protect- 
ing   

Mexico  under  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  accompanied  by  a 
letter  fVom  Baring,  Brothers  &  Co.,  and  others.  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  urging  an  early  appropriation  to  pay  the 

instalment  duo  to 

Mexico.    Report  of  the  board  of  commissioners  on  claims  against. . . . 
Mexico,  in  relation  to  the  commission  for  establishing  the  boundaries 
between  the  United  States  and  said  republic.    Letters  from 
Mr.  Louis  de  la  Rosa,  minister,  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Gonzales  de  la 

Vega,  charge  d'afikires  ad  interim  of  the  republic  of 

Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in 
relation  to  charges  preferred  against  Mr.  Bartlett,  commissioner 
to  run  and  mark  the  boundary  line  between  the  republic  of . . . . 
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Subject. 


Page. 


Xexko  and  tbe  T7mted  States.  Measage  of  the  President  ef  the  U. 
States,  in  relation  to  the  Initial  point  in  the  bonndaiy  line  be- 
tween the  repablic  of. 

Iii\itar7  academy.     {See  Academy.) 
^Viitsry  Toad.     (See  Road,) 

Hj&txk  dnring  the  year  ending  Jane  30, 1861.    Statements  of  the  ap- 
poitionment  and  distribution  of  arms,  ordnance  and  ordnance 

stores  to  the 

Mifitia  of  the  United  States,  and  of  their  arms,  accoutrements  and 

ammunition.    Abstract  of  the  returns  of  the 

Military  academy  at  West  Point,  for  the  year  1851.    Beport  of  the 

board  of  yisiters  to  the , 

Militsry  asylum  for  inyalid  and  disabled  soldiers  of  the  United  States 
army.  Report  in  relation  to  the  execution  of  tbe  act  to  found  a 
Minnesota,  during  the  year  ending  June  80, 1861.    Report  of  Lieut. 
Simpson  on  the  survey  and  construction  of  roads  in  the  Terri- 
tory of , 

Mlct  and  branches  for  1861.    Annual  report  ef  the  director  of  the 

United  States , 

Mississippi  riyer.  Report  of  the  chief  topographical  engineer,  accom- 
panied by  reports  of  Lieut.  Col.  Long,  of  the  topographical 
engineers,  and  Charles  £llet,  jr.,  civil  engineer,  in  relation  to 

the  inundations  of  the , 

Missouri,  from  the  Bay  of  Gibralter.  Report  of  the  U.  S.  consul  at 
Gibralter,  in  relation  to  the  removal  of  the  U.  S.  steam  fhgate 


N. 


Nat'.enal  armories.    (See  Armorifs,) 

Nautical  Almanac,  tteport  of  Lieut.  Davis,  the  officer  charged  with 
the  superintendence  of  the  preparation  of  the  American 

Navy-yards  and  docks.  Report,  with  detailed  estimates,  of  the  bu- 
reau of 

Navy-yard  at  Memphis.  Report  of  the  board  of  engineers  in  relation 
to  the 

Ksral  academy  at  Annapolis,  Md.  Report  of  the  board  of  examiners 
on  the  condition,  police,  &c.,  of  tbe 

Naval  Observatory,  relating  to  the  advantages  of  bis  wind  and  cur- 
rent charts  to  vessels  sailing  fVom  the  Atlantic  to  ports  in  the 
Factflc.    Letter  of  superintendent  of  tbe 

Naval  establishment  recommended  by  the  I^resident  of  the  United 
States.     A  re-organization  of  the 

Nsvy-yaid,  in  conjunction  with  the  floating  sectional  dock  on  the  bay 
of  San  Francisco,  recommended  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.    The  construction  of  a 

Navy  Department  for  1851.    Annual  report  of  the  public  service  of 

the : 

(For  list  of  papers  accompanying  the  above,  see  page  17  of 
same.) 

lisvy  pension  roils.  Alphabetical  list  of  widows,  orphans  and  inva- 
lids on  the 

liavy,  transmitting  the  proceedings  of  the  court  of  inquiry  in  the 
case  of  William  K.  Latimer,  a  captain  in  the  navy.  Report  of 
tbe  Secretary  of  the • 

Navy,  communicating  copies  of  contracts  for  the  construction  of  dry 
docks,  basins  and  railways  at  Kittery,  Philadelphia  and  Pessa- 
cola,  and  for  a  floating  sectional  dock  at  San  Francisco.  Re- 
pofi  of  Uis  Secretary  of  the 

Nsfj  iad  Fostmsster  General,  communicating  information  in  relation 
to  the  contracts,  with  copies  thereof,  for  the  transportation  of 
Hw  nuiiU,  by  steamships,  between  New  York  and  California. 
Beportof  the  Secretary  of  the ..•.•.••••• • 
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Subject. 


Kayy  of  Great  Britoin  available  for  war  pur])0868,  sbowing  tbeir  class,  j 
power,  and  whether  in  commission,  ordinary,  fitting  or  build- 
ing.   List  of  steam  vessels  in  the 

Navy,  in  relation  to  the  expediency  of  a  reconnoissance  of  the  routes 
of  navigation  in  the  northern  and  in  the  China  and  Japan  seas. 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

Navy,  communicating  the  report  of  Engineer  Ellis  and  other  officers, 
of  a  test  of  coals  made  at  the  navy-yard  at  Washington.  Re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  the 

Navy,  in  relation  to  the  qualities  of  the  several  species  of  coal  now 
used  by  the  navy  of  the  United  States.  Report  oi  the  Secre- 
tary of  the 

Navy,  communicating  the  names  of  naval  officers  who  have  received 
greater  pay  than  is  provided  by  the  act  regulating  the  pay  of 
the  navy,  the  amounts  paid  and  the  authority  tlicrefor.  Re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  the 

Navy,  m  answer  to  the  resolution  calling  for  information  in  regard  to 
officers  of  the  navy  receiving  greater  pay  than  is  provided  by 
the  act  of  March  8, 1885,  whether  settled  in  the  office  of  the 
Fourth  Auditor  or  elsewhere,  and  especially  whether  any  of 
those  officers  employed  on  the  coast  survey  arc  receiving  such 
compensation.    Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

Navy,  commnnicating  a  report  of  the  engineer  in  chief  of  the  navy, 
on  the  comparative  value  of  antbiacite  and  bituminous  coals. 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

Navy,  with  information  of  the  removal  of  the  wreck  of  the  United 
States  steam  frigate  Missouri  from  the  bay  of  Gibralter.  Re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  the 

Navy,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  calling  for  the  report 
of  the  board  on  marine  condensers.  Report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the 

Navy,  communicating  a  report  of  Lient.  Davis,  the  officer  charged 
with  the  superintendence  of  the  proparation  of  the  American 
Nautical  Almanac.    Report  of  tlie  Secretary  of  the 

Navy,  in  relation  to  the  printing,  binding  and  advertising  executed 
for  or  by  order  of  that  department.  Report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the 

Navy,  communicating  the  names,  compensation,  &c.,  of  the  clerks  in 
that  department  and  its  bnreauij.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the 

Navy,  in  relation  to  the  Lobos  islands.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  with  a  copy  of  the  orders  giveij  to  Commodore  McCau- 
ley  by  the  Secretary  of  the 

Navy,  in  relation  to  corporal  punishments  in  the  navy.  Report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the 

Navy,  in  relation  to  a  dry  dock  in  California.  Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the ' 

New  J^Iexico.  Instructions  fVom  the  Secretary  of  "War  to  Col.  E.  V. 
Sumner,  report  of  Col.  John  Monroe,  and  letter  from  Gover- 
nor J.  S.  Calhoun,  in  relation  to  military  and  Indian  affairs  in. . 

New  Mexico,  while  under  military  government.  Report  and  corres- 
pondence of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  relation  to  civil  officers 
employed  in  the  Territory  of 

Northern  Seas.    (See  China  and  Japan  Sens.) 


O, 


Ocean  postage.    Correspondence  with  31  r.  Lawrence,  minister  of 
the  United  States  at  London  in  relation  to  foreign  postal 

arrangements  and  cheap 

fficers  of  tke  army  to  furnish  supplies  to  the  government.    Report 
of  tho  Secretary  of  War  in  relation  t()  contracts  made  with 
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Subject. 


Ofieef8  of  the  aavy  yrho  have  received  greater  pay  than  is  provided 
by  the  ad  regolatiDg  the  pay  of  the  nayy,  the  amoants  paid, 
vak  the  aatboiity  therefor.    Report  ot  the  Fourth  Auditor  of 
the  Treaaary,  giving  the  aames  of ^ 

Ofbeera  of  tht  naTy  employed  on  the  coast  survey  receiving  greater 
compfiBsation  than  is  allowed  by  law.  Reports  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  NaTy  and  Treasury,  and  superintendent  and  genera] 
agsnt  of  the  coast  survey,  and  Fourth  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 
m  relation  to 

OidaaBoe  and  hydrography,  including  hydrographic  office,  naval  ob- 
servatory and  a^idezny.  Report,  with  detailed  estimates,  of 
the  bureau  of 

Ordaaaoe  department  during  the  year  1861 .  Report  of  the  operations 
of  the 

Oregon  and  the  Britiah  possessions  should  be  authoritatively  marked 
out.  Recommendation  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  a  certain  port  of  the  boundary  line  between 

Oregon  boundary.  Correspondence  with  Mr.  Grampton,  minister  of 
Great  Britain,  in  relation  to  the 

Oregon.  Letters  from  Governor  John  P.  Gaines,  with  reply  of  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  War.  Reports  of  the  Adjutant  General  and 
General  Hitchcock,  Major  Allen,  and  a  third  letter  from 
Governor  Gaines  in  relation  to  military  and  Indian  affairs  in . . . 

Orefon,  in  regard  to  the  location  of  the  seat  of  government  of  Hiat 
territory.  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
relation  to  the  state  of  affairs  in 
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P. 


Paaaraa.    (See  Railroad. ) 

Patent  Office.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  relation 
to  the 

Patent  Office,  in  relation  to  inventions  in  arts  and  manufactures  during 
the  year  1861  (Part  1.)    Report  of  the  commissioner  of  the .  . . 

Patent  Office,  in  relation  to  agriculture,  &c.,  for  1851  (Part  2.)  Re- 
port of  the  commissioner  of  the 

Paymaster  General's  department  of  the  army  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  80, 1861 .    Report  of  the  operations  of  the 

Peninsula  of  Florida.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  relation  to 
the  practicability,  jcc,  of  a  ship  canal  across  the 

Peninsula  of  Florida.  Report  of  Colonel  Abert,  topographical 
engineer,  in  relation  to  the  construction  of  a  canal  across  the . . . 

PenatODS  for  1861.    Annual  report  of  the  commissioner  of 

Pennon  roUs  in  1861.  Alfihabetical  lists  of  invalids,  widows  and 
orphans  on  the  navy 

Pensions,  with  the  grounds  of  such  suspension  or  rejection.  State- 
ments of  suspended  or  rejected  applications  for 

Pern  in  relation  to  the  Lobos  Islands  (Parts  1,  2.)  Correspondence 
between  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and 

Pierce  and  General  Winfleld  Scott,  respectively.  Report  of  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  War,  showing  the  payments  made  to 
Genenl  Franklin 

PiUow  to  General  Scott  of  the  iMttle  of  Cerro  Gordo.  Supplemental 
report  of  General 

Portugal  have  been  adjusted  and  the  first  instalment  thereof  paid  by 
that  government.  Announcement  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  the  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
against  the  government  of. 

Poitil  arrangements  and  cheap  ocean  postage.  Letters  of  Mr.  Law- 
mce,  AmericaD  minister  at  London,  in  relation  to  foreign 
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Subject. 


Postmaster  General  for  the  year  1851.    Annual  report  of  the 

Postmaster  General  with  a  report  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
that  department  lor  the  quarter  ending  September  80,  1852. 
Report  of  the ^ 

Postmaster  General,  communicating  information  and  correspondence  ^ 
in  relation  to  the  contracts  for  transporting  the  mails  in  steam- 
ships between  New  York  and  California.    Reports  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  and. 

Postmaster  General  in  relation  to  the  postal  operations  of  the  United 
States.    Rep  .rt  of  the 

Postmaster  General,  communicating  information  in  relation  to  the 
clerks  in  the  Post  Office  Department.    Report  of  the 

Post  offices  and  length  of  post  roads  in  the  United  States,  the  annual 
amount  paid  for  mail  transportation,  and  of  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures of  the  Post  Office  Department  at  periods  of  five  years, 
from  17^<0  to  1835.    Statement  of  the  number  of  

Post  offices,  length  of  mail  routes,  extent  of  mail  transportation  in 
the  United  States,  and  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  from  1810  to  1851.    Statement  of . . . .  .  ... 

Post  Office  Department,  under  their  ceveral  heads,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1851.  Statement  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  the 

Post  office  depositories.  Statement  of  the  amount  of  funds  paid  di- 
rectly into  the  treasury  and  int«  the 

President  of  the  United  states  on  the  state  of  the  Union  (Part  1.) 

Annnal  message  of  the 

(For  accompanying  documents,  see  subjoined  Tabic  of  Docu- 
ments.) 

President  of  the  United  States,  communicating  information  in  rela- 
tion to  the  firing  into  and  seizure  of  the  American  steamship 
Prometheus.     Mess:»ge  from  the , 

President  of  the  United  Status  communicating  a  despatch  from  Mr. 
Niles,  Idtc  charge  d'affaires  to  Sardinia,  on  the  subject  of  a  ship 
canal  to  unite  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 
Message  from  the • ^. , 

President  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  free  navigation  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  St.  John  and  other  large  rivers,  and  the  free  en- 
joyment of  the  British  North  American  fisheries  by  citizens  of 

the  United  States.     Message  from  the * 

President  of  the  Unit-ed  States,  communicating  a  resolution  of  the 
legislative  council  of  Canada,  expressive  of  its  satisfdction  for 
the  donations  of  Congress,  and  the  legislatures  of  Vermont  and 
New  York,  in  aid  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  library  of  the 
Canadian  parliament.     Message  from  the 

President  of  the  United  States,  cojimunicating  a  report  from  the 
Secretaiy  of  State,  urging  an  early  appropriation  to  pay  the 
instalment  due  to  Mexico  under  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidal- 
go.    Message  from  the , 

President  of  the  United  States,  communicating  the  correapondence 
between  the  epartment  of  State  and  the  United  States  minis- 
ter at  Paris,  respi^cting  the  late  political  occurrences  in  France. 
Message  from  the , 

President  of  the  Unitt^d  States,  communicating  the  correspondence 
with  the  British  government  in  relation  to  the  attack  on  the 
American  steamer  Prometheus,  by  the  British  brig-of-war 
Express.    Message  from  the 

President  of  the  United  States,  communicating  the  annual  report  of 
the  director  of  the  mint.    Message  from  the » 

President  of  the  United  Slates,  communicating  the  report  of  the  ar- 
chitect for  the  extension  of  the  Capitol,  showing  the  condition 
and  progress  of  the  public  works  under  his  charge.  Mesjiage 
from  the 
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Subject. 


Prendent  of  the  United  States,  communicatiiig  a  report  of  the  Secrc- 
Ury  of  ^e  Interior,  respecting  the  delay  and  dttBculty  in 
making  the  apportionment  among  the  States,  of  tlio  reprcsen- 
tatiycs  of  the  tburty-third  Congress.    Message  from  the 

Fresident  of  the  United  States,  in  relation  to  the  mission  of  Mr. 
Bal«stier,  late  United  States  consul  at  Singapore,  to  £astern 
Asia.    Message  from  the 

Prealdeiit  of  the  United  St.LtC9,  transmitting  for  the  reyision  of  Con- 
gress, a  copy  of  rules  and  regulations  fur  masters,  &c.,  of  Uni- 
ted States  Teasels  at  the  tree  ports  of  China.  Message  from 
the •. 

President  of  the  United  States,  commnnicating  information  in  rela- 
tion to  the  extension  of  the  Capitol.   Message  from  the  

President  of  the  United  States,  communicating  ceitain  official  docu- 
BCDts  relative  to  the  empire  of  Japan,  and  lerring  to  iUi^trftc 
the  esi^tmg  relations  bctifeen  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
Message  from  the. . . .  , - 

P7««id«Dt  of  the  United  States,  in  relation  to  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Oregon,  growing  ont  of  a  conflict  of  opinion  among  the  autho- 
rities of  that  Ttrritory,  in  regard  to  the  location  of  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  Territory.     M  essage  from  the 

Prcfideot  of  the  United  States,  communicating  papers  in  relation  to 
ttie  claim  of  Samuel  A.  Bclden  &  Co.,  against  the  government 
of  Mexico.    Message  from  the 

Preaidenl  of  the  United  States,  with  a  leport  of  t)ie  Secretary  of 
State,  accompanied  by  a  communication  from  the  Spanish 
minister,  claiming  indemnity  for  Spanish  subjects  who  sustained 
tDJnry  in  the  popular  tumult  at  New  Orleans,  in  August,  1851. 
Message  from  the 

President  of  the  United  States,  communicating  the  correspondence 
of  the  American  charge  d'affaires  at  Vienna,  with  the  Depart- 
ment  of  State,  on  the  subject  of  the  apprehension  and  impris- 
onment, by  the  Austrian  aiithorities,  of  the  Rev.  Charles  L. 

Brace,  an  American  citizen.    Message  f^ora  the 

Fre«dent  of  the  United  States,  communicating  the  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Ilolsemann,  late  charge  d'affaires  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  on  the  occasion  of  his  withdrawal  from  his  place  as 

charge  d'affaires.     Message  from  the  

Prr^flident  of  the  United  States,  communicating  correspondence  be- 
tween the  goTomments  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  re- 
specting a  right  of  way  for  a  railroad  or  canal  across  the  isth- 

mxis  of  Tehuantcpec.    Message  from  the 

P:«aideiit  of  the  United  States,  in  relation  to  the  fisheries  on  the 
coasts  of  the  British  possessions  in  North  America.     Message 

from  the 

P.vMdeni  ot  the  United  States,  commnnicating  information  in  relation 
to  the  controTCTsies  betwcrn  the  United  States  consul  at  Aca- 
pulco,  in  Mexico,  and  the  Mexican  authorities.    Message  from 


I 


Prtaident  of  the  United  States,  communicating  the  correspondence 
between  the  gOTemments  of  the  United  States  and  Peru,  re- 
iparding  the  Lobos  Islands,  (Parts  I  and  2.)    Message  ftom 


Premlem  of  the  United  States,  commnnicating  the  correspondence 
of  B.  M.  Walsh,  Esq.,  while  acting  as  a  special  agent  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo.  Message  fVoni 
the 

Prcrident  of  the  United  States,  communicating  copies  of  the  notes  of 
Mr.  Lmis  de  la  Rosa  and  Mr.  J.  M«  Gonzales  de  la  Vega. 
Message  from  the 

Pre«d«ot  of  the  United  States,  commnnicating  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Lawreneey  United  States  mirister  at  London,  in  relation 
t»  foreign  pcwtal  arrangements  and  cheap  ocean  postage. 
Message  from  the • 
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INDEX. 


Sal^ect. 


President  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  initial  point  in  the 
boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  the  republic  of 
Mexico.    Message  fVom  the 

Printing,  binding  and  advertising  for  the  Navy  Department.  Report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  relation  to  the L? "  * 

Printing,  binding  and  stationery  for  the  Treasury  Department  from 
April  1,  1849,  to  March  31, 1852.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  with  statements  of  the  amount  paid  for 

Printing,  binding  and  advertising  for  the  War  Department  fVom  March 
4, 1849,  to  May  25,  1852.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in 
relation  to  the .'. . . 

Printing,  binding  and  advertising  executed  for  or  by  order  of  that 
department.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  rela- 
tion to  the 

Private  hind  claims.     (Sle  ^nd  Claims,) 

Proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  upon  the  subject 
of  the  apprehended  invasion  of  Cuba,  dated  April  25,  1^61 . . . . 

Proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the 
insurrection  in  the  Mexican  State  of  Tamaulipas,  dated  October 
22,1861 

Prometheus.  Correspondence  in  relation  to  the  firing  into  and  seizure 
of  the  American  steamship 

Prometheus.  Correspondence  with  the  British  government  in  rela- 
tion to  the  attack  by  the  British  brig-of-war  Express,  on  the 
American  steamer .' 

Provisions  and  clothing.  Report,  with  detailed  estimates,  of  the 
btireau  of 

Public  lands.    (See  Lands.) 

Public  buildings.    (See  Bnildin'^s,) 

Punishments  in  the  naval  service.  Report  of  tlie  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  in  relation  to  corporal 


Q. 


Quartermaster  Gencrars  department  of  the  army  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1851.    Report  of  the  operations  of  the.  . . 


R. 

Railroad  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehaantepec  Ratification  by  the 
United  States  government  of  the  convention  with  Mexico  for 
the  construction  of  a 

Railroad  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  the  inter-oceanic  com- 
munication between  the  St.  John  river  and  the  Pacific  ocean. 
Progress  of  the 

Railroad  or  canal  across  thQ  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  Correspond- 
ence between  the  United  States  and  Mexican  governments 
respecting  the  right  of  way  for  a 

Receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1851. 
Statement  of. 

Receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Post  Office  Department  for  the 
quarter  ending  September  30,  1852.    Statement  of 

Representatives  in  the  38d  Congress.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  relation  to  the  cause  of  the  delay  in  apportioning 
the.... 

Revenue  collected  by  James  Collier,  late  collector  of  the  castoms  at 
San  Francisco.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with 
a  statement  showing  the  amount  of. 

Rice,  United  States  consul  at  Acapulco,  in  Mexico.  Coirospondence 
in  relation  to  the  imprisonment,  by  the  Mexican  authorities,  of 
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Subject. 


Sh«n.  KepoTt  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Long  on  the  improvement  of 
the  western 

Biren  St.  Lawrence,  St.  Jobn  and  other  large  riyers.  Letter  of  the 
Secretaiy  of  State  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  call- 
ing for  information  concerning  the  firee  navigation  of  the 

Sirer  Miasiarippi.  Reports  of  Golonol  Abort  and  Colonel  Long  of 
the  topographical  engineers,  and  Mr.  KUet  of  the  civil  engineers 
in  relation\o  the  inundations  of  the 

Sir  era  of  the  United  States.  Statement  by  Davis  Embree,  of  losses 
caused  to  steam-vessels  employed  on  the  western 

RiTer  San  Diego  into  False  Bay,  &c.  Communication  of  Captain 
Hardcaalie  on  the  subject  of  diverting  the 

Rirer,  by  J.  Barney.  Report  of  a  survey,  with  estimates,  &c.,  of  a 
route  for  a  road  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Big  Bend  of  the  Red . . . . 

Rirer.  Report  of  Colonel  Abert  of  the  topograpliical  engineers  in 
relation  to  the  estimate  of  the  cost,  by  Colonel  Long,  of  im- 
proving the  navigation  of  the  Tennessee 

KiTer  Colorado  and  Gulf  of  California,  by  Lientonant  Darby.  Re- 
connaissance of  the 

Roads  in  the  territory  of  Minnesota.  Report  of  Lieutenant  Simpson 
on  the  operations  in  relation  to  the  survey  and  construction  of. . 

Road  fW>m  Fort  Dodge  to  Dubuque,  and  the  cost  of  transporting 
mnniUoas  of  war,  provisions,  &c.,  used  at  that  fort  from  the 
Mississippi  river.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  relative  to 
the  construction  of  a  military 

Road  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Big  Bend  of  Red  river,  by  Joshua  Barney. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  communicating  a  report  of 
the  survey,  estimates,  &c.,  of  a 


S. 


Saint  Domingo.  Correspondence  of  R.  Walsh,  Esq.,  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  relation  to  the  island  of 

S!.  Clair  flats,  in  Lake  St.  Clair.  Report  of  the  Topographical  Bu- 
reau in  relation  to  the  imp^vement  of 

Salaries.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  correspondence,  on 
the  ezfMBdiency  of  adopting  a  graduated  scale  of  diplomatic  . . . 

Salaries  of  the  several  district  judges  of  the  United  States.  State- 
ment of. 

San  Diego  river.    (See  River.) 

Saadwkh  Islands.  Views  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
relation  to  the 

San  Francisco.  Estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  necessaiy  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  commencement  of  the  fortifications  of ... . 

San  FrsDciaco.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  a 
statement  of  the  commissioner  of  customs,  showing  the  amount 
of  revenue  collected  by  James  Collier,  late  collector  of  the 
port  of 

Santa  Gnu,  on  Uie  coast  of  California.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  with  a  copy  of  an  agreement  with  Alexander  6. 
Abell,  in  relation  to  the  island  of 

Scsit  aad  General  Franklin  Pierce,  respectively.  Report  of  the  act- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  showing  the  payments  made  to 
General  Winileld 

Seisore  and  forfeiture  of  goods  under  the  tariff  act  of  1846,  on  the 
9oand  of  nndervalnatton  or  fraud.    Statement  of  the 

Seventh  censoa.    (See  Census,) 

Ship  cmml  to  unite  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 
Despatch  trom  Mr.  Niles,  late  charge  d'affaires  to  Sardinia,  in 
relation  to  a • 
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Subject. 


Ship  canal  across  the  peninsttla  of  Florida,  and  also  in  relation  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Straits  of  Florida.  Report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  relation  to  the  practicability,  utility  and 
probable  cost  of  a 

Soldiers  of  thu  United  States  army.  Report  in  relation  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  act  to  found  a  military  asylum  for  the  relief  of 
the 

Spanish  consul  in  that  city.  Information  and  views  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  an  assault,  by  persons  in 
New  Orleans,  upon  the  office  of  the 

Spanish  authorities  in  the  island  of  Cuba.  Message  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  communicating  information  in  relation  to 
the  imprisonment  of  John  S.  Thrasher  at  Havana,  by  the 

Spanish  vessels  trading  between  the  United  States  and  the  islands  of 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  Report  in  relation  to  the  expediency  of 
repealing  the  act  concerning  tonnage  duty  on 

Spanish  subjects  who  sustained  injury  in  the  popular  tumult  at  New 
Orieans  in  August,  1851.  Letter  of  the  Spanish  minister 
claiming  indemnity  for 

Stole,  showiDg  the  amount  expended  under  the  appropriation  for  ex- 
penses of  the  agent  of  the  Sublime  Porte.  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of 

State,  with  the  correspondence  in  relation  to  the  imprisonment  of 
John  S.  Thrasher  at  Havana,  in  the  island  of  Cuba.  Report 
of  the  Secretary  of ^ 

State,  communicating  the  letter  of  Mr.  Niles,  late  charge  d'affaires 
to  Sardinia,  on  the  subject  of  a  ship  canal  to  unite  the  waters 
'    of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.    Letter  of  the  Secretary  of. . 

State  and  Mr.  Rives,  United  States  minister  at  Paris,  respecting  \he 
late  political  occurrences  in  France.  Corre!*pondence  between 
the  Secretary  of 

State,  communicating  the  report  of  the  board  of  commissioners  on 
claims  against  Mexico.    Report  of  the  Secretary  of. 

State,  in  relation  to  the  mission  of  Mr.  Balestier  to  Eastern  Asia.  Re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of 

State,  with  lists  of  clerks  and  others  employed  in  that  department 
during  the  year  1851,  and  the  amount  paid  to  each.  Report 
of  the  Secretary  of 

State,  showing  the  disbursements  for  the  service  of  the  State  depart- 
ment, including  foreign  missions,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1861.    Report  of  the  Secretary  of 

State,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  calling  for  information 
in  relation  to  the  Gardiner  claim.    Report  of  the  Secretary  of. . 

State,  accompanying  a  communication  from  the  Spanish  minister, 
claiming  mdemnity  for  Spanish  subjects  who  sustained  injury 
in  the  popular  tumult  at  New  Orleans  in  August,  1851.  Letter 
of  the  Secretary  of 

State  and  Mr.  Hulsemann,  late  Austrian  charge  d'affaires,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  withdrawal  from  his  diplomatic  relations  with  tlie 
United  States.    Concspondence  between  the  Secret  iry  of 

State,  on  the  expediency  of  adopting  a  graduated  scale  of  diplomatic 
salaries.    Report  of  the  Secretary  of 

State,  in  relation  to  the  examination,  promotion,  classification  and 
compensation  of  the  clerks  in  the  several  departments.  Re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of 

State,  with  Mr.  Jewett  and  Mr.  Baylies,  in  relation  to  the  Lobos 
islands,  parts  1  and  2.  Correspondence  o^Mr.  Livingston, 
former,  and  Mr.  Webster,  present  Secretary  of 

State,  communicating  informatioa  in  relation  to  the  clerks  in  that  de- 
partment.   Report  of  the  Secretary  of. 

Stationery.    (See  Printing.) 

Steaaiship  Promatheus,  by  a  British  vessel  of  war.  Correspondence 
in  relation  to  the  firing  into  and  seiaure  of  the  American 
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SieflB  Bsrine  of  the  United  States.    Report  on  the  statistics  and 
Ustory  of 'the 

Steam  marine  of  the  United  States  on  the  Atlantic  ocean,  Gnlf  of 
Mexico  and  Pacific  ocean.    Sectiooal  views  of  the 

Steamboats  sunk,  bnint,  or  otherwise  injured  on  the  western  waters, 
dnriog  the  year  1849.    Alphabetical  statement  of 

Steam  Tessela  in  the  British  nary  aTailable  for  war  purposes;  showing 
tbeir  diss,  power,  and  whether  in  commission,  ordinary,  fitting 
•r  building.     List  of 

Steam  frigate  Missouri,  fcom  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar.  Report  of  the  U. 
States  consul  at  Gibraltar,  on  the  removal  of  the  wreck  of  the 
United  Sutes 

Steam  frigate  Mississippi.  Letter  of  B.  F.  Isherwood,  chief  engineer 
of  the  U.  S.  navy,  in  relation  to  an  improvement  in  the  boilers' 
of  the 

Stoat  coal.    (See  CoaU,) 

Staits  of  Florida.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  relation  to  the 
navigation  of  the 

Sargeoa-generai's  department  of  the  army,  for  the  year  ending  June 
SO,  1851.'  Report  of  the  fiscal  concerns  and  other  transactions 
of  the 

Scrrry,  estimates,  &c.,  of  a  road  iVom  St.  Louis  to  the  Big  Bend  of 
Iho  Red  river.     Report  by  Joshua  Barney  of  a 


T. 


TamaaHpas,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Bravo.  Meajiurcs  adopted 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  recent 
ovtbreak  in  the  State  oi 

Tarif  act  of  1846,  on  the  ground  of  under  valuation  or  fraud.  State- 
ment of  the  seizure  and  forfeiture  of  goods  under  the 

Tehvaatepec.  Information  communicated  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  relation  to  the  connection  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans  by  means  uf  a  railroad  across  the  isthmus  of. . . . 

Teaaessee  river.     (See  Rf'v«rs,) 

Texas.  Instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  Gen.  P.  F.  Smith, 
and  reports  from  Col.  S.  Cooper  and  Lieut.  Col.  W.  J.  Hardee 
itn  relation  to  military  and  Indian  affairs  in 

T-iiid  Auditor.    (See  Auditor ,) 

1  brasher  at  Havana,  in  the  island  of  Cuba.  Correspondence  in  rela- 
tion to  tlie  imprisonment,  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  of  John 
S 

Tod^  Lie  minister  to  Brazil,  for  money  advanced  to  Wm.  £.  Ander- 
son, who  was  sent  to  the  United  States  as  a  witness.  Report 
ai  Mr.  Whittlesey,  comptroller,  &c.,  in  relation  to  a  charge 
fcjeeted  in  the  account  of  the  Hon.  David 

Toiaage  of  the  several  districts  of  the  United  States  on  the  last  day 
of  June,  1851.    Statement  of  the 

ToTiaigci  of  the  several  districts  of  the  United  States  on  June  80, 1851. 
Statement  exhibiting  a  condensed  view  of  the 

Tomage  thereof  in  each  State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States  for 
me  year  ending  June  30, 1851.  Statement  of  the  nnmber  and 
dass  of  veaseli  built,  and  the 

Toimage  doty  on  Spanish  vessels  trading  between  the  United  States 
and  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  Report  oi)  the  expe- 
diency of  repealing  the  act  concerning 

of  the  United  States.    Report  of  the  Register  of  the  Trea- 

WKTj  in  relation  to  the 

and  crews,  which  cleared  from  the  United  States  for  foreign 
•ovmtries  daring  the  year  ending  Jane  80, 1861.  Statement 
ezhSnting  the  number  of  American  and  foreign  vessels,  with 
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Tonnage  and  crews,  which  entered  into  each  district  of  the  United 
States  from  foreign  countries  daring  the  year  1861.  Statement 
of  the  number  of  American  and  foreign  vessels,  with  their 

Tonnage  of  the  United  States,  with  the  tonnage  employed  in  the 
whale  fishery  and  the  proportion  of  enrolled  and  licensed  ton- 
nage employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  cod,  mackerel  and  whale 
fisheries  from  1815  to  1851.  Comparative  view  of  the  regis- 
tered and  enrolled 

Tonnage  and  crews,  which  entered  into  the  United  States  from  foreign 
countries  during  ttie  year  ending  June  80, 1851.  Statement 
exnibiting  the  number  of  American  and  foreign  vessels,  with 
their 

Tonnage  and  national  character  of  foreign  vessels  which  entered  into 
and  cleared  from  the  United  States  for  foreign  countries  during 
the  year  ending  June  80, 1851.    Statement  of  the 

Tonnage  of  American  and  foreign  vessels  arriving  from  and  de- 
parting to  each  foreign  country  in  1851.  Statistical  view  of 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  with  the  value  of  exports 
to  and  imports  from  each  foreign  country,  and  the 

Tonnage  and  crews,  which  cleared  from  each  district  of  the  United 
States  for  foreign  countries  during  the  year  1851.  Statement 
of  the  number  of  American  and  foreign  vessels,  with  their  . . . . 

Tonnage  thereof,  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  of  the  United 
States  from  1815  to  1851.  Statement  showing  the  number  and 
class  of  vessels  built,  and  the 

■Topographical  engineets.    (See  En^neers,) 

Trade  of  tlie  British  North  American  colonies.  Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  in  relation  to  the 

Treasury  Department,  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1851.  Statement 
of  expenditures  under  head  of  contingent  expenses,  as  settled 
at  the  office  of  the  Fourth  Auditor  of  the 

Treasury,  during  the  fiscal  year,  and  balances  on  hand  June  80, 1851. 
Statement  of  appropriations  for  the  naval  service,  viz.,  balances 
on  hand,  July  1, 1850;  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1850-51; 
amounts  drawn  from  the 

Treasury,  on  the  state  of  the  finances.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  communicating  a  statement  of  the  Marino  Hospital  <  fund 
for  the  year  1851 .    Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  transmitting,  with  the  letter  of  instructions^  the  report  of 
the  officers  constituting  the  Light-house  Board,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  light-house  establishment  of  the  United  States. 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  communicating  information  in  relation  to  the  Louisville 
and  Portland  canal.    Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  showing  the  contracts  made  by  that  department  during  the 
year  1851.    Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  on  the  statistics  and  history  of  the  steam  marine  of  the 
United  States.    Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasuiy,  in  relation  to  the  expediency  of  repealing  or  modifying  the 
act  concerning  tonnage  duty  on  Spanish  vessels  trading  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico.    Report  of  the  Searetary  of  the 

Treasury,  in  relation  to  the  establishment  of  a  marine  hospital  at  Mem- 
phis.   Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  relative  to  the  disbursement  of  appropriations  made  for 
locating  life-boats  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States.  Report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the. , 

Treasury,  in  answer  to  a  call  for  information  relative  to  the  use  of  U. 
S.  marine  hospitals  for  other  purposes  than  the  relief  of  sick 
and  disabled  seamen.    Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  commuiicatuig  information  in  relation  to  contracts  for  light- 
houses authorized  to  be  erected  by  Congress,  on  the  Pacific 
coast.    Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Subject. 


r,  Interior,  War,  Nary,  and  the  Postmaster  General,  in  rela- 
tioD  to  the  txamination,  promotion,  classification  and  compen- 
sation of  the  clerks  in  the  seTeral  departments.    Report  of  the 

Secretsries  of  the 

^,  in  relaUon  to  a  charge  rejected  in  the  account  of  the  Hon. 
David  Tod,  late  minister  to  Brazil,  for  money  adranced  to  Wm. 
E.  Andeiaon,  who  was  sent  to  the  United  States  as  a  witness. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

r,  in  relation  to  the  practicability,  ntility  and  probable  cost 
of  a  ship  canal  across  the  Peninsula  of  Florida,  and  also  in  re- 
lation to  the  nayigation  of  the  straits  of  Florida.    Report  of 
,thc  Secretaiy  of  the 

Treasury,  coumiunjcating  a  report  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury  and 
other  papers  in  relation  to  the  claim  of  Nahum  Ward.    Report 

of  the  Secretary  of  the 

:,  accompanied  by  statements  of  the  amount  paid  by  that  de- 
partment and  its  sereral  bureaus  for  printing,  binding  and 
stationery,  from  April  1, 1849,  to  March  81, 1852.  Report  ef 
the  Secretar}'  of  the 

Tknaasory,  in  relation  to  the  establishment  of  a  depository  of  the  trea- 
sury, in  the  State  of  California.  Repert  of  the  Secretary  of 
the 

Tf&amryy  communicating  a  report  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury, 
with  a  statement  showing  the  amount  of  the  trust  funds  in  the 
treasury  at  the  clese  of  the  last  four  fiscal  years  and  a  compara- 
tive statement  of  the  balances  per  the  annual  printed  accounts 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  and  those  stated  in  the  reports 
of  finance  for  1849,  1850  and  1851.  Report  of  the  acting  Sec- 
retary of  the 

Tttasory,  in  relation  to  the  revenue  collected  by  James  Collier,  late 
c<^lector  of  the  customs  at  San  Francisco.  Report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the 

Tfttsury,  in  relation  to  the  employment  of  agents  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  public  debt.    Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasnry,  communicating  a  statement  of  the  seizure  and  forfeiture  of 
I^kkIs  under  the  tariff  act  of  1846,  on  the  ground  of  under  valua- 
tion or  fraud.    Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

Tieaaory,  showing  the  payments  made  to  General  Winfleld  Scott  and 
General  Franklin  Pierce,  respectively.  Report  of  the  acting 
Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  communicating  a  statement  of  the  sums  of  mOhey  paid  to 
per.«ons  claiming  the  same  under  the  act  of  1846,  as  duties  ille- 
gaHy  exacted.    Report  of  the  acting  Secretary  of  the 

TreasDiy,  communicating  a  report  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasur)*  in 
relation  to  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States.  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the 

Ticai>ur>',  (part  1,)  communicating  a  list  of  the  names  and  compensa- 
tion of  the  clerks  in  that  department  and  the  subonlinatc 
offices  belonging  thereto,  except  the  Third  and  Sixth  Auditors 

and  Second  Comptroller.    Report  of  the  Secretaiy  of  the 

r,  in  relation  to  a  reconnoissance  of  the  coast  of  California  by 

Captain  St.  Lucas.    Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

r,  in  rebtion  to  the  trade  of  the  British  North  American  colo- 
nies.   Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

r,  transmitting  a  report,  with  index  thereto,  of  the  commerce 
and  navigation  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  June 

80, 1851.    Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

fanda  in  the  treasury  at  tho  close  of  the  last  four  fiscal  years 
and  m  comparative  statement  of  balances,  &c.    Statement  of 

the  amount  of 

valley.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  relation  to  the 
report  of  Lieutenant  Derby  on  the 
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Subject. 


Tnrkish  government  having  expressed  its  thanks  for  th«  kind  recep- 
tion of  the  Sultan's  agent,  Amin  Bey,  on  the  occasion  of  bis 
recent  visit  to  the  United  States.    Information  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  the 

Turkish  government,  of  the  Uungarians  imprisoned  within  its  do- 
minions, and  their  embarkation  in  a  steam  frigate  for  the  United 
States.  Information  by  the  President  of  tbe  United  States  of 
the  release  by  the 


V. 


Vessels  shipwrecked  on  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Pacific 
ocean,  arranged  by  collection  districts,  for  the  year  ending  June 
80,  1851.    Tabular  view  of \. 

Ve««ls  of  the  United  States  at  the  free  ports  of  China.  Rules  and 
regulations  proposed  for  masters,  officers  and  seamen  of 

Vessels,  with  their  tonnage,  entersd  from  and  cleared  for  foreign 
eountries  from  1821  to  1851.  Statement  of  the  number  of 
American  and  fort'ign 

Vessels,  with  their  tonnage,  employed  in  foreign  trade  in  the  districts 
of  Portland,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Mo- 
bile and  New  Orleans,  which  entered  and  cleared  annually, 
from  1826  to  18->1,  inclunivo.  Statement  exhibiting  the  num- 
ber of  American  and  foreign 

Vessels,  with  their  tonnage  and  crews,  which  cleared  from  the  United 
States  for  foreign  countries  during  tbe  year  ending  Juno  30, 
1^><)1.  Statement  exhibiting  the  number  of  American  and 
foreign 

Vessels  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1851.  General  and  summary 
statements  of  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  American  and  foreign 

Vessels,  with  their  tonnnge  and  crews,  which  entered  into  the  United 
States  from  foreign  countries  during  the  year  ending  Juno  80, 
IS^\.  Statement  exhibiting  the  number  of  American  and 
foreign , 

Vessels  which  entered  into  and  cleared  from  the  United  States  for 
foreign  countries,  during  the  year  ending  Jnne  30,  1852. 
Statement  of  the  tonnage  and  national  character  of 

Vessels  arriving  from  and  departing  to  each  foreign  country  during  the 
year  1861.  St>itistical  view  cf  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  valuo  of  the  exports  to  and  imports  from  each 
foreign  country,  ana  the  tonnage  of  foreign  and  American 

Vessels,  with  their  tonnuge  and  crews,  which  cleared  from  each  district 
of  the  United  States  for  foreign  countries  during  the  year  1851. 
Statement  of  tbe  number  of  American  and  foreign 

Vessels,  with  their  tonnage  and  crews,  which  entered  into  each  district 
of  the  United  States  from  foreign  conntries  during  the  year 
1851.  Statement  exhibiting  the  number  of  American  and 
foreign 

Vessels  built  and  the  tonnage  thereof  in  each  State  and  Territory  of 
the  United  SUtes,  lor  the  year  ending  Jane  80, 1851.  SUte- 
■leat  showing  the  number  and  class  of 

Vesaefe  built,  and  the  tonnage  thereof,  in  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  from  1815  to  18il.  Statement 
irtiowing  the  nombcr  and  class  of. 
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Subject. 


W. 

War,  of  the  operations  of  the  War  Department  during  the  year  1851. 

Annnal  report  of  the  Secretary  of 

(For  list  of  documents  accompanTing  the  aboTe  report,  see 
page  116  of  same.) 

War.  with  statements  of  ezpenditares  from  the  appropriations  for  con- 
tingencies of  the  offices  snd  bureaus  of  that  department  dur- 
ing the  fiscd  year  ending  Jnne  30,  1851.  Report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of 

War,  showing  the  contracts  made  under  authority  of  that  department 
during  the  year  1851.    Report  of  the  Secretary  of 

Wir,  relative  to  the  construction  of  a  military  road  from  Fort  Dodge 
to  Dubuque,  and  the  cost  of  transporting  the  munitions  of  war, 
provisions,  kc,  used  at  that  fort,  from  the  Mississippi  river. 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of 

W^r,  with  a  statement  of  expenditures  for  contingencies  of  the  mili- 
tary estsblishment  during  the  yesr  1851 .  Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of 

War,  showing  the  persons  employed  in  that  department,  other  than 
officers  of  the  army,  during  the  year  1851.  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of 

War.  showing  the  expenses  of  the  national  armories,  and  the  number 
of  arms  and  appendages  made  and  repaired  thereat,  during 
the  year  1851.    Report  of  the  Secretary  of 

War.  communicating  reports  in  reference  to  the  inundations  of  the 
Mississippi  river.     Report  of  the  Secretary  of. 

War,  in  relation  to  the  claims  of  the  Territory  of  Iowa  for  the  ex- 
penses of  a  portion  of  the  militia  of  that  Territory  called  into 
service  during  the  autumn  of  1889.    Re;)ort  of  the  Secretary  of. . 

War,  with  an  abstract  of  the  returns  of  the  militia  of  the  U sited 
States,  snd  of  their  arms,  accoutrements  and  ammunition. 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of 

War,  in  relation  to  the  execution  of  the  act  to  found  a  military  asy- 
lum for  the  relief  and  support  of  invalid  and  disabled  soldiers 
of  the  United  States  army.    Report  of  the  Secretary  of. 

War,  communicating  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  necessary 
Vr  be  appropriated  for  the  commencement  of  the  fortifications 
at  San  Francisco.    Report  of  the  Secretary  of. 

War,  communicating  a  statement  sh owing  the  nnmber  of  fire-arms 
belonging  to  the  United  States.    Report  of  the  Secretary  of. . . 

War.  to  Uon.  W.  M.  Gwin,  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee  on 
naval  affairs,  with  a  report  fVom  Gol.  Abert,  chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Topographical  Engineers,  and  a  communication  from 
Capt.  Hardcastle  on  the  subject  of  diverting  the  river  of  San 
Diego  into  False  Bay,  &c.    Letter  of  the  Secretary  of. 

War,  eommanicating  a  report  of  the  survey,  estimates,  Ice,  of  a 
route  for  a  road  from  St.  Louijt  to  the  Big  Bend  of  the  Red 
river,  by  Joshua  Barney.    Report  of  the  Secretary  of. 

War.  communicating  a  supplemental  report  of  the  battle  of  Ccrro 
Gordo,  made  by  General  Pillow  to  General  Scott.  Report  of 
the  Secretary  of. 

War,  on  the  necessity  of  establishing  suitable  depots  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  gunpowder  belonging  to  the  United  States.  Report  of 
the  Secretary  of 

War^  in  relation  to  contracts  made  with  officers  of  the  army  to  f\ir- 
fiij^  supplies  to  the  government.    Report  of  the  Secretary  of. . 

War.  in  relaUon  to  civil  officers  employed  in  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico,  while  under  military  government.  Report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of 

B'ar,  in  relation  to  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Ten- 
river.    Report  of  the  Secretary  of , 
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War,  communicating  a  report  of  the  Topographical  Bureau,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  the  St.  Clair  fiats.  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of 

War,  communicating  a  copy  of  a  reconnoissance,  by  Lieut.  Derby, 
of  the  Gulf  of  California  and  the  Colorado  river.  Report  of 
the  Secretary  of. 

War,  in  relatien  to  the  construction  of  a  canal  across  the  peninsula  of 
Florida.    Report  of  tne  Secretary  of •...., 

War,  in  relation  to  the  printing,  binding  and  advertising  executed  for 
or  by  order  of  that  department.    Report  of  the  Secretary  of.. . 

War,  in  relation  to  a  proposed  increase  of  the  number  of  cadets,  and 
a  change  in  the  course  of  instruction  at  the  military  academy, 
with  an  estimate  of  the  expenses  thereof.  Report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of 

War,  communicating  the  names,  compensation,  HtCy  of  the  clerks  in 
that  department  and  its  bureaus.    Report  of  the  Secretary  of. . 

War,  in  relation  to  the  report  of  Lieut.  Derby  on  the  Tulare  valley. 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of. 

War,  in  relation  to  charges  against  the  commissioner  appointed  to 
run  and  mark  the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexieo.    Report  of  the  Secretary  of 

Ward.  Report  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury,  and  other  papers  in 
relation  to  the  claim  of  Nahum 

Western  Cherokecs.    (See  Indians,) 

Western  rivers.    (See  lUrets.) 


Y. 


T.irds  and  Docks.    Ruport  and  detailed  (iiiiimates  of  the  Bureau  of 
Navy 
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Letter  of  Mr.  GritteDden,  acting  Secretarj  of  State,  to  same,  dated 
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Same  to  At.  BArringer,  American  miaister  at  Madrid,  dated  Octo- 
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Letter  of  Mr.  Webster,  Secretary  of  State,  to  same,  dated  October 
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Memorandum  of  a  conyersation  between  Mr.  Crittenden,  acting  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  Mr.  Grampton,  charge  d'affaires  of  Great 
Britain,  in  relation  to  Cuba 

Letter  of  Mr.  Grampton,  British  minister,  to  Mr.  Webster,  dated  No- 
rember  12,  1851,  with  a  copy  of  a  despatch  from  Lord  Palmer- 
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Letter  of  French  minister  to  acting  Secretary  of  State,  dated  Octo- 
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Letter  of  Mr.  Webster,  Secretary  of  State,  to  French  minister,  dated 
November  18, 1861 

Proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  relative  to  the 
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Letter  of  Mr.  Grampton,  minister  of  Great  Britain,  to  Mr.  Buchanan, 
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•f  Great  BriUin,  dated  October  25,  1849 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  SEGRETART  OF   WAR. 

Accompanying  documtntSy  viz  : 
MILITARY  AND  INDIAN   AFFAIRS  IN   TEXAS. 


Letter  of  instructions  from  Secretary  of  War  to  General  Persifer  F. 
Smith,  April  80, 1861 

Report  of  Golonel  Gooper,  assistant  Ad^ntant  General  and  acting  in- 
spector, to  Adjutant  General  Jones,  dated  June  14,  1851 

Report  of  Golonel  Hardee  to  Major  Deas,  assistant  adjutant  general 
at  San  Antonio,  dated  August  29,  1851 


MILITARY  AND  INDUN   AFFAIRS   IN  NBW  MEXICO. 

Instnictions  of  Secretary  of  War  to  Golonel  Sumner,  dated  April  1, 
1851 

Report  of  Golonel  Monroe  to  Adjutant  General  Jones,  dated  March 
80,1851 

Report  of  Grovernor  Oalhonn,  of  New  Mexico,  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  dated  August  81, 1851 
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Page. 


▲HD  IVDIAN  AFFAtaS  IN  CALIVOBHIA. 

Report  of  General  P.  F«  Smith  to  A.djutant  General  Jones,  dated 

March  1,  1851 •..,...,, 

Letter  of  Governor  McDongal,  of  California^  to  the  President  of  the 

United  States,  dated  March  1 ,  1851 ,\ 

Bepily  of  Secretary  of  War  to  Governor  McDougal,  dated  April  80, 

1851 ' 

iDStmctioDS  of  Secretary  of  War  to  General  Ilitchoook,  dated  May 

jJ,  1851 


KXUTABT  AVD  IHDSAH  AirAIBS  HI  OBEOON. 

Letter  of  Governor  Gaines,  of  Oregon,  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  dated  June  18, 1851 

Letter  of  General  Lane  to  Gtovemor  Gaines,  of  same  date 

Letter  of  Governor  Gaines  tm  the  Secretary  of  War,  June  19, 1851 .  . . 

Letter  of  Mr.  Graham,  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  to  Governor  Gaines, 
dated  Augost  8, 1851 

Report  of  Adjutant  General  Jones  on  Governor  Gaines'  letter,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1851 

Bepjit  of  General  Hitchcock  to  Secretary  of  War,  October  25, 1851. . 

Report  of  Major  Allen  to  Colonel  Thomas,  deputy  quartermaster 
genenil,  October  80,  lb5l . 

Letter  of  Governor  Gaines  to  Secretary  of  War,  September  28,  1851 


IHDLUI  AFFAIRS  IN  FLORIDA. 

Letter  of  Govenor  Brown,  of  Florida,  to  Secretary  of  War,  dated 
February  13, 1851 

<»opy  of  an  act  of  the  Florida  legislatnre  providing  for  the  final  re- 
moval of  the  Indians,  &c. . .  •    

Letter  of  Secretary  of  War  to  tbe  Governor  of  Florida,  March  21, 

i8ji s : 

Letter  of  Secretary  «t  tbe  loterior  to  Secretary  of  War,  April  12, 
1851,  enclosing  a  letter  (rum  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
dated  April  11, 1851 

L»;tter  of  Secretary  of  War  to  Secretary  of  tbo  Interior,  dated  April 
15,1851 ,. 

Order  of  Secretary  of  War  to  Captain  Cusey,  special  agent  at  Tampa 
Bay 

xiLrrAUT  AFrAins  vs  oeheral. 

Report  of  the  geoteral-in-cbicf  of  the  army  for  1851 

Report  of  the  qnartermaster*general  of  the  army  fbr  1861 

Report  of  the  paymaster-general  of  the  army  for  1851 

Report  of  the  coiamissary-gcmiral  of  the  army  for  1851. 

Re^MMt  of  the  surgeon-general  of  the  army  for  1851 

Report  of  the  colonel  of  engineers  of  the  army  in  relation  to  fortifi- 
cations, &c.,  for  1851 

Hepoft  of  bureau  of  topographical  engiuecrs  in  relation  to  the  survey 
of  the  lakes,  harbors,  &c.,  with  estimates 

Report  of  the  colonel  of  ordnance  for  1851 

rCc-port  of  the  Third  Auditor  of  tbe  Treasury  department,  with  a  state- 
ment, showing  the  number  of  quarter-yearly  accounts  of  dis- 
bursing officers  and  agents  presented  in  each  of  the  last  three 
years  ending  September  80, 1851,  which  remain  unsettled  and 
which  will  not  be  included  in  tbe  annual  report  to  be  made  to 
the  comptroller  under  acts  of  1809  and  1817 , 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  8E0RETART  07  THE  NAVT •••• 

Aecompanffing  docuvunts^  viz : 

List  of  deaths,  resignations  and  dismissions  in  the  nayy  since  last 

report 

Report  of  Lieutenant  De  Haven  relating  to  the  expedition  to  the 
Arctic  seas  in  search  of  the  British  commander  Sir  John 

Franklin  and  his  companions 

Report  of  a  board  of  engineers  of  the  army,  being  a  surrey  and 

examination  of  the  Memphis  nayy^yard 

Letter  of  Engineer  Isherwood,  of  the  navy,  relating  to  improvements 

in  the  boilers  of  the  steam  frigate  Mississippi 

Report  of  the  board  of  examiners  in  relation  to  the  condition,  police, 

&c.,  of  the  naval  academy  at  Annapolis,  Md 

Letter  of  the  superintendent  of  the  naval  observatory  relating  to  the 
advantages  of  his  wind  and  current  charts  to  vessels  sailing 

from  the  Atlantic  to  ports  in  the  Pacific 

Report  of  commissioners  appointed  to  examine  condensers  for  sup- 

'plying  the  boilers  of  marine  engines  with  fresh  water 

Report  of  Professor  Pago  relating  to  his  experiments  on  the  applica- 
tion of  electro-magnetism  as  a  motive  power  in  mechanics 

Letter  of  Professor  Espy  relating  to  meteorological  observations 

Detailed  estimates  of  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  report  of 

Lieutenant  Davis,  superintendent  of  the  nautical  almanac 

Report  and  detailed  estimates  of  chief  ef  the  bureau  of  Construction, 

Equipment  and  Repair , 

Report  and  detailed  estimates  of  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  and 
Hydrography,  including  hydrographic  office,  naval  observatory 

and  naval  academy 

Report  and  detailed  estimates  of  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navy  l^ards 

and  Docks 

Report  and  detailed  estimates  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Provisions 

and  Clothing 

Report,  with  detailed  estimate,  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery 

Report  of  the  commandant  of  the  marine  corps,  with  detailed  esti- 
mates from  the  pay  and  quartermasters  of  the  corps 

Aggregate  of  estimates  for  navy  proper,  marine  corps,  special  objects, 
improvement  and  repairs  of  navy  yards,  hospitalK  and  magazines 
General  estimates  for  the  offico  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the 

several  bureaus  of  the  Nayy  Department « . . 

General  estimate  for  the  southwest  executive  building 

General  estimate  for  the  support  of  the  navy 

General  estimate  for  the  support  of  the  marine  corps 

General  estimates  for  special  oljects  under  the  control  of  the  Navy 

Department 

Statement  of  the  expenditures  under  the  head  of  contingent  expenses, 
as  settled  at  the  offico  of  the  Fourth  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 

Department,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1851 

Statement  of  the  appropriations  for  the  naval  service,  viz.,  balances 
on  hand  July  1, 1850;  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1850-51 ; 
amounts  drawn  fVom  the  Treasury  during  the  fiscal  year  1850-61; 
and  balances  on  hand  June  80,  1851 
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▲nniAL  xsFomT  or  the  FOffriiAnsK  gkhsral. 


Aeeompanffing  documetUSy  vix : 


ttebk  of  nuJI  terrice  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1851 

Btttmueni  of  the  number  of  post  offices  and  length  of  post  roAds  in 
the  United  States,  the  annual  amount  paid  for  mail  transsporta- 
tion,  and  of  reoisipts  and  expenditures  uf  the  Fost  Office  De- 
partment at  periods  of  five  years,  ftom  1790  to  1885 

OMement  of  the  number  of  post  offices,  length  of  mail  routes,  extent 
of  mail  transportation  in  the  United  States,  and  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  under  appropriate 
heads,  in  each  year  from  1840  to  1861,  inclusive 

Statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, under  their  several  heads,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80, 1851 

Statements  of  amount  of  funds  paid  directly  into  the  Treasury  and 
into  the  sereral  post  office  depositories 

Stelements  of  dead  letters  containing  money  and  other  articles  and 
the  disposition  of  them 

Stslement  of  the  number  of  mail  routes,  contractors,  route  agents, 
local  agents,  and  mail  messengers,  at  the  close  of  the  contract 
year  euiing  June  80, 1851 

Statement  of  mail  senriee  in  fiie  southern  section,  for  tho  year  ending 
June  80, 1851 

Statement  of  mail  service  on  railroads,  as  in  operation  Oct.  1, 1851. . . 

Statement  of  mail  service  in  steamboats  as  in  operation  Oct.  1, 1851 . 

Statement  of  Uzdted  States  mail  service  abroad,  as  in  operation  Oct. 
1,1851 

Statement  of  total  annual  transportation  of  mails,  and  annual  cost  of  i 
transportation  fh>m  1S42  to  1851,  both  inclusive,  with  the 
amount  of  cost  per  mile • 

Statement  of  the  amount  paid  for  mail  transportation  and  the  net 
rerenue  arising  ftom  postages  in  each  State  and  Territory  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1851 

ASVUAl  BI70ST  OF  THX  SECftXTAST  OP  THE  IVTEUOE. 
AeeompanftMg  documents y  vix : 

Tabular  statement  of  expenses  of  the  judiciary,  showing  the  increase 
thereof  over  the  increase  of  population 

Tabular  statement  of  salaries  of  the  district  judges  of  the  United 
States 

Latter  of  acting  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  in  relation  to  the  manner 
of  auditing  the  accounts  of  the  officers  of  the  federal  courts. . . 
of  GomptroDer  of  the  Treasury  in  relation  to  the  statutes  pre- 
scribing fees.  Ice,  in  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico,  Utah, 
Oregon  and  Mfainesota 

Letter  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  in  relation  to  accounts  of 
officers  of  the  federal  courts  of  the  United  States 

Ammal  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office 

Beport  of  4he  Superintendent  of  the  Census  Board 

Anooal  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions 

Anniial  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affkirs 


CoomnmSeating  infbrmation  in  relation  to  the  firing  into  and  seizure 
of  the  American  steamship  Prometheus 

Commnicating  a  despatch  fh>m  Mr.  Niles,  late  charge  d'affiiires  to 
Sardinia,  on  the  suttject  of  a  ship  canal  to  unite  the  waters  of 
tho  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.. 
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In  relation  to  (ho  fVoe  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  St.  John  and 
other  1.  I  ^-  livers ;  and  the  ftee  enjoyment  of  the  British  North 
Amei  "u  .  n  ilslioi  ies  by  citizens  of  the  United  States 

Communicatii.:.  i  resolution  of  the  legislative  council  of  Canada,  ex- 
pressive of  its  s^Uisfaction  for  the  donations  of  Congress  and 
the  legislatures  of  Vermont  and  New  York,  in  aid  of  the  re-con- 
struction of  the  library  of  the  Canadian  parliament . . . « 

Communicating  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  urging  an  early 
appropriation  to  pay  the  instalment  due  to  Mexico  under  the 
treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo 

Communicating  the  correspondence  between  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  United  States  minister  at  Paris,  respecting  the  late  po- 
litical occurrenices  in  France 

Communicating  the  correspondence  with  the  British  government  in 
relation  to  the  attack  on  the  American  steamer  Prometheus  by 
the  British  brig-of-war  Express 

Communicating  the  annual  report  •f  the  Director  of  the  Mint 

Communicating  the  report  of  the  architect  for  the  extension  of  the 
Capitol,  showing  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  public  works 
under  his  charge 

Communicating  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  respecting 
the  delay  and  difficulty  in  making  the  apportionment  among 
the  States  of  the  representatives  of  the  thirty- third  Congress. . . 

In  relation  to  the  mission  of  Mr.  Balesticr,  late  United  States  consul 
at  Singapore,  in  Eastern  Asia 

Transmitting  for  the  revision  of  Congress,  a  copy  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  masters,  ftc,  of  United  States  vessels  at  the  free 
ports  of  China 

Communicating  information  in  relation  to  the  extension  of  the  Capitol 

Communicating  certain  official  documents  relative;  to  the  Empire  of 
Japan  and  serving  to  illustrate  the  existing  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan 

In  relation  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  Oregon,  growing  out  of  a  conflict 
of  opinion  among  the  authorities  of  that  T  cnitory  in  regard  to 
the  location  of  the  seat  of  government  therein 

Communicating  papers  in  relation  to  the  claim  of  ^'ainuei  A.  Bel- 
den  &  Co 

Communicating  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  ace«>nt])5init'<l  by  ;i 
letter  from  the  Spanish  minister,  claiming  indemnity  lor  Sj):in- 
ihh  subjects  who  sustained  injury  in  the  popular  tumult  at  is'tw 
Orleans  in  August  1851 r 

Communicating  the  correspondence  of  the  Amcric  m  chirjje  iralll.ires 
at  Vienna  with  the  Department  of  State,  on  the  .subject  ot  tlie 
apprehension  and  imprisonment,  by  the  Austrian  autii<»rities,  oi 
the  Rev.  Charles  L.  Brace,  an  American  citizen 

Communicating  correspondence  with  Mr.  Hulseni.um.  luf.*  cbur.ixe 
d'affaires  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  on  the  oceasion  "i  Ins 
withdrawal  from  his  place  as  charge  d'affairi's 

Communicating  correspondence  between  the  governments  of  tin*  Uuitfil 
States  and  Mexico  respecting  a  right  of  way  iwr  a  r.ti<roai}  aiai 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantcpec 

In  relation  to  the  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  the  British  possesMoiis  it) 
North  America 

Communicating  information  in  relation  to  the  controversies  bet\v(.<eri 
the  United  States  consul  at  Acapulco,  in  Mexico,  and  the  Mexi- 
can authorities 

Communicating  the  correspondence  between  the  guvtrnments  of  the 
United  States  and  Peru,  regarding  the  Lobos  iMauds,  (parts 
1  and  2) 

Communicating  the  correspondence  of  R..M.  Walsh,  Esq.,  while 
acting  as  a  special  agent  of  the  United  States  in  the  Island  of 
St.  Domingo / 
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Conmranicatliig  copies  of  the  fiAte0  of  Mr.  Loais  de  la  Ron  and  Mr. 
J.  M.  GoDZiJes  de  la  Yega 

OcnmnQirieating  correspondence  with  Mr.  Lawrence,  United  States 
minister  at  London,  in  relatijn  to  foreign  postal  arrangements 

Gommnnicating  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  rela- 
tion to  fixing  the  initial  point  in  the  boundary  line  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico 


DEPARTMENTS. 

REPOBTS  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE : 

Showing  the  unount  expended  under  the  appropriation  for  expenses 
of  the  agent  of  the  Sublime  Forte  of  Turkey 

TTitb  the  correspondence  in  relation  to  tho  imprisonment  of  John  S. 
Thrasher  at  Havana,  in  the  island  of  Cuba 

Oommunicating  the  letter  of  Mr.  Nilcs,  late  charge  d'affaires  to  Sar- 
dinia, on  the  snbject  of  a  ship  canal  to  unite  the  waters  of  tho 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans > 

Communicating  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Rives,  U.  S.  minister  at 
Paris,  respecting  the  late  political  occurrences  in  France 

Communicating  the  report  of  tho  board  of  commissioners  on  claims 
against  Mexico 

In  relation  to  the  mission  of  Mr.  Balestier  to  eastern  Asia 

Oommunicating  a  list  of  clerks  and  others  employed  in  that  depart- 
ment during  the  year  1851,  and  the  amount  paid  to  each 

Showing  the  disbursements  for  the  service  of  the  State  Department, 
including  foreign  missions,  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1851 . . 

la  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  calling  for  iDformation  in  rela- 
tion to  the  G-ardiner  claim 

Accompanying  a  communication  from  the  Spanish  minister,  claiming 
indemnity  for  Spanish  subjects  who  sustained  injury  in  the 
popalar  tumult  at  New  Orleans,  in  August,  1851 

Communicating  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Uulscmann,  late  Austrian 
charge  d'affaires,  on  the  occasion  of  his  withdrawal  from  his 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  government  of  tho  United  States. 

On  the  expediency  of  adopting  a  gruluated  scale  of  diplomatic  sala- 
ries  

In  relation  to  the  promotion,  classification  and  compensation  of  tho 
clerks  in  the  several  departments 

Communicating  informatioo  in  relation  to  the  clerks  in  the  Stato 
Department 


Page. 


BEPORTS  FROK  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY  : 


On  the  state  of  the  finances 

Communicating  a  statement  of  the  marine  hospital  fund  for  the  year 
1851 

Transmitting,  with  letter  of  instructions,  tho  report  of  tho  officers 
constituting  the  liglit-houso  boards  on  the  condition  of  tho 
light-house  establishment  of  the  United  States 

Communicating  information  in  relation  to  the  Louisville  and  Portland 
CAYia] 

Showing  the  contracts  made  by  that  department  during  the  year  1851. 

On  the  statistics  and  history  of  tho  steam  marine  of  tho  United  States. 

On  the  expediency  of  repealing  or  modifying  the  act  concerning  ton- 
nage duty  on  Spanish  vessels  trading  between  the  United  States 
and  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 

In  relation  to  tho  establishment  of  a  marine  hospital  at  Memphis 

Iq  relation  to  the  disbursement  of  appropriations  made  for  locating 
lifeboats  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States 

Iq  answer  to  a  call  for  information  relative  to  the  use  of  the  U.  States 
jnarine  hospitals  for  other  piuposes  than  the  relief  of  sick  and 
disabled  seamen 

Communicating  information  in  relation  to  contracts  fbr  light-bouses 
authorized  to  be  erected  on  the  Pacific«oast .^. 
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IKDEX. 


Sulgect. 


Id  ooq]anction  with  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  War,  Nayy,  and 
the  Postmaster  General,  in  relation  to  the  examination,  promo- 
tion and  classification  of  the  clerks  of  the  several  departments.. 

la  relation  to  a  charge  rejected  in  the  account  of  the  Hon.  David  Tod, 
late  minister  to  Brazil,  for  money  advanced  to  Wm.  £.  Ander- 
son, who  was  sent  to  the  United  States  as  a  witness 

IA  relation  to  the  practicability,  utility,  and  probable  cost  of  a  ship 
canal  across  the  peninsula  of  Florida  i  and  also  in  relation  to 
the  navigation  of  the  Straits  of  Florida 

Gbmmnnicating  a  report  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury,  and  other 
papers  in  relation  to  the  claim  of  Mahum  Ward 

Oommunicating  statements  of  the  amount  paid  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  its  several  bureaux  for  printing,  binding  and 
stationery,  from  April  1, 1849,  to  March  81, 1862 .....•• 

In  relation  to  the  establishment  of  a  depository  of  the  treasury  in  the 
State  of  California 

Gommunicating  a  report  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury,  with  a  state- 
ment showing  the  amount  of  the  trust  fVinds  in  the  treasury  at 
the  close  of  the  last  four  fiscal  years,  and  a  comparative  state- 
ment of  the  balances  per  the  annual  printed  accounts  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  in  the  reports  of  finance  for  1849, 
1830  and  1861 

In  relation  to  the  revenue  collected  by  James  Collier,  late  collector 
of  the  customs  at  San  Francisco 

In  relation  to  the  employment  of  agents  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
public  debt 

Communicating  a  report  of  the  seizure  and  forfeiture  of  goods  under 
the  tariff  act  of  1846,  on  the  ground  of  under  valuation  or  fraud. 

Showing  the  payments  made  to  Gen.  Winfleld  Scott  and  Gen.  Frank- 
lin Pierce 

Oommunicating  a  statement  of  the  several  sums  of  money  paid  to 
persons  claiming  the  same,  under  the  act  of  1846,  as  duties 
illegally  exacted 

Oommunicating  a  report  of  the  Register  <^  the  Treasury  in  relation 
to  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States 

Oommunicating  a  list  of  the  names  and  compensation  of  the  clerks  in 
that  department  and  the  subordinate  ofiSces  belonging  thereto, 
except  the  Third  and  Sixth  Auditors  and  Second  Comptroller 
(parti) 

Oommunicating  the  report  of  a  reconnoissance,  by  Capt.  St.  Lucas, 
of  the  coast  of  California 

Oommunicating  a  report  in  relation  to  the  trade  of  the  British  North 
American  colonics 

!iyansmittiDg  a  report,  from  the  Register  of  the  Treaaury,  of  the  com- 
merce and  navigation  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending 

June  80,  1 85 1 

(Sec  index  in  detail,  and  to  general  statements  of  the  above 
document  at  the  end  thereof.) 


REPORTS  FBOK  THE  SECBETA&T  OF  TBE  INTS&IOB  : 

Ob  the  operations  ot  the  Interior  Department  during  the  year  1861.. 

Vlth  statements  of  invalids,  widows  and  orphans  on  the  navy  pension 
roll 

Oonnmunicating  information  in  relation  to  the  plan  adopted  in  pre- 
paring tiie  census  returns 

Oommunicating  a  copy  of  the  instructions  given  to  the  commissioners 
appointed  und«r  the  act  to  ascertain  and  settie  the  private  land 
claims  in  California 

Oommunicating  correspondence  with  persons  claiming  to  be  creditors 
of  the  Western  Cherokees 4 

Bespecting  the  delay  in  making  the  apportionment  of  the  representa- 
tivei^  in  the  thirty-third  Congress •  • 
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INDEX. 


80 


Subject. 


_  sUtementi  of  rejected  or  sospended  applications  tn 
peosioiiB,  and  the  grounds  of  sach  snspension  or  rejection 

Showing  balances  of  appropriations  for  the  senrice  of  that  depart- 
ment on  the  Ist  of  July,  1851,  the  repayments  and  transfers, 
with  the  amounts  applicable  to  the  serrice  during  the  same 
period,  and  the  amounts  drawn  iVom  the  treasury,  with  such 
appropriations  as  haye  been  carried  to  the  surplus  Aind  on  the 
1st  ef  July,  1851 

Commnnicating  a  report  of  the  architect  of  the  extension  of  the  Capi- 
tol  

Communicating  a  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  re- 
lation to  an  amount  due  the  St.  Regis  Indians 

Conmnnicating  a  copy  of  the  charges  preferred  against  the  present 
commissioner  appointed  to  run  and  mark  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico 

Communicating  a  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  rela- 
tiTe  to  debts  contracted  by  Indian  agents  in  California , 

In  relation  to  a  liquidated  balance  due  the  Creek  Indians  for  losses 
during  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain 

Communicating  a  copy  of  an  agreement  entered  into  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  with  Alexander  G.  Abell,  in  relation  to  the 
island  of  Santa  Cruz,  on  the  coast  of  CaUfomia 

In  answer  to  a  call  for  information  whether  any  steps  were  taken  to 
investigate  the  charges  preferred  by  Col.  McClellan  against  Mr. 
Baitlett,  a  commissioner  to  nm  and  mark  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico 

Communicating  information  in  relation  to  the  public  lands  in  the  State 
of  Louisiana. .  • ., 

Communicating  a  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
with  copies  of  communications  receired  from  the  agents  of  the 
department  in  California,  in  relation  to  debts  contracted  by 
tbem 

Communicating  a  statement  of  certain  expenditures  for  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  seventh  census 

In  relation  to  the  printing,  binding  and  advertising  executed  for  or  by 
Older  of  that  department 

Oonunnnicating  the  names,  compensation,  &c.,  of  the  clerks  in  that 
department  and  the  offices  belonging  thereto 

Comnmnicating  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  coast  survey. . 

Communicating  a  report  of  the  Commissioner  to  run  and  mark  Uie 
bonndary  line  between  the  United  States  and  the  republic  of 
Mexico • 


BEPORTS  FROM  THE  SXOKETART  Off  WAR  : 

(>D  the  operations  of  the  TTar  Department  during  the  year  1851 

With  statements  of  expenditures  fVom  the  appropriations  for  conlin- 
ji^encies  of  the  offices  and  bureau  of  the  War  Department  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1851 

Showing  the  contracts  made  under  authority  of  the  War  Department 
during  the  year  1851 

Belative  to  the  constniction  of  a  military  road  from  Fort  Dodge  to 
Diibnque,  and  tlie  cost  of  transporting  munitions  of  war,  pro- 
visions, &c.,  used  at  that  fort,  fVom  the  Mississippi  river 

Shovin/  the  narocR  of  persons  employed  in  the  War  Department 
(»ti'(  r  thin  ofliccrs  of  the  army  during  the  year  1851 

Comti.iinir  -t-'n^  a  statement  of  expenditures  for  contingencies  of  the 
tiiliun-  estfihiiMbment  during  the  year  1851 

Sh<;\^iij;r  the  expenses  of  the  national  armories  and  the  number  of 
arrn.s  and  appendages  made  and  repaired  during  the  year  1851 

Comm (in leafing  ropoits  in  relation  to  the  inundations  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river 
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USDEX. 


Subject. 


In  relation  to  the  claims  of  the  territory  of  Iowa  for  the  ezpeBsea  of 
a  portion  of  the  militia  of  that  territory,  ciUled  into  service 

during  the  autumn  of  1839 

Communicating  an  abstract  of  the  returns  of  the  militia  of  the  United 

States,  and  of  their  arms,  accoutrements  and  ammunition 

In  relation  to  the  execution  of  the  act  to  found  a  military  asyhim  for 
the  relief  and  support  of  invalid  and  disabled  soldiers  of  the 

United  States  army , 

Communicating  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  commencement  of  the  fortifications  at 
San  Francisco 

Communicating  a  statement  showing  the  number  of  flre-anns  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States 

Communicating  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Gwin,  ofaairman  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee on  naval  affairs,  a  report  from  Colonel  Abort,  chief  of 
the  bureau  of  topographical  engineers,  and  a  communication 

A         from  Capta'.n  Hardcastle  on  the  subject  of  divertiog  the  river 
.  of  San  Diego  into  False  Bay,  &c 

Communicating  a  report  of  the  survey  estimates,  &c.,  of  a  route  fbr 
a  road  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Big  Bond  of  the  Red  river,  by 
Joshua  Barney 

Communicating  a  supplemental  report  of  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo, 
made  by  General  Pillow  to  General  Scott 

On  the  necessity  of  establishing  suitable  depots  for  the  preservation 
of  gunpowder  belonging  to  the  United  States « 

In  relation  to  contracts  made  with  officers  of  the  army  to  fdrnish 
supplies  to  the  government 

In  relation  to  civil  officers  employed  in  the  territory  of  New  Mexico 
while  under  military  government , 

In  relation  to  the  improvement  of  the  Tennessee  river 

Communicating  a  report  of  the  topographical  bureau  in  relation  to 
the  improvement  of  the  St.  Clair  flats 

Communicating  a  copy  of  the  reconnaissance,  by  Lieutenant  Derby, 
of  the  gulf  of  California  and  the  Colorado  river 

In  relation  to  the  construction  of  a  canal  across  the  peninsula  of 
Florida 

In  relation  to  the  printing,  binding,  and  advertising  executed  for  or 
by  order  of  the  War  Department. 

In  relation  to  a  proposed  increase  of  the  number  of  cadets  and  a 
change  in  the  course  of  instruction  at  the  military  academy, 
with  an  estimate  of  the  expenses  thereof 

Communicating  the  names,  compensation,  &c.,  of  the  clerks  in  the 
War  Department  and  its  bureau 

Communicating  the  report  of  Lieutenant  Derby  in  relation  to  the 
Tulares  valley 

In  relation  to  the  Mexican  boundary  commission 


Page 


BEFOKTS  FBOM  THE  BECRKTABT  OV  THE  JTATT  : 

On  the  operations  of  the  Navy  Department  during  the  year  1861 

Transmitting  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  in  the  case  of 
Wm.  K.  Latimer,  a  captain  in  the  navy 

Conmiunicating  copies  of  contracts  for  the  construction  of  dry  docks, 
basins  and  railways  at  Kittery,  Philadelphia  and  Pensacola; 
and  for  a  floating  sectional  dock  at  San  Francisco 

Communicating,  in  conjunction  with  the  Postmaster  General,  informa- 
tion in  relation  to  the  contracts,  with  copies  thereof,  for  the 
transportation  of  the  mails  by  steamships  between  New  York 
and  California 

In  relation  to  the  expediency  of  a  reconnoissance  of  the  routes  of  na- 
vigation in  the  Northern  and  in  the  China  and  Japan  seas 

Communicating  the  reports  of  Engineer  Ellis,  and  other  officers,  of  a 
test  of  coals  made  at  the  navy-yrrd  at  Washington 
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41 


Snl^ect. 


Vol. 


No. 


Page. 


Ib  Telattoik  to  the  qaaliti«»  of  tbe.seTenl  epectcs  of  coal4}Ow  uaod  by  ; 

the  niiry  of  the  XJtiHed  States 

CMununicallng  the  names  of  naTa)  officers  who  have  received  greater  ' 
pay  than  ia  proTlded  by  the  act  regulating  the  pay  of  the  Davy,  ; 

the  amoont  paid  and  the  authority  therefor I 

Itt  aofiiweT  to  the  reaoIutioD  calting  for  informatioD  in  regard  to  officers  f 

of  the  navy  recelTing  greater  compensation  than  is  provided  ; 

by  act  of  March  3, 1836,  whether  settled  in  the  office  of  the 

yoorih  Atidhor  or  elsewhere,  and  especially  whether  any  of 

\boae  officera  employed  on  the  coast  survey  are  receiving  such 

compensation 

Cemmanicatlng  a  repoxt  of  the  engineer-in-chlef  of  the  navy,  on  the  ,• 

comparative  value  ol  the  anthracite' and  bitaminous  coals 

CoHfununicating  information  of  the  removal  of  the  wreck  of  the  United 

States  steam  frigate  Miaaouri  from  tlie  Bay  of  Gibraltar 

Ib  acairer  to  a  resolution  calling  for  the  report  of  the  board  on  maiine  . 

condensen? : 

CoBBHUuicaling  a  report  of  Lieutenant  Davis,  the  officer  charged  with  I 

the  superintendence  of  the  preparation  of  the  American  Nau-  ; 

tical  Almanac 

]■  relation  to  the  printing,  binding  and  advertising  executed  for  or  by 

order  of  the  Navy  Department 

Commanicating  the  names,  compensation,  &c.,  of  the  clerks  in  that  i 

department  and  its  bureaus 

Commamcating  letteic  from  officers  of  the  navy  on  the  subject  of  cor*  • 

poral  ponishment  in  the  navy,  and  a  revision  of  the  regulations  ! 

lor  its  better  government - 

In  relation  to  dry  docks  in  California 

aaPOKTS  FKOM  TUE   POSTMASTER   GENERAL*. 


On  the  operationa  of  the  Post  Office  Department  during  the  year  i 
1861 

With  statements  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  for  the  quarter  ending  September  80, 1852. . 

Communicating  information  and  correspondence  in  relation  to  the 
contracts  for  transporting  the  mails  in  steamships  between 
New  York  and  California 

In  relation  to  the  poatal  operations  of  the  United  States 

Communicating  information  in  relation  to  the  clerks  in  the  Post  Office 
Department 


RBPOaT   FROM  THK   ATl'ORNET   GENERAL  : 

Communicating  the  names,  compensation,  &c.,  of  the  clerks  employed 
m  bis  office  during  the  year  1851 


SUBORDINATE  DEPARTMENTS. 
aapoRTn  from  rus  commissioner  of  the  general  lakd  office  : 

Oa  %Yf  operationa  of  the  General  Land  Office  during  the  year  1851.. . 

Traatiaitting  a  copy  of  instructions  to  the  commiflsioners  to  ascertain 
and  settle  the  private  land  claims  in  California,  and  to  the 
Bvreyor-gcneral  of  California  in  connection  with  the  subject. . . 

In  relation  to  the  public  lands  in  Louisiana 


aaPOBTS  FROM   TUiS  COMMISSION EB   OF   INOIAN   AFFAIRS  : 

On  the  operationa  of  the  Indian  Department  during  the  year  1851 ... , 
Comnnoicating  correspondence  in  relation  to  the  claim  of  John  £. 

and  Amoa  Kendiall 

lo  relation  to  the  amount  due  the  St.  Regis  Indians 

Ia  relation  to  debta  contracted  by  Indian  agents  in  California 
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INDEX. 


Sabject. 


In  relation  to  a  liquidated  balance  due  the  Greek  Indians  for  losses 
daring  the  last  war  with  G-reat  Britain 

Communicating  copies  of  communications  received  Arom  the  agents 
of  the  Indian  Department  in  California  in  relation  to  debts 
contracted  by  them 

REPORT  FROX  THE  COMMISSIOHER  Or  PATEHTS  : 


In  relation  to  arts  and  manufactures  for  the  year  1861  (Part  I.). 
In  relation  to  agriculture  for  the  year  1851  (Part  2.) 


REPORTS  PROM  TIfK  OOKMISSIOVBR  Of  PBRSIONS  : 

On  the  operations  of  the  Pension  Office  daring  the  year  1851 

Transmitting  alphabetical  lists  of  invalid,  widow  and  orphan  pensioners 

on  the  pension  rolls  in  1851 

Transmitting  statements  of  suspended  or  rejected  applications  for 

pensions,  with  the  grounds  of  such  suspension  or  rojectton 
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82d  Congress,  [SENATE.]  Ex.  Doc. 

Isi  Session.  No.  112. 


COMMUNICATION 


rROX  TBt 


SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY, 


TRAN8MXTTIN0, 


IX  COMPLIANCE  WITH  A  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  SENATE  OF  MARCH  8,  1851, 


TBS 


REPORT  OF  ISRAEL  D.  ANDREWS, 


COX3U1-  OF  Tire  UNITED  STATES  FOR  CANADA  AND  NEW  BRUNSWICK, 


ox  TBI 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


or  TBB 


BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICAN  COLONIES, 


AND  CPOX  TilE 


TRADE  OF  THE  CHEAT  LAKES  AND  RIVERS 


AL80, 


KcrricES  OP  the  internal  impro\t.ments  in  each  state,  op  the  gulf  of 

MEXICO  AND  t<TRAITa  OF  FLORIDA,  AND  A  PAPER  ON  THE 
COTTON  CROP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


WASHINGTON: 
ROBERT  ARMSTRONG,  PRINTER. 

1863. 


COMMUNICATION 


FROM  THK 


SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY. 


August  26, 1853. — Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  be  printed. 

AcGiTST  30, 1852.— Ordered  that  5,000  copies  additional  for  the  Senate,  1,000  additional  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy,  and  500  additional  for  Israel  D.  Andrews,  be  printed. 


Treasury  Department,  Augiat  25,  1852. 

Sir:  The  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  8th  March,  1851,  requests 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  "communicate  to  the  Senate,  as  early 
as  possible  at  the  next  session,  full  and  complete  statements  of  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  British  North  American  colonies  with  the  United 
States  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  inland  and  by  sea,  for  the  years 
1S50  and  1851,  with  such  information  as  he  can  procure  of  the  trade 
of  the  great  lakes,"  In  compliance  therewith,  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  a  report  by  Israel  D.  Andrews,  accompanied  by  numerous 
statistical  tables,  carefully  compiled  from  official  sources,  with  maps 
prepared  for,  and  illustrative  of,  said  report. 

I  am,  respectfully, 

THO.  CORWIN, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Hon.  Wm.  R.  Kino, 

President  pro  tern.  U,  8.  Senate. 


SCHEDULE  OF  DOCUMENTS. 


GexeroZ  Introductory;  comprising  a  review  of  the  trade  of  the  great 
lakes,  internal  commerce,  and  also  of  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  North  American  Colonies. 

I.  The  Sea-fiakeries  of  British  North  America  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
along  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  Grand  Bank  of  New- 
foundland, and  within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

IL  The  Trade  of  the  Great  Lakes;  accompanied  by  returns  exhibiting 
the  rise  and  progress  of  that  trade,  and  its  present  condition 
and  value,  with  a  particular  description  of  each  of  the  lakes, 
in  relation  to  its  extent,  resources,  tributaries,  outjets,  and  pros- 
pective commerce. 

For  Part  III,  see  Appendix. 

IV.  Review  of  the  Canals  and  Railroads  of  the  United  States^  showing 
their  influence  upon,  and  connexion  with,  the  trade  of  the 
Great  West;  accompanied  by  a  general  map  of  railroads  and 
canals,  American  and  Colonial. 

V.  The  Province  of  Canada^  with  a  general  description  of  its  physical 
features  and  resources,  intercolonial  trade,  foreign  commerce, 
transit  trade,  internal  traffic,  and  public  works ;  accompanied 
and  illustrated  by  a  map  of  the  Basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  pre- 
pared specially  for  this  report. 

VL  The  Province  of  New  Brunswick^  with  descriptions  of  its  physical 
characteristics,  rivers,  seaports,  and  harbors,  its  forests  and  its 
fisheries,  with  statistical  returns  and  observations  on  the  free 
navigation  of  the  river  of  St.  John. 

ML  The  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  a  description  of  its  geographical 
position,  its  most  striking  features  and  various  resources ;  as 
also  returns  in  relation  to  its  trade,  commerce,  fisheries  and 
coal  mines ;  as  also  special  notices  of  Cape  Breton  and  Sable 
Island. 

V'lIL  The  Island  Colony  of  Newfoundland,  with  a  description  of  its  posi- 
tion between  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  its 
physical  features  and  abundant  fisheries,  accompanied  by  re- 
turns of  its  trade  and  commerce ;  as  also  descriptions  of  the 
Labradore  coa^t,  and  of  the  harbor  of  St.  John,  m  connexion 
with  the  proposed  establishment  of  a  line  of  steamships  fi-om 
that  port  to  Ireland,  and  connected  by  electric  telegraph 
Irom  thence  to  the  United  States. 
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IX.   The  Colony  of  Prince  Edward  Island;  its  agricultural  capabilities 
trade,  commerce,  and  position,  in  relation  to  the  fisheries  of 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

X.   The  Intercourse  hetween  Great  Britain  and  her  North  American  Colo- 
nies ;  accompanied  by  tabular  statements  and  returns. 

XI.  The  Trade  of  some  of  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States  with  the 
North  American  Colonies  by  sea;  illustrated  by  tables  and  re- 
turns, accompanied  by  a  map  of  the  Lower  Colonies ;  pre- 
pared expressly  for  this  report. 

Xn.  Review  of  the  present  state  of  the  Deep-sea  Fisheries  of  New  England; 
prepared  specially  for  this  report  by  Wm.  A  Wellman,  assist- 
ant collector  of  the  port  of  Boston,  under  the  direction  of  P. 
Greely,  esq.,  collector  of  that  port,  with  valuable  statistical 
statements  and  tabular  returns. 

Xin.  The  French  Fisheries  of  Newfoundland^  translated  firom  official 
French  documents,  obtained  in  Paris  purposely  for  tliis  re- 
port. 

APPENDIX: 

Containing  notices  of  the  internal  and  domestic  commerce — Tendency 
of  Ohio  commerce,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg,  Louisville,  St.  Louis — 
Steam-marine  of  the  interior.  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  Straits  of  Florida — Cotton  crop  of  the  United  States — ^Commerce 
of  the  Atlantic  States  and  cities,  and  tables  of  the  tonnage  of  each 
State,  during  a  series  of  years. 


NOTE. 


In  the  progress  of  the  preparation  of  the  report,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary lo  change  Part  III  to  an  appendix,  which  contains  notices  of  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  St.  Louis,  Pittsburg, 
New  OrleanSf   the  steam-marine  of  the  interior,  of  the  inland  water- 
routes,  the  increase  and  value  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  trade,  navi- 
gation, &c.,  &c. ;  as  also  tables  showing  the  exports  and  imports  of  the 
principal  Atlantic  States  for  a  series  of  years,  and  statements  of  the 
increase  in  the  tonnage  of  the  several  States  from  1836,  with  the  per 
cent,  increase  of  the  total  tonnage,  and  that  of  the  several  States. 

It  was  conceived  very  desirable  to  publish  a  particular  account  of 
the  inland,  coasting,  and  foreign  trade  of  the  principal  Atlantic  cities, 
and  a  portion  of  the  materials  were  collected  for  tnat  purpose ;  but, 
fcr  the  want  of  correct  statistical  data,  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to 
have  them  of  a  character  suited  to  this  report. 

It  is  proper  to  state  in  this  place  my  thanks  to  Mr.  N.  Davidson,  late 
of  the  Buffalo  Advertiser,  for  his  very  valuable  and  intelligent  services 
in  the  preparation  of  the  report,  particularly  in  those  portions  relating 
to  the  traae  of  the  lakes  ana  the  importance  and  value  of  the  internal 
trade. 

The  importance  of  the  Mississippi  trade,  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
to  every  portion  of  the  Union,  it  is  presumed  will  be  regarded  by  all  as 
a  full  justification  for  the  copious  notices,  in  the  appendix,  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  Straits  of  Florida;  and  the  value  of  the  cotton  crop 
to  the  whole  country  called  for  the  extended  and  complete  exposition 
in  regard  to  it  there  inserted.    Similar  reasons — and  to  exonerate  the 
report  fix)m  the  imputation  of  being  sectional — demanded  the  notices 
of  the  commerce,  railroads,  &c.,  of  the  southern  States  and  southern 
ddes.    It  is  believed  no  one  will  object  that  they  were  not  within  the 
strict  literal  terms  of  the  resolution  under  which  the  report  was  pre- 
pared.   The  annexed  map  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Straits  of  Flor- 
ida, and  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  furnished,  as  before  stated,  by  the 
Coast  Survey,  is  the  first  one  of  the  kind  ever  published  from  au- 
thentic sources.    It  will  be  found  interesting  in  illustration  of  the  views 
taken  in  the  paper  contained  in  this  report  respecting  this  American 
sea,  and  generally  with  reference  to  other  considerations.    The  labors 
of  the  Coast  Survey  are  progressing  in  that  quarter,  and  ere  long  their 
results  will  be  published.    This  map  is  but  an  index  of  what  they  will 
be.    Thorough  and  exact  as  the  severest  labor  and  the  highest  order 
of  scientific  skill  can  render  them,  their  usefulness  to  our  commerce 
wiU  be  unappreciable,  and  their  benefits  will  extend  through  ages. 

L  D*  A- 
Washington,  1852. 
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Washington,  August  19,  1852. 

Sir:  The  undersigned  was  personally  honored  with  your  instruc- 
tions on  the  28th  July,  1851,  to  report  on  the  following  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States: 

"  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  requested  to  communicate 
to  the  Senate,  as  early  as  possible,  at  the  next  session,  full  and  com- 
plete statements  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  British  North  Amer- 
ican colonies  \vith  the  United  States,  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  on 
land  and  by  sea,  in  the  years  1850  and  1851,  with  such  information  as 
he  can  procure  of  the  trade  of  the  great  lakes." 

You  directed  bis  attention  to  the  general  importance  of  all  the  sub- 
jects embraced    in   the   resolution,   their  intimate   relation   to   many 
branches  of  national  interest,  and  the  necessity  of  having  such  report 
submitted  to  you  in  the  most  correct  form,  and  as  full  and  detailed,  as 
die  shortness  of  time  vixHild  permit. 

You  were  pleased,  also,  at  a  subsequent  period,  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  undersigned,  to  that  part  of  the  resolution  relating  to  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  great  lakes,  and  to  desire  that  it  should 
receive  prompt  and  careful  attention;  and  that  all  the  information  ob- 
tained snoulci  be  presented  in  tabular  statements. 

The  undersigned  was  likewise  informed  by  you,  that  if  any  subjects 
not  specified  in  his  instructions,  of  national  or  great  local  interest,  ger- 
mane to  the  spirit  of  the  resolution  of  the  Senate,  should  fall  under  his 
notice,  it  would  not  be  inappropriate  to  submit  the  same  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  government. 

These  instructions,  and  the  great  interest  now  generally  manifested 
as  to  the  colonial  and  lake  trade  of  the  United  States,  have  induced 
the  undersigned  to  give  careful  attention  to  each  distinctive  feature  of 
the  various  important  subjects  involved  in  your  instructions  and  the 
resolution  of  the  Senate. 

The  undersimed  is  fully  aware  that  it  is  his  duty  (as  it  most  cer- 
tainly is  his  wish)  to  notice  the  questions  under  consideration  in  the 
briefest  manner  consistent  with  their  proper  elucidation.  In  justifica- 
tion of  any  notice  that  may  be  considered  Uro  much  extended,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  weighty  matters  involved  are  not  confined  to 
any  particular  locality ;  that  they  affect  not  only  the  British  colonies, 
but  various  and  important  domestic  interests  of  the  United  States;  that 
they  are  interwoven  with  all  the  elements  of  our  national  strength ; 
that  they  bear,  in  an  especial  manner,  upon  the  navigation  and  the 
foreign  and  coasting  trade  of  this  country,  upon  its  various  manufac- 
tures, and  upon  its  commerce  with  distant  nations. 

In  directing  your  attenuon  to  the  first  part  of  this  report,  the  most 
important  so  far  as  home  interests  are  concerned,  it  is  proper  to  re- 
mark, that  although  the  statements  as  to  the  internal  trade  of  the 
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It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  there  are  but  few  natural  harbors  on  the 
lakes,  the  shores  differing  in  that  respect  from  the  seacoasts  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  northern  colonies,  which  are  amply  provided 
with  the  finest  harbors. 

While  the  commerce  of  Chicago,  Buffalo,  Oswego,  and  other  lake 
ports,  is  of  more  value  than  the  commerce  of  any  of  the  ports  on  the 
Atlantic,  except  New  Orleans,  Boston,  and  New  York,  the  harbors  of 
the  lake  ports,  even  whilst  their  commerce  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  are 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  number  of  vessels  already  on  the  lakes.  The 
numerous  disasters  in  consequence  of  the  insecurity  of  these  harbors, 
call  loudly  for  the  improvement  of  such  havens  as  can  be  made  secure 
and  convenient  by  artificial  means. 

The  commercial  and  navigating  interests  in  that  section  have  from 
the  outset  been  sensible  of  the  drawbacks  arising  from  the  absence  of 
security  to  hfe  and  property,  and  have  unceasingly  presented  their 
claims  for  the  artificial  improvement  of  their  harbors  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  State  and  Federal  governments. 

At  a  public  meeting  held  at  Milwaukie,  in  1837,  with  reference  to 
the  improvement  of  harbors,  it  was  ^^Rcsohedy  That  we  will  not  desist 
from  memorializing  and  petitioning  Congress,  and  presenting  our  just 
rights  and  claims,  until  we  have  finally  accomplished  our  object."  The 
spirit  of  this  resolution,  it  cannot  be  doubled,  is  the  prevailing  senti- 
ment throughout  the  entire  West,  connected  by  its  trade  with  the  lakes. 

It  is  not  presumed,  in  any  part  of  this  report,  to  argue  the  question  of  the 
constitutionality  of  such  improvements  by  the  federal  government;  but  it 
is  unquestionably  due  to  that  great  interest,  and  to  the  preservation  of  life 
and  property,  to  state  that  a  great  and  pressing  necessity  exists  for  the 
construction  of  harbors  on  the  lakes  by  some  authority,  State  or  Fed- 
eral, and  by  some  means ;  and  whether  these  should  be  public  or  pri- 
vate, enlightened  statesmen  must  decide.  The  work  should  be  done. 
If  the  government  of  the  United  States,  sustained  by  the  patriotic  affec- 
tion of  the  people,  is  restrained  by  the  constitutional  compact  from  doing 
things  undeniably  needed  for  the  promotion  of  important  national  inter- 
ests and  the  security  of  its  citizens  and  their  property,  some  other  means 
of  relief  should  be  devised.  If  it  does  possess  adequate  constitutional 
power,  it  should  be  exercised. 

The  past  action  on  this  subject  has  paralyzed,  rather  than  aided, 
many  improvements.  Harbors  and  havens,  the  construction  of  which 
was  commenced  by  government,  have  not  been  completed,  and  are  in 
a  state  of  dilapidation ;  and  while  the  public  have  waited  for  farther 
aid,  many  valuable  lives  and  great  amounts  of  property  have  been  lost. 
It  is  extremely  doubtful  (even  if  there  were  sufficient  local  wealth,  and 
if  we  could  allow  the  expectation  of  that  unity  of  action  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  lake  coast  necessary  to  secure  the  construction  of  any  one  of  the 
many  harbors  and  havens  their  lake  commerce  now  so  absolutely  re- 
quires) whether  they  could  be  completed  w^ithout  Federal  aid. 

The  undersigned  begs  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  honorable 
Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  to  the  necessity  of  having  marine  hospitals 
in  the  large  commercial  ports  u|jon  the  lakes.  The  casualties  oi  that 
navigati(in  are  liitle  different  from  those  of  the  sea ;  and  while  the  "fresh- 
water sailor"  contributes,  fiom  his  monthly  wages,  to  the  same  **  hospital 
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money ,^  as  lie  who  "  goes  down  upon  the  great  deep,^  equal  justice  de- 
mands equal  expeaditure  for  the  benefit  of  both. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  diat  these  hospitals  would  be  beneficial ; 
tbey  are  imperatividy  demanded  by  the  mariners  and  the  ship-owners 
of  these  "inland  seas.^'  There  is  every  year  much  sufiering,  espe- 
cially at  the  large  towns  of  Buffalo,  Oswego,  Cleveland,  Sandusky, 
Toledo,  Detroit,  Chicago,  and  Milwaukie,  all  of  which  have  a  large 
steam  and  saiUng  marine,  and  are  rapidly  taking  rank  among  our 
leading  commercial  cities.  At  these  ports  a  larse  number  of  sail- 
ing vessels  and  steamers  pass  liie  winter;  the  number  of  saiWs  need- 
ing relief  from  suffering  is  thus  increased.  Some  of  these  s»»^»^rs  are 
DOW  often  let  out  on  hire,  by  the  collectors  of  customs,  to  those  wantincf 
labor.  No  censure  is  intended  of  those  officers:  such  course  is  forced 
upon  them  by  the  necessities  of  the  case,  but  such  a  state  of  things 
ought  not  to  continue.  That  these  seamen  could  be  comfortably  pro- 
vided for  at  a  trifling  cost  to  the  government,  by  the  expenditure  of  no 
more  than  the  monthly  contributions  received  from  those  engaged  in  the 
lake  trade,  if  proper  hospitals  were  erected,  cannot  be  doubted. 

One  link  in  the  chain  of  communication  through  the  great  lakes  is 
yet  to  be  supplied.  This  will  be  effected  by  the  construction  of  a  ship 
canal  around  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary,  which  will  open  to  the  lower  lakes 
a  navigation  of  fully  a  thousand  miles.  Our  shipping  wUl  have  an  un- 
interrupted sweep  over  wa|ers,  which  drain  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  square  miles  of  a  region  abounding  in  mineral  and  agricultural 
resources.  They  may  be  water-borne  nearly  half  way  across  the  con- 
tinent. The  inexhaustible  elements  of  wealth  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior  will  then  become  available.  These,  as  yet,  have  hardly  been 
touched,  nouch  less  appreciated.  Its  fisheries  are  exhaustless.  Na- 
ture has  developed  its  mineral  treasures  upon  a  scale  as  grand  as  its 
waters.  Its  copper  mines,  the  most  extensive  and  productive  in 
the  world,  furnishing  single  masses  of  the  unparalleled  weight  of 
sixty  tons,  supply  half  of  our  consumption,  from  localities  where,  ten 
years  since,  the  existence  of  a  single  vein  was  unknown.  The  iron 
mines  near  the  shores  of  this  lake  surpass  those  of  Sweden  or  Russia 
in  extent,  and  equcU  them  in  the  excellence  of  their  material.  It  is  pre- 
dicted by  acute  metallurgists  that  its  silver  mines,  though  as  yet  unde- 
veloped, will  one  clay  vie  with  those  of  Mexico. 

While  we  behold  with  wonder  the  munificence  of  the  gifts  which  Prov- 
idence has  showered  upon  this  extensive  region,  thousands  of  miles  in 
the  interior  from  the  ocean,  we  may  also  look  forward  with  hopeful 
pride  to  achievements  in  art,  and  to  commercial  enterprise,  commen- 
surate in  grandeur  to  those  gifts,  for  their  distribution  throughout  our 
country  and  the  world.  Reflection  upon  these  bounteous  gifts  leads  us 
to  the  conception  of  the  means  necessary  to  be  adopted  tor  their  ade- 
quate use  and  enjoyment.  When  the  Caughnawaga  canal  shall  have  been 
finished  by  the  Canadian  government,  uniting  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Lake  Cbamplain  by  a  ship  canal,  thus  completing  the  judicious  and 
successful  improvements  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  so  creditable  to  the  en- 
terprise and  national  views  of  that  government ;  and  when  a  ship  canal 
shall  be  constructed  from  Champlain,  by  way  of  Whitehall,  to  the  Hud- 
son river — ^and  commercial  necessities  will  not  be  satisfied  with  less — 
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when  the  waters  of  Superior  thus  flow  into  the  Hudsont  and  the  ship- 
ping of  New  York  can  touch  upon  the  plain  in  which,  with  their  branches 
interlocking,  the  Mississippi  and  the  St.  Lawrence  both  have  their 
origin,  it  will  be  a  stride  equivalent  to  centuries  for  the  nation.  A 
boundless  field  of  commerce,  and  a  vast  expansion  of  transportation, 
will  thereby  be  opened,  and  a  development  of  wealth,  such  as  the 
world  has  never  witnessed,  aff()rded. 

The  commercial  results  anticipated  will  not  alone  belong  to  those 
whose  labor  and  enterprise  may  primarily  effect  them.  Commerce,  ex- 
ternal and  internal,  by  steamships  on  the  ocean  or  on  the  lakes,  by  rail- 
roads over,  or  canals  through,  the  land,  is  the  advance  guard  of 
civilization.  Whenever  true  commerce  receives  any  new  impulse,  its 
beneficial  effects  accrue  not  only  to  the  country  from  which  it  springs, 
but  to  the  world.  Its  advancement  is  therefore  one  of  the  highest 
duties  not  only  of  enlightened  statesmanship,  but  of  philanthropy. 

Although  this  report  may  have  been  elaborated  more  than  might 
seem  to  have  been  designed  by  the  resolutions  or  instructions  under 
which  it  has  been  prepared,  it  is  believed  that  no  apology  is  necessary 
for  thus  devoting  a  few  pages  to  the  evidences  of  the  rising  wealth  of 
this  broad  empire.  So  complete  is  the  dependence  of  one  section  of 
the  country  upon  another — so  varied  are  the  productions  furnished  in 
the  different  ciegrees  of  latitude  embraced  within  the  present  bounds 
of  the  confederacy,  and  yet  so  admirably  are  the  channels  for  trans- 
portation supplied  by  nature  and  art,  that  the  prosperity  of  each  sec- 
tion overflows  into  the  other.  This  diffusion  of  prosperity,  produced 
by  community  of  interests  and  sympathies,  freedom  of  trade  and 
mutual  dependence,  is  a  sure  pledge  that  our  political  union  can  never 
be  broken. 

The  undersigned  is  not  without  hope  that  the  facts  presented  in  this 
report  may  tend  to  promote  the  struggling  railroad  interests  of  the 
West.  That  section  needs  capital,  and  greater  facilities  for  transport- 
ation; the  former  creating  the  latter.  The  magnificent  systems  of  rail- 
roads in  course  of  construction,  or  projected.  Tor  the  transportation  of 
various  productions  from  the  country  bordering  on  the  Mississippi,  so 
far  south  as  St.  Louis,  must  become  important  channels  of  trade.  The 
political  and  moral  benefit  of  railroads,  as  bands  of  union  and  harmony 
Detween  the  different  sections  of  this  broad  empire,  can  only  be 
measured  by  our  posterity. 

The  securities  issued  the  United  States  and  on  account  of  many  of 
the  railroads  projected  and  in  process  of  construction  in  the  West,  are 
seeking  a  market  among  the  capitalists  throughout  the  world.  Ignor- 
ance of  the  resources  of  the  country  which  will  support  the  roads,  and 
of  the  progress  of  the  regions  through  which  they  pass,  causes  the  de- 
pression of  these  stocks  far  below  their  value.  The  large  amount  of 
naoney,  required  to  complete  the  works  already  contemjJated,  makes  it 
a  matter  of  high  importance,  which  has  not  been  lost  sight  of  in  this 
report,  that  such  information  should  be  given  to  the  financial  world  as 
may  remove  some  of  the  obstacles  encountered  by  the  great  interests 
of  the  West,  owing  to  ignorance  of  their  true  condition  and  resources 
which  prevails  in  the  money  markets  of  Europe* 
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This  ignorance  is  not  confined  to  foreigners,  but  exists  among  a 
portion  of  our  countrymen.  The  former  cannot  understand  how  rail- 
roads can  be  built,  and  made  to  pay,  in  comparatively  new  countries: 
tlie  latter,  living  near  the  banks  of  great  rivers,  and  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  where  alone  surplus  capital,  as  yet,  abounds,  cannot  appre- 
ciate the  necessity  existmg  for  the  .constant  creation  of  these  iron  lines. 
Commerce  depends  for  its  existence  and  extension  upon  channels  af- 
forded as  its  outlets.  Primarily  it  follows  what  may  be  termed  the 
natural  routes,  which  are  often  not  convenient  ones. 

Modern  commerce  has  sought,  and  is  constantly  creating,  at  great 
expense,  artificial  channels ;  and  this  is  so  true  of  the  United  States, 
that  such  channels  have,  in  a  great  degree,  superseded  the  natural 
routes;  for  the  reason  that  the  direction  of  American  internal  com- 
merce is  between  the  agriculturaly  and  the  commercial  and  mamfiiC" 
turin^  districts,  which  are  not  connected  by  the  two  great  outlets,  the 
Mississippi  and  the  St.  Lawrence  rivers.  Produce  leaving  Burlington, 
Iowa,  following  its  natural  outlet,  is  landed  at  New  Orleans ;  or,  leaving 
Detroit,  and  following  its  natural  course,  at  Quebec.  By  the  changing 
influence  of  artificial  channels,  it  is  now  easily  borne  to  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  or  Baltimore.* 

These  are  the  facts  which  give  so  great  consequence  to  the  leading 
artificial  lines  of  communication,  such  as  the  Erie  canal,  Erie  rail- 
road, Western  railroad,  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad,  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad,  the  Virginia  works  in  pro- 
gress for  coimecting  the  seaboard  of  that  State  with  tlie  western  States; 
die  South  CaroUna  railroad ;  the  several  works  in  Georgia,  and  other 
roads  and  canals  alluded  to  in  the  report. 

Many  portions  of  the  country  are  without  even  natural  outlets,  by 
which  to  forward  their  products  to  the  great  leading  or  national  routes 
of  commerce.  Their  products  are  comparatively  valueless,  on  account 
of  the  cost  of  transportation  to  market.  The  wheat  and  corn  grown 
in  the  central  portions  of  Kentucky,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  will  not,  on 
the  spot,  command  one  quarter  their  value  in  New  York  or  the  other 
markets  on  the  Adantic  coast. 

This  difference  in  value,  between  the  points  of  production  and  con- 
sumption, is  owing  to  the  cost  of  transportation.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  local  as  well  as  national  channels  to  the  development  of  our  re- 
sources, and  to  the  further  creation  and  wider  extension  of  inland  com- 
merce. Efforts  to  construct  channels  of  commerce  suited  to  its  wants 
are  now  engrossing  the  energies  and  capital  of  the  whole  country. 
We  have  already  constructed  thirteen  thousand  miles  of  railroads,  and 
have  at  least  thirteen  thousand  more  in  progress.     Our  roads  completed 

•  From  New  Orleani  to  New  York 4,290  miles. 

to  PhiladelphU 4,054  " 

toBaldmore 3,648  " 

«         toBoirton 4,898  " 

"    Quebec  to  Boston 2,696  " 

toNewYork 3,304  " 

to  Philadelphia 3,540  " 

«       "        toBaltimore 3,976  « 

••      "       toNewOrleana 7^4  '• 
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have  cost  four  hundred  millions ;  those  in  progress  will  cost  at  least 
two  hundred  and  sixty  millions  more — making  an  aggregate  of  six 
hundred  and  sixty  millions.  These  roads  are  indispensable  to  keep 
alive  and  develop  the  industry  ot  the  country. 

The  cost  of  these  roads  will  not  be  less  than  twenty  thousand  dollars 
per  mile,  requiring  an  annual  outlay  .of  about  eighty  millions  for  works 
in  progress. 

The  capital  of  the  country  is  not  equal  to  this  demand,  without 
creating  embarrassment  in  the  ordinary  channels  of  business;  and 
unless  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  foreign  capital,  a  portion  of  our  works 
will  be  retarded,  or  we  shall  be  involved  in  financial  trouble. 

We  could  borrow  from  England,  Holland,  and  France,  at  compara- 
tively low  rates,  the  money  needed  for  our  works ;  and  it  is  believed 
by  statesmen  that  by  a  judicious  extension  of  our  commerce  with 
other  parts  of  Europe  to  which  hitherto  less  attention  has  been  paid 
than  it  deserves,  inducements  could  be  created  for  the  investment  of  a 
portion  of  their  large  surplus  capital  in  profitable  works  of  internal 
improvement  in  this  country,  yielding  high  rates  of  interest,  provided 
the  foreign  capitalists  could  be  made  to  fully  understand  our  condition, 
the  necessity  that  exists  for  these  works,  and  the  prospect  of  their  yield- 
ing a  remunerating  traffic.  As  it  is,  our  works  are  mainly  carried  on 
by  aid  of  foreign  capital ;  but  we  have  to  pay,  at  times^  exorbitant  rates 
for  the  use  of  money,  simply  because  so  little  is  known  of  the  ob- 
jects, value,  and  proauctiveness  of  our  works. 

One  course  adopted  by  many  of  those  who  are  constructing  the  roads 
in  progress  is  to  raise  money  upon  what  are  called  road  bonds.  These 
bonds  are  based  upon  the  whole  cost  of  the  road,  and  are  consequently 
perfectly  safe  investments.  They  are,  notwithstanding,  sold,  on  an 
average,  as  low  as  85  or  87  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  the  capitalist  is 
alone  benefited  by  the  advance. 

One  object  which  the  undersigned  has  had  in  view  in  the  preparation 
of  this  report,  is  to  diffiise  information  that  will  secure  an  active 
demand  for  our  sound  securities  at  the  best  rates,  so  that  the  public- 
spirited  companies  who  are  struggling  under  heavy  burdens  may  receive 
what  their  securities  are  actually  worth,  and  may  not  be  compelled  to 
heavy  sacrifices.  Our  companies  during  the  present  year  wiU  be  bor- 
rowers in  the  market  for  fifty  millions,  to  be  raised,  in  a  great  degree,  on 
these  niilroad  bonds.  This  amount  will  be  borrowed  mostly  from  Eu- 
ropean capitalists,  at  a  discount  of  12  to  15  per  cent.,  making  an  aggre- 
gate loss  of  six  to  seven  millions. 

These  bonds  bear  7  per  cent,  interest.  The  above  discount  brings 
the  rate  of  interest  on  a  bond  having  ten  years  to  run  to  about  8  J  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

These  bonds  are  sold  at  the  above  rates,  because  so  little  is  known 
of  the  projects,  or  of  the  real  strength  of  the  country.  The  purchasers 
demand  a  premium  in  the  nature  of  insurance,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  found 
there  is  no  risk  they  demand  and  receive  a  premium  equal  to  a  perfect 
security. 

It  is  no  part  of  tliis  report  to  advocate,  in  any  way  whatever,  any 
particular  railroad,  or  any  particular  route  of  commerce ;  but  in 
view  of  the  unquestionable  necessity  that  exists  for  more  knowledge 
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on  these  points,  both  at  home  and  abroad — ^in  view  of  the  somewhat 
surprising  fact  that  we  have  no  published  documents  which  contain  any 
information  in  reference  to  our  public  v/orks,  calculated  to  throw 
light  upon  the  subject,  the  undersigned  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  meet,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  wants  of  that  great  interest,  although  the  shortness 
of  time  allowed,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtainmg  materials,  has  rendered 
the  work  much  less  perfect  than  he  could  nave  wished.  The  ac- 
companying report  on  the  railroads  and  canals  of  the  United  States, 
l»repared  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Henry  V.  Poor,  the  editor  of  the 
American  Railroad  Journal,  New  York,  with  his  map  annexed,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  may,  it  is  hoped,  prove  to  be  of  value  not 
only  to  the  railroad  interest,  but  to  the  country  generally,  and  important 
at  this  period  to  American  and  European  capitalists. 

The  undersigned  conceives  that  the  position  of  our  internal  commerce, 
as  illustrated  in  this  report,  may  well  be  a  subject  of  national  pride. 
For  the  last  few  centuries,  the  attention  of  the  world  has  been  given  to 
maritime  commerce,  created  by  the  discovery  of  America  and  the  ocean 
path  to  the  East  Indies.  The  world  entered  upon  a  new  epoch  when 
the  great  maritime  powers  struggled  for  dominion  on  the  high  seas.  As 
an  eloquent  American  writer*  has  said :  "  Ancient  navigation  kept  near 
the  coasts,  or  was  but  a  passage  from  isle  to  isle ;  commerce  now  se- 
lects, of  choice,  the  boundless  deep. 

"The  three  ancient  continents  were  divided  by  no  wide  seas,  and 
their  intercourse  was  chiefly  by  land.  Their  voyages  were  like  ours 
on  Lake  Erie — ^a  continuance  of  internal  trade.  The  vastness  of  their 
transactions  was  measured  not  by  tonnage,  but  by  counting  caravans 
and  camels.  But  now,  for  the  wilderness,  commerce  substitutes  the 
sea ;  tor  camels,  merchantmen ;  for  oaravans,  fleets  and  convoys." 

Our  lime  presents  another  epoch  in  commercial  history.  Internal 
trade  resumes  in  this  country  its  ancient  dominion.  Commerce  now 
avails  itself  of  lakes  and  rivers,  as  well  as  of  the  sea,  and  often  substi- 
tutes the  former  for  the  latter.  For  merchantmen,  it  now  substitutes 
steamboats;  for  fleets  and  convoys,  canal  boats  and  freight  trains  on 
railroads.  Upon  this  commerce  that  of  the  sea  depends.  Its  prosperity 
w  the  surest  foundation  of  nationsU  power.  As  has  been  said  by  a 
philosophical  historian,t  "An  extensive  and  lively  commerce  would 
most  easily,  and  therefore  the  soonest,  be  found  on  the  banks  of  large 
rivers  running  through  countries  rich  in  natural  productions.  Such 
streams  facilitate  the  intercourse  of  the  inhabitants;  and  a  lively  trade 
at  home,  which  promotes  national  industry,  is  always  the  surest  foun- 
dation of  national  wealth,  and  consequently  of  fbix'ign  trade.  The  course 
of  the  latter  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  exterior  circumstances 
and  relations,  which  cannot  always  be  controlled ;  but  internal  com- 
merce, being  the  sole  work  of  the  nation,  onlv  declines  with  the  nation 
itst»lf." 

*  Bancroft.  i  Heeren. 
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THE  TRADE,  COMMERCE,  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  BRITISH  NORTH  AMER- 
ICAN COLONIES. 

In  conformity  with  your  personal  directions,  and  pursuant  to  your 
written  instructions,  the  undersigned  has  diligently  prosecuted  certain 
inquiries  with  reference  to  the  British  North  American  colonies,  more 
especially  as  regards  their  foreign,  internal,  and  intercolonial  trade, 
their  commerce  and  navigation,  and  their  fisheries.  Having  procured 
some  new  and  special  information  on  these  several  points,  of  much  in- 
terest to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  he  submits  the  same  without 
delay,  in  the  briefest  possible  form,  to  the  consideration  of  the  gov- 
ernment. • 

Since  his  appointment  as  consul  at  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  in  1843, 
the  undersigned  has  had  the  honor,  on  several  occasions,  of  calling  the 
attention  ol  government  to  the  extent,  value,  and  importance  of  the 
trade  and  navigation  of  the  British  North  American  colonies,  and  of 
pointing  out  the  necessity  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, to  meet  the  important  commercial  changes  which  have  taken 
place  within  the  last  lew  years.  He  has  also  had  the  honor  of  sug- 
gesting the  necessity  of  wise  and  liberal  legislation  in  relation  to  this 
important  and  valuable  trade,  with  the  view  of  securing  its  profits 
and  advantages  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  whose  immediate 
neighborhood  it  exists,  and  to  whom,  under  a  tair  and  equal  system  of 
commercial  intercourse,  it  may  be  said  to  appertain. 

In  the  beginning  portion  of  this  report,  the  undersigned  has  replied 
to  one  part  of  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  in  relation  to  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  great  lakes;  and  in  the  latter  portion  he  has 
the  honor  to  submit  a  number  of  ,4iocuments  and  statistical  returns  in 
relation  to  the  British  North  American  colonies,  made  up  to  the  latest 
possible  moment.  He  most  respectfully,  but  earnestly,  solicits  the  atten- 
tion of  the  government,  and  of  tne  whole  commercial  community,  to  the 
documents  jmd  returns  herewith  submitted,  and  requests  a  particular 
examination  of  the  separate  reports  on  each  colony  respectively,. and 
of  the  special  reports  on  the  British  colonial  and  French  fisheries  of 
North  America;  which,  at  this  time,  wiQ  be  found  to  possess  much  in- 
terest. 

The  undersigned  also  invites  particular  attention  to  the  sketch  of  the 
early  history,  and  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  geologj^  min- 
eralogy, and  topography,  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  pre- 
pared expresslj'  for  this  report  by  one  of  our  most  distinguished  geolo- 
gists. Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Alger,  of 
Boston,  first  brought  to  public  notice  the  imporUmt  mineral  resources 
of  these  provinces. 

That  full  confidence  miy  be  placed  in  the  statements  relating  to 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  colonies  embraced  in  this  report,  it  may  be 
proper  to  siiite  that  each  colony  htis  been  visited — the  three  following: 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick — several  times  in  person  by 
the  undersigned,  and  that  the  returns  have  been  carefully  compiled  not 
only  from  official  documents,  but  fi*om  trustworthy  private  resources; 
and  in  this  connexion  the  undersigned  gratefully  expresses  his  obligations 
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to  Thomas  C.  Keefer,  esq.,  Montreal,  for  his  contributions  respecting  the 
resources,  trade,  and  commerce  of  Canada. 

The  possessions  of  Great  Britain  in  North  America,  exclusive  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  are,  the  united  provinces  of  Canada  East  and 
Canada  West,  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  which  includes  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  the  island  colonies 
of  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  Labrador,  and  the 
widcvspread  region  (including  Vancouver's  Island,  the  most  important 
position  on  the  Pacific  ocean)  under  the  control  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  extending  from  Labrador  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  north- 
era  bounds  of  Canada  to  the  Arctic  ocean,  except  the  districts  claimed 
bv  Russia. 

These  possessions,  viewed  merely  with  reference  to  their  vast  super- 
ficies, which  exceeds  four  millions  of  geographical  square  miles, 
comprise  a  territory  of  great  importance,  more  especinlly  when  the 
manifold  advantages  of  their  geographical  position  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration. But  their  importance  should  be  estimated  less  by  their 
territorial  extent  than  bv  the  numerous  resources  thev  contain ;  their 
great  capabilities  for  improvement ;  the  increase  of  wluch  their  com- 
merce is  susceptible ;  and  the  extensive  field  they  present  for  coloniza- 
tion and  settlement. 

The  British  North  American  provinces,  to  which  these  reports 
and  documents  are  more  especially  confined,  occupy  comparatively 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  aggregate  superficies  of  the  whole  of 
the  British  possessions  on  this  continent ;  yet  they  cover  a  wide  extent 
of  country,  as  will  be  perceived  by  the  following  statement  of  their 
area: 

Canada  East,  (acres) 128,659,680 

Canada  West 31,745,639 

160,405,219 

New  Brunswick 22,000,000 

Nova  Scotiii  (proper) 9,534,196 

Cape  Breton 2,000,000 

11,534,196 

Newfoundland 23,040,000 

Prince  Edward  Island 1,360,000 

Total  area  British  North  American  provinces 218,339,415 

In  1830  the  population  of  all  these  provinces  was  stated  at  1,375,000 
«ouk.  The  cen.^us  returns  at  the  close  of  the  year  1851,  give  the 
following  as  their  present  population : 

Canada,  East  ami  West 1,842,265 

New  Brunswick 193,000 

Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton 277,005 

Newfoundland 101,600 

Prince  Edward  Island 62,678 

TiHal 2,476,548 


J4 
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The  following  table  is  an  abstract  from  the  late  Canadian  census  r 


Origin. 


Natives  of  England  and  Wales 1 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Canada,  French  origin 

**       not  of  French  origin .... 

United  States 

Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward 

New  Brunswick 

Newfoondland 

West  Indies 

East  Indies 

Geimany  and  Holland 

France  and  Belgium 

Italy  and  Greece 

Spain  and  Portugal 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Russia,  Poland,  and  Prussia 

Switzerland 

Austria  and  Hungary' 

Guernsey 

Jersey  and  other  British  Islands. 

Other  places 

Bom  at  sea 

Birth-place  not  known 

Total  population 


Lower 
Canada. 


11,230 

14,565 

51,499 

669,528 

125, 580 

12,482 

474 

480 

51 

47 

4 

159 

359 

28 

18 

12 

8 

38 

2 

118 

293 

830 

10 

2,446 


Upper 
Canada. 


890,261 


82,699 

75,811 

176,267 

26,417 

526,093 

43,732 

3,785 

2,634 

79 

345 

106 

9,957 

1,007 

15 

57 

29 

188 

209 

11 

24 

131 

1,351 

168 

889 


Total. 


952,004 


93,929 

90,376 

227,766 

795,945 

651,673 

56,214 

4,259 

3,114 

130 

392 

110 

10,116 

1,366 

43 

75 

41 

196 

247 

13 

142 

424 

2,181 

178 

3,335 


1,842,265 


Taking  the  average  ratio  of  increase  of  these  colonies  collectively,  it 
has  been  found  that  they  double  their  population  every  sixteen  or  eigh- 
teen years;  yet,  various  causes  have  contributed  to  render  the  increase 
smaller  in  the  last  twcntj'-one  years,  than  at  former  periods. 

But  the  commercial  freedom  which  Great  Britain  has  recently  con- 
ceded to  her  dominions,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  has  caused  these 
North  American  colonies  to  take  a  new  start  in  the  r^ce  of  nations,  and, 
in  all  probability,  their  population  will  increase  more  rapidly  hereafter 
than  at  any  previous  period. 

The  swelling  tide  of  population  in  these  valuable  possessions  of  the 
crown  of  England,  great  as  has  been  its  constant  and  wonderful  in- 
crease, will  scarcely  excife  so  much  surprise  as  a  consideration  of  the 
astonishing  growth  of  their  trade,  commerce,  and  navigation  within  a 
comparatively  brief  and  recent  period. 

In  1806,  the  value  of  all  the  exports  from  the  whole  of  the  British 
North  American  colonies  was  but  $7,237,940. 

During  the  next  quarter  of  a  century,  after  1S06,  these  exports  were 
more  than  doubled  in  value,  for  in  1831  they  amounted  to  S16,523,510. 

In  the  twenty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  1S31,  the  exports 
have  not  merely  doubled,  but  have  reached  an  increase  of  116  per 
cent.  During  the  year  1851  the  exports  of  the  British  North  American 
colonies  amounted  to  no  less  than  $35,720,000. 
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Equal  with  this  constant  increase  in  the  value  of  exports,  has  been 
the  bcrease  of  shipping  and  navigation. 

The  tonnage  outward,  by  sea,  trom  all  the  ports  of  these  colonies,  in 
1S06,  was  but  124,247  tons. 

In  1831  the  tonnage  outward  by  sea  amounted  to  836,668  tons,  exhib- 
iting an  increase  of  67  per  cent,  in  the  quarter  of  a  century  which  had 
then  elapsed. 

So  large  an  increase  as  this  could  not  be  expected  to  be  main- 
tained ;  yet  the  increase,  which  has  taken  place  during  the  twenty  years 
since  elapsed,  has  been  nearly  as  remaikable.  In  1851,  the  tonnage 
outward  by  sea  from  the  North  American  colonies  amounted  to 
1,'3S3,104  tons,  or  nearly  double  what  it  was  in  the  year  1831. 

At  an  early  period  alter  their  first  settlement,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
North  American  colonies  directed  their  attention  to  ship  building.  The 
countries  they  occupy  furnish  timber  of  great  excellence  for  this  purpose, 
and  are  possessed  of  unrivalled  facilities  for  the  construction  and  launch- 
ing of  ships.  This  branch  of  business  has  steadily  increased,  until  it 
has  attained  a  prominent  position  as*  principally  employing  colonial 
materials  wrought  up  by  colonial  industiy.  At  first  the  colonists  only 
constructed  such  vessels  as  they  required  for  their  own  coasting  and 
foreign  trade,  and  for  the  prosecution  of  their  unequalled  fisheries;  but 
of  late  years  they  have  been  somewhat  extensively  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  ships  of  large  size,  for  sale  in  the  United  Kingdoms.  New 
ships  may  therefore  be  classed  among  the  exports  of  the  British  North 
American  colonies  to  the  parent  State. 

The  new  ships  built  in  these  colonies  in  1832  amounted,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, to  33,778  tons.  In  1841  the  new  vessels  were  more  than  three 
times  as  many  as  in  1832,  and  numbered  104,087  tons.  In  1849 
the  tonnage  of  new  ships  increased  to  108,038  tons.  In  1850  there  was 
a  still  farther  increase,  the  new  ships  built  in  that  year  numbering 
112,787  tons. 

That  the  colonies  have  great  capacity  for  the  profitable  employment 
of  shi[)ping,  is  demonstrated  by  the  steady  increase  of  their  mercantile 
marine.  From  those  periods  in  their  early  hiitoiy,  when  each  colony 
owned  but  one  coaster,  their  vessels,  year  by  year,  without  a  de- 
crease at  any  period,  and  without  a  single  pause  or  check,  have  regu- 
larly sw^elled  in  numbers  and  in  tonnage,  up  to  the  present  moment, 
when  tbeir  aggregate  exceeds  half  a  million  of  tons,  now  owned  and 
registered  in  the  colonies,  and  fully  employed  in  their  trade  and  business. 

The  rate  of  this  steady  and  continual  increase  of  the  tonnage  of  the 
colonies  may  be  gathered  fi'om  the  following  statement  of  the  tonnage 
oi^-ned  by  the  colonies  at  various  periods,  since  the  commencement  oi 
tlie  present  century. 

Aggregate  tonnage  of  the  provinces  of  Canada,  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  at  various 
periods  since  1800: 

Tom. 

1S06 71,943 

1S30 176,040 

1S36 274,738 

1846 399,204 

1860 446,936 
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The  commerce  of  the  colonies  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  beginning 
witliin  the  past  century.  Without  entering  upon  details  of  its  rise  and 
extraordinary  progress,  which  can  be  clearly  traced  in  the  documents 
attached  to  this  report,  and  to  the  report  which  I  had  the  honor  of  sub- 
mitting to  you  in  1850,  it  will  be  of  great  interest  to  notice  its  present 
extent  and  importance. 

The  tonnage  entered  inward  by  sea,  at  the  several  ports  of  the  North 
American  colonies,  amounted  in  1851  to  an  aggregate  of  1,570,663  tons. 

The  tonnage  cleared  outward  in  that  year  from  the  same  ports 
amounted  to  1,583,104  tons. 

Commensurate  with  this  large  amount  of  tonnage,  employed  in 
a  commerce  wliich  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  beginning  since  1783, 
has  been  the  extent  of  colonial  trade  during  the  year  just  past. 

The  value  of  this  trade  is  exhibited  in  the  condensed  statements 
which  follow. 

The  total  exports  of  Canada  for  1851,  made  up,  from  United  States 
and  Canadian  returns,  for  this  report,  give  a  different,  but  a  more  cor- 
rect result,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statements: 

The  total  exports  from  Canada  for  1851,  as  per  returns. .   $13,262,376 

Of  which  Quebec  exported $5,622,388 

"  Montreal 2,503,916 

**  Inland  ports 5,136,072 

13^262,376 

Exported  to  Great  Britain $6,435,844 

"  United  States 4,939,300 

"          British  North  American  colonies.   1,060,544 
"  Other  countries 826,688 

13,262,376 

The  character  of  the  above,  and  the  comparative  value  of  the  chief 
material  interests  of  the  colony,  may  be  seen  by  the  following  table: 

Mines $86,752 

Sea 249,296 

Forest 6,063,512 

Agiicultural 817,496 

Vegetable  food 3,766,396 

Other  agricultural  products 38,028 

Manufactures 55,124 

Unenumeratcd 2,115,772 


• 


13,262,376 
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Imports  into  Canada  by  river  Su  Lawrence^  gi^^g  ^y  ^^^  principal  arti- 
cles and  values^  for  the  year  1851. 


Arddet. 


Tea 

Tobacco 

Cotton  manufactures 

Woollen  manufactures 

Hardware  manufactures 

Wooden  ware 

Machinery 

Boots  and  shoes 

Manufactures  of  leather 

Hides 

Tanned  leather 

Oil,  not  palm 

Paper 

Rice 

Sugar 

Molasses 

Salt 

Glass 

Coal 

Furs 

Manufactures  of  silk 

Manufactures  of  India  rubber 

Dye  stuffs 

Coffee 

Fruit 

Fish 

Unenumerated 


Yalaes. 


$168,084 

18,924 

3,018,332 

2,301,816 

1,627,208 

11,612 

6,852 

6,868 

53,156 

1,164 

46,440 

135,708 

65,228 

12,396 

712,408 

60,968 

25,980 

78,26a 

101,176 

90,032 

407,492: 

233,324 

38,916i 

13,632: 

54,304 

71,860) 

5,855,776 


15,217,316 


TUs  includes  the  imports  in  transit  for  the  United  States,  and  those* 
onder  bond  for  Upper  Canada. 
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Erportifrom  Canada  to  other  countries^  (j^rincifally  Great  Britain,)  giving 
the  principal  articles  and  values j  for  the  year  1861. 


•  . 


Articles. 


Apples - — - 

Ashes,  pot 

Ashes,  pearl 

Ash  timber 

Barley 

Battens 

Beef.. 

Birch  timber 

Biscuit 

Butter 

Deals,  pine  and  spruce 

Elm  timber 

Flour - 

•  Handspikes 

Lard 

Lath-wood  and  6re-WQod 

Masts 

Meal,  corn  and  oat 

Oak  timber 

Oars 

Oats --, 

Peas  and  beans 

Pine  timber,  red  and  white 

Pork 

Shingles 

Spars 

Staves 

Tamarac  wood  and  sleepers 

Furs  and  skins ' 

Total  from  Quebec 

Value  of  similar  articles  from  Montreal 
Unenumerated  from  other  ports 

Total  exports  by  the  St.  Lawrence 


Valnei. 


$2,404 

86,900 

37,372 

14,900 

408 

1,960 

5,268 

18,468 

4,376 

26,696 

937,480 

196,124 

670,876 

900 

2,256 

32,080 

67,100 

9,976 

189,308 

4,536 

2,276 

8,960 

1,974,760 

30,424 

.       260 

44,640 

382,136 

6,096 

12,208 


4,671,048 
2,060,156 
1,401,212 


8,132,416 


As  ticarlv  te  ci 
natural  products, 
into  the  colooic^ 
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ascertained,  the  foUowing  statements  exhibit  the 
Stic  manufactures,  and  foreign  goods  imported 
the  United  States  for  1851. 


Natural  products. 

Domestic  manu- 
factures. 

Foreign  goods, 
&c. 

Canada 

New  Brunswick 

82,024,188 
869,683 
803,946 
817,361 

77,858 

83,471,685 
335,515 
115,397 
415,943 

82,712,675 
325,702 

Newfoundland 

34,'923 

Nova  Scotia 

157,160 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Aggregate  of  colonial  imparts  from    Great  Britain,   United  States,  and 

other  countries ^  for  the  year  1651- 


Canada 

No\-a  Scotia 

New  Brunswick* . 

Newfoundland 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Total 


Great  Biitain. 


United  States. 


812,876,828 
2,133,035 
2,292,390 
1,600,750 

279,898 


88,936,236 

1,390,965 

1,654,175 

998,735 

41,603 


Other  countries. 


81,447,376 

2,003,640 

954,936 

1,655,696 

305,974 


18,878,706 


12,678,279 


6,191,406 


-'Aggregate  <f  colonial  exports  to  Great  Britain,  United  States,  and  other 

countries,  for  the  year  1851. 


Great  Britain. 


^-^-^ » III  1 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia 

N^w-  Brunswick 

Newfoundland 

Prince  Edward  Island. 

Total 


86,731,204 

142,245 

2,909,790 

2,162,755 

84,966 


11,568,925 


United  States.     Other  countries. 


84,939,280 

736,425 

415,140 

99,970 

55,385 

81,035,538 
2,663,640 

535,190 
2,538,680 

184,638 

6,218,060 

6,877,831 

*5ew  Brunswick  returns  for  1851  show  an  increase  in  exports  of  about  15  per  cent.,  and 
^  19  p«r  eeat.  In  the  imports,  great  3r  than  in  any  «cher  colony. 
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COLONIAL  TRADE  IN  1851. 


CANADA. 


Imports— «ea •tl6,324t,SiS 

inland 8,681,680 


Exports— sea $8,081 ,840 

inland 13,259,888 


Add  for  value  of  new  ships  built  at  Quebec,  and 
sent  to  England  for  sale,  $1,000,000 ;  and  a  farther 
large  sum  for  under-valuation  of  exports — making 
in  the  whole 


$24,006,028 


35,347,756 


$40,000,000 


NEW  BRUNSWICK. 


Imports $4,852,440 

Exports 3,780,105 

8,632,545 


New  ships,  45,000  tons in  all 


Imports. 
Exports. 


NOVA  SCOTIA. 

$5,527,640 
3,542,310 

9,069,950 in  all 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 


10,000,000 


10,000,000 


Imports. 
Exports. 


Imports. 
Exports. 


$4,609,291 
4,276,876 

8,886,167 in  all 


PRINCE    EDWARD    ISLAND. 

$630,475 

360,465 


990,940 in  all 


New  shipping,  15,000  tons. 


Grand  total 


9,000,000 


1,200,000 


70,200,000 


*  This  arnodot  includef  goodi  m  irmuUu, 


t  By  United  Sutet  returns,  $4,»»^». 
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Ahhough  it  appears  by  this  statement,  that,  as  in  most  new  countries, 
the  amount  of  imports  greatly  exceeds  the  estimated  value  of  the  ex- 
pcHts,  yet  it  must  be  taken  mto  account  that  the  apparent  balance  of 
trade  against  the  colonies  is  fully  overcome  by  the  low  price  at  which 
their  exports  are'Valued  at  the  places  of  shipment,  as  compared  with 
the  prices  obtained  abroad ;  the  value  of  new  ships  sold  m  England ; 
the  freights  earned  by  these  ships,  while  on  their  way  to  a  market ; 
and  the  large  freights  earned  oy  colonial  ships  in  transporting  the 
bulky  products  of  the  colonies  to  foreign  countries ;  all  of  which  proGts, 
sales,  and  eaminc;s  accrue  to  the  colonial  merchant,  and  render  the 
trade  of  the  colonies,  at  the  present  time,  healthy  and  prosperous. 

After  presenting  the  preceding  statements,  the  undersigned  does  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  discuss  in  an  elaborate  manner  the  many  inter- 
^ting  questions  which  they  will,  on  examination,  imquesticHiably 
present  to  the  statesmen  of  Ekigland  and  America ;  more  especially 
as  the  question  of  reciprocal  free  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  the  British  North  American  Colonies  is  now  before  Congress,  and 
received  especial  attention  in  a  previous  report  of  the  undersigned 
submitted  to  yourself,  and  printed  as  Executive  Document  No.  23, 
31st  CcHigress,  2d  session. 

From  1794  to  1830  the  trade  of  the  colonies  was  a  subject  of  much 
negotiation  between  the  two  governments,  and  was  always  considered 
by  John  Quincy  Adams  as  one  of  great  consequence  to  the  United 
States.  This  protracted  and  almost  useless  negotiation  produced  no 
other  results  than  a  contraction  of  the  trade  of  the  colonies  and  an 
estrangement  between  the  people  of  both  countries. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  that  Mr. 
McLane's  arrangements  with  England  in  1830,  in  relation  to  this 
trade,  were  most  unsatisfactory  to  the  commercial  community,  and  called 
forth  from  that  interest  urgent  remonstrances  against  their  partial 
character.  Time  has,  however,  proved  their  beneficial  operation 
upon  the  general  interests  of  the  American  and  colonial  trade,  thus 
furnishing  another  proof  that  profitable  conmierce  can  only  exist  in 
perfect  freedom. 

Although  the  convention  of  1830,  upon  the  whole,  had  a  beneficial 
inQuence,  yet  it  still  left  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  colonies 
subject  to  many  onerous  and  unnecessary  restrictions,  which  have  had 
a  very  injurious  efiect  upon  it.  Until  near  the  year  1840,  that  trade  did 
not  rapidly  iucrease ;  but  then  it  suddenly  expanded.  From  that  pe- 
riod to  the  present  time  there  has  been  a  constant  increase,  but  by  no 
means  to  the  extent  which  would  have  unquestionably  taken  place  if 
the  trade  had  been  wholly  unfettered,  and  allowed  to  now  freely  in  its 
natural  course. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that,  notwithstanding  the  geographical  po- 
sition of  these  colonies  with  reference  to  the  united  States,  and  the 
national  importance  of  the  various  relations  with  them,  no  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  policy  of  this  country  toward  them  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  (while  so  much  that  is  wise  and  great  has  been 
accomplished  during  the  same  period  for  the  benefit  of  commerce  in  this 
and  other  countries)  except  the  drawback  law  of  1846,  which  has  in- 
creased the  export  of  foreign  goods  from  $1,363,767  in  1846  to  2,954,536 
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in  1861.  For  many  years  after  the  Revolution,  under  a  wise  and  saga- 
cious policy,  the  colonial  trade  received  a  very  considerable  share  of  at- 
tention, and  efforts  were  made  to  place  it  on  an  equitable,  if  not  a  liberal 
basis;  but  it  unfortunately  became  involved  with  questions  embracing 
the  whole  foreign  policy  of  the  country,  which  prevented  the  adoption 
of  permanent  measures  of  a  liberal  character. 

Soon  after  the  imperial  act  of  1846,  which  had  such  a  disastrous 
effect  upon  colonial  trade,  delegates  were  sent  from  Canada  to  this 
country  to  arrange  the  terms  of  a  reciprocal  free  trade  in  certain  speci- 
fied articles.  The  proposition  was  favorably  received  by  Mr.  Polk's 
administration,  and  was  ably  supported  in  Congress  by  leading  gentle- 
men of  both  parties.  A  bill  was  introduced  in  1848  for  reciprocal  free 
trade  with  Canada  in  certain  articles,  which  passed  the  House  of  lie- 
present  a  tives,  and  would  probably  have  passed  the  Senate,  but  for  the 
great  pressure  of  other  important  matters. 

This  bill  of  1848  was  considered  by  a  portion  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  strictly  a  colonial  measure,  for  the  benefit  of  the  col- 
onists only:  especially,  it  was  supposed  that  it  might  prove  prejudicial 
to  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  country,  as  Canada  lor  a  few  years 
has  been  an  exporter  of  wheat  to  a  small  extent;  but  the  subject  having 
since  been  discussed,  it  has  exhibited  itself  in  a  new  light,  and  is 
now  considered  by  many  as  one  of  equal  interest  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  colonies. 

The  agriculture  of  a  country  is  well  considered  as  its  most  valuable 
interest.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  first  question,  raised  as  to 
the  policy  of  reciprocal  trade,  should  have  related  to  the  effects  of  free 
Canadian  consumption  upon  our  agricultural  interests.  The  accom- 
panying tables,  showing  the  total  production  of  wheat,  rye,  and  com, 
in  the  United  States,  for  the  year  1850,  with  the  quantity  of  agricultural 
produce  in  Canada,  show  that  nothing  is  to  be  feared  from  Canadian 
consumption. 

Agricultural  Abstract — Upper  and  Lower  Canada^  1851. 


Lands,  produce,  lire  ttock,  and  domestic  mann- 

factores. 

Lower 
Canada. 

Upper 
Canada. 

Total. 

Number  of  Dersons  occnDvhur  lands 

94,449 

13,261 

2,701 

17,409 

37.885 

18,608 

4,685 

8,113,915 

3,605,517 

2,072,953 

1, 502, 355 

30,209 

4, 508. 398 

427,111 

yj,  860 

9,976 

1,889 

13,467 

48,027 

18, 421 

3,080 

9, 823, 233 

3,697,724 

2,274.586 

1,367,649 

55,489 

6, 125, 509 

782,115 

194,309 

Of  whom  those  held  10  acres  and  under. 

23,237 

10    to    20             

4,590 

20    to    50             

35.876 

50    to  100             

85.912 

100    to  200             

37,029 

Over     200             

7,765 

Kmnbor  of  acres  held  by  the  above 

17.937,148 

"             **     under  cnltiTation 

7.303,241 

••             "        "      crops  in  1851 

4.347,539 

««             "        •*      pasture 

2,870,004 

**             "        '*      gardens  and  orchards 

*'             "     wild  or  under  wood 

85.698 
10.633,907 

"            "     under  wheat 

1,209,226 
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AgricuUural  Abstract — Continued. 


Lundi,  prodnee,  live  stock,  and  domestic  mono- 

iactures. 


Number  of  acres  under  barley 

"  "         "      rye 

**        "      peas 

"        **      oats 

"  «        a      buckwheat 

«  M        »«     maize 

"        "      potatoes 

«  ••        "      turnips 

"  MM      other  crops,  &II0W  and  idle 

Prodnce  in  bushels— Wheat 

«  Barley 

«  Rye 

"  *•  Peas 

"  Oato 

"  "  Buckwheat 

"  Maize 

-  ••  Potatoes 

•«  Turnips 

"  "  Clover  and  grass  seeds 

**  "  Carrots 

"  "  Mangel  wuitzel 

"  **  Beans 

"  lbs.  Hops 

"  tons         Hay 

"  lbs.         Flax  or  hemp 

"  Tobacco 

"  Wool 

"  "  Maple  sugar 

«  galls.       Cider 

"  yaids      Fulledeloth 

"  "  Linen 

Flannel 

lire  Skock — ^Bnlls,  oxen,  and  steers 

Milch  cows 

Calres  and  heifers 

Horses 

Sheep 

Figs 

Pounds  of  batter 

"  cheese 

Barrels  of  beef 

**  pork 

fish 


Lower 
Canada. 


42,927 

46,007 

1&5, 192 

590,422 

51.781 

22,669 

73,244 

3,897 

649, 703 

3,075,868 

668,626 

341, 443 

1, 182, 190 

8,967,594 

530,417 

400,287 

4,456,111 

369,909 

18,921 

82,344 

103,999 

23,602 

111,158 

965,653 

1,867,016 

488,652 

1, 430, 976 

6, 190, 694 

53,327 

780,891 

889,523 

860,850 

111,819 

294,514 

180, 317 

236,077 

629,827 

256,219 

9, 637, 152 

511,014 

68,747 

323,870 

48,363 


Upper 
Canada. 


29,916 

38,968 

192,109 

421,684 

44,265 

70, 571 

77,672 

17,135 

600,151 

12, 692, 852 

625,875 

479, 651 

2,873,394 

11,193,844 

639,384 

1,606,513 

4, 987, 475 

3, 644, 942 

42,460 

174,895 

54,226 

18,109 

113,064 

681,682 

50,650 

764,476 

2, 699, 764 

3,581,505 

701,612 

527,466 

14,955 

1, 169, 301 

193,982 

296,924 

254,988 

203,300 

968,022 

669,237 

15, 976, 315 

2, 226, 776 

817, 746 

528,129 

47,589 


Total. 


72,843 

84,975 

357,301 

1,012,106 

96,046 

93,240 

150, 916 

21,032 

1,249,854 

15, 768, 720 

1,294,501 

821,094 

4, 055, 584 

20,161,438 

1,169^801 

2, 096, 800 

9, 443, 586 

4, 014, 851 

61,381 

257,239 

168,225 

41,711 

224,228 

1, 647, 335 

1,917,666 

1,253,128 

4,130,740 

9, 772, 199 

754,939 

1, 308, 357 

904,478 

2, 030, 151 

305,801 

591,438 

435,306 

439,377 

1, 597, 849 

825,456 

25,613,467 

2, 737, 790 

886,493 

751,999 

95,952 


The  grain  crops  in  Lower  Canada  are  all  taken  in  the  minot  and  not  in  the  bushel,  except- 
bg  the  townships. 
Beef  and  pork  are  veiy  incorrectly  given  in  both  parts  of  the  proyince. 
The  fish  in  Lower  Canada  is  exclnsiTe  of  the  Gasp^  and  Bonaventure  fisheries,  of  which 
there  is  a  separate  report. 

W.  C.  CROFTON, 
Secretary  Board  of  Regigtration, 
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Abstraet  of  ike  cereal  produce  of  the  United  States  in  1851. 


State. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania ^ 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Floriaa  . . . , 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Ohio. 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Missouri 

Iowa 

Wisconsin 

California 

TERRITORIES. 

Minnesota 

Oregon 

Utah 

New  Mexico 


Wheat,  buaheb  of. 


296,259 

185,658 

535,955 

31,211 

49 

41,762 

13,121,498 

1,601,190 

15,367,691 

482,511 

4,494,680 

17,370 

11,232,616 

2,130,102 

1,066,277 

1,088,534 

1,027 

294,044 

137,990 

417 

41,689 

199,639 

1,619,381 

2,140,822 

14,487,351 

4,925,889 

6,214,458 

9,414,575 

2,981,652 

1,530,581 

4,286,131 

17,328 


Rye,  bmhels  of. 


1,401 
211,943 
107,702 
196,516 


100,503,899 


102,916 

183,117 

176,233 

481,021 

26,409 

600,893 

4,148,182 

1,255,578 

4,805,160 

8,066 

226,014 

5,509 

458,930 

229,563 

43,790 

53,750 

1,152 

17,261 

9,606 

475 

3,108 

8,047 

89,163 

415,073 

425,718 

105,871 

78,792 

83,364 

44,268 

19,916 

81,253 


125 

106 
210 


14,188,639 


Indian  ooni, 
boaheli  of. 


1,750,056 

1,573,670 

2,032,396 

2,345,490 

539,201 

1,935,043 

17,858,400 

8,759,704 

19,835,214 

3,145,542 

11,104,631 

65,230 

35,254,319 

27,941,051 

16,271,454 

30,080,099 

1,996,809 

28,754,048 

22,446,552 

10,266,373 

5,926,611 

8,893,939 

52,276,223 

58,675,591 

59,078,696 

5,641,420 

52,964,363 

57,646,984 

36,214,537 

8,656,799 

1,988,979 

12,236 


16,725 

2,918 

9,899 

365,411 


592,326,612 


8.  Doc.  112.  25 

"Wheat,  average  price  per  bushel 80  cents. 

Rye,  do  do  60     " 

Com,  do  do  45     •* 

TolaL — ^Wheat,  100,503,899  bushels value,  $80,403,119 

Rye,  14,188,639       «       7,094,319 

Corn,      592,326,612       "       266,646,976 


The  total  quantity  and  value  of  the  above,  exported  to  all  countries, 
is  seen  by  the  following  table: 

Wheat 1,026,725  bushels value,  $1,025,733 

Flour 2,202,335  barrels 10,524,331 

Com 3,426,811  bushels 1,762,549 

Indian  meal 203,622  barrels 622,866 

Other  grain,  bread,  &c 520,758 


Total 14,456,236 


It  is  gratifying  to  notice  that  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  United 
States  are  increasing  in  a  ratio  proportionate  to  its  other  material  in- 
terests, and  that  we  are  now  exporters  and  not  importers  of  agri- 
caltuml  produce.     It  is  affirmed  that  the  prices  of  grain  in  Mark  Lane 
ctmtrol  the  prices  of  grain  in  our  exportmg  markets.     The  foUowing 
table  is  therefore  subjoined  to  show  the  quantity  of  grain  imported  into 
Eogland,  our  principal  market  in  Europe,  from  the  United  States  and 
odier  foreign  countries. 
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AbstrtKt  consumption  of  foreign  grain  for  four  years^/rom  1847  to  1850. 


Quantity  in  qoarten. 

Wheat 14,238,313  at  6I5.  9d.  stlg. 

Other  grains 26,031,823  at  31«.  6d. 

Totals 39.276,136 


Value. 
.  .$184,208,170 
..   197,123,110 


381,331,280 


Yearly  average 9,817,^34 96,332,820 

Abstract  of  grain  imjxjrted  for  five  years^/rom  1846  to  1850. 


Quantity  in  quarters. 

Wheat 16,452,566  at  62s.  yt.  stlg. 

Other  grains 27,485,078  at  33*. 


Totals 44,067,533 


Value. 
.$210,769,750 

.  225,261,885 
.  436,021,635 


Yearly  average. .     8,813,526 87,204,375 


T^ahle  exkihixing  the  fiour  and  wheat  exported  from  Canada  in  1860  atii 

1851 — year  ending  January  1. 


1850. 

1851. 

Exported  to  and  through-^ 

Flour,  barrels. 

Wheat,  buflhels. 

Flour,  barrels. 

Wheat,  bush. 

Buffalo 

Osweero 

19,244 

260,872 

32,999 

94),988 

66,001 
1,094,444 

10,860 

269,876 

30,609 

11,940 

101,655 
670,202 

Ogdensburgh 

Lake  Champlain 

18,195 

192,918 

626 

Total  exported  inland 
to  the  United  States . 
•Montreal  and  Quebec. 

404,103 
280,618 

1,353,363 

88,465 

313,284 
371,610 

790,678 
161,312 

Totbl  exported 

Decrease  in  inland  exp( 
Increase  in  sea  export 

684,721 

^rt  to  the  Un 
from  Can  ad 

1,441,828 

ited  States, 
a, 

684,894 

90,819 
90,992 

951,990 

662,695 
72,847 

*  Exported  by  sea  via  Montreal  and  Quebec. 
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Total  quantity  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Canada^^  for  the  year 

ending  June  30,  1852. 

WTieat,  bushels 870,889 value,  $609,681 

Flour,  cwt 496,201 1,008,928 

Rye,  oats,  &c.,  &c 203,570 


1,802,179 


Of  the  above,  there  was  exported  to  England,  viz  : 

Wheat,  bushels 427,615 value,  $455,204 

Flour,  cwt. 343,533 924,079 


1,379,283 
To  the  British  North  American  colonies  other  than  Can- 
ada, viz : 

Wheat,  bushels 24,259 value,  $23,132 

Flour,  cwt. 139,661 346,895 

370,027 


Total 1,749,310 


Total  domestic  fioury  S/t.^  exported  from  the  United  States  to  the  British  North 

American  colonies. 

TO  CANAPA. 

Wheat 208,130  bushels value,  $150,288 

Flour 51,176  barrels -. 191,750 

Com 88,306  bushels 39,158 

Othergrain 6,911 


388,107 


TO  OTHER  BRITISH  N.  A.  COLONIES  OTHER  O^IAN  CANADA. 

Wheat V  261,971  bushels  ..!...: value,  $220,319 

Flour 200,664  barrels 1 945,387 

Cora 101,169  bushels  ......." ..!.....  66,199 

Meal,  Indian.'    57,273  barrels  . .  1 .:......  173,537 

Meal  (rye)  and  other  grains 1 172,187 

1,577,629 


It  will  be  easily  seen  by  these  tables  that  the  whole  of  the  Canadian 
^vheat,  &c.,  iniiportied  fn  bond,  is  re-exported  to  England  and  the  colo- 
nies; and  aJsb,  in  addition,  that  the  export  to  Canada  and  the  colonies, 
for  their  consumption,  is  nearly  two  millions  of  breadstuffs  the  produce 
of  the  United  Statesl 

The  upper  province,  generally  known  as  Canada  West,  has  a  greater 
interest  in  a  free'ihlercbui-se  with  the  United  States  than  Lower  Canada 

*  All  from  CBoadft  except  $68,708. 
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or  Canada  East.  The  origin,  language,  and  other  distinctive  features 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada,  make  their  aflSnities  with  the  United 
States  much  less  than  those  of  the  Upper  Canadians.  Moreover,  the 
geographical  position  of  Upper  Cangida  makes  New  York  a  more  con- 
venient, while  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  larger  and  more  secure,  market 
for  her  produce,  than  Montreal  or  Quebec.  The  various  lines  of  rail- 
way, leading  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  lakes,  give  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  upper  province  facilities  of  communication  with  New  York,  during 
a  part  of  the  year  when  access  to  Quebec  is  extremely  difficult. 

The  canal  tolls  levied  by  the  State  of  New  York  on  Canadian  pro- 
duce passing  through  her  canals  toward  tide-water  amounted,  in  1850 
and  1851,  to  over  $1,000,000 ;  and  property  from  tide-water  to  Canada, 
through  the  same  channels,  probably  pays  half  as  much  more,  making, 
at  the  least,  $300,000  annually  contributed  by  the  Canadian  trade  to 
the  New  York  canals. 

Imports  into  Canada  from  the  United  States^  g^f^^  the  principal  articles  and 

valties^for  the  year  1851. 


Articles. 


Tea 

Tobacco 

Cotton  manufactures 

Woollen  manufactures 

Hardware  manufactures 

Wooden  ware 

Machinery 

Boots  and  shoes 

Manufactures  of  leather 

Hides 

Tanned  leather 

Oil,  not  palm 

Paper 

Rice .• 

Sugar 

Molasses 

Salt   

Glass 

Coal 

Furs 

Manufactures  of  silk 

Manufactures  of  india  rubber * , 

Dye  stuffs 

Coffee 

Fruit 

Fish 

Unenumerated 


Yalnes. 


$893,216 

403,860 

665,124 

439,260 

318,844 

53,724 

85,768 

42,592 

47,388 

89,204 

126,232 

47,804 

32,996 

19,920 

278,468 

19,296 

79,816 

18,828 

38,652 

44,264 

80,768 

53,960 

12,680 

116,988 

81,144 

17,544 

4,780,372 

8,788,712 
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ExporUfram  Canada  to  the  United  States,  giving  the  pindpal  articles  and 

values,  for  the  year  1851.  • 


Articles. 


Values. 


Ashes 

Lumber - 

Shingles. 

Cattle  of  all  kinds  and  sizes 

Horses 

Wool 

Wheat 

Flour 

Barley  and  rye 

Beans  and  peas 

Oats 

Butter 

Eggs 

Unenumerated 


$65,992 

766,628 

20,732 

140,176 

186,848 

41,896 

491,760 

1,181,484 

75,596 

41,588 

135,708 

38,004 

38,008 

1,706,664 


4,929,084 


As  can  be  seen  by  referring  to  table  No.  9,  in  Canadian  returns,  the 
dutiable  and  free  goods  are  thus  stated  for  the  year  1851 : 

Dudable  imports  into  Canada  from  the  United  States $7,971,380 

Free  imports  into  Canada  from  the  United  States 1,147,388 

•9,118,768 


Amount  of  duties  collected  on  $7,971,380,  is  $1,166,144,  or  about 
14|  per  cent. 

The  active  character  of  the  inland  trade  between  Canada  and  the 
Tniled  States  may  be  seen  by  the  following  statement  of  the  tonnage 
inward  and  outward : 


tSWARD. 

OUTWAKD. 

TOTALS. 

American. 

British. 

American. 

British. 

Inward. 

Outward. 

Sttl 

1,224,523 
139,867 

845,589 
202,039 

753, 318 
153,670 

564,089 
206,361 

2,070,112 
341,906 

1, 317, 407 
360,031 

Tstal 

1,364,390 

1,047,628 

906,968 

770,450 

2, 412, 028 

1,677,438 

*  The  fiaerepwcy  betveen  tU«  and  otlier  amoimti  U  espluned  in  •  note  in  teble  No.  9. 
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Inward  emd  outward. 

Steam — American $1,977,841 

British 1,409,678 


Sail — ^American. 
British.... 


293,537 
408,400 


$3,387,619 


701,937 


Grand  total,  inward  and  outward ^.. 4,089,456 


The  total  amount  imported  from  Canada  into  the  United  States  for 
the  three  years  ending  June,  1851,  is,  by  commerce  and  navigation 
report,  $11,156,342 — on  which  the  following  amount  of  duty  has  been 
collected,  as  will  herewith  appear : 

Statement  of  revenue  collected  in  the  different  districts  of  the  United  States 
bordering  on  Canada^  from  1849  to  1851  inclusivcy  (three  years  ) 


Districtc. 


Grosa  revenue. 


Vermont 

Cbamplain 

Oewegatchie 

Cnpe  Vincent 

Sackett's  Harbor 

Oswego 

Genesee 

Niagara 

BnHalo 

Erie,  (Presque  Isle). 

Cuyahoga 

Sandusky 

Miami 

Detroit 

Ifichiliinackinac 

Chicago 


f  181, 915  02 

133,326  68 

42, 842  41 

22, 410  78 

16, 603  54 

273, 173  92 

45,324  66 

44,076  44 

148,740  03 

1,155  26 

126,677  24 

34, 018  44 

244  54 

47, 935  42 

1,797  42 

10, 670  41 


1, 130, 912  21 


I 


Expenses  of 
collection. 


$27, 472  47 
22,965  22 
16,002  22 
14, 222  58 
27,000  95 
38,210  43 
13, 368  47 
21,277  69 
49,601  19 
31,924  35 
13, 228  71 
5,927  49 
2, 470  40 
32,868  22 
4,535  02 
10, 360  73 


331,436  14 


Net  revenue. 


$154, 442  55 

'109,751  44 

26,840  19 

8,188  20 


+234,947  50 

t31,722  66 

22, 798  75 

|98, 885  78 

113, 448  53 
28,090  95 

15,067  20 

$154  75 


844',  338  50 


Excess  of 
expenses. 


1 

2 

3 

■  •••••  •••••• 

4 

$10,397  41 

5 

6 

7 

8 

30,769  09 

•  •  •  • 

9 

10 

2,225  86 

11 

2,737  60 

12 

46,129  96 


Mem* 


<5 


u 


*  After  deducting  $610  02— -moiety  of  sales  merchandise  distributedper  act  April  2,  '44,  a.  3. 

t     **  "  15  99— duties  on  merchandise  refunded. 

X     *'  "  233  53— expenses  attending  prosecutions. 

I     "  "  253  06— moiety  of  sales  merchandise  distributed  per  act  April  2,  '44,  s.  3 

%     "  "  154  93— duties  on  merchandise  refunded. 


Total 1 ,  267  53— deducted  from  net  revenue. 


RECAPITULATIOir. 


Gross  revenue $1,130,912  21 

Expenses 331,436  14 


799, 476  07 


Net  revenue $844,338  50 

Excess  of  expenses 46,129  96 


Add  amount  deducted. 


793,208  54 
1,967  53 

799, 476  07 
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The  first  proposition  for  reciprocal  free  trade  was  confined  to  Canada 
akoe,  and  bmited  to  certain  natural  products  of  either  country;  but 
the  question  has  since  taken  a  wider  range.  It  is  now  believed  that 
an  arrangement  can  be  effected  and  carried  out  for  the  free  interchange 
between  the  United  States  and  the  colonies,  of  all  the  products  of  either, 
whether  of  agriculture,  of  mines,  of  the  forest,  or  of  the  sea,  in  connex* 
ion  with  an  agreement  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  rivers  St.  Law- 
rence and  St-  Jbhn,  the  concession  of  a  concurrent  right  with  British 
subjects  to  the  sea  fisheries  near  the  shores  of  the  colonies,  and  the  re- 
mission of  the  export  duty  levied  in  New  Brunswick  on  timber  and 
lumber  cut  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  floated  down  the 
river  St.  John,  for  shipment  to  American  ports. 

The  free  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  a  prominent  subject  of 
discussion  during  the  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  At  this 
time  it  is  greatly  desired  by  all  those  western  States  bordering  on  the 
great  lakes,  as  their  natural  outlet  to  the  sea. 

The  free  navigation  of  the  St  John  has  been  rendered  absolutely 
necessary  by  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Washington,  and  it  would 
be  of  great  advantage  to  the  extensive  lumber  interest  in  the  northeast- 
em  portion  of  the  Union.  The  repeal  of  the  export  duty  on  American 
himber  floated  down  the  St.  John  to  the  sea  would  be  but  an  act  of 
justice  to  the  lumbermen  of  that  quarter,  upon  whom  it  now  presses 
severely,  and  who  have  strong  claims  to  the  consideration  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

At  present  there  are  no  products  of  the  colonial  mines  exported  to 
the  United  States,  except  a  small  Quantity  of  coals  from  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  a  larger  quantity  firom  tne  coal  fields  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
Cape  Breton.  A  notice  of  these  coal  fields,  and  a  statement  of  the 
quantity  of  coals  exported  from  them  to  the  United  States,  will  be  found 
imder  the  head  of  Nova  Scotia. 

A  firee  participation  in  the  sea  fisheries  near  the  shores  of  the  colo- 
nies is  regarded  as  the  just  prescriptive  privilege  of  our  fishermen. 
Without  such  participation,  our  deep-sea  fisheries  in  that  region  will 
become  valueless. 

With  reference  to  this  important  subject,  the  undersimed  feels  that 
he  would  be  wanting  in  his  duty  to  the  government  if  ne  did  not  ear- 
nestly call  its  attention  to  the  critical  state  of  the  colonial  fishery  ques- 
tion, which,  owing  to  a  recent  demonstration  of  imperial  and  colonial 
policy,  ha«  assumed  a  very  threatening  aspect 

Since  the  Fishery  Convention  of  1818,  by  which  this  government,  on 
behalf  of  American  citizens,  renounced  forever  their  right  to  fish  within 
three  marine  miles  of  the  seacoast  of  Nrw  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  Prince  Edward  Island,  many  of  the  hardy  and  industrious  fisher- 
men of  our  country  have  been  compelled  to  pursue  their  adventurous 
calling  (the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  over-estimated)  near  the 
shores  of  these  colonies,  in  a  manner  by  no  means  creditable  to  the 
standing  or  character  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  tiles  of  the  State  Department  furnish  abundant  evidence  of  the 
losses  sustained  by  our  citizens  in  consequence  of  their  vessels  having 
been  seized  and  confiscated  for  alleged  violations  of  tlie  fishery  conven- 
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tioDj!  to  "which  the  necessities  arising  from  the  nature  of  their  pursuit 
compelled  them. 

For  several  years  pfist,  the  colonists  have  constantly  urged  the  im- 
perial government  to  station  an  armed  force  on  their  shores,  '*  to  pro- 
tect the  fisheries  fi:om  the  unjustifiable  and  illegal  encroachments  of 
America^  fishermen."  The  force  hitherto  provided  has  not  been  sucli 
1^  the  colonists  desired,  having  usually  been  limited  to  three  or  fouf 
vessels,  under  the  command  heretofore  of  discreet  officers  of  the  Royal 
jiavy,  who  have  generally  exercised  the  powers  with  which  they  werer 
iinvested  with  liberal  discretion. 

With  the  view  of  bringing  matters  to  a  crisis,  the  colonial  legisla* 
tures  have  lately  renewed  their  appeals  to  the  imperial  government  for 
^id  to  drive  American  fishermen  from  their  shores,  and  compel  them  ta 
follow  their  calling  in  places  where  fish  are  not  so  plentiful  or  so  easily 
caught.  And  in  order  to  show  their  own  determination,  the  provinces 
of  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia  have  entered  into  an 
s^eement  to  provide  a  certain  number  of  small  cruisers,  at  their  own 
expense,  to  be  stationed  at  various  places  agreed  upon,  to  assist  ia 
efiecting  the  object  they  desire. 

The  Jast  appeal  of  the  colonial  authorities  has  been  viewed  favor- 
fi^bly  by  the  new  administration  of  Earl  Derby.  A  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  British  policy  with  reference  to  this  fishery  question; 
and  a  circular  letter  has  been  sent  to  the  governors  of  the  several 
colonies,  announcing  that  her  Majesty's  government  has  resolved  top 
^end  a  small  force  of  armed  vessels  and  steamers  to  North  America,  to 
protect  the  fisheries  against  foreign  aggression.  The  colonial  govern- 
ments have  fitted  out  six  cruisers,  tuUy  manned  and  armed,  whic^ 
have  sailed  for  the^  best  fishing  grounds,  and  there  is  imminent  danger 
of  a  coUision.  The  colonial  cruisers  threaten  to  make  pri^  of  every  ves- 
sel "  fishing  or  preparing  to  fish,"  within  ceitain  limits,  which  the  cok>- 
pial  authorities  contend  are  within  three  marine  miles  beyond  a  line 
drawn  from  headland  to  headland,  and  not  three  miles  from  the  sfaorea 
of  the  coast,  which  our  citizens  contend  is  the  true  reading  of  the  coast' 
vention. 

Our  fishermen  generally  entertain  the  conviction  that  the  threatened 
exclusion  by  the  British  and  colonial  governments  is  a  violation 
of  rights,  accruing  to  them  under  the  laws  of  nations  applicable  to 
this  subject  and  to  that  region,  fortified  by  former  use,  till  it  has  weU 
nigh  created  a  ri^ht  by  prescription ;  and  many  regard  such  threatened 
exclusion  as  an  illiberal  and  uncalled  for  measure  at  this  period,  doing 
the  British  or  the  colonies  no  good,  while  it  injures  them  seriously.  In 
such  a  state  of  feeling  it  is  noKt  to  impossible  to  prevent  difficulties  an(| 
collisions  between  them  and  the  British  authorities,  and  wrongs  may 
1)0  done  on  both  sides.  Every  dictate  of  prudence  and  of  wise  policy, 
and  just  protection  to  our  citizens  against  an  uncaUed  for  interference 
^y  imprudent  subordinates,  therefore,  imperiously  demands  that  the 
Federal  government  should,  as  soon  as  practicable,  despatch  to  those 
waters,  and  maintain  there,  a  respectable  naval  force,  under  command 
of  discreet  officers.  It  may  be  here  not  inappropriately  ohserved^ 
that  ships-of-war  bearing  the  American  flag  is  a  rare  spectacle  in  thas. 
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waters  of  Maine,  while  British  armed  vessels  often  visit  our  coasts  and 
harbors.  ^ 

In  conclusion,  the  undersigned  would  respectfully  state,  that,  although 
the  returns  and  statements  herewith  submitted  furnish  gratifying  evi- 
dences of  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and 
the  British  North  American  colonies,  and  although  those  returns  may 
be  deemed  perfectly  correct,  having  been  derived  from  official  sources, 
yet  it  is  proper  for  him  to  remark,  that  they  do  not  represent  the  whole 
value  of  the  trade. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  many  instances  colonial  produce  is  entered 
at  prices  much  below  its  real  value;  and  on  the  northeastern  and  north- 
western frontiers  of  the  United  States  there  is  ever  an  active  barter 
trade  carried  on  with  the  neighboring  colonies,  of  which  no  account  can 
be  taken  by  the  public  officers  on  eitner  side.  It  is  therefore  perfectly 
within  bounds  to  estimate  the  entire  exports  of  the  United  States  to  the 
British  North  American  colonies  as  now  amounting  to  eighteen  millions 
of  dollars  annually. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  place  this 
border  trade  on  a  different  basis,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  higher 
principle.  This  would  enable  us  to  mature  and  perfect  a  complete 
system  of  mutual  exchanges  between  the  different  sections  of  this  vast 
continent ;  an  achievement  not  only  wise  and  advantageous,  but  worthy 
of  our  high  civilization. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  a  learned  writer,  (Lord  Lauderdale,  on 
Public  Wealth,)  that  "  Those  trades  may  be  esteemed  good  which 
consume  our  products  and  manufactures,  upon  which  the  value  of  our 
land  and  the  employment  of  our  poor  depend ;  that  increase  our  sea- 
men and  navigation,  upon  which  our  strength  depends ;  that  supply  us 
with  such  commodities  as  we  absolutely  want  for  carrying  on  our  trade, 
or  for  our  safety,  or  carry  out  more  than  they  bring  in,  upon  which  our 
riches  depend." 

The  trade  with  the  colonies  fulfils  all  these  considerations.  It  takes 
from  us  largely  of  those  products  and  manufactures  which  enhance  the 
value  of  our  soil,  and  give  profitable  employment  to  the  labor  of  our 
people.  It  greatly  increases  our  ships  and  the  numbers  of  our  seamen, 
giving  us  the  means  of  maintaining  our  navy,  and  adding  materially  to 
our  strength  as  a  nation.  It  supphes  us  cheaply  with  those  commodi- 
ties we  absolutely  require  for  conducting  our  foreign  trade,  and  sup- 
plying the  necessities  of  home  consumption.  And  lastly,  it  carries  out 
mfinitely  more  than  it  brings  in,  and  so  adds  vastly  to  our  individual 
and  national  riches. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

L  D.  ANDREWS, 

Untied  States  CantuL 

Hon.  Thohas  Corwik, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasunjf  Washington. 
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PART  I. 


THE  DEEP-SEA  F1SHESIE.S 


IN 


T%e  Bay  of  Fundy^  along  the  coatt  of  Nova  Scotia^  on  the  Grand  Ba$ik 
of  Newfoundland^  and  within  the  Gulf  (f  St.  Lawrence. 

In  coonexion  with  the  pending  question  of  commercial  reciprocity 
between  our  country  and  the  British  North  American  provinces,  and 
as  concerning  the  interests  of  a  large  and  valuable  class  of  citizens  in 
the  fishing  towns  of  New  England,  the  fisheries  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  Nova  Scotia,  as  also  those  within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  near 
the  shores  of  Cape  Breton,  Prince  Edward  Island,  New  Brunswick, 
and  that  part  of  Canada  known  as  Gasp6,  occupy  a  prominent  position. 

It  is  sufficient  at  this  moment  to  state  that,  except  near  certain  por- 
tions of  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  and  around  the 
Magdalen  islands,  our  citizens  are  not  permitted  to  fish,  save  at  the 
distance  of  dbree  marine  miles  fi-om  the  land. 

It  has  been  contended  by  the  provincial  authorities,  acting  under  the 
opinion  oi  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown  in  England,  that  these  three 
miles  are  to  be  measured  firom  headland  to  headland,  and  not  fi'om  the 
bays  or  indents  of  the  coast.  Under  this  construction  of  the  convention 
of  1818,  our  vessels  have  been  sometimes  seized  and  confiscated;  but 
the  imperial  government  has  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  this  construc- 
tion of  the  convention  was  too  strict,  and  that  our  vessels  might  enter 
bays,  straits,  or  estuaries,  the  entrances  to  which  were  more  than  six 
miles  wide. 

But  even  this  modified  construction  of  the  convention  bears  hardly 
upon  our  industrious  fishermen  in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  I  now  proceed 
to  show. 

The  fishing  grounds  to  which  our  vessels  principally  resort,  are  in 
the  bayofFundy;  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Nova  Scotia;  around 
Sable  island;  on  the  Grand  Bank  of  Newfoundland;  and  everywhere 
within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  as  far  north  as  the  entrance  to  Davis's 
Straits,  beyond' the  straits  of  Belleisle. 

Our  vessels  principally  fish  for  cod  and  mackerel,  although  they  also 
take  herrings  at  the  Magdalen  islands,  or  on  the  coast  of  Labrador.  It 
is  troe  that  they  have  a  concurrent  right  of  fishing  on  the  west  coast  of 
Newfoundland  with  the  fishermen  of  England  and  France,  and  a 
joint  right  of  fishing,  with  British  subjects,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador 
and  at  the  Magdalen  islands ;  as  also  the  right  of  landing  at  such  places 
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on  those  coasts  as  are  uninhabited,  for  the  purpose  of  curing  and  drying 
their  fish;  but  this  privilege  is  seldom,  if  ever,  exercised,  because  it  is^ 
of  no  practical  value  to  our  fishermen. 

Those  portions  of  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  New  Brunswick,  on  which  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous for  our  fishermen  to  land  for  purposes  connected  with  the 
fishery,  are  prohibited  by  reason  of  their  settlement  and  actual  occu- 
pation, while  they  are  shut  out  firom  the  best  fishing  grounds  by  reason 
of  the  convention  of  1818,  which  excludes  them  fi-om  taking  fisn  withiin 
three  marine  miles  of  the  coast,  within  which  distance  the  best  fish  are 
ctten  found  in  e^reatest  abundance. 

The  limits  claimed  by  the  British  authorities  under  that  convention, 
if  strictly  enforced,  would  exclude  our  fishing  vessels  from  the  bay  of 
Chaleur,  the  bay  of  Miramichi,  the  straits  of  Northumberland,  and 
George's  bay,  within  which  the  greatest  quantities  of  the  best  mack- 
erel are  now  taken  annually. 

If  an  arrangement  could  be  made  by  which  our  fishermen  woul<J 
have  the  right  to  fish  within  three  miles  of  the  land,  wheresoever  they 
pleased,  on  the  shores  of  the  provinces,  and  also  the  right  to  land  on 
those  shores  anywhere — ^first  agreeing  with  the  owner  or  occupant  of 
the  soil  for  the  use  of  the  necessary  ground  for  fishing  stations — it  woulct 
tend  greatly  to  increase  the  quantity  of  fish  taken,  would  furnish  the 
market  with  a  well-cured  article,  enhance  the  profits  of  fishing  voyages, 
and  lead  to  a  considerable  extension  of  the  number  of  vessels  and  men 
now  employed. 

The  codfish  caught  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  by  our  fishermeny 
are  pickle-salted  in  bulk,  on  board  the  vessels,  as  they  are  caught,  and 
are  thus  brought  home  to  be  afterwards  dried  and  cured.  A  liberal 
supply  of  salt  is  used,  in  which  the  fish  first  caught  lie  four  months, 
and  the  last  caught,  one  month.  The  vitality j  so  to  speak,  of  the  meat — 
its  strength  and  flavor — ^is  quite  destroyea.  When  unladen  from  the 
vessel,  the  fish  are  found  to  be  of  a  dead,  ashy  color,  instead  of  the 
bright,  wholesome  hue  which  good  fish  should  have ;  and  so  brittle  as 
scarcely  to  bear  handling — with  hardly  any  smell  or  taste,  except  that 
imparted  by  salt.  The  home  consumption  of  such  an  unpalatable 
article  is  gradually  diminishing,  while  the  inferiority  of  the  cure  deprives 
us  of  the  advantages  of  foreign  markets,  for  which  these  fish  are  wholly 
unsuited. 

The  mackerel  taken  in  the  gulf  by  our  fishermen  are  split,  salted, 
and  dressed  while  the  vessel  is  under  way;  and  it  often  happens  that 
a  fiiU  fare  is  made  in  four  or  five  days,  when  these  fish  are  plentifiil. 
In  such  case  the  vessel,  being  fiiU,  must  leave  the  fishing  when  at  its 
best,  and  make  a  long  voyage  to  her  port  of  return,  in  the  northern 
States,  in  order  to  discharge;  and  before  she  can  again  reach  the  ground 
the  chances  are  that  the  fiish  have  disappeared,  or  that  the  season  is 
over. 

If  our  mackerel  fishers  could  remain  upon  the  fishing  ground  during 
the  whole  season — ^touching  at  some  convenient  station,  occasionally,  to 
land  the  fish  on  board,  and  thus  keep  their  vessels  in  good  sailing  trim — 
five  or  six  fares  could  be  made  in  each  season,  instead  of  the  two 
feres  which  they  rarely  exceed  at  present..    The  right  of  fishing  within 
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three  marme  m3es  of  the  land  is  very  important,  as  regards  the  mack- 
erel fishery;  because  the  best  and  fattest  fish  are  generally  found  in  the 
largest  schidlsj  in  close  proximity  to  the  shores. 

To  the  cod-fisher,  the  right  to  dry  and  cure  his  fish  on  shore  would 
also  be  important*  The  vessel  could  be  kept  in  better  trim,  and  fresh 
bait  could  oe  more  readily  procured;  the  fish  would  be  more  perfectly 
cured,  and  fitter  for  food,  than  under  the  present  mode  of  salting  and 
curing.  A  superior  quality  of  this  description  offish  would  open  to  us 
not  only  the  market  of  California,  but  also  several  foreign  markets 
from  which  our  fish  are  now  excluded,  by  reason  of  their  imperfect 
cure. 

Immediately  after  the  disappearance  of  the  ice  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  every  spring,  vast  quantities  of  herrings  draw  near  the 
shores,  in  order  to  deposite  their  spawn.  Our  fishermen  cannot  partici- 
pate in  this  fishery,  because  they  are  unable  to  enter  the  gulf  so  early. 
The  quantity  of  ice  passing  out  by  Cape  Breton  prevents  their  doing  so 
until  the  season  for  this  prolific  fishery  has  passed.  If  our  fishermen 
could  land  and  set  up  fishmg  stations  on  the  coasts  within  the  Gulf*  of 
St  Lawrence,  they  mi^t  send  home  the  season's  catch,  by  freightinff 
vessels,  and  printer  their  boats  and  part  of  their  vessels  there.  In  such 
case  they  would  be  ready  to  participate  in  the  early  herring  fishery, 
the  moment  the  ice  left  the  shores ;  and  having  pnx^ured  a  sufiicient 
quantity  for  curing,  they  would  also  be  furnished  with  an  ample  supply 
of  bait  for  the  early  cod-fishing,  which  is  excellent.  As  the  herrings 
approach  the  shores  they  are  naturally  followed  by  the  cod,  which 
fr«i  upon  them.  In  the  early  part  of  May  the  cod  are  found  in  great 
abundance  within  half  a  mile  or  a  mile  of  the  land,  in  very  shoal  water, 
of  course,  they  may  be  taken  with  perfect  ease,  and  therefore  with 
much  profit. 

Instead  of  returning  to  their  port  of  ownership  with  the  fares  of  her- 
ring and  cod  which  might  thus  be  taken  before  ouj  vessels  are  nov^ 
able  to  enter  the  gulf,  these  cod  would  be  dried  and  cured  in  the  best 
manner,  by  shore  crews,  and  rendered  fit  for  any  market.  The  ves- 
sels and  their  fishing  crews  might  at  the  same  time  be  constantly  and 
profitably  occupied  in  pursuing  closely  the  several  fisheries,  as  they 
succeed  each  other,  throughout  the  entire  season,  securing  the  best  fish 
of  every  description,  in  the  largest  quantities.  By  leaving  some  of  the 
boats  and  vessels  on  the  coast,  the  fisheries,  especially  that  for  mack- 
♦•rel,  might  be  prosecuted  until  some  time  after  the  period  when  our 
vfssels  are  now  obliged  to  leave  the  gulf  on  their  homeward  voyage,  at 
^'bich  late  period  the  finest  fall  mackerel  are  always  taken. 

Permanent  fishing  stations  within  the  gulf,  with  boats  and  vessels 
always  there,  would  render  the  fishing  seas^  considerably  longer  for 
our  fishermen.  They  would  then  share  in  the  early  sprinff  and  late 
M  fisheries,  firom  both  which  they  are  now  excluded  oy  the  existing 
arrangements. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  advert  to  the  fi-ightful  loss  of  life  and  property 
which  occurred  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  last  October,  to  show  how 
advantageous  it  would  be  to  our  citizens,  if^  instead  of  remaining  at  sea 
through  the  heavy  gales  which  firequendy  occur  in  the  gulf,  their  fishing 
vesseb  had  each  some  convenient  fishing  station,  well  sheltered,  to 
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which  they  could  resort  at  all  times,  and  where  the  crews  could  be  ren- 
dered useful  on  shore  during  the  continuance  of  bad  weather  at  sea. 

Navigation  of  the  St*  Lawrence. 

In  connexion  with  the  right  to  land  and  cure  fish  on  the  shores  of 
the  gulf,  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  much  importance. 

The  fish  caught  by  our  fishermen  in  the  gulf,  instead  of  being  sent  by 
the  long  and  dangerous  voyage  around  Nova  Scotia,  in  order  to  reach 
some  port  in  the  Union  from  whence  to  be  sent  into  the  interior,  might, 
when  ready  for  market,  be  shipped  in  our  own  vessels  from  the  fishing 
stations  on  the  coast,  and  these  vessels  proceeding  up  the  St.  Law- 
rence, might  reach  any  or  all  of  the  ports  or  places  on  the  great  lakes, 
where  a  supply  of  sea-fish  is  highly  prized. 

The  numerous  and  constantly  increasing  body  of  consumers  in  the 
great  West,  even  to  its  remotest  extremity,  would  thus  be  furnished 
with  good  fish  at  resisonable  rates,  caught  and  cured  by  our  own  hardy 
fishermen,  and  transported  in  our  own  vessels. 

French  Fisheries  at  Newfimndland. 

The  recent  movements  in  France  with  regard  to  bounties  on  fish 
caught  at  Newfoundland,  and  exported  to  foreign  countries,  are  singu- 
larly interesting  at  the  present  time,  because  it  will  be  found,  from  what 
follows,  that  the  changes  which  take  place  during  the  present  year  in 
the  allowance  of  those  bounties  are  calculated  to  exercise  a  powerful 
effect  on  the  deep-sea  fisheries  of  the  United  States.* 

Hereafier,  we  are  to  have  fish  caught  and  cured  by  citizens  of 
France,  entering  our  markets  under  the  stimulus  of  an  extravagant 
bounty,  to  compete  with  the  fish  caught  and  cured  by  our  own  citizens. 

This  altogethef  new  and  unexpected  movement  on  the  part  of  France 
has  already  attracted  attention,  and  excited  much  interest  and  uneasi- 
ness among  the  fishermen  of  the  eastern  States.  The  matter  at  present 
stands  thus : 

The  law  of  France  which  granted  bounties  to  the  sea  fisheries  being 
about  to  expire,  the  project  of  a  new  law  was  submitted  to  the  Nationsil 
Assembly  on  the  20th  December,  1850,  by  the  government  An  able 
report  on  these  fisheries  was  at  the  same  time  submitted,  which,  among 
other  things,  sets  forth,  that  the  bounties  paid  by  France  during  the 
nine  years  from  1841  to  1850  inclusive,  for  the  cod-fishery  only,  had 
amounted  to  the  mean  annual  average  of  3,900,000  francs;  the  number 
of  men  employed  annus^  in  this  fishery  amounting  to  11,500  on  the 
average.  The  annual  expense  to  the  nation  was  therefore  338  francs 
per  annum  &r  each  man.     France,  it  is  said,  thus  trains  up  able  and 

*Truidatioiu  of  rec«nt  legislatbe  documents  of  the  National  Aaiembly  of  France  are  ap- 
pended to  this  report,  and  to  these  reference  is  made  for  iiill  particulars.  For  these  and  other 
▼aluable  documents  the  undersigned  is  indebted  to  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  minister  at  tb« 
court  of  St  James,  to  whom  bis  best  acknowledgments  are  justly  due,  and  are  respectfiiUjr 
tendered. 
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bardy  seamen  for  her  navy,  who  would  cost  the  nation  much  more  if 
they  were  trained  to  the  sea  on  board  vessels  of  war. 

A  committee  of  the  National  Assembly  reported  at  length  upon  the 
proposed  law,  and  the  state  of  the  deep-sea  fisheries*  From  this  re- 
port, it  appears  that  these  fisheries,  although  enjoying  large  bounties 
and  privileges,  were  languishing,  owing  to  the  great  distance  at  which 
they  are  conducted,  and  a  farther  increase  of  bounties  on  exportation 
was  recommended,  in  order  to  stimulate  their  drooping  energies.  Upon 
this  elaborate  report,  the  National  Assembly  passed  the  proposed  law 
on  the  22d  Julj,  1851.  It  provides  that,  fi-om  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1852,  until  the  30th  June,  1861,  the  bounties  for  the  encourage- 
m^it  of  the  cod  fishery  shall  be  as  follows: 

Bountiet  to  the  Crew. 

1.  For  each  man  employed  in  the  cod  fishery,  with  drying,  on  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  at  St.  Pierre,  and  Miquelon,  or  on  the  Grand 
Bank,  50  firancs. 

2.  For  each  man  employed  in  the  fisheries  in  the  seas  surrounding 
Iceland,  without  drying,  50  fi-ancs. 

3.  For  each  man  employed  in  the  cod  fishery  on  the  Grand  Bank, 
without  drying,  30  fi'ancs. 

4.  For  each  man  employed  in  the  fishery  on  the  Dogger  Bank,  15 
francs. 

BoufUiei  on  the  Products  of  the  Fisheries, 

1.  Dried  cod  of  French  catch,  exported  directly  fi-om  the  place  whera 
the  same  is  caught,  or  firom  the  warehouse  in  France,  to  French  colo- 
nies in  America  or  India,  or  to  the  French  establishments  on  the  west 
coast  of  Afiica,  or  to  transatlantic  countries^  provided  the  same  are  landed 
ot  a  fort  where  there  is  a  French  consul^  per  quintal  metrique,  (equal  to 
220^  pounds  avoirdupois,)  20  francs. 

2.  Dried  cod  of  French  catch,  exported  either  direct  fi-om  the  place 
where  caught,  or  from  ports  in  France,  to  European  countries  or  foreign 
States  within  the  Mediterranean,  except  Sardinia  and  Algeria,  per 
quintal  metrique,  16  francs. 

3.  Dried  cod  of  French  catch,  exported  either  to  French  colonies  in 
America  or  India,  or  to  transatlantic  countries,  from  ports  in  France, 
without  being  warehoused,  per  quintal  metrique,  10  francs. 

4.  Dried  cod  of  French  catch,  exported  direct  from  the  place  where 
caught,  or  firom  the  ports  of  France,  to  Sardinia  or  Algeria,  per  quintal 
metrique,  12  francs. 

Bounty  on  Cod  Livers.  I 

6.  Cod  livers  which  French  fishing  vessels  may  bring  into  France  as 
the  product  of  their  fishery,  per  quintal  metrique,  20  francs. 

From  the  foregoing  scale  of  bounties,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are 
some  gnnrnds  for  the  fears  entertained  by  the  fishermen  of  New  Eng- 
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land,  that  the  dried  cod  caught  and  cured  by  the  French  at  Newfound- 
land will  be  introduced  into  the  principal  markets  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  advantage  of  a  bounty  very  nearly  equal  to  two  dollars  for 
each  American  quintal — a  sum  almost  equal  to  what  our  fishermen  ob- 
tain for  their  dried  fish  when  brought  to  market.  It  must  not  be  over- 
looked, either,  that,  besides  this  excessive  bounty  on  fish  exported  to 
transatlantic  countries,  the  French  fisherman  will  enjoy  also  the  bounty 
of  fifty  firancs  (almost  ten  dollars)  per  man  for  each  of  the  crew,  a  far- 
ther bounty  of  twenty  francs  per  quintal  metrique  on  the  cod-oil  which 
he  lands  in  France ;  and  farther,  an  almost  entire  remission  of  the  duties 
on  salt  used  at  Newfoundland. 

With  competition  at  hand  so  encouraged  and  stimulated,  it  will  soon 
be  necessary  to  give  our  fishermen  every  facility  and  advantage  for  pur- 
suing their  business  which  by  any  possibility  can  be  procured  for 
them. 

By  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1824,  the  French  were  restored  to  the 
fisheries  at  Newfoundland.  They  in  a  short  time  took  possession  of  the 
west  coast  and  the  northeast  coast,  and,  under  the  high  stimulus  aflfbrded 
by  their  heavy  bounties,  they  nearly  drove  the  British  fishermen  off  of 
those  coasts,  and  competed  successitilly  with  them  in  the  foreign  mar 
kets  they  bad  previously  supplied. 
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PART  II. 


THE  TRADE  OF  THE  LAKES. 

In  obedience  to  your  instructions,  the  following  detailed  report  14 
submitted  on  the  condition,  history,  and  prospects  of  the  trade  and  coin- 
merce  of  the  great  lakes  of  America;  the  character,  nature,  quality, 
and  value  of  their  imports,  exports,  and  coast-wise  shipments,  the 
places  where  originated,  and  whether  on  the  increase  or  decrease;  the 
present  enumeration  of  their  entrances,  clearances,  tonnage,  and 
crews,  whether  progressive  or  retrogressive ;  with  comparative  state- 
ments of  the  present  and  past  years ;  the  facilities  and  obstructions  to 
their  free  navigation  and  the  transportation  of  goods;  the  internal  im* 
provements  completed,  under  way,  projected,  or  imperatively  re- 
quired; the  'character  for  productiveness,  whether  of  agricultural  or 
mineral  wealth,  or  of  that  arising  from  fisheries  or  the  forest  of  the  cir- 
cumjacent districts;  the  growth,  prospects,  and  present  condition  of  the 
harbors,  Ught-bouses,  beacons,  piers,  and  other  works  indispensable  to 
secure  navigation;  and  lastly,  the  farther  works  of  construction,  re- 
moval of  obstacles,  and  general  improvements  of  navigation,  requisite 
for  the  development  and  exploration  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  inesti- 
mable resources  of  these  noble  waters,  and  the  vast  territories  sur- 
rounding them. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  much  information  and  full  detailed 
statements  on  some  of  these  points,  owing,  it  is  beheved,  to  the  absence 
of  proper  legal  requirements  and  authoritative  departmental  instruc- 
tions in  that  respect,  and  the  want  of  means  (except  at  the  private 
expense  of  the  officers  and  others)  of  furnishing  such  statistical  data. 
Most  of  the  officers  of  the  customs  on  the  lake  frontier  are  attentive, 
and  are  desirous  of  furnishing  all  the  statistical  and  genenil  information 
in  their  power,  and  many  of  the  citizens  engaged  m  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  in  the  shipment  and  transportation  of  produce  and  mer- 
chandise, and  especially  incorporated  companies  or  associations,  have 
frequently  furnished  the  public  with  useful  information  on  the  lake  trade 
and  commerce. 

The  interests  of  those  engaged  in  such  business  are  ordinarily  ad- 
Tanced  by  expositions  of  such  data.  But  full  and  authentic  data,  in 
proper  form  for  ready  compilation  and  condensation  into  intelligible 
tabular  statements,  especially  those  for  comparison,  cannot  be  obtained 
without  legal  provision  to  such  end,  and  particular  departmental  in- 
structions presenting  uniform  abstracts.  Funds  are  also  necessary,  to 
compensate  the  time  and  labor  devoted  to  such  important  service. 
Several  of  the  most  valuable  revenue  officers  on  the  lake  and  inland 
fi-ontier  now  receive  inadequate  compensation  for  their  fiiithful  and 
onerous  services.     And  with  respect  to  federal  officers,  jmnctuality 
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should  be  enforced  by  legal  enactments.  The  organization  of  a  sta- 
tistical office,  the  duties  ot  which  should  include  the  decennial  census, 
as  a  permanent  bureau  attached  to  the  proper  department  at  Washing- 
ton, to  which  fuU  information  and  data  from  all  the  departments  and 
offices  at  the  seat  of  government  and  throughout  the  union,  and  from 
all  our  officers  abrosid,  should  be  rendered,  and  which  could  obtain 
like  information  from  the  State  governments  and  other  trustworthy 
sources,  and  from  foreign  governments  likewise,  might  prove  eminently 
useful. 

Properly  established,  and  conducted  by  intelligent,  accurate,  indus- 
trious persons,  it  might  easily  collect  quarterly  all  the  recjuisite  data  of 
our  trade  and  commerce  with  foreign  countries,  of  our  mternal  trade 
and  commerce,  of  our  internal  improvements  and  internal  transporta- 
tion, of  our  growing  resources  in  every  quarter,  and  of  our  coast->vise 
trade.  And  all  statistical  data  that  might  be  wanted,  could  be  advan- 
tageously published  in  advance  of  every  session  of  Congress.  That 
such  information  would  be  invaluable  to  the  statesmen  of  this  country 
who  seek  to  legislate  upon  national  principles,  no  one  can  deny.  That 
vigilant  detector,  the  public  press,  would  then  be  enabled  to  expose 
errors  or  fallacies  in  time  to  prevent  their  causing  inconvenience. 

Other  governments,  less  hberal  than  ours,  seek  such  information  to 
enable  them  to  find,  new  objects  for  ta^tatian:  it  would  be  especially 
important  to  ours  as  enabling  it  to  abolish  indirect  or  direct  restrictions 
and  burdens  upon  the  advancement  of  every  branch  of  industry,  as  it 
might  then  do  without  danger  of  mistake  as  to  the  facts.  The  para- 
mount duty  of  this  government  is  to  relieve  the  people  from  all  un- 
necessary taxation^  and  this  measiure  would  tend  to  ftirther  such  object. 
Congress  would  not  then,  as  is  now  too  often  the  case,  be  compelled  to 
legislate  on  such  subjects  in  the  dark,  by  conjecture,  or,  what  is  infi- 
nitely worse,  upon  the  false  data  and  incorrect  and  deceptive  statistics 
furnished  by  interested  persons. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  now  existing,  it  is  believed  that  an 
approximation,  sufficiently  near  the  realities  of  the  case  to  convey 
an  adequate  understanding  of  the  subject,  has  been  attained  in  the 
following  pages  ;  and  that  the  results,  as  shown,  will  be  alike  gratify- 
ing to  the  enlightened  and  patriotic  statesman,  as  displaying  the  im- 
mense development  and  incalculable  prospects  of  the  resources  of  his 
country,  and  astonishing  to  the  casual  observer,  who  has,  it  is  probable, 
never  regarded  the  lake  trade  of  the  West  as  the  right  arm  of  the 
nation's  commerce,  or  its  area  as  the  cradle  of  national  wealth,  pros- 
perity, and  progress. 

For  the  convenience  of  reference  and  comparison,  as  well  as  from 
regard  to  historical  and  geographical  propriety,  the  matter  collected 
on  this  subject  has  been  thus  divided  and  arranged : 

A  review,  general  and  detailed,  of  each  of  the  lake  districts  of  col- 
lection, seventeen  in  number,  commencing  from  the  Vermont  district 
to  the  eastward  as  the  first,  and  among  the  first  constituted,  and  theiicc 
proceeding  westward  to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior. 

To  each  of  these  districts  is  attached  a  synopsis  of  such  commercial 
and  custom-house  statistics  as  were  attainable,  and  found  to  be  to  the 
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point ;  also,  a  general  synopsis  of  the  lakes,  severallj^  with  their  trade 
and  back  countries;  and  added  to  these,  detailed  statistical  tables  in 
reference  to  the  whole  of  the  great  St  Lawrence  basin. 

To  enter  in  this  place  on  a  discussion  to  prove  what  is  so  generaDy 
admitted  as  the  advantages  accruing  to  a  country  from  a  various 
and  extensive  commerce,  would  be  superfluous  ;  but,  nevertheless,  so 
little  appears  to  be  known,  and  such  limited  interest  to  be  felt,  in  re- 
lation to  our  own  internal  commerce,  and  to  its  bearing  on  the  trade 
and  iwosperity  of  the  country  at  large,  that  a  few  words  on  its  nature, 
past  history,  present  requirements,  and  bearing  on  our  commercial, 
social,  and  poktical  condition,  will  not,  it  is  presumed,  apprtur  entirely 
impertinent. 

In  the  first  place,  the  general  self-gratulation  of  the  people  and  their 
legislators  at  the  fact  that  within  scarcely  a  century's  lapse  our  foreign 
commerce  has  grown  up  to  be  second  only  to  that  of  Great  Britain, 
and  to  threaten  it  also  with  rivalry,  appears  to  have  blinded  them  to 
a  perception  of  the  difierence  of  the  circumstances  attending  maritime 
and  inland  navigation ;  of  the  reasons  why  the  latter  requires  aid  from 
the  public  to  efltect  what  in  the  former  is  safely  left  to  the  means  and 
enterprise  of  individual  communities  ;  and,  lastly,  of  the  preponderating 
influence  of  the  latter  on  the  former  branch  of  national  prosperity. 
It  appears,  moreover,  to  have  led  casual  observers  to  tne  opinion 
that,  because  our  maritime  commerce  has  experienced  so  wonderful 
an  increase  under  circumstances  somewhat  untoward,  it  could  have 
made  no  greater  or  further  progress  if  liberally  fostered  by  the  hand 
of  government ;  and,  secondly,  that  because  one  branch  of  commerce 
has  so  succeeded,  all  other  branches  can  so  succeed. 

To  these  propositions  it  may  be  replied,  briefly : 

First  That  the  maritime  commerce  merely  exports  to  foreign  mar- 
kets the  surplus  productions  of  our  country,  whereby  to  purchase  im- 
ports from  tne  same  or  similar  markets. 

That  this  maritime  commerce  is  sustained  for  the  most  part  by 
opulent  commercial  communities,  on  whom  no  burdens  rest,  at  farthest, 
but  the  construction  of  their  own  harbors  and  their  maintenance. 

That  without  a  supply  of  produce  for  exportation,  l\\e  foreign  com- 
merce would  be  carried  on  under  such  an  adverse  balance  of  trade  as 
would  be  injurious  rather  than  profitable. 

That,  for  the  present,  the  preponderance  of  our  foreign  exportations 
must  be  of  raw  material,  as  agricultural  produce,  produce  of  the  forest, 
the  fisheries,  and  the  field. 

That  even  when  this  ceases  to  be  the  case,  and  our  articles  of  ex- 
port shall  be  more  largely  manufactures  and  articles  of  luxury,  in  lieu 
rfraw  produce,  the  necessity  of  raw  produce  to  the  seaboard  and  the 
large  commercial  cities  will  still  exist  and  increase,  from  the  necessity 
of  supplying  material  and  subsistence  for  the  commercial  or  manufac- 
turing popiuation. 

That  of  those  articles  of  raw  material  which  are  neither  shipped 
as  foreign  nor  used  as  domestic  provision,  such  as  minerals  and  metals, 
evenr  ton  native,  brouorht  into  the  domestic  market  and  manufacturt»d 
at  home  for  home  use,  supplants  so  much  of  foreign  raw  material  or 
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manufacture,  and  tends  thereby  so  far  to  change  the  balance  of  trade  in 
our  favor. 

It  is  contended  by  some  political  economists,  that  of  nations  engaged 
in  commercial  pursuits,  the  largest  exporters  and  the  smallest  un- 
porters  must  be  the  gainers,  since  a  large  excess  of  importation  must 
cause  a  drain  of  the  precious  metals  to  pay  for  such  excess.  It  does 
not  follow  that  if  this  be  true  as  to  foreign  or  maritime  commerce,  it 
is  equally  so  as  to  inland  or  interior  trade. 

The  former  cannot  exist  but  by  means  of  the  latter;  the  latter  may 
exist,  and  in  some  sort  flourish,  without  the  aid  of  the  former. 

Again,  for  articles  of  bulk  and  weight,  no  means  of  transportation 
can  compete  with  water  carriage,  especially  for  great  distances.  It  is 
the  best  and  the  cheapest. 

This,  then,  is  the  position  of  our  inlEuid  and  maritime  navigation  and 
commerce :  the  former  is  the  feeder  of  the  latter,  the  source  of  its 
greatness ;  for  at  such  a  vast  distance  do  our  granaries  and  storehouses 
of  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth  he  from  our  marts  and  workshops, 
that  but  for  the  network  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  artificial  improvements 
with  which  our  country  is  so  wonderfuDy  intersected,  they  could  never 
be  rendered  available  for  exportation,  or  home  consumption  on  the  sea- 
board, and  in  the  old  and  thickly  settled  districts. 

These  considerations  show  the  interest  which  the  external  or  mari- 
time commerce  has  in  the  advancement  of  the  lake  trade  and  naviga- 
tion; and  establish  that  the  maritime  commercial  communities,  and  the 
commonwealth,  should,  as  a  matter  of  justice  and  duty,  as  well  as  of 
expediency,  aid  liberally  all  improvements  which  may  faciUtate  the 
prosecution  of  business,  the  cultivation  and  exploitation,  and  yet  more 
the  transportation,  of  that  produce  which  is  necessary  to  the  existence 
of  the  one,  and  the  well-being  of  the  other.  The  lake  trade  is  obliged 
to  effect  much  more  by  its  own  means  than  the  foreign,  and  it  has 
infinitely  less  means  whereby  to  effect  it. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  inland  or  lake  trade  is  in  the  hands 
of  new  States,  peopled,  for  the  most  part,  by  emigrants,  whose  chief 
possession  is  their  industry,  swelling  the  coffers  of  the  older  and 
wealthier  communities.  The  latter  now  virtually  demand  that  these 
infant  States  shall  not  only  produce,  but  transport  produce,  and  cleju* 
the  way  for  that  transportation,  for  their  benefit,  at  their  own  expense. 
Hence  the  expediency  and  justice  of  lending,  under  these  circumstances, 
federal  aid  to  the  new  States,  so  far  as  removing  or  surmounting  such 
obstacles  in  free  channels  of  trade  open  to  all  or  any  States,  us  are 
offered  by  the  flats  of  the  Lake  St.  Clair,  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  Lake 
George,  or  the  Sault  St.  Marie,  is,  it  is  considered,  incontestable. 

The  details  of  the  districts,  and  the  general  synopsis  of  the  lakes 
and 'lake  country,  will  undoubtedly  suffice  to  establish  the  facts  and 
show  the  realities  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  existing  trade,  its  past 
growth,  and  its  gigantic  future.  But  a  brief  glance  at  its  general  fea- 
tures may  be  useful  for  the  concentration  of  ideas  and  ready  percep- 
tion of  results. 

The  coast  line  embraced  in  this  report  includes  both  shores  of  Lake 
Champlain,  with  which  it  commences  (discharging  its  waters  into  the  St. 
Lawrence  by  the  Sorel  or  Richelieu  river,)  the  southern  bank  of  the  river 
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St  Lawrence,  Lake  Ontario^  the  Niagara  river,  and  Lake  Erie,  to  the 
dividing  line  between  New  York  and  Pennsylvania;  thence  the  southern 
coast  of  Lake  Erie  to  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  line;  thence  the 
southwestern  coast  of  the  same  lake  to  the  Michigan  line;  and  thence 
the  whole  southern  banks  of  the  Detroit  river,  St  Clair  lake  and  river, 
the  western  coast  of  Lake  Huron,  along  the  southern  peninsula  of  Michi- 
gan, the  whole  coasts  of  Lake  Michigan,  including  the  shores  of  Illi- 
nois, Ohio,  Wisc*onsin,  and  Michigan,  and  all  the  southern  and  south- 
western coast  line  of  Lake  St  George,  the  river  St  Mary's,  and  Lake 
Superior,  including  the  shores  of  northern  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota,  to  the  frontier  of  the  British  possessions  at  tlie  outlet  of 
Rainy  lake  and  Lake  of  the  Woods  into  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior. 
The  extent  of  the  whole  line  exceeds  three  thousand  miles  in  length, 
and  embraces  portions  of  the  following  States,  several  of  them  the 
wealthiest  of  the  entire  Union:  Vermont,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  the  Minnesota  Terri- 
tory, on  the  one  side ;  while  the  lakes  open  to  our  commerce  on  the  other 
a  coast  line  of  nearly  equal  extent,  and  in  some  parts  of  hardly  inferior 
fertility,  on  the  Canadian  shore.  The  lakes  themselves,  with  their  sta- 
tistics of  measurement,  are  as  follows: 


Superior 
Michigan 
Huron. . , 

Erie 

Ontario. 

Total  , 


Greatest 
length. 


Greatest 
breadth. 


MUeM. 
355 
320 
260 
240 
180 


Milet. 

160 

100 

160 

60 

35 


1,555 


Mean  depth. 


900 
900 
900 
84 
500 


EleTation. 


Fat, 

627 

578 

574 

565 

232 


Area. 


Stuart  mUe$. 
32,000 

22,000 

20,400 

9,600 

6,300 


90,000 


These  lakes  are  estimated  to  drain  an  entire  area  of  335,515  square 
miles,  and  discharge  their  waters  into  the  ocean  through  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  which  is  rendered  navigable  from  Lake  Erie  downward  to 
all  vessels  not  exceeding  130  feet  keel,  26  beam,  and  10  feet  draught, 
and  the  free  navigation  of  which  for  American  bottoms  may,  it  is  antici- 
pated, be  acquired  by  the  concession  of  reciprocity  of  trade  to  the  Ca- 
nadian government* 

The  whole  traffic  of  these  great  waters  may  be  now  unhesitatingly 
stated  at  $326,000,000,  employing  74,000  tons  of  steam,  and  138,000 
tons  of  sail,  for  the  year  1851 ;  whereas,  previous  to  1800  there  was 
scarcely  a  craft  above  the  size  of  an  Indian  canoe,  to  stand  against  an 
aggregate  marine,  built  up  within  half  a  century,  in  what  was  then  al- 
most a  pathless  wilderness,  of  215,000  tons  burden.  It  may  be  inter- 
esting to  state  that  the  first  American  schooner  on  Lake  Erie  was  built 
at  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  in  1797,  but  she  was  lost  soon  afterward,  and 
the  example  was  not  followed. 

6 
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Another  point  should  be  here  mentioned  in  regard  to  this  vast  aug- 
mentation of  maritime  force  and  tonnage,  which  is  that  the  increase  ot 
business  is  most  inadequately  represented  by  the  increase  of  tonnage; 
since,  by  the  increased  capacities  of  the  vessels,  their  speed  while  under 
way,  their  despatch  in  loading  and  unloading,  and  the  substitution  of 
steam  as  a  motive  power,  both  for  sail  on  the  waters  and  for  human 
labor  at  the  dock,  the  amount  of  traffic  actually  performed  by  the  same 
amount  of  tons  in  ISdl,  as  compared  with  that  performed  in  1841,  is 
greater  by  ten-fold. 

To  illustrate  this  position,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  in  1839,  the 
twenty-five  largest  steamers  on  these  lakes  had  an  average  of  449  tons 
burden,  the  largest  being  of  800  tons.  In  1S61  the  average  of  the 
twenty-five  largest  fell  little  short  of  1,000  tons,  and  the  average  of  the 
whole  steam  fleet,  consisting  of  167  steamers  and  propellers,  was  437 
tons.  Ten  years  since,  from  a  week  to  ten  days  was  allowed  to  a  first- 
rate  steamer  for  a  voyage  fi*om  Bufialo  to  Detroit  and  back.  In  1851, 
three  days  only  were  required  by  first-rate  steamers,  and  four  to  five 
*^  ^y  propellers. 

These  facts  show  that  four  times  as  much  business  is  transacted  in 
1851  by  ten  steamers,  as  was  effected  by  the  same  number  in  1841. 
The  substitution  of  steam  for  sail  in  the^ame  period  has,  it  is  evident, 
effected  a  yet  greater  increase  in  the  speed  ot  transit  and  celerity  of 
transhipment;  and  this  substitution  is  hourly  on  the  increase;  in  proof 
of  w^hich,  of  7,000  tons  of  shipping  now  on  the  stocks  at  Bufialo,  250 
only — one  brig — are  sail ;  all  the  remainder  steam  or  propellers. 

Of  this  latter  species  of  vessels  the  increase  is  so  great  and  so  reg- 
ular, and  so  rapidly  are  they  growing  into  favor,  that  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  they  are  destined  ultimately  to  supersede  vessels  pro- 

1>elled  by  sail  only,  especially  for  voyages  of  moderate  length,  and  in 
ocalities  where  fuel  is  abundant  and  easily  to  be  procured.  In  no  re- 
fion  of  the  globe  are  these  two  conditions,  on  which  rests  the  availa- 
ility,  ol  screw-steamers,  more  perfectly  complied  with  than  on  the 
lakes,  where  the  longest  voyages  do  not  exceed  three  weeks,  at  an  ex- 
treme calculation,  and  where  bituminous  coal  of  a  very  fine  quality  can 
be  procured  at  an  average  price  of  three  dollars  and  a  half  per  ton, 
and  at  many  points  at  two  and  a  hall  on  the  docks. 

The  foUowmg  table,  taken  from  a  very  valuable  report  by  Messrs* 
Mansfield  and  Gallagher,  of  the  statistics  and  steam  marine  of  the  United 
States  for  1851,  will  show  the  comparative  force  of  the  steamers  em- 
ployed in  the  oceanic  and  the  lake  trade,  and  will  exhibit  a  result  suf^ 
ficiently  surprising  to  readers  unacquainted  with  the  business  oi  the  in- 
terior. 
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Deteriptioii  of  ▼eneli . 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

CMBeen 
and  crewi. 

Ocean  steamers,   fcoast^ 

96 

382 

67 

80 

91,476 
90,738 
12,246 
18,041 

4,648 

6,311 

642 

Ordinary  steamers     **      

Propellers                    "      

Steam  ferry  boats      **      

369 

Total  coast. 

625 

212,600 

11,770 

Ordinary  steamers,  (lake  and  river) 
Propellers                          "           " 
Steam  ferry  boats            "            " 

663 
52 
60 

184,262 

16,729 

4,733 

16,57 
817 
214 

Total  lake  and  river 

766 

204,726 

17,607 

Stearn  mfiriviAi  cna<*t_  , _    ,,, 

625 
766 

212,600 
204,726 

11,770 

"      inland 

17,607 

Total 

1,390 

417,226 

29,377 

Excess  of  lake  and  river 

1406 

7,776  dim. 

5,837 

The  distribution  of  steamers  in  the  basin  of  the  lakes  is  as  follows 

District  of  Burlington * 11 

Plattsburgh 6    * 

Ogdensburgh »-- 4 

Sackett's  Harbor - 1 

Oswego 9 

Rochester 2 

Niagara 1 

Buflak) 42 

Presque  Isle 7 

Cleveland 13 

Sandusky • 1 

Toledo 4 

Detroit 47 

Michilimackinac 12 

Chicago : 4 

The  number  on  each  lake  i 


ChamjMn 1"^ 

Ontario 17 

Erie • 11* 

Straits 1« 

14 


an, 
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The  entire  number  of  vessels  and  crews  of  the  interior  trade  amounts 
to  140  bottoms,  and  5,837  men,  in  excess  of  the  whole  ocean  and  coast 
navy,  though  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  latter  is  smaller  by  7,775 
tons. 

It  is  for  this  wealthy  commerce  of  the  interior  that  all  the  Atlantic 
cities  are  now  striving,  in  earnest  competition,  by  the  creation  of  new- 
outlets  and  avenues,  for  its  transaction ;  and  tliis  very  competition  is 
good  evidence  that  all  the  eastern  or  New  England  and  miadle  States 
are,  in  some  sort,  more  or  less  affected  by  it. 

The  great  system  of  exchange  between  the  cities  of  the  ocean  sea- 
board and  the  entire  West  is  transacted  through  the  lakes,  and  the 
channels  connected  with  them;  and  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  observe  that 
the  mcrease  of  the  population  in  the  Atlantic  States,  and  that  of  the 
tonnage  of  the  West,  have  kept  even  pace  with  each  other. 

TaUe  of  papulation  and  tonnage. 


Yean. 


J790. 
1800. 
1610. 
1820. 
1830. 
1840. 
1850. 


1,009,823 
1,233,315 
1,471,891 
1,659,808 
1,954,717 
2, 234, 822 
2,728,106 


i 

J 


I 

A4 


22.1 
19.3 
12.8 
17.7 
14.3 
22.07 


i' 

• 

• 

iddl< 
pop 

t 

^ 

S 

£ 

958,632 

958.6 

1, 401, 070 

46.15 

2,014,695 

43.79 

2,699,845 

34 

3,587,664 

32.88 

4,526,260 

26.16 

5, 898, 735 

30.32 

II 


None. 

50,240 

272,324 

792,719 

1,470,018 

2,967,840 

4,721,430 


442.04 
191.09 

85.43 
101.89 

59.06 


e 

& 

I 


None. 


3,500 

20,000 

75,000 

215,787 
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In  this  scheme  it  must  be  observed  that  the  six  New  England  States, 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and 
Connecticut,  possess  an  area  of  63,326  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  2,728,106,  oeing  43.09  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

The  Middle  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  pos- 
sess an  area  of  100,320  square  imles,  with  a  population  of  5,898,735, 
or  58.80  persons  to  the  sauare  mile;  while  the  northwestern  States, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Blmois,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  the  Minnesota 
Territory,  have  an  area  of  373,259  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
4,721,430,  or  12.70  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

When  this  last  division  shall  have  become  as  densely  populated  as 
the  middle  States  now  are,  it  will  contain  a  population,  (Erectly  tribu- 
taiy  to  the  trade  of  the  lakes,  of  22,000,000  ot  souls;  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  ttiat  the  increase  of  population  will  be  as  rapid,  until 
that  result  shall  be  fully  attained,  as  it  has  been  since  1800.  How  won- 
derful and  grand  a  spectacle  will  it  then  be  to  many,  doubtless,  of  those 
now  bom,  when,  at  the  commencement  of  the  twentieth  century,  this 
lake  country  shall  be  seen  supporting  a  population  of  so  many  millions! 
And  what  w^ill  then  be  the  amount  and  value  of  that  trade,  and  the  ag- 
gregate tonnage  of  that  marine,  which  has  sprung  up,  in  less  than  forty 
years,  from  nothing  to  two  hundred  thousand  tons  of  steam  and  shipping ! 

It  is  stated  that  the  entire  amount  of  appropriations  made  by  govern- 
ment, for  the  benefit  of  all  rivers  and  harbors,  since  its  first  organiza- 
tion, has  been  $17,199,233,  of  which  only  $2,790,999  were  devoted  to 
the  lakes,  the  balance  being  all  for  the  Atlantic  coast  and  rivers;  and 
that,  too,  in  face  of  the  facts,  that  in  consequence  of  several  unavoida- 
ble disadvantages,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  lake  coasts  and  har- 
bors, there  is  greater  proportional  loss  of  life  on  these  waters  than  on 
the  ocean  itself  and  all  its  tributary  seas. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  here  the  loss  of  property  and  life  by  marine 
disasters  on  the  lakes,  which  are  not  only  in  ttiemselves  most  lamenta- 
ble, but  which  become  fiur  more  deplorable  when  it  is  considered  that 
at  a  small  outlay  the  navigation  could  be  rendered  as  sale,  at  the  least, 
as  that  of  any  other  waters. 

The  disadvantages  alluded  to  above  are  to  be  found  in  the  facts, 
that  while  the  lakes  are  exposed  to  squalls,  gales,  and  tempests,  as 
violent  as  those  of  the  ocean,  they  have  not  sufficient  sea  room  to 
allow  of  a  vessel  scudding  before  the  weather,  since,  if  the  gale  were  of 
anv  duration;  she  would  soon  run  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  lake, 
on  which  she  might  be  caught,  and  so  incur  fresh  and  perhaps  greater 
dan^.  In  like  manner,  the  breadth  of  these  basins  is  so  comparatively 
diminutive,  and  so  much  beset  with  dangerous  reefs  and  rocky  islands, 
that  a  vessel  cannot  long  lie  to,  in  conseauence  of  the  terrible  and  in- 
fiidioQs  drifl  which  is  ever  liable  to  drive  ner  to  unforeseen  destruction. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  loss  of  life  and  property  incurred 
durins  the  four  last  succeeding  years,  which  are  surely  disastrous 
enough  to  plead  tnimpet-tongued  with  government  for  the  extending 
eome  means  of  security  and  protection  to  the  navigators  of  those  peril- 
ous seas  of  the  interior. 
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Tean. 

Property. 

1848 

$420,612 
368,171 
558,826 
730,637 

55 

1849 

34 

1850 

395 

1851 

79 

Total  of  four  vears ........  ...••••. 

2,078,046 

563 

The  excess  of  lives  lost  in  1850  was  occasioned  by  the  explosion  erf* 
the  boilers  on  board  two  steamers,  and  the  burnin^«of  the  third,  which 
had  on  board  a  large  number  of  emigrants;  this  may  be  therefore 
in  some  degree  deemed  accidental  and  extraordinary,  as  such  catas- 
trophes are  of  rare  occurrence  on  the  lakes.  The  great  prepfxiderance, 
however,  of  the  year  1851  over  those  of  1848  and  1849,  has  no  such 

Ealliatibn,  since  they  were  the  effect  of  heavy  gales,  the  absence  of 
arbors  necessary  for  the  protection  of  mariners,  and  the  obstruction  of 
the  mouths  of  such  as  do  exist,  by  bars,  on  which  a  terrible  surf  breaks, 
and  which  entirely  preclude  the  possibility  of  entering  the  place  to  which 
they  have  in  vain  fled  for  refuge.  It  is  of  little  benefit  to  the  mariner 
that  the  government  has  expended  comparatively  inconsiderable  amounts 
in  the  erection  of  piers  and  light-houses  at  the  entrance  of  a  few  bar- 
mouthed  rivers  and  harbors. 

The  total  of  the  losses  on  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  Pacific 
coasts,  in  the  year  1851,  amounted  to  328  vessels,  and  many  hundred 
lives,  out  of  a  total  marine  measuring  3,556,464  tons,  being  a  loss  of 
one  vessel  to  every  10,844  tons  of  shipping. 

The  lake  losses  of  the  same  year  were  42  vessels,  and  79  lives,  out 
of  a  marine  measuring  215,975  tons,  being  a  loss  of  one  vessel  to  every 
5,142  tons  of  shipping.  The  proportion  of  vessels  lost  on  the  lakes 
is  therefore  much  m  excess  of  the  losses  on  the  ocean  coasts,  and  that 
of  lives  still  more  so. 

In  this  point  of  consideration  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a  single 
powerful  government  steam-dredge  couki  be  kept  continually  in  com- 
mission, and  employed  during  seven  months  of  tne  year,  which  could, 
with  perfect  ease,  remove  the  obstructions  on  the  flats  of  Lake  St. 
Clair  and  liake  St  George,  open  the  bars,  and  deepen  the  beds  of  all 
the  harbors,  from  one  extremity  of  the  lakes  to  the  other,  in  the  course 
of  a  very  few  years,  and  keep  them  unobstructed,  thenceforth  to  the 
end  of  time,  by  an  annual  appropriation  of  one-fourth  the  amount  of 
the  augmented  compensation  recently  granted  to  the  Collins  line  of 
steamers ;  and,  of  course,  two  such  vessels,  materially  lessening  the 
duration  of  the  work,  for  one-half  that  appropriation. 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  opening  an  area  so  vast  to  the  enterprise 
and  efficiency  oi  our  inland  commerce,  giving  perfect  protection  to  so 
important  a  branch  of  the  national  marine  as  that  employed  in  the  navi- 
gation of  the  lakes,  is  an  end  less  worthy  than  the  furthering  and  en- 
;ouraging  any  system  of  post  office  transportation,  and  ocean  steam- 
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marine,  however  incomparable  its  deserts ;  and  this  without  regarding 
the  preservation  of  what  is  generally  held  invaluable  among  earthly 
thiofis — the  life  of  human  beings. 

Tne  expediency  and  justice  are  thus  shown  of  extending  some  meed 
of  protection  and  encouragement  to  the  fegions,  with  their  ports,  har- 
bors, and  marine  communications,  which  are  the  theatre  of  a  commerce 
so  valuable  as  that  for  which  all  the  Atlantic  cities  are  contending;  and 
to  perfect  the  internal  and  inland  communications  of  which,  by  canals 
and  railroads,  the  young  States,  in  which  that  theatre  is  placed,  are 
making  so  great  em>rts. 

The  policy  of  doing  so  cannot  but  be  seen  on  considering  the  effect 
which  the  constructi(Hi  of  railways,  the  opening  of  canals,  and  the 
£icilitation  by  all  means  of  transportation  and  intercommunication,  has 
npoD  the  growth  of  cities,  the  population,  cultivation,  wealth  and  pros- 
perity of  districts,  which  actually  seem  to  grow  and  expand  in  arith- 
loeticdl  progressicHi  to  the  ratio  of  their  improved  accessibility,  and  the 
number  of  their  oudets  and  avenues  for  commerce  and  immigration. 

It  may  not,  therefore,  be  now  impertinent  to  examine  the  operation 
of  these  influences  on  the  unparalleled  increase  of  the  West,  which  can 
in  fact  be  traced  directly  to  tnese  causes. 

It  has  been  shown  already  that,  however  remote  the  period  of  the 
discovery,  exploration  and  partial  colonization  of  these  wilds  and 
waters,  anything  like  practical  navigation  of  them  for  commercial  pur- 
poses was  unattempted  until  after  the  commencement  of  this  century* 
In  1679  a  French  craft  indeed  was  launched  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania, 
for  the  expedition  of  the  celebrated  and  unfortunate  La  Salle ;  but  this, 
which  was  an  experiment  lor  a  special  purpose,  wholly  unconnected 
with  trade,  was  not  followed  up.  In  1797,  as  has  been  before  stated, 
the  first  American  vessel  was  launched  on  the  lakes.  In  1816  the  first 
steamer  was  built  on  the  writers  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  first  on  Lake 
Erie  in  1818.  For  some  considerable  lime  the  first  vessels  put  in  com- 
mission on  Lake  Erie  were  used  merely  for  facilitating  the  movements 
and  operations  of  the  Indian  traders,  carrying  westward  supplies  and 
trinkets  for  the  trade,  and  returning  with  cargoes  of  furs  and  peltries. 
In  1825  the  Erie  canal  was  completed,  and  its  influence  began  at  once 
to  be  felt  through  the  western  country.  The  western  portion  of  the 
State  of  New  York  immediately  began  to  assume  an  air  of  civilization 
and  to  advance  in  commercial  growth.  This  influence  continued  still 
to  increase  until  the  Welland  canal  and  the  Ohio  canals  were  completed. 
The  tr)nnage,  which  had  then  increased  to  about  20,000  tons,  found  at 
this  time  full  employment  in  carrying  emigrants  and  their  supplies  west- 
ward, which  continued  to  be  their  principal  trade  till  1835,  when  Ohio 
began  to  export  breadstuflfs  and  provisions  to  a  small  extent  In  1 800 
Ohio  had  45,000  inhabitants;  in  1810,  230,760;  in  1820,  581,434;  in 
1S30,  937,903. 

During  this  year  a  portion  of  the  canals  was  opened,  and  during  the 
ten  years  next  ensuing  after  1830  some  five  hundred  miles  of  canals 
had  been  completed,  connecting  the  lakes  by  two  lines  with  the  Ohio. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  improvements  the  population  of  the  State 
augmented  to  1,519,467  individuals.  In  1835  she  exported  by  the 
lakes  the  equivalent  of  543,815  bushels  of  wheat.     In  1840  her  ex- 
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ports  of  the  same  article  over  the  same  waters  were  equivalent  to 
3,800,000  bushels  of  wheat,  being  an  increase,  in  the  space  of  five  years, 
in  the  articles  of  wheat  and  flour,  of  what  is  equal  to  3,300,000  bushels 
of  wheat,  or  nearly  six  hundred  per  centum.  These  articles  are  se- 
lected, as  being  the  most  bulky,  m  order  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  canaia 
upon  lake  commerce.  At  this  period,  1840,  there  were  not  completed 
over  two  hundred  miles  of  railway  in  the  State,  and  this  distance  wa» 
composed  of  broken  portions  of  roads,  no  entire  route  existing  as  yet 
across  the  length  or  breadth  of  the  State.  In  1850,  there  were  in  opera- 
tion something  over  four  hundred  miles  of  railroad,  and  raither  a  greater 
length  of  canals,  while  the  population  had  increased  to  1,908,408,  and 
her  exports,  by  lake,  of  wheat  and  flour,  were  equivalent  to  5,764,075 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  the  feet  that  the  c:  op  of  1849 
was  almost  an  absolute  failure  throu;;hout  the  West. 

In  1851  the  exports  of  wheat  and  flour,  by  lake,  were  equivalent  to 
no  less  than  12,193,203  bushels  of  wheat ;  and  the  cost  of  freight  and 
shipping  charges  on  this  amount  of  produce  falls  little,  if  any,  short  of 
$510,000 ;  nearly  the  whole  amount  having  reached  the  lakes  via  the 
canals  and  railways  of  Ohio. 

Similar  sketches  of  the  other  northwestern  States,  during  their  rise 
and  advancement  to  their  present  condition  of  prosperity,  and  influence 
on  the  confederation,  might  be  adduced  in  this  place,  all  equally  flat- 
tering to  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  western  people,  and  to  the 
influence  of  internal  improvement  on  commerce;  but  this  narrative  of 
the  eldest  State  of  the  group  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  subject,  and 
give  some  idea  of  the  unexampled  progress  of  the  whole. 

Westward  of  Ohio,  the  Waoash  canal  brings  the  vast  productions  of 
Indiana  to  the  lakes,  passing  through  a  small  portion  of  Ohio,  from  the 
port  of  Toledo  to  the  junction,  thence  to  Evansville,  on  the  Ohio  river, 
and  traversing  the  entire  length  of  the  Wabash  valley,  one  of  the  finest 
wheat  and  corn  countries  in  all  the  West.  This  canal  is  four  hundred 
and  sixty-four  miles  in  length,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  re- 
cent improvements. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  here  that,  in  addition  to  its  vast  commercial  bu- 
siness by  the  great  lakes,  Ohio,  and  more  particularly  its  commercial 
capital,  Cincinnati,  the  largest,  wealthiest,  and  finest  city  of  the  west, 
and  the  great  emporium  of  that  region,  has  an  immense  commerce, 
both  in  exports  and  imports,  by  the  rivers  Ohio  and  Mississippi ;  and 
it  appears  that  a  larger  portion  of  groceries  are  imported  fi>r  tne  use  of 
the  mterior,  into  Cincinnati,  by  the  river,  than  to  the  lake-board,  via 
the  lakes  ;  and  farther,  that  while  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  trade 
in  cereal  produce  goes  by  the  lakes,  a  majority  of^  the  live  stock  and 
animal  provisions  is  sent  by  the  rivers  or  otherwise.  No  ill  effect  is 
produced,  however,  on  either  commercial  route,  by  this  competition,  but 
rather  the  reverse,  there  being  times  when  either  route  alone  is  closed 
to  navigation — ^the  lakes  during  the  winter  by  the  ice,  and  the  Ohio  by 
the  failure  of  its  waters  during  the  summer  droughts.  There  is,  more- 
over, commerce  enough  amply  to  sustain  both  channels ;  and  while  the 
State,  its  'beautiful  capital  in  particular,  is  a  great  gainer,  no  port 
or  place  of  business  is  a  loser  by  this  two-fold  avenue  and  outlet  for 
iommercial  transportation. 
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'  The  southern  Michigan  and  nrrthem  Indiana  railway  terminates 
both  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  at  Monroe,  Michigan,  on  the  lakes,  and  runs 
westward,  through  the  southern  counties  of  Michigan  and  the  northern 
counties  of  Indiana,  to  Chica^,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan,  on  the 
eastern  border  of  Illinois.  This  road  passes  through  some  of  the  most 
fertile  portions  of  these  States,  and,  being  recendy  completed  through 
its  entire  length,  may  be  confidendy  looked  to  as  sure  to  add  gready  to 
the  commerce  of  the  lakes  at  its  termini. 

Farther  to  the  northward,  on  the  Detroit  river,  the  central  Michigan 
railway  communicates  across  the  peninsula,  from  the  city  of  Detroit, 
with  New  Buflalo  and  the  lake;  and,  having  been  open  some  years,  has 
done  more  to  develop  the  matchless  resources  of  this  State,  and  to  urge 
it  forward  to  its  present  commanding  position,  than  any  one  other  route. 
Cities,  villages,  and  large  flouring  mills  are  springing  into  existence 
everywhere  along  the  line  of  this  road,  depending  upon  it  as  the  avenue 
of  their  business  to  the  lakes. 

The  Pondac  railw^ay  and  many  plank  roads  connect  various  other 
points  of  the  interior,  and  are  vastly  beneficial  to  the  commerce  of  the 
lakes. 

Following  the  line  of  the  lakes  westward.  Lake  Huron  may  be  passed 
over,  as  presenting  no  internal  improvements  worthy  of  note.  One  of 
the  principal  of  those  which  are  already  projected,  is  the  extension  of 
the  Fontiac  railroad  tt>  Saginaw,  touching  at  a  point  on  the  St.  Clair 
river,  opposite  to  Sarnia,  Canada  West,  where  it  is  destined  to  com- 
municate with  a  branch  of  the  great  western  railway  from  Hamilton, 
on  Lake  Ontario,  to  Lake  Huron.  Another  road  is  also  projected  in 
Canada,  from  Toronto,  across  the  peninsula,  by  liake  Simcoe,  to  Pene- 
tanguishine,  on  the  great  Georgian  bay,  which  will  shorten  the  route  to 
the  Sault  Ste.  Mane,  by  many  hundred  miles,  and,  should  the  much 
demanded  and  long  proposed  ship  canal  around  the  Sault  be  now  at 
last  eSected,  will  tend  more  largely  than  any  other  improvement  to 
devekm  and  bring  to  a  market  the  incalculable  mineral  resources  of 
Lake  Superior. 

Southward  of  Lake  Superior,  and  bordering  on  the  western  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  lies  the  upper  or  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan,  and  the 
northern  portion  of  Wisconsin,  little  known  as  yet,  except  to  lumber- 
men, trappers,  traders  and  voyageurs,  and  naturally  hitherto  the  theatre 
of  no  internal  improvements  tributary  to  the  commerce  of  the  lakes. 

Parsing  southward,  however,  to  Green  bay,  and  its  sources  in  the 
interior  of  Wisconsin,  there  are  lately  completed  some  improvements 
in  the  internal  navigation  of  that  Slate,  which  are,  perhaps,  of  more  im- 
pjrtance  to  the  future  growth  of  the  lake  commerce  than  any  yet  per- 
fected in  any  part  of  the  State.  These  are  the  w6rks  on  the  Fox  river, 
ami  the  canal  connecting  the  waters  of  that  stream  with  the  Wisconsin, 
which  opens  the  steam  navigation  of  the  lakes  to  river  craft,  and  vice 
reniL  although  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  same  vessels  which  nav- 
igate the  lakes  will  pass  through  the  rivers.  This,  in  fact,  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  ine  success  of  the  project,  the  importance  of  which 
is  iband  in  the  Cict,  that  by  it  the  steam  route  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  incredibly  shortened;  and  thereby 
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the  whole  trade,  springing  into  existence  throughout  that  vast  upper 
country,  is,  in  a  great  degree,  rendered  tributary  to  the  lakes. 

The  junction  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Mississippi  rivers  is,  in  fact,  by 
this  route  brought  nearer  to  the  lakes  than  to  St«  Louis ;  and  the  trans- 
portation of  goods  being  by  an  uninterrupted  line  of  steamboat  navi- 
gation throughout  the  whole  chain  of  lakes  and  across  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  the  trade  to  be  one  day  transacted  by  this  route  will  be 
enormous.  * 

The  richness  of  the  soil  of  Wisconsin  in  the  valleys  of  the  rivers,  and 
on  the  borders  of  Lake  Winnebago,  is  rarely  surpassed  or  equalled,  and 
towns  containing  from  one  to  three  thousand  inhabitants  are  everywhere 
springing  into  existence  through  her  territories,  which  are  probably  des- 
tmed  to  become,  in  a  few  years,  great  commercial  cities. 

Southward  of  this  route  there  are  no  very  important  channels  of  com- 
munication tributary  to  the  lakes  until  we  reach  Chicago,  where  Lake 
Michigan  is  connected  with  the  Illinois  river  by  a  canal  of  100  miles  in 
length,  opening  to  that  lake  the  vast  wealth  and  tralBBc  of  the  richest 
corn  valley  in  the  known  world. 

Itailroads  are  also  projected  from  Milwaukie,  one  of  which  is  comr 
pleted  some  forty  miles  to  the  westward,  which  is  destined  to  extend  to 
the  Mississippi  There  are  also  plank  roads  from  many  points,  more 
or  less  useful  as  avenues  of  commerce  to  the  lakes:  at  present,  howev- 
er, the  only  communication  between  the  northern  and  southern  routes 
is  by  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal.  This  was  originally  intended  to 
be  a  ship  canal,  connecting  Chicago  with  Peru,  on  the  Illinois  river,  but 
was  only  constructed  equal  to  the  admission  of  ordinary  canal  boats, 
which  can,  on  reaching  the  latter  point,  be  towed  by  steam  down  the 
river  to  St  Louis,  and  return  thence  laden  with  sugar,  hemp,  tobacco, 
flour  or  grain,  .and  thence  by  horse  power  to  Chicago* 

Whether  the  original  plan  of  this  canal  will  ever  be  carried  out,  is  at 
best  very  problematical,  since  there  are  obstacles  in  the  periodical  shal- 
lowness of  the  waters  of  the  Illinois  which  would  frustrate  the  only  object 
of  the  improvement,  to  wit,  the  through-navigation  of  the  works  by 
lake  craft. 

This  canal  was  opened  in  May,  1848,  and  the  first  section  of  the 
Chicago  and  Galena  railroad  in  March,  1849.  In  1847,  the  year  pre- 
vious to  the  opening  of  the  canal,  the  real  estate  and  personal  property 
in  Cook  county,  of  which  Chicago  is  the  capital,  was  valued  at  $6,189,385, 
and  the  State  tax  was  $18,162.  In  the  year  following,  when  the  canal 
had  been  one  season  in  operation,  the  valuation  rose  to  $6,986,000,  and 
the  State  tax  to  $25,848.  In  1851  this  valuation  had  risen  yet  farther 
to  the  sum  of  $9,431,826,  and  the  State  tax  to  $56,937.  In  1840  the 
^pulation  of  Chicago  was  4,479,  and  the  vacation  of  property  not  far 
from  $250,000;  while  in  1851  the  population  was  about  36,000,  and  the 
assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  was  $8,562,717.  In 
1847  the  population,  according  to  the  city  census,  was  16,859;  in  1848 
it  was  20,023 ;  in  1849,  23,047 ;  and  in  1850,  according  to  the  United 
States  census,  29,963 ;  having  increased  twice  more  rapidly  than  before, 
since  the  completion  of  the  canal.  The  population  of  Chicago  at  this 
time — August,  1852 — is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  40,000. 

In  regard  to  this  train  of  argument,  and  to  this  view  of  the  eJ9fect  of 
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interni]  improTements  on  the  wrowth  of  the  West,  ai6  on  the  commer- 
cial conditicn  of  that  portion  of  the  country,  it  will  be  well  to  ibllow  up 
the  same  train  of  examination  in  relation  to  the  growth  of  certain  points 
to  the  east  of  the  great  lakes,  such  as  Buffalo,  New  York,  Oswego,  Bos- 
ton, and  other  cities  directly  affected  by  the  same  commerce,  through 
the  internal  channels  of  communication  in  New  York  and  Massachu- 
setts. 
'  Li  1800,  the  city  of  New  York,  with  its  suburbs,  had  a  population 

of 63,000— in  1850,  of. 700,000 

Boston 38,000  "         212,000 

Philadelphia  city  and  co.  73,000  "         450#00 

Cincinnati 750  "         115,436 

Buffalo "         42,260 

Oswego «         12,205 

Albany 5,349  "         50,763 

Chicago «         29,963 

StLouis 2,000  "         77,860 

Hence  it  appears,  that  between  the  years  1800  and  1850  the  popula- 
tion of  New  York  and  it5  suburbs  doubled  itself  once  in  every  16  years; 
Boston,  once  in  every  25 J ;  Philadelphia,  in  every  20 ;  Cincinnati,  in 
every  6i;  Albany,  in  every  15;  St.  Louis,  in  every  9 J  years. 

This  covers  a  term  of  half  a  century;  but  from  1810  to  1850,  a  pe- 
riod of  forty  years,  the  population  ot  New  York  doubled  itself  once 
in  every  15  years;  Philadelphia,  in  18 J;  Boston,  in  18 J;  Albany, 
in  16;  Cincinnati,  in  7;  St.  Louis,  in  9^ ;  Buffalo,  in  8},  and  Detroit, 
in8|. 

From  1820  lo  1850,  a  period  of  thirty  years,  the  population  of  New 
York  doubled  once  in  13  years ;  Philadelphia,  in  16 ;  Boston,  15 ;  Al- 
bany, 15 J;  Cincinnati,  7J;  St.  Louis,  7;  Buffalo,  6J;  Detroit,  8. 

From  1830  to  1850,  a  period  of  twenty  years,  the  term  of  duplica- 
tion— this  being  the  first  census  taken  after  the  opening  of  the  Erie 
canal,  but  before  its  influence  had  been  much  felt  on  the  seaboard, 
owing  to  the  non-completion  of  the  Ohio  and  lateral  canals — was,  in 
New  York,  15  years;  Philadelphia,  17i;  Boston,  20;  Albany,  20; 
Cincinnati,  SJ;  St.  Louis,  5J;  Buflido,  8J;  Detroit,  6;  Cleveland,  5; 
and  Sandusky,  5.  And  from  1840  to  1850— a  period  often  years,  du- 
ring which  nearly  the  whole  western  population  had  become  exporters 
by  means  of  the  Ohio,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  canals,  and  the 
various  lines  of  railway — the  effect  of  these  influences  on  the  period  of 
duplication  in  the  cities  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  has 
been  iruly  astonishing;  but  the  same  influence,  reacting  and  reflected 
fiom  the  East  upon  the  western  cities  is  yet  more  wonderful. 

According  to  the  ratio  of  their  increase  during  these  ten  years.  New 
York  would  double  her  population  in  12  years;  Boston,  in  12;  Phila- 
delphia, in  12 J;  Baltimore,  in  13 J;  Albany,  in  16};  Cmcimiati,  in  6; 
St.  Louis,  in  4;  Buffalo,  in  8};  Detroit,  in  9;  Cleveland,  6};  San- 
dusky, 5};  Chicago,  4;  Milwaukie,  3};  Toledo,  6;  Oswego,  8. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  every  new  improvement  is  bound  by  inevi- 
table laws  to  pay  its  tribute  to  some  great  channel  of  internal  com- 
merce.   The  existence  of  such  a  channel  has  indirectly  created  the 
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necessity  for  the  ihprovement;  and  the  same  latr  which  called  it  into 
existence  as  necessarily  requires  it,  by  a  reactionary  impulse,  to  in- 
demnify its  creator. 

Before  the  present  century  shall  have  passed  away,  the  United  States 
will  undoubtedly  present  to  the  world  a  spectacle  unequalled  in  past 
history.  More  than  fifty  milhons  of  republican  freemen,  all  equal  citi- 
zens of  a  confederacy  of  independent  States,  united  by  congenial 
sympathies  and  hopes;  by  a  devotion  to  the  principles  of  political  arid 
religious  freedom,  and  of  self-government;  bound  together  by  a  com- 
mon language  and  harmonious  laws,  and  by  a  sacred  compact  of  union, 
wtt  also  be  firmly  cemented  with  one  another  by  indissoluble  bonds 
of  mutual  dependence  and  common  interests.  The  remote  sections  of 
the  confederacy  will  be  made  near  neighbors  by  means  of  canals. 
Railroads  will  chain  all  the  several  parts  each  to  each ;  the  whole 
people  from  the  Pacific  to  the  North  Atlantic  ocean,  from  the  great 
lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace  and  science, 
and  incited  by  a  genuine  rivalry  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  real 
.mission  of  the  American  people. 


THE  LAKE  DISTRICTS, 

^  WITH  A  DESCRIPTION  OF  EACH  ; 

% 

STATIJSnCAL  ETTATEMENTS  OF  THE  CAJlADIAN  AND  DOMESTIC  TRADE, 

AND  A  GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

No.  1. — ^DisTHiCT  OF  Vermont. 

Port  of  entry,  Burlington;  latitude  44°  27',  longitude  73^  10';  pop- 
ulation in  1830,  3,525;  in  1840,  4,271;  in  1850,  6,110. 

This,  which  is  the  easternmost  of  all  the  lake  districts,  comprises  the 
whole  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  from  its  southern  extremity  at 
Whitehall  to  its  northern  termination,  excepting  only  a  few  miles  at  the 
head  of  Missisquoi  bay,  which  fall  within  the  Canadian  line;  and  em- 
braces all  those  portions  of  the  State  of  Vermont  which  are  subject  to 
custom-house  regulations. 

Lake  Champlain  is  about  one  hundred  and  five  miles  in  len^h,  and 
varies  in  breadth  from  one  to  fifteen  miles ;  it  contains  several  islands, 
principally  toward  the  upper  end,  of  which  the  largest  axe  North  and 
South  Hero,  and  La  Motte  island;  and,  in  addition  to  all  the  waters  of 
Lake  George,  its  principal  affluent,  the  outlet  of  which  enters  it  at  Ti- 
.conderoga,  receives  nine  considerable  streams:  the  Otter  creek,  the 
Onion  river,  the  Lamoile,  and  the  Missisquoi,  from  Vermont  to  the 
north  and  eastward;  the  Chazy,  the  Saranac,  the  Sable,  and  Boquet 
rivers,  on  the  west,  and  Wood  creek  on  the  south,  from  the  State  ot 
Jlew  York.  It  discharges  its  own  waters  into  the  St.  Lawrence  by  the 
Sorel  or  Richelieu  river,  in  a  northeasterly  course ;  the  navigation  of 
which  has  been  improved  by  the  works  of  the  Chambly  (Canadian) 
canal,  so  as  to  aflS>rd  an  easy  communication  for  large  vessels  to  the 
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&.  Lawrence,  and  thereby  to  the  great  lakes.  From  its  southern  ex- 
tremity it  is  connected  by  the  Champlain  canal  with  the  Mohawk  river 
and  the  Erie  canal,  at  the  village  of  Waterlord,  where  the  united 
works  enter  the  Hudson,  and  thus  form  a  perfect  chain  of  inland  nav- 
i^tion  fix>ni  the  lakes  of  the  far  northwest  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
The  whole  length  of  the  Champlain  canal,  including  about  seventeen 
mO^  of  improved  natural  navigation  on  Wood  creek  and  the  Hudson 
river,  is  about  sixty-four  miles.  It  is  forty  feet  wide  on  the  surface, 
twenty-eight  at  the  bottom,  and  four  deep.  The  amount  of  lockage  is 
eighty-four  ieeti  On  account  of  this  artificial  line  of  intercommunica- 
tioQ,  Lake  Champlain  is  included,  not  improperly,  in  the  great  chain 
of  American  lakes ;  although,  to  speak  strictly,  it  is  not  one  of  them, 
ha^'ing  no  natural  outlet  directly  into  them,  and  so  far  from  being  the 
recipient  of  any  of  their  waters,  serving,  like  them,  itself  as  a  feeder 
to  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  lake  is  bordered  on  its  eastern  shore  by  lands  composing  this 
district,  wnth  a  coast  line  of  considerably  more  than  a  himored  miles, 
includii^  its  many  deep,  irregular  bays  and  inlets,  of  great  productive- 
ness and  fertility,  especially  adapted  to  grazing  and  dairy  farms,  and 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  northern  firuits.  Its  western  shores  are,  for  the 
most  part,  high,  wild,  and  barren,  soon  rising  into  the  vast  and  almost 
inaccessible  ridges  of  the  Adirondack  mountains,  lying  within  the 
counties  of  Hamilton,  Herkimer,  and  Essex,  in  New  York,  a  region 
the  u-ildest  and  most  rugged,  the  least  adapted  to  cultivation  or  the 
residence  of  man,  of  any  to  the  eastward  of  the  great  American  desert; 
and  still  the  haunt  of  the  deer,  the  moose,  the  cariboo,  the  otter  and 
the  beaver,  the  wolf,  the  panther,  and  the  loup-cervier,  which  still 
abound  in  this  fastness  of  rock,  river,  lake,  and  forest,  almost  within 
sound  of  great  and  populous  cities. 

By  its  means  of  communication  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  its  out- 
let to  the  Hudson,  this  lake  has  become  the  channel  of  a  large  and  im- 
portant trade  with  Canada,  especially  in  lumber,  employing  nearly 
two  hundred  thousand  tons  of  crait  and  shipping,  counting  the  aggre- 
gate of  entries  and  clearances,  and  giving  occupation,  to  speak  in  round 
numbers,  to  twelve  thousand  men. 

The  opening  of  the  Ogdensburg  and  Vermont  railroads,  connecting 
Xew  York  and  Boston  more  directly  with  the  lakes,  has,  it  is  probable, 
in  some  d^ree  aSected  this  trade;  at  least,  the  returns  of  1851  exhibit 
%  falling  on  in  the  Canadian  trade  of  Lake  Champlain.  It  does  not, 
boweA'er,  appear  that  the  opening  of  new  channels  of  trade  is  wont 
usuaOy  to  anect  the  interests  of  those  already  existing,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, by  increasing  fecilities  and  consequently  augmenting  demands, 
add^  to  the  liveliness  and  vigor  of  business,  and  is  ultimately  beneficial 
to  alL  Hence,  there  appears  no  just  cause  for  apprehending  any  per- 
manent decrease  or  deterioration  oi'  the  shipping  interests,  connected 
with  Lake  Champlain. 

Burlington,  the  port  of  entry  of  this  district,  is  the  largest  town  in 
the  State  of  Vermont,  containing  about  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is 
heautiiiiUy  situated  on  a  lon^,  regular  slope  of  the  eastern  shore,  ascend- 
ing gradually  from  the  head  of  Burlington  bay,  on  the  southern  side  of 
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the  debouchure  of  the  Onion  river  into  the  lake,  and  is  the  capital  of 
Chittenden  county,  and  by  far  the  most  considerable  conunerciaJ  place 
of  the  State.  It  has,  moreover,  a  fine  agricultural  back  country,  of 
which  it  is  the  mart  and  outlet.  Burlington  is  distant  fi'om  New  York, 
by  railway,  about  three  hundred  miles ;  from  Boston  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five ;  and  fi'om  Montreal  one  hundred.  By  its  possession  of  a 
central  position,  with  the  advantages  of  both  land  and  water  steam 
facilities,  alike  for  travel  and  transportation  to  the  grand  emporia  of 
Canada,  New  England,  and  New  York,  it  is  making  rapid  advances 
in  wealth  and  population;  and  now,  with  railroad  communications 
open  on  either  side  of  the  lake,  can  scarcely  fail  to  improve  and  increeise, 
in  a  ratio  commensurate  with  that  of  the  improvements  in  its  vicinity. 

The  only  method,  within  our  reach,  of  arriving  at  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  lake  commerce  and  traffic,  is  by  taking  the  accounts  of 
the  canal  office  at  Whitehall,  which  exhibit  the  amount  and  value  of 
merchandise  delivered  at  the  lake,  and  the  quantity  and  value  of  pro- 
duce received  from  the  lake ;  and  then  by  estimating  the  coasting  trade 
of  the  lake  above  Whitehall  which  does  not  reach  the  canaL  By 
deducting  from  the  aggregates  of  these,  the  Canadian  trade  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  Vermont  and  Champlain,  we  arrive  at  the  gross  amount  of  the 
aggregate  coasting  trade  of  tne  whole  lake,  as  comprising  both  the  col- 
lection districts;  but  owing  to  this  compulsory  mode  of  procedure,  no 
definite  understanding  of  the  proportion  of  commerce  attaching  to  each, 
separately,  of  the  two  districts,  can  be  reached. 

The  amount  of  assorted  merchandise  delivered  into  Lake  Champlain 
in  1851  was  125,000  tons,  at  $1  75  per  ton. 

Average  valuation  as  on  Erie  canal $21,875,000 

Amount  of  produce  received  from  the  lake 3,515,895 

Add  for  coasting  above  the  canal 1,000,000 

Total  commerce  of  the  lake 26,390,895 


The  Canadian  trade  of  Vermont  district,  for  the  years  1850  and 
1851,  was  as  follows: 

1850.  1851. 

ExpcNTts  of  domestic  produce $651,677  $458,006 

''          foreign  merchandise 294,182  309,566 

Total  exports 945,859  767,572 

Total  imports 607,466  266,417 

Total 1,552,326  1,033,9S9 

Subtract  total  of  1851 1,033,989  = 

Decrease  of  1851 519,336 
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The  tonnage  in  the  Canadian  trade  (or  the  two  years  was  as  ibUows: 

T«r.  No.         Tont.  No.        Tons. 

1851 788     94.236  695     91.967 

1S50 818  122.813  731  105.359 


Decrease  m  1861 30     28.578  36     13.390 


The  aggregate  shippinc^  of  Lake  Champlain,  both  foreign  and  coast- 
wise, is  represented  to  nave  numbered  3,950  entrances,  measuring 
197,500  tons,  and  emplojnng  11,850  men,  with  a  corresponding  num- 
ber of  clearances  of  the  same  measurement  and  crews. 

The  enrolled  tonnage  of  this  district  in  June,  1851,  was  3,240  tons 
of  steam,  and  692  tons  of  sail. 

Tonnage* 

Tont. 

Inward. — ^American 166  steam.     56,421 

338  sail.         17,490 


504  73,911 


British • .  122  steam.       9,566 

162  sail.         10,758 


284  20,324 


OuiwarA— American 147  steam.     58,024 

318  sail         17,020 


^565  75,044 


British 119  steam.       9,321 

111  sail.  7,602 


230  16,923 


Value  of  produce  imported  from  Canada  in  bond $311,512 

Value  o!  miports  from  Canada 251,211 

Value  of  gc^s  of  domestic  produce  and  manufacture  ex- 
ported to  Canada 1 458,006 

Value  of  foreign  goods 108,712 

Value  of  goods  of  foreign  produce  and  manufactiu'e  ex- 
ported to  Canada  in  bond 200,864 

Viue  of  property  cleared  at  Whitehall  for  the  South 3,515,896 

No.  2.— District  of  Champlain. 

PcMt  of  entry,  Plattaburgh ;  latitude  44°  42',  Imgitude  73®  26' ;  pop- 
ulation in  1830,  4,913 ;  in  1840,  6,416 ;  in  1860,  6,618. 


*T¥e  CtMdiiB  tndb  of  tbU  aittritl,  pmtipaUj,  to  la  AnMiiMn  YeiMli. 
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This  distxict,  which  is  situate  on  the  western  side  of  Lake  Cham- 

1>lain,  over  against  that  last  described,  including  the  peninsula  at  the 
ower  end  between  the  waters  of  th  it  lake  and  Lake  George,  with  the 
thriving  town  of  Whitehall  and  the  outlet  by  the  Champlain  canal,  has 
a  coast-line  of  equal  extent,  though  less  indented  by  Days,  than  the 
opposite  district  of  Vermont. 

It  has  two  principal  harbors— Whitehall,  situate  on  both  sides  of 
Wood  creek,  at  its  entrance  into  the  lake,  in  a  beautiful  and  romantic 
site,  with  considerable  water  power,  through  which  passes  the  very 
great  majority  of  the  whole  export  and  import  trade  for  Canada,  and 
which  is  a  singularly  flourishing  and  improving  village ;  and  Platts- 
burgh,  near  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  lake,  at  the  head  of  a  fine 
and  spacious  bay  at  the  debouchure  of  the  Saranac  river,  by  which  it, 
is  connected  with  the  mineral  and  lumbering  regions  of  the  interior,  and 
with  the  recesses  of  the  Adirondack  chain.  The  village  is  weD  laid 
out,  and  contains  the  United  States  barracks,  and  several  prosperous 
manufactories  on  the  river.  This  district  has  little  or  no  back  country, 
the  mountains  rising  abrupt  and  precipitous  from  the  very  verge  of  the 
lake  in  many  places,  and  leaving  a  narrow  strip  of  shore  only,  with  a 
few  villages  scattered  along  the  road  to  Plattsburgh,  beyond  which  all 
is  howling  wilderness  as  far  as  to  the  valley  of  the  Black  river.  Little 
dependence  can,  therefore,  be  placed  on  these  regions  for  agricul- 
tural produce,  although  their  forest  and  mineral  wealth  compensates  in 
some  measure  for  the  steriUty  and  ruggedness  of  their  soil. 

Plattsburgh  is  the  port  of  entry  of  this  district,  although  Whitehall  is 
the  larger  commercial  depot.  The  only  railroad  which  touches  it 
is  that  of  Ogdensburg,  crossing  Missisquoi  bay  and  the  narrows  of 
the  lake  at  Rouse's  Point,  and  opening,  at  the  town  of  Ogdensburg,  a 
perfect  inland  intercommunicat'on  between  the  great  lakes  and  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  at  Boston.  It  is  on  the  water  communications,  there- 
fore, afforded  by  the  lake,  that  the  population  of  this  district  for  the 
most  part  rely  for  the  prosecution  of  their  commercial  enterprises  and 
the  transportation  of  their  produce. 

There  are  five  daily  steamers  running  during  the  season  from  While- 
hall,  touching  at  Burlington  and  Plattsburgh,  for  St.  John,  Canada 
East,  and  for  St  Alban's  Vermont 

The  Canadian  trade  of  this  district  during  the  years  1860  and  1861 
was  as  follows : 

^  1850.  1851. 

Exports  of  domestic  produce $322,378      $375,649 

foreign  merchandise 316,843        373,453 

Total  exports 639,221        749,002 

Total  imports 436,383       294,284 

Total  commerce 1,074,004     1,043,2S6 

1,043,286 

Decrease  in  1^61 31,318 
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Tean.  No.     Toni  entered*  No«  Tom  cleared. 

1851 698       123,229  598       123,229 

1850 788       120,294  754       116,931 


Difference..  190  2,935  156  6,298 


The  decreafie  of  the  year  1851,  it  will  be  observed,  afiects  the  num- 
ber of  entries  and  clearances  only,  the  comparative  tonnage  being  an 
increase  on  the  preceding  twelve  months. 

The  tcmnage  enrolled  m  this  district,  June  30,  1851,  was — steam, 
917  tons ;  sail,  3,291  tons. 

Canadian  trade. 

Imports  in  American  vessels $1,019,039 

Ejqmrts  in  American  vessels 24,246 

Tatmage. 

Invird.  Tom.  Ontward.  Ton. 

American,  steam 90,436     American,  steam 90,436 

sailing 8,139  sailing 8,135 

Total 98,671  98,671 


British,  steam 3,899     British,  steam 3,899 

sailing 20,769  sailing 20,769 

24,658  24,658 


Duty  coDected  on  imports  in  American  vessels $46,639 

Do.  dOb  British  vessels 5,210 


Total  duty 51,849 

Imported  from  Canada  in  American  vessels $228,241 

Do.  do.  British  vessels 24,246 


252,487 

Amount  imported  in  bond 27,994 

Amoont  of  free  goods 13,802 


Total 294,283 


Value  of  domestic  goods  exported $375,649 

Foreign  goods  exported $267,587 

Foreign  goods  entitled  to  drawback 105,866 

373,45a 

6  ' 
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No,  3.— District  op  Oswegatchis. 

Port  of  entry,  Ogdensburg ;  latitude  44^  41' ;  longitude  76^  32' ;  pofK 
ulation  in  1830,  not  defined;  in  1840,  2,526;  in  1850,  7,756. 

This  district  extends  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
from  the  point  where  the  boundary  line  of  New  York  and  Canada 
strikes  the  great  river — 43^,  73°  20' — ^to  Alexandria,  nearly  opposite  la 
Gananoque,  on  the  Canada  side,  and  the  thousand  isles  of  the  St  Law- 
rence. The  extent  of  this  coast  line  is  about  eighty  miles,  trending  in 
a  southwesterly  direction;  it  includes  the  considerable  commercial  de- 

S(t  and  improving  town  of  Ogdensburg,  beside  the  smaller  ports  of 
assena,  Louisville,  Waddington,  Morristown,  and  Hammond,  and  it 
has  become  the  theatre  of  a  very  large  and  increasing  trade  with  Can- 
ada, and  coastwise,  particularly  ^nce  the  opening  ot  the  Ogdensburg 
railroad. 

This  important  line  was  opened  from  Ogdensburg  to  Rouse's  Point, 
where  it  combines  with  the  eastern  and  southeastern  routes,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1850 ;  and  from  this  point  passengers  and  fireight  crossing  Lake 
Champlain  have  easy  expedition,  either  to  the  New  England  States  by 
railroad,  or  to  New  York,  via  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson  river, 
or  by  the  new  lines  of  railroad  down  the  valley  of  the  latter  great  thor- 
oughfare.    There  being  no  line  of  transportation  whatever  through 
this  district  irom  the  Canadas,  except  the  above-mentioned  road,  and 
previous  to  the  opening  of  that  way  none  of  any  kind — ^the  district  itself 
being,  moreover,  a  mere  strip  of  ten  miles'  width  between  the  river 
shore  and  the  Adirondack  highlands — the  effect  of  this  road  has  been 
very  great  on  the  general  commercial  prosperity,  and  particularly  on 
that  of  Ogdensburg,  which  monopolizes  the  Canadian  transportation 
business,  lor  the  other  ports  mentioned  are  merely  river  harbors,  doing 
a  small  coasting  business,  and  driving  some  sinall  traffic  with  their 
neighbors  across  the  water.     In  consequence  of  these  advantages  large 
q«iantities  of  freight  find  their  way  into  this  port  from  all  parts  of  the 
upper  lakes  and  of  Canada,  for  transmission  to  various  marts  on  the 
Atlasidc  seaboard;  and  large  amounts  of  merchandise,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  are  thence  distributed  through  the  different  lake  ports,  both 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  from  New  York  and  Boston. 

The  following  statistics  will  show  the  comparative  coasting  trade  of 
Ogdensburg  in  some  of  the  principal  articles  during  the  past  five  years, 
the  results  lor  1849  being  made  up  only  to  the  1st  of  October  of  that 
year. 
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VI 


Imports  cooitwise. 


Aiddei. 


Fknr barreli. 

Whukej do... 

Folk do... 

Beef do... 

8qgar bogiheadi. 

F%iron toos.. 

Coal do... 

Wheat bnahela. 

Cora ...do... 

Sah barrels. 

Tea.. clieato. 

Cofee tons.. 

Tobaeeo boxes. 

Sradiymerch'dlie,  value . 


1847. 


6,000 
1,217 
3,000 


335 

300 

3,000 

15,000 

3,000 

10,000 

10,000 

390 

2,000 

$2,366,200 


184a 


4,500 
1,157 
2,500 


375 

350 

3,054 

85,000 

4,000 

15,000 

15,000 

320 

2,000 

#2,482,925 


1849. 


3,800 

865 

1,800 


300 

275 

2,500 

18,000 

3,500 

10,000 

10,000 

320 

1  200 

$2,106^450 


1850. 


1851. 


158,600 

375,000 

452 

1,291 

2,612 

2,887 

2,758 

6,034 

37 

43 

300 

100 

490 

371 

149, 310 

377,726 

31,934 

82,458 

10,369 

14,287 

78 

44 

Indoded  in  m 

erehandise. 

15 

37 

$1,162,668 

$496,973 

The  above  statistics  clearly  demonstrate  that  the  opening  of  the  rail- 
way has  created  a  complete  revolution  in  the  trade  of  Ogdensburg,  a 
large  demand  having  suddenly  sprung  up  for  coastwise  imports  of  pro- 
duce, to  be  exported  seaward  by  railroad,  while  the  call  for  foreign 
merchandise,  formerly  imported  coastwise  for  home  consumption,  has 
been  entirely  superseded,  goods  of  that  description  being  now  largely 
introduced  by  railway  from  the  seaboard,  for  distribution  through  Can- 
ada and  all  the  lake  regions. 

By  this  change,  the  mercantile  prosperity  and  activity  of  this  town 
and  district  has,  it  will  appear,  been  increased  fifty-fold,  and  the  trade 
matured  from  a  mere  home-consumption  business  to  an  immense  for- 
warding, foreign  importing,  and  domestic  exporting  traffic ;  nor,  in  view 
of  the  incalculable  hourly  increase  of  western  productiveness  and  con- 
sumption, can  any  one  pretend  to  assign  any  limits  to  the  future  im- 
provement of  this  branch  of  commerce. 

The  coastwise  exports  during  tlie  same  period,  of  a  few  leading  ar<» 
tides,  were  as  follows: 


Aiticlei. 


1847. 


1848. 


1849. 


1860. 


1851, 


Whiik^ btureli. 

8urcli pounds. 

Aahet Iwrreli. 

Shiaglee If... 

Lamber Mft.. 

^  inn tong.. 

Cbeeee poondfl. 

Floor barrels . 

Bye bushels 

Wool pounds 

Hops bales. 

Sbeep's  pelts No.. 

Kttls kegs. 


143 

193,600 

3,758 

6,069 

7,182 

311 

1, 099, 380 

3,367 

5,688 

18,000 

187 

80,000 


130 

180,000 

3,400 

4,000 

5,000 

350 

990,000 

500 

5,000 

90,510 

300 

30,000 


140 

190,000 

3,800 

3,000 

4,000 

100 

800,000 

100 

3,080 

10,000 

150 

15,000 


5,900 

4,544 

4,841 

8,053 

660 

1,338,300 

1,158 

490 

38,000 

57 

140 

796 


135 

18,600 

615 

1,757 

199 

776 

40,300 

139 

1,447 

37,800 

6 

700 

6.394 


^1^ 
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The  estimated  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  for  the  years  above 
named,  is  as  follows: 


■ 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1860. 

1851. 

CoattwiBe  importi 

Coaitwiie  exports 

Foreign  import* 

$2,804,150 
389,325 

12,968,015 

341,933 

49,831 

81,844 

$2,482,696 

311,084 

48,3^ 

32,685 

$2,463,648 
359,933 
205,815 

$2, 424, 145 

918,587 
214,520 
618.648 

Fonnini  o^POTtv^-T 

Total  oommeree... 

3,193,475 

3,461,623 

2,874,869 

3,029,396 

4,175,900 

The  report  of  inward  and  outward  bound  vessels  is  as  below,  for 
the  last  two  years : 


Tears. 

Number  of 
entries. 

Tons. 

• 

Men. 

Number  of 
dearanoes. 

Tons. 

Men. 

1861 

1,002 
669 

351,427 
242,780 

19,538 
12,464 

973 
655 

359,287 
242,931 

19,341 
12,218 

1860 

Inerease 

333 

108,647 

7,074 

318 

116,356 

7,123 

From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  readily  perceived,  independent  o[ 
the  general  increase  of  commerce  in  the  district  consequent  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  railroads,  that  the  returns  for  the  years  previous  to  1850  are 
in  round  numbers,  and  are  probably  very  far  from  accurate,  while  those 
for  1850  and  1851  are  in  detail,  and  the  merchandise  is  valued  at  a  very 
low  rate ;  so  much  so,  that  if  the  valuation  of  assorted  merchandise 
were  made  according  to  the  rates  adopted  in  other  districts,  it  would 
raise  the  gross  amount  to  a  sum  higher,  by  at  least  a  million  of  dollars, 
than  that  exhibited  above. 

The  tonnage  enrolled  and  licensed  in  the  district  is  1,986  tons  of 
Bteam,  576  tons  of  sail — employing  125  men.  The  original  cost  of  the 
above  tonnage  was  $208,300. 
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Canadian  Trade  in  1851; 

Imports  and  exports  in  American  vessels $333,420 

Do  do        British  vessels 500,747 

Exported  foreign  goods  entitled  to  drawback — 

In  American  vessels $74,367 

In  British  vessels 193,807 

$268,174 

Goods  not  entitled  to  drawback 98,424 

366,59S 
Domestic  produce  and  manufactures — 

In  American  vessels 52,369 

In  British  vessels 199,681 

252,05a 

Total  exports 618,648 

Imports  paying  duty — 

•  Paty  eoUectod. 

In  American  vessels $18,306  $3,732 

In  British  vessels 63,727  13,742 

On  the  sea -. 9,425  1,893 

91,457  19,367 

Produce  imported  in  bond 115,286  

Free  goods 7,775 

Total  imports 214,518 

No.  4. — District  of  Caps  Vincent. 

Port  of  entry,  Cape  Vincent ;  latitude  44°  06',  longitude  76°  21' ; 
population  in  1830,  not  defined;  in  1840,  not  defined;  m  1850,  3,044. 

This  district,  commencing  at  Alexandria,  on  the  southweslexu  border 
of  Oswegatchie,  extends  about  eleven  miles  southwesterly  up  the  Su 
Lawrence,  to  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  Black  river  bay,  on  which 
Sackett's  Harbor  is  situated.    Cape  Vincent,  owing  to  the  sinuosities  and 
irregularities  of  its  shores,  has  a  coast  line  of  nearly  thirty-eieht  miles,  and 
embraces  the  shipping  ports  of  Cape  Vincent,  Clayton,  and  Alexandria^ 
which  are  for  the  most  part  mere  stopping-places  for  the  lake  steam- 
ers plying  between  Montreal,  Ogdensburg,  and  the  ports  of  Lake  On- 
tario, which  touch  at  these  landing-places  to  procure  wood,  vegetables, 
milk,  and  other  necessaries.     To  this  fact  is  owing  the  very  considera- 
ble amount  of  tonnage  entering  and  clearing  from  these  Uttle  ports* 
though  it  is  at  once  evident  that  no  indication  is  thereby  afibrded  of  the 
actual  business  transacted  in  the  district.    It  has  some  small  trade  with 
Canada,  carried  on  principally  in  skiffs  across  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
among  the  thousand  islands;  but,  if  there  be  any  coasting  traffic  at  all* 
it  is  so  slender  that  no  returns  of  it  appear  to  have  been,  at  any  time, 
regularly  kept 

Cape  Vincent,  the  port  of  entry,  is  some  twelve  to  thirteen  miles 
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from  Kingston,  C.  W. ;  the  distance  being  about  four  miles  over  the 
main  channel  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Kingston  to  Long  Island,  then 
between  seven  and  eight  miles  across  the  island,  and  then  a  mile  over 
the  channel  on  the  American  side  to  Cape  Vincent. 

The  imports  from  Canada,  1851 $61,358 

The  exports  to  Canada,  1851 33,188 

Total  Canadian  commerce,  1851 94,546 


Imports  from  Canada,  1860 t50,756 

E^Kntsfrom  Canada,  1850 69,284 

Total  Canadian  commerce,  1850 120,040 

Do        do        do         1851 94,546 


Decrease 25,494 


^  • 


The  Canadian  commerce  of  this  district  previous  to  these  years  was 
of  the  following  values: 

Total  Canadian  commerce  of  1849 $90,484 

Do         do  do  1848 91,597 

The  enrolled  tonnage  of  the  district  amounts  to  2,496  tons,  all  sail. 


Tesn. 

EDtriei. 

Tons. 

Crew. 

Clearanoea. 

Tons. 

Crew. 

1«1 

749 

708 

439,930 
329,545 

19,207 
14,548 

749 

708 

439,930 
329,545 

19,207 

Ic60 

14,545 

InereMe 

41 

110,385 

4,659 

41 

110,385 

4,659 

Canadian  Trade. 

Imports  in  American  vessels $61,358 duty,  $1,370 

Exports,  domestic  produce  and  manufactures $32,389 

Tonnage  inward. 

Id  American  vessels,  696  sail 427,457 

In  British  vessels,  53  sail 12,473 

Same  outward. 


No.  5. — ^District  of  Sackett's  Harbor. 

Port  of  entry,  Sackett's  Harbor ;  latitude  43°  55',  longitude  75°  57' ; 
population  of  township  in  1850,  4,136. 

This  district  is  composed  of  that  portion  of  the  coast  of  Lake  Ontario 
which  runs  almost  in  a  due  southerly  direction  from  Tibbits'  Point, 
round  Cfaaument  bay,  Black  river,  and  Henderson's  bay,  terminating 
at  Stony  Point,  and  embracing  a  coast  line  estimated  at  one  hundred 
miks,  following  the  sinuosities  of  its  veiy  irregular  and  deeply  indented 
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shores.    It  includes  the  shipping  places  of  Three-Mile  bay,  Chaunient 
bay,  Point  Peninsula,  Dexter,  Sackett's  Harbor,  and  Henderson. 

Sackett's  Harbor,  the  principal  commercial  place  and  port  of  entry 
of  the  district,  is  situated  on  the  southwest  side  of  a  deep  inlet  known 
as  Black  River  bay,  at  about  eight  miles  distance  from  the  lake.  Its 
bay  and  harbor  are  well  situated  for  shelter  and  defence*  The  harbor 
is  by  far  the  best  on  Lake  Ontario  for  ship-building,  and  as  a  naral 
and  commercial  depot.  A  crescent  of  land  stretches  off  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  village,  forming  an  inner  and  outer  harbor.  The 
latter  has  a  depth  of  water  sufficient  tor  the  largest  ships-of-war  within 
two  fathoms  ot  the  shore.  The  same  depth  of  water  extends  to  Black 
river,  where  there  is  another  excellent  position  lor  ship-building. 

The  first  settlement  of  this  place  was  made  in  1801 ;  it  advanced 
little  until  the  commencement  of  the  last  English  war,  when  it  became 
a  considerable  naval  and  military  depot;  but,  since  the  promulgation 
of  peace  in  1814,  it  has  made  httle  comparative  improvement,  other 
j)oints  possessing  superior  advantages  ot  position  as  regards  artificial 
routes,  oy  railroads  and  canals,  having  diverted  from  it  a  portion  of  its 
business,  although  it  still  maintains  its  commercial  character.  The  ad- 
jacent country  is  a  fine  agricultural  region,  and  its  abundant  water* 
power  renders  it  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  manufacturing  enter- 
prise, while  Watertown,  a  few  miles  inland,  is  a  flourishing  town,  well 
situated  on  the  Black  river.  Still,  in  spite  of  these  advantages,  the 
commerce  of  Sackett's  Harbor  has  been  on  the  decline  for  some  years; 
whether  on  account  of  the  exhaustion  of  lumber  resources,  or  the  diver- 
sion of  supplies  for  the  inland  home  consumption,  and  of  agricultural 
produce  for  export,  from  the  coast  trade  to  canal  and  railroad  trans- 
portation, does  not  sufficiently  appear.  At  all  events,  the  declared 
value  of  the  commerce  of  the  district  has  materially  declined,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  table,  since  1846. 

The  other  small  towns,  mentioned  above,  are  used  to  a  trifling  extent 
as  landing-places  for  imported  merchandise,  and  for  shipment  of  pro- 
duce, by  the  surrounding  inhabitants,  to  the  extent  of  their  own  wants 
and  conveniences,  but  not  in  such  amounts  as  to  render  them  worthy 
of  any  notice  as  commercial  depots. 


Declared  valaet 
for  1846. 

Declared  vahiei 
for  1847. 

Declared  Taliie» 
for  1851. 

Coastwise   imports 

Foreiffn   imoorts 

$1,550,909 

1,851 

1,106,986 

75,345 

$1,257,823 

3,891 

841,478 

38,253 

$497,809 
56,118 

Coastwise  exports 

303,258 

Foreiim  exports 

21,980 

Total...- 

2,735,091 

2,141,445 

879,165 

Some  portion  of  the  above  deterioration  may  be,  perhaps,  ascribed  to 

a  discrepancy  in  the  valuation  of  articles;  but  it  is  hardly  probable  that 

he  result,  as  a  whole,  can  be  attributed  to  such  a  cause ;  nor  is  it 
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Mcessary  to  seek  fiur  fi>r  reasons,  since  the  experience  of  every  day 
teaches  us  that  the  places  which  possess  the  greatest  ^cilities  of 
(raosmission  and  transportation  of  produce  and  merchandise,  and  the 
most  numerous  inlets  and  outlets  fi>r  articles  of  commerce  in  ^e  shape 
of  internal  improvements  and  intercommunications,  wiU  necessarily 
ttack  and  Cake  at  disadvantage  those  which  rely  solely  on  external 
trade^ 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  Ogdensburg  and  Oswe^ 
have  attacked  Sackett's  Harbor,  and  diverted  from  it  a  portion  of  its 
coastwise  traflSc ;  ^while  it  is  as  certain  that  some  of  the  agricultural 
produce  w^bich  formerly  sought  a  market  via  the  lakes,  now  seeks  the 
same  ultimate  destination  inland,  via  canal  and  railroad. 

8Qch  are  the  revolutions,  in  some  sort,  of  commerce,  and  such  the 
progress  of  the  times;  the  result  being,  that  those  places  which  are  con- 
tent to  be  stationary,  and  do  not  endeavor  to  keep  up  with  the  move- 
ment, enterprise,  and  energy  of  the  times,  must  needs  retrograde;  nor 
can  any  natural  advantages  insure  to  them  a  long  monopoly  of  pros- 
perity and  success. 

The  ioUowing  table  will  be  suflScient  to  convey  some  idea  as  to  the 

operation  of  the  changes  alluded  to  above,  and  the  class  of  articles 

affected  thereby : 

ExporU  coastwiHfor  1847  and  1861. 


Artidei. 


Lumber thousand  feet 

Staves thousand  ... 

Shingles do 

Ashes barrels , 

Pork do 

Oats bushels .... 

Barley do 

Com do 

Wheat do 

Peas  and  beans do 

Potatoes do 

Flour barrels 

Indian  meal do 

Butter pounds 

Cheese do 

Wool do 

Pig  iron tons 

Leather pounds 

Domestic  spirits gallons 

Do.      woollens yards 

Do.      cottons yards 


Total  estimated  value, 


4,406 

919 

871 

420 

339 

37,583 

80,678 

41,624 

4,926 

3,663 

1,860 

788 

4,141 

860,000 

9,706 

64,800 

2,021 

17,600 

36,240 

66,260 

334,000 


1851. 


$841,478 


2,896 

26 

67 

366 

146 

34,068 

62,896 

42,681 

6,402 

7,173 

970 

169 

161,600 

1,344 

11,400 

732 

1,600 

63,240 


$303,268 
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For  the  same  year^  the  importations  of  some  few  articles  of  coast- 
wise trade  were  as  follows ;  and  beyond  this  there  is  no  more  to  be 
stated  concerning  this  district,  unless  it  be  to  point  out  that  in  1847 
the  exports  to  Canada  consisted  of  barley,  oats,  corn,  vegetables, 
cheese,  machinery,  and  manufactures;  while  in  1850  and  1851,  flour, 
wheat,  and  vegetables  were  imported  from  that  country,  together  with 
animals.  The  Canadian  trade  has  augmented  somewhat,  while  the 
coasting  trade  has  decreased* 

CooMtwise  In^partatiofi8» 


Articles. 


Fruit barrels. . . 

Salt do 

Flour do 

Wheat bushels .  . 

Cotton bales. 

Wool do 

Gypsum do 

Coal do 

Hides pounds. . . 


1847. 


1851. 


1,369 

1,501 

11,984 

7,851 

1,166 

1,630 

15,265 

37,890 

351 

147 

231 

331 

430 

340 

1,280 

25,150 

33,960 

The  steam  tonnage  enrolled  in  the  district,  June  30,  1851,  was  343 
tons,  and  sail  tonnage  6,768, 


Tetn. 

Entries. 

Tods. 

Crews. 

CleaiMi- 
eee. 

Tons. 

,Ciewt. 

1851 

1850 

684 
737 

348,438 
328,126 

14,706 
13,624 

679 
751 

347,394 
332,433 

14,650 
13,670 

Difference. 

53 

20,312 

1,082 

72 

14,961 

975 

Canadian  Trade  in  1851. 

Imports — American  vessels $56,118;  duty,  $16,399 

Exports — ^American  vessels $21|980 
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Rarance$  and  Clearances^  DUtrict  of  SacTcett^s  Harbor 9  New  York,  during 

the  year  1851. 


No.  yesaelB. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Bojn. 

FOKKIOH   TKADK. 

Entered — ^American  vessels  . 

British do... 

Cleared — ^American  vessels. 

British do.. . 

200 
31 

207 
31 

163,816  66 
2,994  00 

162,760  91 
2,994  00 

6,835 
193 

6,834 
193 

349 
340 

OOASTOrO  TRAOX. 

Entered — ^Number  of  vessels . 
Cleared — .  .do do 

453 
441 

181,626  61 
181,639  45 

6,982 
6,936 

347 
347 

No.  6. — ^District  of  Oswbgo. 

Port  of  entry,  Oswego;  latitude  43°  25',  longitude  76°  37';  pop- 
ulation in  1830,  2,703 ;  in  1840,  4,665 ;  in  1850,  12,205. 

The  district  of  Oswego  has  eighty  miles  of  coast-line,  from  Stony 
Point  to  the  western  shore  of  Sodus  bay,  and  embraces  the  ports  of 
Texas,  Salmon  river,  or  Port  Ontario ;  Sandy  Creek,  Oswego,  Little 
Sodus,  and  Sodus  Point.  None  of  these  ports,  with  the  exception  of 
Oswego,  although  they  are  all-important  to  the  accommodation  of  their 
own  immediate  neighborhoods,  for  the  shipment  of  produce  and  the  intro- 
duction of  merchandise  of  all  kinds,  can  be  said  to  be  valuable  in  re- 
gard to  the  facilitation  of  trade  and  the  centralization  of  commerce,  as 
connected  with  distant  portions  of  the  country. 

Possessing  advantages,  both  for  coastwise  and  Canadian  commerce, 
rarely  equalled  and  never  surpassed,  this  port  of  entry  has  by  rapid 
strides,  within  the  last  few  years,  attained  an  importance  among  the 
great  business  marts  of  the  lakes,  which  guaranties  an  indefinite  in- 
crease of  its  commercial  and  maritime  power,  until  the  whole  territories 
of  the  British  and  American  northwest  shall  have  become  densely  pop- 
ulated; their  fertile  soil  advanced  to  the  highest  state  of  cultivation; 
the  fisheries  of  their  lakes  prosecuted  to  their  utmost  capacity;  and 
their  unfothomable  mineral  resources  penetrated  and  developed,  so  far 
as  science  and  enterprise  may  effect* 

These  advantages  are  of  a  threefold  nature.  First,  an  easy  and  rapid 
communication,  both  by  canal  and  railway,  with  New  York  and  Boston, 
via  Albany,  and  by  lake,  canal,  and  railway  with  Ogdensburg; 
secondly,  a  harbor  which  could  at  a  small  expense  be  rendered  per- 
fectly secure  and  accessible,  at  the  nearest  point  on  the  lakes  to  tide- 
water ;  and,  thirdly,  a  direct  communication  by  lake  with  the  most 
thickly  settled  portions  of  Canada,  and  by  lake  and  the  Welland  canal 
with  Uie  whole  western  and  northwestern  lake-country. 
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The  city  of  Oswe^,  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of  Oswego  county. 
New  York,  lies  160  miles  WN  W.  of  Albany,  373  from  Washington ;  was 
incorporated  in  1828 ;  and  is  situate  on  both  sides  of  the  Oswego  river, 
connected  by  a  bridge  700  feet  long*    It  extends  to  the  lake  shore. 

The  harbor,  next  to  that  of  Sackett's  Harbor,  is  the  best  on  the  southern 
side  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  formed  by  a  pier  or  mole  of  wood,  filled 
with  stone,  1,269  feet  long  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbor,  and  200 
feet  OD  the  east  side,  with  an  entrance  between  them.  The  water 
within  the  pier  has  a  depth  of  from  12  to  20  feet  The  cost  of  this  work 
was  $93,000.  It  is  among  the  earliest  improvements  of  lake  harbors 
imdertaken  by  the  government,  having  been  commenced  in  1827. 

The  protection  anticipated  from  these  works  has  not  fallen  short  of 
what  was  expected;  but  the  piers,  being  built  of  cribs  of  timber,  filled 
with  stone,  began  to  decay  so  early  as  1833.  Some  steps  were  taken 
in  the  year  1837  to  replace  the  old  work  with  permanent  structures  of 
masonry,  but  these  were  soon  discontinued,  and  what  remains  is  rapidly 
going  to  ruin,  with  the  exception  of  500  feet  of  the  west  pier,  which  is 
well  built  of  stone  and  is  in  good  condition. 

It  is  calculated  that  for  the  moderate  sum  of  $207,371  these  works 
can  be  secured  and  improved  in  the  following  manner,  so  as  to  render 
the  harbor  perfectly  secure  and  of  easy  access  to  the  largest  class  of 
vessels  in  use  on  the  lakes : 

1.  By  rebuilding  the  whole  pier-line  in  substantial  solid  masonry. 

2.  By  enlarging  and  strengthening  the  west,  or  light^house,  pier-heady 
and  defending  it  by  a  five-gun  battery. 

8.  By  removing  the  gravel  and  deposites  within  the  piers,  which  have 
become  a  barrier  to  the  entrance  of  the  inner  and  outer  harbors.  It  is 
an  original  deposite  by  the  littoral  currents  of  the  lake,  not  catued  or  tn- 
cretued  by  the  piers.  Once  removed,  it  can  never  return  while  the  piers 
stand. 

The  principal  harbor-light  is  on  the  pier-head  on  the  west  side  of  the 
entrance.  The  tonnage  of  the  port  in  1840  was  8,346  tons;  by  com- 
paring which  with  the  present  tonnage,  as  given  below,  the  general  in- 
crease of  the  port  will  oe  readily  seen. 

The  population  of  the  town  is  about  13,000  persons. 

The  Oswego  canal,  formed  principally  by  improvement  of  the  natural 
course  of  the  river,  passes  through  the  great  salt  districts  of  the  State 
at  Salina  and  Liverpool,  to  Syracuse,  where  it  connects  with  the  Erie 
canal  from  Albany  to  Buffalo.  Oswego  is,  therefore,  the  great  outlet 
for  the  western  exportation  of  domestic  salt.  The  Syracuse  and  Os- 
wego railway  connects  the  city  with  Syracuse,  and  thence  with  Albany, 
Buffalo,  New  York,  and  Boston.  It  is  distant  from  Rochester,  by  lake, 
66  miles,  and  from  Sackett's  Harbor  40  miles.  The  rapid  increase  of 
the  commerce  of  Oswego  is  aptly  illustrated  by  the  following  table, 
exhibiting  the  traffic  in  some  of  the  leading  articles  of  importation  by 
lake  during  three  years; 
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AiHOm. 

1849. 

leso. 

1861. 

Fkwr barrels 

Wheat bushels 

Com " 

Barley " 

Rye " 

Oats " 

Peas  and  beans " 

Porit barrels 

Beef. " 

Lumber feet 

317,768 
8,616,677 

383,230 
66,286 
31,426 

133,697 
24,012 
36,098 
20,376 
10,872 
61,101,432 

302,677 

3,847,384 

426,121 

120,662 

86,439 

113,463 

26,068 

26,262 

6,789 

11,436 

67,686,986 

389,929 

4,231,899 

1,261,600 

194,868 

106,618 

176,984 

63,634 

27,960 

16,864 

4,479 

83,823,417 

The  annexed  figures  wiU  show  what  portions  of  some  of  the  above 
articles  were  received  from  Canada  during  the  same  period : 


Artides. 


Fkmr barrels 

Wheat bushels 

Rye «* 

Oats " 

Peas " 

Potatoes " 

Lumber feet 

Ashes barrels 

Butter pounds 

Wool " 


1849. 


198,623 

623,920 

16,044 

55,700 

16,322 

6,648 

44,137,287 

2,235 

115,759 

97,141 


1860. 


260,874 

1,094,444 

7,499 

90,156 

22,380 

10,372 

50,685,682 

1,580 

225,087 

77,941 


1851. 


259,876 

670,202 

53,950 

78,771 

60,335 

11,496 

62,527,843 

584 

75,000 

82,908 


Of  the  above  amount  of  4,231,899  bushels  of  wheat,  only  1,676,213 
were  &>rwarded  by  canal ;  and,  while  there  were  received  by  lake  only 
389,929  barrels  of  flour,  there  were  forwarded  by  canal  888,131  barrels, 
showing  that  of  the  remaining  2,555,686  bushels  of  wheat  there  were 
manufactured  by  the  Oswego  mills  and  sent  forward  by  canal,  498,200 
barrels  of  flour,  whQe  probably  13,000  barrels  of  flour  m  addition  were 
absorbed  by  local  consumption. 

According  to  this  calculation,  the  capacity  of  the  Oswego  flouring 
mills  cannot  iaD  short  of  511,000  barrels  of  flour  per  annum.  The  vat 
tie  of  the  Canadian  conunerce  of  this  district  is  estimated,  for  1851,  as 

Imports  payinff  duty $435,153 

Imports  lx>nded  and  free 1,349,259 

Total  foreign  imports 1,784,412 
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Exports  of  foreign  merchandise $915,900 

Exports  of  domestic  merchandise 2,291,911 

Total  exports  to  Canada |3,207,S11 

Total  foreign  commerce 4,992,223 

This,  it  should  be  observed,  amounts  to  very  nearly  one-half  the  entire 
Canadian  commerce  with  the  United  States.      Owing  to  the  large  pro- 

Ertion  of  Canadian  produce  entered  in  bond,  the  amount  of  duties  coi- 
ned is  comparatively  small,  when  contrasted  with  that  received  in 
other  districts ;  but  this  fact  renders  the  trade  none  the  less  valuable  to 
Oswego. 

The  whole  amount  of  duties  collected  in  Oswego,  in  1861,  was 
$89,760,  while  there  was  assessed  and  secured  on  the  property  entered 
in  bond  the  further  sum  of  $226,937,  making  a  total  of  $366,697  duties 
assessed  on  property  entered  at  the  port  of  Oswego  during  the  year. 

The  coastwise  imports  at  the  port  of  Oswego,  for  the  year 

1861,  amountecl  to $6,083,036 

Coastwise  exports  of  1861 11,471,071 

Total  coastwise 17,564,107 

Add  foreign  commerce 4,992,223 

Total  1861 22,646,330 

The  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  of  the  district  amounts  to  21,942 
tons  sail,  and  4,381  tons  steam,  being  an  aggregate  of  26,323  tons. 

The  whole  number  of  entrances  and  clearances  for  the  year  are  as 
below : 


Tears. 

Bntraiioei* 

Torn. 

Men. 

Clesrancei. 

TOIIB. 

Men 

18B1 

3,318 

3,004 

721,363 
656,406 

28,157 
24,032 

3,198 
2,771 

685,793 
604,159 

26,029 
23,548 

1850 

InereaM 

314 

64,997 

4,125 

427 

81,634 

2,481 

The  enrolled  tonnage  for  1840,  was  8,346;  for  1846,  16,613;  for 
1847,  18,460;  for  1848, 17,391;  and  for  1861,  26,323  tons. 

The  value  of  the  commerce  of  Oswego,  for  several  years,  has  been 
declared  as  follows:  in  1846,  $10,602,980;  in  1847,  $18,067,819 ;  and 
in  1861,  $22,646,330. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  IN  1851. 
Imports* 
In  American  vesseli 


In  bond $197,040 

Paying  duty 174,212 

Free 9,613 

$380,766 

In  British  vessels — 

In  bond 1,137,309 

Paying  duty 260,941 

Free 6,398 

1,403,647 

Total  imports 1,784,412 


ExpartM  foreign  produce  and  manufacturei. 

Entitled  to  drawback.       Duty  collected.       Not  entitled  to  dnwfaeek* 

In  American  vessels $90,632  $36,381  $287,288 

In  British  vessels 170,603  63,379  367,477 

261,135  89,760  •  664,765 

•  In  this  are  included — 

Tea 826,606  pounds,  V8*ue  $423,067 

Coffee 369,612  pounds,  v  Jue       37,220 

460,277 


Exports  domestic  produce  and  manufactures* 

In  American  vessels $1,190,048 

In  British  vessels 1,100,863 


2,291,911 
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Imports  at  the  District  of  Oswego^  coastwisey  during  the  year  ending  De- 

fi6er  31,  1861. 


cctni 


Articlee. 


Fish barrels 

Ashes — ^pot  and  pearl casks 

Lumber feet 

Staves  and  heading M 

Laths M 

Shingles M 

Wheat bushels 

Flour barrels 

Barley bushels 

Rye do.. 

Oats do. . 

Corn   do. . 

Potatoes  do.. 

Peas  and  beans do . . 

Apples barrels 

Peaches baskets 

Butter packages 

Cheese do 

Pork barrels 

Hams  and  bacon casks 

Lard packages 

Beef barrels 

Tallow   do. . 

Hides number 

Sheep-pelts bundles 

Wool pounds 

Eggs barrels 

Beestvax do, . 

Horses number 

Cattle   do.- 

Grass-seed casks 

Hemp bales 

Hops do. 

Malt bushels 

Tobacco hhds 

Broom-corn bales 

Whiskey barrels 

Ale  and  porter do. . 

Dry  ^oods boxes 

Furniture packages 

Paper  and  books bundles 

Leather rolls 

Paint barrels 

Salaeratus casks 


Qnantity. 

Value. 

335 

$2,345 

3,890 

97,375 

21,296,674 

213,000 

1,799 

8,995 

1,179 

4,716 

1,423 

3,657 

8,661,697 

2,849,358 

130,064 

620,216 

171,347 

102,808 

62,668 

26,284 

97,213 

29,164 

1,261,306 

626,653 

4,874 

2,437 

3,202 

2,403 

3,327 

4,159 

461 

664 

4,029 

48,348 

3,888 

38,880 

27,960 

419,250 

10,666 

176,000 

22,208 

266,496 

16,940 

169,400 

447 

9,834 

7,090 

21,270 

272 

20,400 

42,400 

12,720 

702 

7,020 

67 

2,680 

60 

6,000 

16 

400 

406 

4,872 

266 

7,980 

377 

18,850 

7,966 

4,773 

282 

26,380 

300 

4,600 

2,619 

26,190 

200 

1,200 

261 

26,100 

246 

12,250 

366 

38,300 

1,108 

44,320 

1,276 

8,928 

132 

1,960 
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JmporUf  cooMtfoue^  at  the  District  of  0«tM'jfo— Continued* 


Artidet. 


«. 


Class ^.  4 1..'.  *. boxes 

^arch \ .  .V. .do. . 

Oilcake... .• . . . ,..  ^tons 

Lard  oil. -^ barrels 

Candles  .* boxes 

IroQ  (pig  and  scrap) tons 

Nails ^ kegs. 

Grindstones    nunaber 

Coal V tons 

Lime-stone .'. * do.. 

Corn-brpoms  r dozen. 

Pladbrm  scales number. 

Sundries..,. 


Total 


Quantity. 


2,305 
303 
633 

2,433 
685 
550 
279 

1,300 
799 
640 
126 
300 


Value. 


$5,763 
606 

25,320 

72,990 
2,740 

16,500 
1,116 
6,500 
3,196 
1,280 
252 
6,000 

36,532 


6,063,036 


EjcporUj  cocLMttoise^  from  the  District  of  Oswego^  during  the  year  ending 

December  31,  1851. 


Artidet. 


Fish 

Oil casks 

Lumber feet 

Flour barrels 

Wheat bushels. 

Corn do.., 

Apples barrels. 

Rice tierces , 

Hordes number. 

Pork 4.  .barrels. 

Hams  and  bacon. «casks. 

^\ .:. .packages. 

wool pounds. 

Hides  and  skins do. . . 

Cotton.. do 

Tobacco do, . . 

Spirits casks. 

t^pirits  of  turpentine barrels. 

Candles boxes. 

Starch pounds. 

7 


YAlve. 


62^ 
148,3t)0 

2,737 

2,500 

7,500 

6,616 

603 

150 

595 

1,014 

144 

15,495 

100,581 

111,873 

97,125 

650 

1,350 

550 

195,285 


$70,752 

13,125 

1,668 

10,908 

2,000 

3,750 

8,317 

15,075 

12,000 

8,925 

20,280 

1,296 

3,409 

12,189 

10,069 

11,655 

26,100 

20,250 

2,200 

11,717 
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Exports^  coastwise^  from  the  District  of 'Oswego — Continued. 


Articles. 


Furnimre ' 

Pianos number. 

Wagons  and  carriages do 

Tobacco .  .boxes. 

SnufF. .>irs. 

Ground  gypsum. .  - barrels  ^ 

Water  lime do 

Salt do.. 

Leather pounds , 

Boots  and  shoes 

Hals 

Drugs,  &c 

Glass,  glass-ware,  and  earthenware . 

Railroad  iron tons. 

Bar  and  other  iron do. . 

Pig  and  scrap  iron do. . 

Steel pounds- 
Nails  and  spikes do. . . 

Stoves  and  castings tons . 

Hardware 

Tin boxes . 

Sugar pounds . 

Molasses 

Tea chests- 
Coffee  pounds . 

Coal tons . 

Books  and  paper 

Sundries 


Total. 


Qaaatity. 


Yalae. 


43 

98 

850 

475 

5,498 

16,101 

376,601 

150,000 


43,429 

3,117 

1,267 

415,400 

3,593,631 

1,376 


1,050 
9,961,000 


1,440 

3,380,799 

3,213 


$29,260 

8,9tfO 

13,360 

34,000 

1,900 

4,811 

16,101 

328,941 

30,000 

80,000 

.  16,000 

16,000 

147,139 

1,737,160 

249,360 

37,997 

62,310 

143,745 

11,080 

16,300 

6,300 

677,270 

98,112 

43,200 

338,080 

16,06-5 

18,500 

7,073,525 


11,471,071 


No.  7. — ^DisTRicT  OF  Genesee. 

Port  of  entry,  Hochester ;  latitude  43°  OS',  longitude  77°  61' ;  pop- 
ulation in  1830,  9,207  ;  in  1840,  20,191 ;  in  1850,  36,403. 

The  Genesee  district  has  a  very  limited  commerce  except  with 
Canada ;  with  eighty  miles  of  coast  it  has  but  one  shipping  place, 
which  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Genesee  river,  at  a  distance  of 
about  three  miles  front  Rochester  city.  The  passage  of  the  Erie  canal, 
and  a  parallel  line  of  railroad  through  the  entire  length  of  the  district, 
but  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  coast,  offering  better  facilities  for  the 
transportation  of  passengers  and  merchandise,  whether  eastward  or 
westward,  than  the  lake  can  afford,  confines  the  commerce  of  the  port 
ntirely  to  Canadian  trade.    Rochester  is  well  situated  on  the  faUs  of  the 
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Genesee,  which  are  three  in  number,  with  an  aggregate  descent  of  268 
feet  within  the  city  limits,  affording  ahnost  unbounded  resources  in 
the  shape  of  water-power,  applicable  to  most  manufacturing  purposes, 
and  apphed  largely  to  the  flouring  business ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
wheat  shipped  by  canal  from  Bimalo  being  floured  and  reshipped  by 
canal  lo  its  ulterior  destination. 

It  occupies  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  had  a  population,  in  1820,  of 
1,502  individuals.  In  1830  it  had  increased  to  9,269 ;  in  1840  to  20,191, 
and  in  1850  to  36,403.  In  1812  it  was  laid  out  as  a  village,  and  incorpo- 
rated in  1817.  It  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1834,  and  the  city  limits  now 
occupy  an  area  of  4,324  acres,  well  laid  out  with  a  good  regard  to  reg- 
ularity. Rochester  has  three  bridges  across  the  Genesee  river,  besides 
a  fine  aqueduct  over  which  the  canal  passes,  traversing  the  heart  of 
the  city,  and  adding  much  to  its  prosperity,  as  well  as  to  the  rapidity 
of  its  growth. 

The  Canadian  commerce  of  this  district  was,  for 

1851.  Imports $49,040 

Exports 913, 654 

Total 962,694 

1650.  Imports $95,283 

Exports 326,899 

422,182 

bl851 $962,694 

1850 422,182 

Increase 540,512 

The  amount  of  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  from  this  port  was : 


Tew. 

Entnneei. 

467 

Tom. 

Men. 

Olearancei. 

Tons. 

Men. 

1851 

212,794 

7,997 

487 

212,794 

7,997 

There  are  enrolled  in  this  district  429  tons  of  steam  and  57  of  sail 
shipping. 

Exported  to  Canada. 

In  British  vessels,  foreign  goods $335,708 

In  British  vessels,  domestic  goods  entitled  to  drawback  —       445,967 
In  British  vessels,  foreign  goods  entitled  to  drawback 131,979 

913,654 
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Imported  from  Canada* 

Dntf  collected. 

In  American  vessels $8,466  $1,765 

In  British  vessels 40,684  8,773 


49,040  10,638 


No.  8. — ^District  of  Niagara* 

Port  of  entry,  Lewiston;  latitude  43^^  09',  longitude  79®  07';  pop-, 
ulation  in  1830,  1,628;  in  1840,  2,633;  in  1860,  2,924. 

This  district  embraces  all  the  lake  coast  of  Ontario,  from  the  Oak 
Orchard  creek  to  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara,  and  thence  up  that  river  to 
the  falls  on  the  American  side,  and  includes  the  ports  of  Oak  Orchard 
Creek,  Olcott,  and  Wilson,  on  the  lake  shore,  Lewiston  and  YoungstoijMi 
on  the  river,  and  an  oflBice  of  customs  at  the  suspension  bridge  which 
crosses  the  Niagara,  at  three  miles'  distance  below  the  falls. 

There  is  a  very  considerable  trade  from  Buffalo  passing  through  this 
district  to  Canada,    across  the  suspension  bridge;  especially  in  the 
winter  season,  at  which  time  it  is  by  far  the  better  route,  on  account  of 
the  railroad  communication  from  the  falls,  which  were,  in  former  years, 
generally  considered  as  the  head  of  navigation. 

At  that  time  the  trade  of  the  Niagara  district  was  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance; but  since  art  and  science  have  opened  new  channels  of  com- 
munication on  either  side  of  that  great  natural  obstacle,  the  field  of  its 
commercial  operations  has  been  narrowed  down  to  the  supply  of  the 
local  wants  ot  the  circumjacent  country. 

Lewiston,  the  port  of  entry  and  principal  place  of  business,  as  well  as 
the  largest  town  of  the  district,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Niagara 
river,  seven  miles  above  its  mouth,  opposite  to  Queenstown,  Canada, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  ferry.  It  has  a  population  of  about 
3,000  persons,  and  communicates  with  Buffalo  and  Lockport  by  rail- 
ways, and  with  Hamilton,  Toronto,  Oswego,  and  Ogdensourg,  during 
the  summer  season,  by  daily  steamers.  It  carries  on  some  valuable 
traffic  with  Canada. 

Tlie  district  is,  as  yet,  rather  barren  of  internal  improvements,  having 
for  their  object  the  connecting  the  circumjacent  regions  with  the  lake 
-and  river;  for  there  is  but  one  railway  passing  through  it,  which  has 
BuffiJo  and  Lockport  for  its  respective  termini.  One  or  two  other 
iioads,  however,  are  in  process  oi  construction,  designed  to  connect 
Rochester  and  Canandaigua  with  the  great  western  railway  through 
Oaoada,  as  it  is  intended,  by  means  of  a  second  suspension  bridge 
across  the  Niagara,  near  Lewiston. 

It  is,  however,  a  question  with  many  minds  whether  it  will  be  pos- 
sible .to  construct  a  bridge  upon  this  principle  sufficiently  steady  and 
firm  .to  admit  of  the  passage  of  a  locomotive  with  a  heavy  train.  But, 
be  this  as  it  may,  there  will  be  no  difficulty,  it  is  probable,  in  making 
the  transit  in  single  cars,  by  horse-power.  It  seems  somewhat  remark- 
able that,  while  the  success  of  railroad  communication  by  means  of  sus- 
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pension  is  so  entirely  problematical,  no  attempt  should  have  been  made, 
or  even  proposed,  to  tnrow  a  permanent  arched  bridge  across  the  river 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Chippewa  creek,  which  could  be  effected,  one 
woold  imagine,  by  means  of  stone  piers  and  iron  spans,  without  great 
risk  or  difficulty.  Should  the  suspension  plan,  however,  prove  unfea- 
sible, it  is  probable  that  the  iron  tubular  bridge  system,  so  triumphantly 
established  in  Great  Britain  on  the  Conway  and  the  Menai  straits,  will 
be  adopted.  So  that  it  may  be  almost  confidently  predicted  that  the  Ni- 
agara district  will  very  shortly  be  brought  into  the  line  of  a  great  direct 
eastern  and  western  thoroughfare,  which  will  add  greatly  to  its  Cana- 
dian commerce  overland,  and  materially  increase  the  size  and  progress 
of  Bufialo. 

In  former  days,  all  freight  coming  up  Lake  Ontario,  destined  for  con- 
sumption, w^as  transported  by  land  firom  Lewiston  across  the  portage 
around  the  falls  of  the  Niagara*  The  noble  river  itself  affords  an  ex- 
cellent harbor  at  Lewiston,  being  far  below  the  rapids  and  broken 
water,  which  extend  to  some  distance  downward  from  the  whirlpool. 
Youngstown,  a  few  miles  lower  down  the  stream,  is  also  a  good  landing 
place  for  steamers. 

A  line  of  fine  mail-steamers  plies  regularly  between  these  places  and 
Ogdensburg  and  Montreal  daily.  The  other  ports  above  mentioned 
are  mere  local  places  for  shipment  of  domestic  country  produce,  and 
the  receipt  of  merchandise.  No  definite  returns  have  been  made  of 
their  business,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  enter  upon  this  branch  of  the 
subject  in  detail. 

The  returns  of  the  commerce  of  this  district  prove  it  to  be  as  follows : 

Imports  fi-om  Canada  during  the  year  1851,       $103,985 
Imports  coastwise  "  "         "  236,684 

Total  imports 340,669  $340,669 

Exports  to  Canada,  foreign $150,023 

"         "         "         domestic  produce 426,023 

"         "         "         coastwise 433,634 

•  

Total  exports 1,019,418         1,019,418 

Grand  total 1,360,087 

Total  foreign  commerce $689,769 

Total  coastwise  commerce 670,318 

Total  commerce  of  the  district 1,360,087 
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The  tonnage  employed  in  this  district  for  the  follo\nng  years,  was 


Years. 

Eatrances. 

TODB. 

Men. 

Clearanoet. 

Tons. 

Men. 

1851... 
1850... 

990 
903 

427,968 
358,048 

21,188 
16,950 

990 
903 

427,968 
358,048 

21,188 
16,950 

Increase 

87 

69,920 

4,238 

87 

69,920 

4,238 

The  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  of  this  district  for  1851,  was: 

Steam 100  tons* 

Sail 505   " 


Total  tonnage 605 


u 


The  increase  in  this  district  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  follow- 
ing tables : 

Enrolled  shipping  for  the  year  1838 119  tons* 

"  "  "  "     1843 112    " 


u 

u 

u 

ti 

1848 

ii 

C( 

it 

ii 

1851 

.730    " 
605    " 


The  foreign  commerce  for  the  years  1847,  1850»  and  1851,  compare 
as  follows : 

1847.  1850.  1851. 

Exports,  domestic >  *,  ^a  i;Ai        $260,074         $426,761 

foreign 5  5ibb,D4i  ^^^^^^  159,023 

Imports  from  Canada 18,015  353,954  103,985 


184,556  679,492 


Canadian  trade  in  1851* 


In  American  vessels 
In  British  vessels . . . 


Imports. 

$42415 
61,870 


689,767 


Buty  collected. 

$7,854 
12,102 


103,985         19,957 


Exports-Foreign  goods. 

Entitled  to  drawback.  Not  entitled  to  drawback. 

In  American  vessels $24,722  $32,052 

In  British  vessels 75,242  28,007 


99,964 


60,059 
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.  ElxporU — domeiUc  produce  and  mahufacture. 

In  American  vessels -*. $212,924 

In  British  vessels 213,837 

426,761 

Total  exports  and  imports  in  American  vessels $311,813 

Total  exports  and  imports  in  British  vessels 378,956 

690,769 


Suoement  of  men  and  tannage  employed  in  the  Canadian  trade  with  this 

district, 

American  steamboats 2,968  men.  424  boys. 

"         sail  vessels 66     «*  1  boy. 


Total  Americans  in  foreign  trade.. 3,034     *<  425 


<i 


Foreign  steam  vessels 9,209  men.         491  boys. 

"       sail  vessels 130     "  54    " 


Total  in  foreign  vessels 9,339     "  545 


« 


Statement  of  crews  on  board  coasting  vessels. 

No.  entries.           Tods.                Men.  Boyi. 

Steam  vessels 282         203,120         6,930  818 

Saflvessels 19             1,695              80  17 


Total 301         204,815         7,010  835 


No.  9. — ^District  op  Buffalo  Crebk. 

Port  of  entry,  BufTalo;  latitude  42®  53',  longitude  78°  65';  popula- 
tion in  1830,  8,668;  in  1840,  18,213;  in  1850,  42,261. 

This  district  has  a  coast-line  one  hundred  miles  in  extent,  commenc- 
ing at  the  great  falls  on  the  Niagara  river,  and  thence  extends  south- 
ward and  westward,  embracing  the  ports  of  Schlosser,  Tonawanda, 
and  Black  Rock,  on  the  river;  Buffalo,  on  Buffalo  Creek,  at  the  foot  of 
Lake  Erie;  and  Cattaraugus  Creek,  Silver  Creek,  Dunkirk,  Van  Buren 
harbor,  and  Barcelona,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie;  being  all 
the  ports  between  the  Falls  of  Niagara  and  the  eastern  State  line  of 
Pennsylvania. 

*' Buffalo  Creek"  has  a  commerce  larger  than  that  of  any  other  lake 
district  in  the  United  States,  amounting  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole 
declared  value  of  the  lake  trade,  and  showing  the  astonishing  increase, 
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in  the  single  year  1861,  of  $19,087,832.  This  increase  may  partly 
be  attributed  to  the  opening,  in  May,  1851,  of  a  new  avenue  of  trade 
to  one  point  of  the  district,  in  that  noble  work,  the  New  York  and  Erie 
railroad.  The  commencement  of  operations  on  this  route  necessarily 
increased  the  competition  for  the  "trade  of  the  lakes;"  and,  while  an 
excdlent  sharjB  of  ousiness  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  new  enterprise,  it 
would  appear  that  the  old-established  lines  have  been  gainers  rather 
than  losers  by  its  opening.  • 

Within  the  boundaries  of  this  district,  and,  in  some  sort,  all  serving  as 
the  feeders  and  receivers  of  its  lake  commerce,  are  the  terminations  of 
the  following  great  avenues  to  the  seaboard :  the  Albany  and  Buffalo 
railway,  the  New  York  City  and  Buffalo  railway,  the  New  York  City, 
Corning,  and  Buffalo  railway,  the  Buffalo,  Canandaigua,  and  New  York 
City  railway,  the  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls  railway,  the  Buffalo  and 
State  Line  railway,  extending  to  Erie,  Pa.,  through  Dunkirk;  the  New 
York  and  Erie  railway,  extending  from  the  port  of  New  York  to  Lake 
Erie  at  Dunkirk;  and  last,  not  least,  the  Erie  canal,  intercommunica- 
ting between  the  lakes  and  the  Adantic  tide-water. 

The  three  Buffalo  and  New  York  roads,  and  the  State  Line  road, 
have  been  put  into  operation  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year — 1852 — and  cannot,  of  course,  be  taken  into  account  as  operating 
upon  the  commerce  of  this  district  previous  to  that  date. 

Of  the  ports  above  named,  as  being  embraced  in  this  district,  the  city 
of  Buffalo  is  by  far  the  most  important;  of  the  others,  Dunkirk  and 
Tonawanda,  only,  have  any  actual  claims  to  consideration.  Schlosser, 
being  situated  three  miles  only  above  the  falls,  where  the  current  is 
already  so  rapid  as  to  be  almost  dangerous,  enjoys  few  commercial 
advantages,  and  is  remarkable  only  as  a  landing-place  for  pleasure 
parties,  and  the  seat  of  a  small  Canadian  trade,  carried  on  by  means 
of  skiffs  across  the  river. 

The  Niagara,  to  this  point,  is  navigable  for  steamers  and  other  vessels 
of  the  largest  lake-class ;  but,  the  channel  being  difficult  and  the  cur- 
rent perilously  strong,  vessels  of  any  magnitude  rarely  venture  them- 
selves so  near  the  falls.  The  Canadian  port  of  Chippewa  is  nearly 
opposite  this  point ;  and.  during  the  summer  season,  a  small  steamer 
plies  regularly  twice  a  day  between  Chippewa  and  Buffalo,  entering 
the  NiajB[ara  from  the  Chippewa  creek,  by  means  of  a  cut,  and  thence 
proceeding  up  the  river  to  tne  Buffalo  harbor. 

Tonawancia  is  more  eligibly  situated  for  trade,  on  the  Tonawanda 
creek — a  fine  navigable  stream — the  Niagara,  and  the  Erie  canal ;  the 
river  and  creek  forming  an  excellent  harbor.  It  is  twelve  miles  north 
from  Buffalo,  on  the  canal;  and,  owing  to  its  facilities  for  the  tran- 
shipment of  produce  savinc;  twelve  miles'  tolls,  its  business  has  in- 
creased rapicUy  during  the  last  three  years.  This  business  is  princi- 
pally transacted  by  Buffalo  houses,  and  the  commercial  transactions  o€ 
Tonawanda  are,  for  the  most  part,  made  in  the  Buffalo  markets,  to 
which  easy  access  is  had  by  means  of  the  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls 
railway. 

The  commerce  of  this  port  in  1850  was  valued  at  $1,205,494,  and 
in  1851  at  no  less  than  $3,782,086,  consisting  of  $1,692,423  exports  by 
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lake,  and  $2,089,663  imports;   showing  an  aggregate  increase,  over 
the  value  of  the  business  of  1850,  of  $2,576,592. 

Black  Rock,  the  next  port  in  order,  is  similar  in  situation  to  the  last 
described;  being  situate  on  the  Niagara  river  and  Erie  canal,  pnly  two 
miles  distant  fix>m  Bufialo.  <>  y 

The  returns  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  lakes  at  this  poiMt  are 
usually  included,  by  the  collector,  with  those  of  Buffalo.  In-  lS50  and 
ISol,  they  were,  however,  made  distinct,  and  are  as  follows:  in  1850, 
$1,947,693;  in  1851,  $2,349,334;  showing  an  increase  on  the  year  of 
$401,641*  The  principal  commerce  of  Black  Rock  consists  in  a  traffic 
carried  on  with  Canada,  by  means  of  a  ferry,  which  plies  constantly 
bettt'eeh  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  flour, 
for  which  purpose  several  mills  have  been  established  at  this  point. 

Silver  creek,  Cattaraugus  creek.  Van  Buren  harbor,  and  Barcelona, 
are,  each  of  them,  convenient  landing-places  for  supplies,  and  for  the 
shipping  of  the  produce  of  the  neighborhood;  but  the  value  of  their 
commerce  has  not  been  made  up  or  returned,  as  the  small-class  vessels, 
which  ply  in  the  trade  between  Bufialo  and  these  ports,  rarely  extend 
their  trips  beyond  the  limits  of  the  district,  in  which  case  they  are  not 
required  to  report  their  cargoes  at  the  custom-house.  Their  imix>rts 
consist  of  all  kmds  of  merchandise,  and  their  exports  of  butter,  cheese, 
pork,  wool,  lumber,  and  vegetables,  the  country  behind  and  adjacent 
to  them  being  one  of  the  richest  and  most  fertile  portions  of  the  whole 
State  of  New  York. 

Dunkirk  is  situate  on  Lake  Erie,  about  45  miles  west  of  Buffalo, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  has  a  fine  harbor,  with  an 
easy  access  for  vessels  of  light  d^ugj^of  water,  and  communicates  with 
New  York  by  the  Erie  railroad,  46^Hiiles  in  length.  There  are  some 
flight  obstructions  at  the  harbor  mouth,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the 
lake  ports,  which  if  removed,  would  make  navigation  perfectly  fi-ee  for 
vessels  of  light  draught;  but  the  bottom  being  of  rock,  it  cannot  readily 
be  deepened. 

The  commerce  of  Dunkirk,  which  previously  was  merely  nominal, 
amounted  in  1851,  after  the  opening  of^the  Erie  railway,  to  the  sum  ot 
$9,394,780,  being  of  exports  $4,000,000,  of  imports  $5,394,780.  The 
Bufliilo  and  State  Line  railway,  which  connects  that  city  with  Dun- 
kirk, also  connects  it  with  Erie,  Pa. 

The  city  of  Bufialo,  the  port  of  entry  of  this  district,  had  a  popula- 
tion in  1810,  of  1,508  persons;  in  1820,  of  2,095;  in  1830,  of  8,668; 
in  1S40,  of  18,213;  and  in  1850,  of  42,261 ;  showing  an  hicrease  of  113 
cent,  firom  1830  to  1840,  and  of  132  per  cent  fi-om  1840  to  1850. 
his  would  lead  to  the  conclusion,  on  the  average  rate  of  increase  on 
the  last  ten  years,  that  on  the  1st  of  January,  1852,  its  population  did 
not  fall  far  short  of  50,478  persons. 

Bufialo  occupies  a  commanding  business  situation  at  the  western 
terminus  of  the  Erie  canal  and  the  eastern  terminus  of  Lake  Erie, 
constitating,  as  it  were,  the  great  natural  gateway  between  the  marts 
of  the  East  and  the  producing  regions  of  the  West,  for  the  passage  of  the 
lake  commerce.  It  is  distant  from  Albany,  on  a  straight  line,  288 
miles — by  canal  363,  and  by  railroad  325.  From  Kochrster,  73 
miles;  from  Niagara  Falls  22,  tSSE.;  from  Cleveland  203,  ENE.;  from 
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Detroit  290,  E.  by  N. ;  from  Mackinaw  627,  SE. ;  from  Green  Bay 
807,  ESE. ;  from  Montreal,  Canada  East,  427,  S W. ;  and  from  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  381,  NW. 

The  harbor  of  Buffalo  is  constituted  by  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  creek, 
which  has  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  of  water  for  the  distance  of  a  mile 
from  its  mouth,  with  an  average  width  of  two  hundred  feet;  and  is  pro- 
tected by  a  fine,  substantial  stone  pier  and  sea-wall  jutting  out  into  the 
lake,  at  the  end  of  which  there  is  a  handsome  light-house  twenty  feet 
in  diameter,  by  forty-six  feet  in  height;  there  is,  however,  a  bar  at  the 
mouth  preventing  the  access  of  any  vessels  drawing  above  ten  feet  of 
water.  A  ship-canal  seven  hundred  yards  long,  eighty  feet  wide,  and 
thirteen  deep,  nas  been  constructed  into  the  place  as  a  farther 'accom- 
modation for  vessels  and  for  their  security  when  the  ice  is  running;  yet 
the  harbor,  which  is  perfectly  easy  of  access  in  all  weathers,  is  very  far 
from  being  adequate  to  the  conmierce  of  the  place,  and  is  often  so  much 
obstructed  by  small  craft  and  canal-boats,  especially  when  forced  in 
suddenly  by  stress  of  weather,  that  ingress  or  egress  is  a  matter  not 
easily  or  rapidly  effected.  The  extension  of  the  Erie  canal  a  mile  to 
the  eastward  of  its  original  terminus,  and  the  construction  of  side-cuts 
into  it  for  the  refage  of  boats,  will  do  something  to  relieve  this  pressure ; 
and  much  has  been  effected  by  the  enterprise  of  the  city  authorities,  who 
have  already  expended  large  sums  in  the  excavation  of  ship-canals 
inside  the  sea-waJl,  on  which  warehouses  for  the  storing  of  goods  and 
facilitating  the  transhipment  of  merchandise  are  in  progress  of  erection. 

Two  very  large  canal  basins  are  also  in  progress,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  State,  tor  the  better  and  safer  accommodation  of  canal-boats. 
This  will  tend  to  attract  them  frt^  th#main  harbor,  and  will  materially 
increase  its  capacity  for  lake  shining.  One  of  the  above  named  basins 
is  being  constructea  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  the  other  some- 
thing more  than  a  mile  distant,  easterly.  The  two,  being  in  the  imme- 
dicUe  vicinity  of  the  creek  and  communicating  with  it,  and  also  with 
each  other  by  canal,  will  afibrd  ample  facilities  for  transhipment  to 
both  sides  of  the  city. 

More  than  this,  however,  is  required,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
large  and  daily  increasing  commerce  of  the  place,  and  it  is  contempla- 
ted to  open  a  new  channel  from  the  lake  to  the  creek,  at  above  a  mde*8 
distance  from  its  mouth,  across  the  isthmus,  which  is  not  above  two 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  width;  and  this  improvement,  with  the 
erection  of  a  new  breakwater,  would  render  it  sufficiently  capacious  for 
the  computed  increase  of  shipping  for  many  years  to  come. 

Buffalo  is  a  handsome  and  well  built  city,  with  streets,  for  the  most 
part,  rectangular  and  rectilinear,  and  many  handsome  buildings.  It  is 
the  terminus  of  that  stupendous  State  work,  the  Erie  canal;  of  three 
lines  of  railway  connecting  it  directly  with  New  York ;  and  of  one  com- 
municating, through  Albany,  with  both  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton. It  is  also  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Buffalo  and  State  Line  rail- 
way, which  is  destined  to  extend  westward,  by  means  of  the  south 
shore  railways,  to  Toledo,  Detroit,  and  Chicago.  A  railroad  is  also 
projected  hence  to  Brantford,  in  Canada  West,  which  will  open  to  the 
city  the  whole  trade  of  the  rich  agricultural  valley  of  the  Grand  river, 
with  the  adjacent  lumbering  districts,  and  is  destined  to  connect  with 
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the  great  western  road,  and  thence,  via  Detroit,  with  all  the  West,  and 
by  Late  Huron  with  the  mineral  regions  of  Lake  Superior.  It  has  a 
dry-dock  of  sufficient  capacity  to  admit  a  steamer  of  sixteen  hundred 
tons  burden,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty  feet  len^h,  with  a  ma- 
rine railway  to  facilitate  the  hauling  out  and  repairing  of  vessels. 
There  is  abo  near  the  same  ship-yard  in  which  these  are  to  be  found,  a 
large  derrick  for  the  handling  of  boilers  and  heavy  machinery.  Li 
short,  it  appears  that  this  city  is  resolved  to  keep  folly  abreast  with  the 
progress  ot  the  times,  and  not  to  lose  the  start  which  she  took  by  force 
of  her  natural  advantages,  through  any  want  of  energy  or  exertion. 

As  being  the  oldest  port  on  Lake  Erie,  and  having  taken,  and  thus 
fer  held,  the  lead  in  the  amount  and  value  of  her  laike  commerce,  the 
commercial  returns  of  Buffalo  are  fuUer  than  those  of  most  other  ports; 
and  as  the  history  of  her  commercial  progress  is  little  less  than  the 
history  of  the  rise  and  advancement  of  all  the  commerce  west  of  it, 
no  apology  will  be  necessary  for  entering  somewhat  folly  into  the  his- 
toiy  of  the  lake  commerce  of  Buffalo,  and  its  details,  at  tnis  time. 

This  commerce  dates  its  actual  commencement  from  the  year  1825, 
the  year  in  which  the  canal  was  finished  and  opened,  so  as  to  connect 
the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  with  the  Adantic;  though  the  &"st  craft 
which  navigated  those  inland  waves  was  built  many  years  anterior  to 
that  date.  The  first  American  vessel  which  navigated  the  waters 
of  Lake  Erie  was  the  schooner  Washington,  built  near  Erie,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1797.  The  first  steamer  on  this  lake  was  constructed  at 
BLick  Rock,  in  1818.  In  1826,  however,  the  whole  licensed  tonnage 
of  all  the  lakes  above  the  Falls  of  Niagara  consisted  of  three  steamers 
of  772  tons,  and  6i  sailing  craft  of  1,677  tons,  making  an  aggregate  of 
steam  and  sail  tonnage  entering  the  port  of  Buffalo  of  only  2,449. 

In  1830  this  had  increased  to     16,300 
In  1835         «  "  30,602 

In  1841         "  "  65,181 

In  1846         "  «  90,000 

In  1851         "  "  163,426 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  ratio  of  increase,  during  this  series  of 
years,  was,   from  1825  to  1830,113  per  cent,  per  annum. 

1830  to  1835,  18         "  " 

1835  to  1841,  13i       "  " 

1841  to  1846,  .12         "  " 

1846  to  1851,  14         «  " 

Astonishing  and  unprecedented  as  is  this  increase,  it  yet  gives  no  ade- 
quate idea  ot  the  increase  of  business  transacted  by  it;  for  the  changes 
which  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  wrought  in  the  construction  and 
models  of  vessels — adapting  them  to  greater  speed  and  capacity  for 
burden,  together  with  the  improvement  in  the  modes  of  shipping  and  dis- 
charging cargoes — ^have  increased  the  availability  of  the  same  amount  of 
tonnage  more  than  tenfold.  In  order  to  ascertam  the  real  augmentation 
of  the  ccMnmerce  of  Buffalo,  during  the  period  above  mentioned,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  quantities  of  the  articles  transported.  In  1825,  and 
for  many  subsequent  years,  all  the  grain  cargoes  were  handled  in 
buckets,  and  firom  three  days  to  a  week  were  consumed  in  discharging 
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a  single  cargo,  during  which  time  the  vessel  would,  on  an  average,  lose 
one  or  two  fair  winds ;  whereas  the  largest  cargoes  are  now  readily 
discharged  by  steam,  in  fewer  hours,  than  in  days  at  that  time. 

Again ;  steamers  now  require  but  twelve  hours  to  make  trips  for 
which  three  days  were  then,  at  the  least,  necessary. 

Up  to  the  year  1836  the  trade  consisted  principally  of  exports  of 
merchandise  to  the  West.  During  that  year,  however,  Ohio  commenced 
exporting  breadstuffs,  ashes,  and  wool,  to  some  extent.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  quantities  of  several  leadhig  articles  of  western  pro- 
duce, during  the  various  periods  from  1835  to  1861 : 

Articles  skipped  eastvcardfrom  Buffalo  by  canal. 


• 
Articles, 

1835. 

1840. 

1845. 

1850. 

1851. 

Flour barrels. . 

WTieat bashels.. 

Com do.... 

Provisions . . .  barrels. . 

Ashes do.... 

Staves No.. 

Wool pounds. . 

Butter  ^ 

Cheese  > do.... 

T^ard     ) 

86,233 

95,071 

14,579 

6,502 

4,419 

2,665,272 

140,911 

1,030,632 

633,790 

881,192 

47,885 

25,070 

7,008 

22,410,660 

107,794 

3,422,687 

717,406 

1,354,990 

33,069 

68,000 

34,602 

88,296,431 

2,957,007 

6,597,007 

984,430 

3,304,647 

2,608,967 

146,836 

17,504 

159,479,504 

8,805.817 

17,534,981 

1,106,352 

3,668,005 

5,789,842 

117,734 

25,585 

75,927.659 

7.857.907 

11,102,282 

The  figures  above  are  taken  f^pm  the  canal  returns  for  the  several 
years,  and  of  course  do  not  embrace  the  whole  imports  of  the  hdies, 
but  are  given  as  the  best  attainable  standards  of  the  increase  of  lake 
commerce,  up  to  the  date  when  the  statistics  of  that  commerce  began 
to  be  kept  in  a  manner  on  which  reliance  might  be  reposed. 

The  table  next  ensuing  will  give  a  fuller  and  more  satisfactory  idea 
of  the  actual  increase  of  the  trade,  as  well  as  of  the  various  kinds  of 
articles  received  at  Buffalo,  during  a  series  of  consecutive  years.  In 
this  table  all  packages  of  the  same  article  are  reduced  to  a  uniform 
size;  and  for  this  reason,  probably,  some  articles  will  be  found  to  vary 
in  quantity,  for  the  year  1861,  from  the  figures  contained  in  the  report 
made  up  at  the  collector's  office,  and  furnished  by  Mr.  Wm.  Ketchum, 
the  collector,  showing  the  receipts  at  Buffalo,  Dunkirk,  and  Tonawanda, 
by  lake,  together  with  their  tonnage,  their  value  at  each  point,  and  their 
aggregate  for  all  the  points  combined. 

The  following  table  was  made  up  from  day  to  day,  during  the  several 
seasons,  and  will  be  found  substantially  correct,  fey  reference  to  the 
official  tables,  following  this  report,  some  details  will  be  found  very 
curious,  and  interesting  at  this  juncture,  for  reasons  which  will  be 
adduced  hereafter: 
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Ardclet. 


tVnr bamls. 

Pork.. .....  .....«•... ....  do . .  • . 

Bflc£,.... ......  •••. ....  ..do. ... 

fiftoon pouodfl. 

barrek. 

feet. 

Wool bales. , 

TUk. barrels.. 

Hides No.. 

l«^ pigt.. 

FlgiroD tons.. 

Cod do... 

Henp bales.. 

Wkeat bushels.. 

Cora do 

Otts. do 

Rye do 

Lard pounds.. 

Butter do 

Asbes casks.. 

Whiskey do.. . 

Leather rolls.. 

8uTes No.. 


1848. 


1,349»000 
66,000 
53, 813 
incladed  in  pork 
22,020 
21,445,000 
40,024 
6,620 
70,750 
27,953 
4,132 
12,950 
865 
4,520,117 
2, 298, 100 
560,000 
17,809 
5, 632, 112 
1, 347, 000 
6, 873, 000 
9,940 
38,700 
3,313 
8,091,000 


1849. 


1850. 


1,207,435 

59,954 

61,906 

5, 193, 996 

21,072 

33, 935, 768 

49,072 

5,963 

62,910 

14,742 

3,132 

9,570 

414 

4,943,978 

3,a^l,661 

362,384 

5,253 

5,311,037 

1,773,650 

9, 714, 170 

14,580 

38,753 

3,870 

14, 183, 602 


1,088,321 

40,249 

64,719 

6, 562, 808 

9,674 

53,076,000 

53,443 

10,257 

72,022 

17,951 

2,881 

10,461 

421 

3,672,886 

2,504,000 

347, 108 

50 

5,093,532 

1,903,528 

5, 298, 244 

17, 316 

30,189 

8,282 

19, 617, 000 


1851. 


1,216,603 

32,169 

73,074 

7,951,300 

11,126 

68,006,000 

60,943 

7,875 

48,430 

28,713 

2,739 

17,244 

3,023 

4, 167, 121 

5, 988, 775 

1,140,340 

10,652 

4, 798, 500 

1,053,900 

2, 342, 900 

13,509 

66,524 

8,186 

10, 519, 000 


At  the  present  moment  the  official  documents,  alluded  to  above  as 
following  this  report,  merit  something  more  than  ordinary  attention,  as 
ihey  display  the  character,  quantity,  and  estimated  value  of  each  article 
passing  over  the  lakes  eastward,  in  pursuit  of  a  market,  and  the  places 
of  shipment  on  the  lake  indicating,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  the 
regions  where  produced.  Thus  it  will  be  observed  that  the  small 
amount  of  cotton,  received,  came  via  Toledo,  which  may  be  held  to  sig- 
nify that  it  reached  that  point  by  canal  from  Cincinnati,  to  which  place 
it  had  been  brought  from  the  southward  by  the  Ohio  river.  The  same 
remarks  will  apply  to  tobacco,  and  in  some  sort  to  flax  and  hemp. 
The  latter,  however,  arrive  in  nearly  equal  quantities  by  this  route, 
and  by  the  Illinois  river,  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  and  by  lake 
from  SlissourL 

Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  or  instructive,  as  connected  with  the 
lake  trade,  than  statistics  like  these,  showing  whence  come  these  vast 
nipplies,  and  what  superficies  of  country  is  made  tributary  to  this 
iininen.se  commerce. 

The  recapitulation  of  the  tables,  referred  to,  shows  the  commerce  of 
Bofialo  to  have  been — 

In  1561,  of  imports,  731,462  tons,  valued  at $31,889,951 

•♦  exports,  204,536    "  "         44,201,720 

Making  an  aggregate  of 76,091,671 

In  1850  it  was T 67,027,518 

Increase  on  1861 9,064,153 
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Of  the  trade  there  were,  in  1851,  imports  from  Canada. .      $507,517 
"  "  "         exports  to  Canada 613,948 

Total  Canadian  trade  of  1851 1,121,466 

Of  the  trade  there  were,  in  1850,  imports  from  Canada. . .      $307,074 
"  "  "         exports  to  Canada 220,196 

Total  Canadian  trade  of  1860 527,270 

Increase  of  Canadian  trade  on  1851 $594,196 

It  is,  perhaps,  proper  here  to  observe  that  much  of  the  property- 
purchased  in  Buffalo  for  the  Canadian  market  passes  over  the  Niagara 
Falls  railway  to  the  suspension  bridge,  where  it  is  reported  as  passing 
into  Canada  from  the  Niagara  district,  and  is  as  such  reported  as  the 
trade  of  that  district. 

The  toimage  of  this  port  exhibits  an  increase  no  less  gratifying  than 
that  of  the  commerce. 

Tonnage  for  1851. 


BRITISH. 

AMKRICAH. 

Crews, 
total. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

ArrivalB 

7,227 
7,486 

601 
593 

72,218 
71,241 

170 
S05 

30,100 

Ol^^nrMCflfl ...rr. ,,..  - 

31,927 

Affvrpiratfl. .....  , ....^r.. 

14,713 

1,194 
939 

143, 453 
149,537 

375 
528 

69,027 

Do.      of  1850 

56,048 

Increase  and  decrcMe. 

inc.  255 

dec.  5, 084 

dec. 153 
255 

inc.  12, 979 

AffirrMratA  mcrAAjm  for  1851 r 

5,084 

From  and  to  ion^ imi  Dortii 

102 

7,896 

Coasting  trade  for  1851. 


No. 


Outward 

Itaward , 

Total  coasting 

Total  coasting  and  foreign. . . . . 
Do.      do.  do.    1850 

Increase  of  1851 


3,719 
3,762 


7,481 

9,0^ 

8,444 


606 


Tons. 


1, 448, 772 
1,433,777 


2, 8^,  049 


3,087,530 
2,713,700 


373,830 


Jten. 


60,374 
59,705 


180,079 


134,799 
185,678 


9,120 
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This  array  of  tonnage  would  suffer  litUe  by  comparison  with  that  of 
any  of  our  Atlantic  ports.  It  is  composed  of  107  steamers  and  steam- 
propellers,  and  607  sailing  vessels,  varying  in  size  jGrom  steamers  of  310 
teet  length  and  1,600  tons  burden,  to  the  smallest  class  of  both  steam 
and  sailmg  vessels.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  out  of  nearly  7,000  tons 
of  vessels  bmlding  a^  Buffalo  on  the  1st  of  January,  1852,  there  was 
but  one  sailing  vessel-'—of  230  tons — ^the  remamder  consisting  of  steamers 
and  propellers ;  showing  conclusively  that  steam  is  daily  growing  more 
rapiolv  mto  favor  in  a  trade  so  adnurably  adapted  to  its  successfiil  ap- 
plicalijcm  as  that  of  the  western  lakes. 

The  present  population  of  Buffalo,  as  stated  above,  is  estimated  at 
50,000  persons ;  the  principal  part  of  the  inhabitants  being  employed 
in  occupations  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the  commerce  of  the 
lakes  and  canals. 

There  is,  moreover,  much  manufacturing  successfully  carried  on  in 
this  place,  more  especially  in  leather,  iron,  and  wood. 

In  the  above  calculation  of  the  commerce  of  Buffalo,  no  estimate  has 

been  made  of  the  enormous  passenger  trade,  or  of  the  value  of  the 

many  tons  of  valuable  goods  and  specie  transported  by  express  over 

the  railways  and  on  board  the  steamers.     But  were  it  possible  to  ar- 

nVe  at  the  value  of  such  commerce,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  would 

swell  the  SLggregate  amount  of  the  trade,  by  many  millions  of  dollars. 

The  enrdled  and  licensed  tonnage  of  this  district  is  22,438  tons,  of 

steam  measurement;  and  23,619  tons  of  sail,  enrolled. 
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SuUemaU  of  jtroptrty^  moving  ea$^wardj  received  at  Buffalo^  coastimse  and 
fmm  Caiaia^for  Ae  year  1 851 :  shatmng  the  kinds  (fpropertyj  and  quaU' 
tities  of  each  kindfjrom  each  American  port  and  Canada* 


Poili. 

Aohet. 

Ale. 

Alcohol. 

Bailej. 

Caako. 

Barrcla. 

Dozen. 

Caake. 

Boaheto. 

9n*frCraek  ........ t 

• 

Donkirk 

Erie 

396 

66 

113 

31 

4,638 

CooBeaat  •••••••••••• 

1 

Ajhiakrala 

MadiMm  Dock 

478 

78 

Black  RiTer 

yemitlion  .•••••••••. 

73 

O^fcbnd  •.•••.•••••• 

1,515 
536 

1,038 
393 

3t590 
778 

4 

125 

440 

Hvnm  mid  Milftii  •  ■  ■  •  • 

100 

Saiidiisky..*.. 

17 

340 

FrenoDt  ••••••••••••• 

Toledo 

5 

255 

Mofiroe»»««««  ••■•••  •• 

GifanJtar 

38 

Detroit  ...••••••••••. 

i'843' 

TitntoD  ••• 

•••••••••••• 

8l  Clttr 

*<" 

^*       a   • 

Green  BoT. 

11 

UffUlu  ilsvso  •••••••# 

209 

2 

579 

507 

27 

42 

8l  JooeDh^ •  •  •  •  • 

'.!!!l'"*.!*.i"--".::.- 

MilvMikiB. 

88,564 

Raaoe. 

17,719 

K^fioelM  ■•••••••••••« 

18.679 

6,368 

Ckiotfo 

376 
16 

35 

10,365 

Miciu|uiCit7 

13,458 
263 

69 

789 

146,573 

'*-*fttlkla....,*i..x... 

39 

19. 615 

Total***  •••••••• 

13,721 

C3 

39 

789 

166,188 

8 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


Ports. 

Bark. 

Barrels. 

Boxes. 

Bag*. 

Packages. 

Bundles. 

SilTer  Creek 

, 

Dunkirk 

Baroelona 

Erie 

Conneaat 

Aahtabula 

e 

Madiion  Dock.  • . .  •  •  . 

Fairport 

Black  River 

Vermillion •  • 

Cle?eland  •  • .  • 

Huron  and  Milan 

Sandueky  •  • 

Fremont 

Toledo 

Monroe 

Gibraltar •• 

17 

97 
6 

91 

S 

Detroit 

38 

Trenton 

fit.  Clair 

flaginaw  .»•••.« 

Mackinaw 

Green  Bey • 

ii' 

Grand  HaTon 

fit.  Joseph's 

Sheboygan •  •  • 

Milwaokis 

Racine 

Kenosha. 

Waukegan.... 

Chicago 

Michigan  City...«.  .. 

^ffi^^H  ,,,,,»,„,,,,, 

83 

44 

91 

3 

38 

Total*.  •••••••••. 

93 

44 

91 

3 

38 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 
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FortiL 

Beef. 

Beeawax. 

• 

Bairab. 

Tiercea. 

Caakt. 

Barrda. 

Caaka. 

Boxea. 

83fer  Creek 

■  ■■•«*■*••' 

BareekNM.  ••••••••■•  • 

Erie.,... 

54 

1,099 

589 

9 
9 
8 

1 

CniMeat • 

A'^Kvk  ........... 

MedieonDock 

BIkx  River 

91 

••aa9S9#c« 

#  tt##9#4tt*a 

VemtUkNi.  .••••••••• 

106 
3,199 
1,395 

986 

10 

QeYckiid 

4,630 

46 
1 
93 
11 
104 
13 

5 

11 

Hanra  anil  Milen 

R«»-lv*T.-.-t. ..--.. 

9 

6 

Fremont •••••• 

Toledo 1, 

6,646 
1,109 

86 

46 
310 

9 

Moaroe  .•••••••••••• 

Detroit,. • 

990 

90 

aaa*»«««e« 

9 

1 

TnaUm 

SLdeir 

"MlPiili  J. ■■••••••••• 

Mackiiiav 

Gfteo  Bay 

BflKfcr  iaiaoda 

9 

8Ljoeeph«c 

Shdioygaii ••• 

1 

MilinuduB 

1,806 
9,596 

Badae 

3 

Km^IhI 

Waukcean 

CkkacD 

34,399 
443 

1,504 

93 

1 

3 

Miekii«n  City :.::... 

Caaa^ 

54,414 

6,999 

356 

4 

953 
957 

9 

39 

Total 

54,414 

6,999 

356 

9 

39 

100 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


PortL 

BafiDii  and  hamt. 

BOXM. 

Bamla. 

Tiereet. 

Caaka. 

Hhda. 

Tooa. 

SilTer  CreelL  f*  ••••••  • 

Dunkirk •••• 

5 

Baroeloiuu 

Erie ... 

6 

1 
6 

1 
30 

Conneaut ••••••. 

AfHtnbula t  •••■•••••• 

3 

Madiflon  Dock • 

FairDoit •••••••• 

7 

35 

38 

141 

8 

337 

24 

1»010 

7 

Black  River..*.  •••••.. 

3 

30 

1,333 

Vermillion.  •••••••••• 

5 
99 

Cleveland 

136 
33 

18 

Sandaeky*.  ••••••*••• 

31 

197 

16 

1,087 

15 

Premont.a  •  •  >  .•••  •  •  • . 

Toledo 

53 

1 

1,600 

94 

53 

Monroe  ..•••#••»••.. 

GKbraltar  •  •  •  • 

Detroit... 

1 

433 

30 

»i 

Trenton • , . 

St.  Clair 

Sapnaw.  ••••••«•••.. 

Mackinaw.  •••t>««*«* 

Green  Bay •  • 

Beaver  iRlanda.  .•••••• 

St.  Joseph'a 

Sheboyean •  • . 

Mil  wauxie • 

38 

Racine  ••••■••••••••* 

, 

55 
14 
34 

9,008 
46 

Kenoeha. •••. 

Waukeean • 

Chicago , ,,. 

44 

86 
17 

836 

i' 

1,8I« 

Michigan  City 

Canada.  ..••  t  •••«••••  • 

836 

4,315 

1,793 

3,560 

95 

l,984i 

TolaL.* 

936 

4,315 

1,793 

3,560 

95 

1.984* 
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STATEBfENT— Continued. 


lot 


Podi. 

Brooms. 

Broom  corn. 

Books. 

Boota       Bladdon. 
andahoca. 

Doseo. 

Balea. 

Toaa. 

Boznk 

Bozea. 

Barrda. 

MfwCraek 

Dukiik 

BftredoBft 

■■{^•^ 

179 

11 

"'** 

CgBMVVL 

13 

Aahttbala 

1 

MadltaoB  Dock.**...* 

71 
197 

Fairport. 

BbekRiw •• 

VcmifikMi. 

1,389 

348 
.19 
58 

defvlHid 

314 

74 

9 

69 

30 

Hbtmi  ftod  Milan.. .  •  • 

StediMkT 

9 

9 

TVnHmc ...........  t 

Toledo 

911 
79 

599 

139 

5 

5 

Monmw 

Giteailw 

. 

DmioH  .«••.•• 

465 

59 

8 

99 

TimtffB 

81.  Clair. 

flwna V  .•■■■■•••■•• 

MaGkiiiav..~..imi. 

Qmtn  Bay 

Bwwlalaiidi 

CNaodHavcB 

.••••••■•• 

•  a  pp»ww»ww 

194 

9 

] 
9 

]iilv»&M 

849 
995 

8| 

5 

Ranm.......,..a... 

89 

9 

'fTflifca.  , 

WankflnuL.  a**.*..*. 

116 
536 

•••Aaav>#a 

ChMM£.«..l^..~.~.~ 

1,494 

98 

13 

MidianBiCkv 

^-nh  ,  .ail     ,,n,,,. 

9,980 

5,938 

81 

337 
3 

84 

7 

TotoL* ••••• 

9,980 

5,938 

8) 

340 

84 

7 

102 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


Portk 

Battar. 

Bear 
bottlea. 

Kaga. 

Firkiiia. 

Baiiela. 

Caaka. 

Hhda. 

Nomber. 

8il?er  Creek.  •• 

Daokirk 

40 

318 

3,539 

671 

684 

61 

339 

61 

59 

4,496 

353 

9,711 

671 

9,064 

19 

•■■•••^••a 

•••••• ••• 0 

DfimfilonA  .■...>.•••. 

• 

Erifi...  .■>•••>•.•••■• 

149 
39 
39 

81 
31 
49 

•• 

1,600 

ConneauL •>•   ..•■■•• 

Aahtabula.  •••>•••••• 

4 

Bif  fidiiion  Dock  .•••■•• 

fUroort  .....■•..•••• 

10 

99 

40 

5 

667 

Blade  Rifer 

VermillioD..  ••...»••• 

ClflYidMid *  ••••••.... 

869 

6 

54 

14 

8 

Tf  nron  And  R/f  ilmi  ■  >  ■  ■ 

8andi]flkv..a  ■•'■>•.... 

FrfimoQt  ••>••••■•■•• 

6 

999 

9 

Toledo.... 

4 
34 

Iwlonroe.  .■••••••.•■• 

Gibraltar  ...r 

Detroit.  • •••. 

909 

5 

Xrenton....  ••■•••■••• 

St.  Clair 

flfiffinew  .■■..•■•.... 

Markinew.  •••••>•••• 

Green  Bav  .••••••••• 

BiMTAr  Ifflandt  ••  •  •  •  •  * 

8l  Joiei>h*a .  • .  •  •  •  • . 

ShebovFan  ..■.•••••• 

6 

956 

109 

1,581 

AAilwaukie  .•••••>••• 

9 

4 

Racine  ..••• 

Kenoeha...  >•••■•..•• 

W^aiikepan^i  ..•••.>.. 

Chisajgo 

Michigan  City.* 

787 
11 

« 

30 

Canada  .•••■•• 

19,017 
934 

1,999 

1,156 

18 

8 

1,600 

•■*••••••• 

Total.,  aat******* 

19,951 

1,999 

1,156 

1  ( 

8 

1,600 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


lOS 


Pom. 

Boor 
pumpo. 

Both  brick 

Briek. 

Boaee. 

Nombar. 

Namber. 

Number. 

Toot. 

Tooe. 

Hbde. 

SOvcrCraek  • 

Dwkirk  ..•• 

BuvekMia  •  •••■■••••■ 

Eris-a  ■•••••••••••••■ 

94,000 

96 

CQnnfnnt , 

A^tshaln.. ,... 

Madmoa  Dotk 

Fbirport. 

BbfliRiT«r 

^nrmillioBr*  •■••••••■ 

Clevchod 

13,800 

30 

5 

Hvno  find  M  ibin  ■  •  ■  • 

6 

Suidwky 

3 

FVcmont  ••••••••  ••. 

Toledo 

Monroe.  •••••••••••. 

Gibumltar 

38 

JiTCDtOO***  ■•••••••••• 

8l  Cloir. 

OOplMVFa  ■■■•••••••■■ 

Mockiiuiv..  • •. 

Gtcco  Bot 

Beover  Istando 

Crrand  HoTon 

Bheboygon  •••••••••. 

MilwiuSkM 

fiM^m  ,,.x 

KflMwho*.  ■•••••••••• 

Waokeeao...  •••••••• 

917 

BlieUanCity 

11 

2 

87,800 

56 

5 

979 

C"-4t      ....x*..a... 

805 

I^ld 

9 

805 

37,800 

56 

5 

979 

104 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


Porti. 

BriMlea. 

Brandj. 

Buffalo 
robea. 

Candlea* 

Saeka. 

Caaka. 

Hhda. 

Caika. 

Balea. 

Boxea. 

SOrer  Creek 

Dunkirk  ••••• 

Barcelonii  .•«••••••.« 

Erie. 

aQ##aa%e-Av 

ConneaoL. •••••••••• 

Ashtabula..  ••••••••■• 

Madieon  Dock.  .••••. 

Fki.'Dort , 

9ft 

Black  Rifer 

VerfntUiott •  • 

ClcTflland  .•• 

10 

18 

990 

Huron  and  Milan  t  •  •  - 

Sanduaky..  •••••••••. 

160 

Fremont  •••••••••••• 

Toledo.... 

8 

1,419 

Monroe  .>>•■•■•••••. 

Gibreltar 

Detroit....  ••••••.•••• 

11 

13 

Tienton...  •• •. 

A4V 

8t  Clair 

tfV 

Mackinaw ••. 

Green  Bav  .•••••••.. 

10 

8t.  Jooeph*! 

SheboTcan •  • . 

VUVW^HU       •  • . 

Milwaukie  •••••«•••• 

1 

Kenoaha...  •.•••••••. 

VTaukeean  •...•••••• 

• 

Ohicaeo 

la 

3,916 

969 

Mirrhiffan  CitT  .•••••• 

w^%94m 

10 

so 

3,946 

3,551 

Canada  •••• 

4 

1 

Total •••.. 

10 

90 

4 

1 

3,946 

^3,551 
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STATEMENT--Continued. 
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Forti. 

Caipetliig. 

CarriagM. 

Cadarpoata. 

Cement. 

Rolls. 

Nambcr. 

Cords. 

Namber. 

Banala. 

BHfvCnek 

Dankirk 

Bwtclom....  «..••.., 

9 

5 

fine 

COABMUL. .  ,  .  .  ,       *  *  i  * 

A  a  A  A  ^  Aa  A  •  n  A  ■ 

Aahlibah.  •  •  •  •  »«•  .  .  • . 

•  «•••■••••«• 

6 

MadiaooDock ••• 

. 

Fairport 

SI 

____ 

480 

BhKk&irer 

TennilUoiu 

denfauid 

41 

i' 

15 
3 
3 

500 

591 

Huraa  mnA  Milan ..... 

w^& 

Baodoiky « 

FreaMiit •••••. 

€81 

500 
90 

^ 

Toledo 

1 
1 

14 

39 

Ifaorae. 

GiMiar. 

Decnit 

s 

78 

IWotoo...  •••••••••• . 

ft.  Clair.. 

ftciatv  ..•••••••••.. 

MickiMw 

Omn  Bay..  .••••••«• 

Bfiim  lahiida 

ft  Joaepb**.... ,. 

^^^^^^TfiUlav  «••••••«•■ 

9 

7 

MilvvSiB^ 

30 

B^Bfi                  .X*.    4.. 

Fnnha  .4. ......... 

W  Bkarai 

1 
5 

Chieaeo 

8 

99 

Miekimi  Citv 

p_^ 

55 
3 

156 
15 

749 

1,530 

591 

IVmbI 

57 

171 

749 

1,530 

591 

106 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


Ports. 

CheeM. 

Cider. 

Ci^ 

Coal. 

Boxes. 

Casks. 

Tons. 

Barrels. 

Cases. 

Tons. 

SflTfr  Creek. •••. 

Dunkirk •• 

Barcelona • 

316 
134 

907 

Erie • 

43,465 
18, 648 
38,789 

37 

16,999 

Conneaut 

49 

Ashtabula 

14 

11 

Madiaon  Dock  •••.... 

Fairport 

38,780 
357 
116 

96,998 

18 

Black  RiTer. 

yermillion., 

Cleveland 

Huron  and  Milan.. .  • . 

9 

95 

31 

4 

786 

Sandusky 

1 

Fremont 

Toledo 

779' 

9* 

1 

i' 

Juonroe  ••••••••••••• 

Oibraltar ••••• 

Oetroit 

10 

5 

5 

Trenton 

St.  Clair 

Saginaw.  •  •  •  • 

Mackinaw. 

Green  Bay • 

Grand  Haven 

""i,'864' 

St.  Joseph's 

Sheboysan 

Milwaukie.  • 

9 

Racine •••• 

••••"• 

Kenosha. 

Waukegan 

Chicago 

Michiian  City. 

w                      # 

Canada 

163,099 

701 

69 

77 
17 

57 

17,017 

Total 

163,099 

701 

63 

84 

57 

17,017 

S.  Doc.  112. 

STATEMENT— Continued. 
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Ports. 

Coin. 

Copp«. 

Coffee. 

DoUan. 

Packagw. 

Barrels. 

TORf. 

iW 

Sacka. 

Slvnr  Cnek.  •••••... 

Dankiik ••.. 

fi4redonft«a  ••■•••>■•• 

Kne 

3 

1 

CotiHtimt-  •••••••••• 

AtKuibal* .  •  *  r  * .  t  *  •  *  - 

3 

3 

Madkon  Dock 

Furaort  •••.••••••••• 

Bbu  RiTor.. •  ••••••• 

TcfBimioii*  ••••••  •••• 

Qevebiid  .•• •• 

13 

146 
6 

1 

18 
5 

4 

1661 

13 

HarMi  and  Mihiir. .  ■ , 

AindnsInF  ........... 

15 

5 

mnonl  ....    ...>«.. 

Tolffdo...  ....••••••* 

36 

Gfbrmttar.  ........... 

DetnnL 

160,400 

114 

313 

76 

1 

80 

Tranfon  ....•..•••••- 

Sl  Chir. 

fla««na«r .. 

•vasaassoa 

Mackinaw 

Qrwn  BaT.  •  •  • 

9 

Reader  Islanda..  ...•■■ 

Orand  H atmi •••••••• 

8l  Josephs 

SkcboTnui •••• 

MUwankie 

1 

4 

1 

Rarim.... 

% 

KflMnluUa  «>«••••••* 

9 

^i^aaktfafi  ....•«.... 

30 
9 

Mjchiean  GilT 

1 

CaiMla  ••••.•••••••. 

160,400 

173 

538 
3 

349i 

I 

15 

53 

Told, 

160,400 

173 

540 

3431 

15 

53 

108 
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STATEMENT— ^Qntinued. 


Porto. 

Com. 

Com  meat 

Cotton. 

Cranberries. 

Bushels. 

Barrels. 

Bales. 

Barrels. 

Packs. 

Silver  Grwek. ......... 

Dunkirk 

BArerillllft...*  ^mmrn  mm  ^  m 

Erie 

13,969 
19,191 

95 

ConiMAat.«.  ■■.■■■•••• 

96 

Aahtabulft.  .•••••••••• 

84 

Miuiiioii  Dock.  ...... 

1,300 

9,900 

13,901 

30,387 

458,509 

990,051 

997,114 

43, 740 

1,898,509 

19,615 

Fairoort.. . ........... 

Black  River 

VermiHioii  ••.....•••. 

% 

Cleveland.  •..•••••••• 

997 
43 

9 

33 

UaffMA  and  Milan. ...  - 

SandaekT.  ...•••••••• 

98 

61 

Fremont. ............ 

Toledo  ....^ • 

1,043 

310 

393 
964 

165 

Oibraltar....... 

983 

Detroit ••.••••••• 

993,904 
9,100 

i,589 

740 

13 

Trenton  ........a.... 

St  Clair 

Idagrinaw.  ■••••••••••. 

■ 

Mackf  nav.  •...■■..•• 

Green  BaT. •••■■••••• 

9 

fieaver  lalandi.  ••.•••• 

43 
9 

5 

St.  Joseph's*  ••••.•••• 

90,907 

SheboTfan.  .■••••••>• 

Milwaiikie.  .......... 

93, 548 

9,577 

6,498 

19,639 

9,351,888 

918,363 

55 

Raeine.  .......••••••i 

1 

Kenosha.  •.•••.■••••• 

IVaukef  an .......•••. 

Chi^?effO .......... .at 

39 

8 

181 

Michigan  City.  .#••••• 

Canada ••• 

5,938,738 

8 

9,999 

310 

1,417 

997 
3 

Total 

5,938,746 

9,999 

310 

1,417 

930 

S.   Doc  113. 

STATEMENT— Continoed. 
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Porte. 

Earthenware. 

«68*- 

Feathera. 

FelL 

Caakii. 

Barrels. 

Cratea. 

Barrels 

Sacks. 

Rolls. 

SilTer  Cretk •  •  • . 

DoBkirk 

FMctkHm..   ........ 

3 
35 

13 
161 
170 
863 

JSiis , 

79 

1 

GoOBMOC..  •••••••••. 

1 

Aihtabolft 

IMkoo  Dock 

« 

Paiiwit. • 

438 
1 

37 

6,380 

96 

%140 

353 

664 

64 

13 
39 

BhekRivw. 

V«fiBiUiDii 

Himm  ud  Mikni 

66 

3 

65 

1,153 

7 

413 

9 

1,407 

696 

(BuidiiakyM  ••••• 

363 

F^OKMlt  ••••••••••• 

Tdfltfo 

7 

13 

MOflNOC  ■••••••••■••• 

Qftrallar 

^^^          *^ 

101 

34 

Trenton.  •••• 

ScClur. 

Skmaw. 

IkUckuMW. 

•  ••••••JL»  • 

Gram  Bat • 

VfMTW  loMlMlfl 

8LJoKph% 

BOBOOyBBn  •••••••••• 

USwu&mV.V.IV..'.. 

893 
47 
39 

6 

Rarnw....... ....... 

KnuTtlio.. 

Waohwan 

TTT"""*"" 

333 

853 

HKliimi  CitT 

n  nma^HKi  \^mmj  •«.••••• 

OMMda 

154 

3 

116 

11,371 
6V 

3,331 
5 

1,057 

Totel 

154 

3 

116 

lli433 

3,336 

1,057 

110 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


Porte. 

Fish. 

Firewood. 

Flax  and  hemp. 

Flaxseed. 

Barrels. 

Cords. 

Bales. 

Tons. 

Sacks. 

Barrels. 

Silver  Creek 

«. 

DttDkirk.«k 

7' 

Barceloiui  ••••■•••••• 

Erie 

4 

181 

73 

13 

Conneaut •••■••••••> 

Afthtabnle  ....••ar«tt 

1 

Maditon  Dock  •  •  •  t  •  1 1 

Fairport  ••••• •.. 

Black  Riyer •  ••••••••. 

Vermillion.  •••••••••• 

173 
460 

GleTeland  .•••■••••••• 

443 

301 

Haron  aod  Blilan.  •  •  • 

6 

Sandusky 

6 

.■>>■..•.. 

120 

347 

Fremont  •••••••••.•• 

••••••••"• 

28 

Toledo  •• 

353 
1 

852 

963 

803 

Monroe.*  •■•■••••••• 

Qibraltar 

Detroit •••. 

1,507 

4 

Trenton  ••••••••••••• 

St  Clair 

697 

Saeinaw ••# 

.•,••••••• 

2,495 

973 

1,506 

7 

Gkeen  Bav ■•••• 

Grand  Haven*  •  • 

43 

St  Joeeph^ 

Shebovean.  • •••• 

728 
544 
966 

'.*.'.".!!.*!li  :"."■-::: 

»tlVWW  JK>H  •  • 

Muwaukie. •  •  • 

4 

183 

Racine 

Kenoaha  .••••■•••••• 

Waukegan  • .  •  • 

2 

430 

9 

i 

Chicago*  •••••••••••. 

1,133 

70 

■  ••••••••> 

13 

Michigan  City..  •  •  •  • . 

9,979 
2 

2,471 

113 

1,338 

1,848 
9 

Canada •••■•• 

83 

Total • 

9,981 

82 

2,471 

113 

1,338 

1,857 

S.  Doc.  112. 

STATEMENT— Continued. 


Ill 


Floor. 

Frait, 
greoD. 

Fhiit,  dried. 

■ 

Bwidf. 

Borreli. 

Barrdf. 

Boxes. 

Baakela. 

qi»>T, 

aOfcrCraek 

DMkiA 

5 

6 

4»079 

94* 

ButvloiM  ••••■••«,•■« 

104 
98 
63 

7 

93 
144 

88 

978 

38 

89 

40 

Erie 

8 
9 

28 

Adudnk 

MadMooDock 

Fkiipoit 

616 

558 

6,953 

360,059 

9,013 

91,405 

619 

916,919 

78,977 

18 

4 

BhdE  River 

TerailUoii 

1 

97 

5 

519 

iso' 

645 
94 
96 
79 

193 
4 

88 
i 

5 
10 
10 
43 

1 

ClevtIuMi 

Hunwand  Blikn  ••• 

153 

199 
9 

Siodwky 

P^emoot.  •..••«.«•.. 

Toledo.. ....'.miir. 

5 

74 

IfOQlM 

Gibftltar 

DecniH 

970,551 

909 

19 

TraatoB 

ft.  Our 

fii^oaw  .••••• 

400 
33 

UMkioaw 

GneaBeT.... 

' 

fictferlitaDda....... 

Gtud  Haven 

8,985 

6,461 

506 

80,035 

17,731 

1,913 

9,118 

53^151 

116 

Wwhoytm  ...••••••• 

3 

»U<SEe.,.  "....!. 

Ridiie 

•  ••• 

7 

94 

Wmkn— i 

ciSJJ?./.::;;;::: 

136 

13 

6 

M>eki|ui  Cit  jr 

C-^rit .X 

1,904,643 
11,960 

847 
1,961 

9,095 

908 

153 

903 

Total 

1,916,603 

1^108 

9,095 

308 

153 

303 

112 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


Ports. 

Fomitare. 

Fare. 

Bozos. 

Pftckage*. 

Lota. 

Paeki. 

Boxes. 

Caaki. 

SiWer  Cnek 

Dankirk 

fiarcfiloiiA  ...■•■••••■ 

10 

31 

9 

7 

7 

73 
57 

1 

49 

Erie......*. 

7 

3 

ConnMQt.a . ...  •••••* 

9 

Athtabula 

14 

.          * 

Madison  Dook.«.*».. 

Fairport.  .• 

98 

1 

9 

Dlack  Kivaf  a . .    . . . .  • 

Vermillion  ....•••••• 

9 
94 
45 

3 

18 

506 

50 

51 

1 

CteTeland  .••••..•••.. 

927 

94 

95 

Huron  and  Milan.  •  •  • 

Sanduskv*  ..■•.. 

18 

467 

9 

495 

94 
9 
6 

1 

Fremont •••• 

6 

Toledo •  •  • 

93 
9 

180 

39 

160 

134 

3 

1 
1 
9 

6 

Monroe •• 

Gibraltar.  •••  ....... 

Detroit. 

369 

31 

4 

Trenton  ••• 

8l  Clair 

Saginaw.  •••••••••••. 

• 

1 

1 

Mackinaw*  •••.•••••• 

Green  Bay • « 

5 

1 

4 

Grand  Haven.  ...••.. 

90 

83 

St  Joeeph^a 

SheboYcan •••• 

47 
94 
59 
9 
10 
377 

6* 

83 
17 

4 
4 

MIIVW/KMM •••• 

Milwaukie  ....••••>. 

44 

1 
1 

1 

Bacine..««.  ••••••••. 

7 

Kenoeha  ...•••• 

15 

1 

3 

Waukegan  .••••••••• 

Chicafl'i} •■> 

39 

3 

546 

9 

a 

• 

Canada... 

317 
10 

1,917 

8 

37 
6 

9»974 
11 

115 

59 

Total 

397 

1,9^ 

43 

9,985 

115 

59 

Wv 
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S^tfk«#A 

Qinaeng. 

Qlan. 

*^W«B» 

Banrda. 

Bozea. 

Packafat. 

Boxea. 

Tom. 

Dukiffk...v.... 

S>010 

18 

ConoMiat  •••••••»•••  • 

Afhtiibvh  

5 

• 

Iladnmi  Dock 

Fiifpoit  •..•...•.•••. 

^^kIk  Riv«r. ».*..•••* 

Veraullion 

Ckvekud 

ts 

« 

M 

7«4 

Uoroo  aD4  Mflaa 

&iidinliVs  >••■■<■■••• 

13 

5™3[^' 

Toledo....* 

143 

119 

2 
1 

Ifoaroe 

Ctbialtw 

__— _^__^_  _ 

Deifoit 

3 

1 

Ti«attMi....« •••• 

^  Cliir. ............ 

aa       vsvvvava* 

&MMW 

••••••••»••• 

lAMkiMV 

Gnca  Bay 

It^iKCf  Itiifid*  .«««•«« 

•aasaaaaaaa* 

Qnad  Haven 

Sl  Joaaph*a 

Sheboygaa  .••.••••••• 

IfUvM&ia «.... 

40 

B«rintt, .,.,.,,. 

S 

KimtlM  ....     

W'QkfijgBB  '•«■•*«.•• 

Chictfo  ••••• 

38 

19 

1 

ICickJnBCkr «.. 

^— »- 

13» 

7 

185 

•3,183 

18 

TolaL 

183 

7 

195 

3,185 

18 

JIV 

*4M  boKM  fiwn  OlfdcMboif. 
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STATEMENT— ContinueA 


Porta. 

Glasa  ware. 

Glue. 

Grease. 

Boxes. 

Caakfl. 

Packages. 

Tone. 

Barrels. 

Barrela. 

Silver  Creek.  •  • 

Dunkirk...  •  •• •• 

•    •    SSeAtftftfA 

Barcelona.  ■•••••...• ». 

*••••••••• 

Erie 

642 

302 

349 

1 

Conneaut.  •■••••••.•. 

14 
34 

Ashtabula 

1 

•  evvvvee •• 

Madison  Dock  .•••••. 

Fairnort  ..••••.•••••• 

Black  Rif er 

Vermillion  ••••••••••. 

Cleveland  • ••••• 

1,162 

270 

325 

48 

73 

429 

Huron  and  Milan 

19 

Sandusky ••••«.. 

14 

7 

10 

Fremont  ...• 

Toledo 

12 

14 
3 

28 

5 

568 

Monroe  •..•••••.•••. 

Gibraltar..  ••.••.•.... 

Detroit ••.••..... 

10 

4 

Trenton 

St.  Clair 

Saffinaw 

Mackinaw.  ••••••  ... 

Green  Bay 

- 

Grand  Haven 

St.  Joseph ^ii .••...•.•. 

Shebovfiran.  ..••...... 

Milwaukie 

11 

50 

Racine  •.••••..••.... 

s 

Kenosha  ..•• 

Waukeean 

Chicago •••»... 

102 
10 

las 

Michigan  City 

Canada. 

1,830 

610 
1 

710 

49 

288 
3 

1,154 

* 

Total 

1,830 

611 

710 

49 

.291 

1,154 
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Ports. 

Grindatonea. 

« 

Hats. 

Hair. 

Hides. 

No. 

Tons. 

Cases. 

Packsges. 

No. 

1 

Bundles. 

Tons. 

Silver  Creek 

Dunkirk 

BaFcefeiui  .••«••••••• 

.  •  ••••!• 

Eri« 

2 

10 

532 

Oonneaot  •• ••. 

Asbiabiila 

51 

21 

MjuJison  Dock •. 

• 

Pairport 

151 

158 

Black  Rirer 

82 

19U 

1,433 

18 

VcmiilUon.  ••••• 

203 

1,123 

425 

1 

Ole  veland •••••• 

20 
2 

270 
1 
9 

8,210 

971 

550 

51 

7,000 
315 
643 

1,822 

34 

6 
5 

Huron  and  Milan  .... 

PreiDont  ••• •«.. 

Toledo 

•  •  aaveaa 

13 

3 

74 

11 

Monroe... 

Gii?raltar 

360 

m    AS    AA«aA 

Detroit 

86 

Trenton  ...    ....•••. 

, 

Si.  Clair... ••.« 

Sttginafr. 

Mackinaw 

18 

Green  Bay •••• 

Grrnnd  Haven 

1 

Sc  Joseph  *8 

%eboy£an  ...••••.... 

303 

875 

1,308 

19 

• 

Mil  ■vaokte. .  • .  j . .  •  • .  ^ 

Racine    «.•••....•••. 

2 

17 

21 

107 

Kenosha ...   ....•••• 

Waukf^an •.... 

89 

24, 550 

397 

Cbicaeo  ....    ....... 

1 

''26 

MichiFin  Citv.. ...... 

Canada j 

4,753 

1,723 

180 

364 

47, 963 
50 

604 

26 

Toul 

4,753 

1,723 

ISO 

364 

48,013 

604 

S6 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


Forts. 

Hith 
wioeo. 

Hoga. 

Homed 
cattle. 

HofMi. 

• 

Hope. 

Homa  and 
hoo&. 

Barreti. 

Nttmber. 

Number. 

Number. 

Barrelfl. 

Hhda. 

fSilvflr  CffMfk ••*. 

90? 

r 

Dunkirk 

348 

Bsrfiidom  .■•••••»•••. 

lO 

Brie 

193 

10 

9^ 

9,U9 

965 

126 

9 
9 

••••••ee«tt 

ConiiMat  .•■■■•..•••r 

Atklabulft 

90 

19 

4 

Mfidiion  Dockx 

Vluioort..  .....•>..••. 

6 

309 

40 

Black  RWer ••• 

VerBulHon  .....>••••* 

, 

Cl«vfJaiid 

32, 183 
1,5(0 
8,313 

97,033 

582 

38,469 

a,  752 

920 

100 

Hnroo  Mid  Mikin .  •  •  •  • 

Aandaikv  .....•••■•.. 

851 

341 

PrftBiont .  ■•■•  .>•■■•■> 

Toledo • 

10,954 
1,033 

99,978 

833 

7 

944 
5 

69 

BAonioe  ..•>••.•...■.. 

V    V    «    V  V    V          • 

Gibreltar 

Detroit •••«. 

4,156 

""6,657* 

594 

710 

1 

Treoton 

8l  Clair...... 

400 

i' 

SaffifiAw.. •••.<  ■•••••. 

Af Ackinew  ..••  •••■  .. 

19 

4 

Grceo  Bav 

Beever  Iwlande  t  ...... 

Qrand  Haven  •••••■.. 

99 

1 

90 

Shebovcan  •.••••••••. 

1 

9 

9 

93 

9 
19 

9 
19 

Milwaukie.- •••• 

Raeine  ....  ..i 

56 

Kenoahft. ............ 

1 

Waakcean 

Cbiei^ 

9,086 
61 

468 

1,907 

93 

9 

90 

Miehigaa  Ciljr 

Cknada   

51,015 

96,IB9 
1,515 

8,097 
497 

9,630 
131 

7 

969 

Total 

51,015 

97, 697 

8,594 

9,761 

7 

969 

S.  Doc.  112. 
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STATEMENT— CoDtinaed. 


Porta. 

Uardwar*. 

Iron. 

Boxe*. 

Bamals. 

Bwidkfl. 

PiMM. 

Pig«. 

Tom. 

Sihfr  Creek 

.at  ■>■•■■• 

DoBkirk 

Boredom.  .......... 

63 
19 

1 
39 

1,491 

8 

83 
139 

1 

S9 

5,330 

57 

Erie 

9 

^..•...^. 

CooneaaL  •••••••••••. 

Atkialmla 

19 

MAdiwMiDock 

13S 

FiirpoK ....  ••••  •••• 

1 

16 

BiKk  River 

4 

YemUlkm.  .••••••••. 

7 

46-2 

1 

38 

9 

eo9 

1 
630 

at 

Ckveland 

385 
4 

33 
4 

33 
5 

59 
1 

168 

Hiumi  and  MiUun  •  •  •  • . 

Sudoeky 

35 

8 

18 

FitlttOIIL.  .••...«••••• 

Toledo 

14 

4 

4 

Mooroe.  •••• 

17 

Gibraltar  •••• 

DeCfok •». 

10 

143 

16 

48 

TrentoB •••.••• 

StQair 

Btfinaw  ..  .•• •• 

MackiMw 

Graea  Bay 

Beater  lafaoda •  • 

Gnnd  Haven 

1 

Ak<boTF»n  ..■■■•••••T 

4 
13 

iu-2Sie.:!!.::;;!! 

6 

3 

13 

1 

Radao 

36 
3 

••••• 

KenoaliA 

3 

13 

10 

Wtakcgan  •••••••••• 

Ckiaaffo  ...•••••••••• 

89 

9 

5 

188 

Miehnn  Citr  •  •...••. 

f 

'* ' 

w 

IWJ. 

«43 

81 

9,310 

890 

6,050 

•9,195 

Told... 

€43 

81 

3,810 

890 

6,050 

7,1854 

•  335  tone  from  O^deiiibuif , 


t  From  England. 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


Porto. 

Iron. 

Lard. 

Casks. 

Bundles. 

Ke^    of 

nails. 

Barrels. 

Casks. 

Kegs. 

« 
BUwtr  Creek 

Dunkirk  ••••.. 

Barcelona ••••. 

Vrie 

207 

72 

2,694 

24 

Conneaot .  •.••.•••••. 

Athtabula 

***" 

Madison  Dock 

Fairport  • ••••••. 

Black  River 

3 

6 

2,112 

IS 

374 

9 

2,767 

13 

Vermillion ••• .. 

eJ^ 

11 

Cleveland ...... 

Huron  and  Milan...,. 

93 

503 

571 
5 

133 

Sanduaky ••••.. 

44 

385 

JTlMmOfl  t.  a  •.«.....•>•. 

7 

Toledo , , , . 

30 

2 

551 

1,401 

Moiiroe...a  ••••••••... 

1 

Oibrultar 

Detroit 

64 

2 

21 

14 

Trenton  ..••• 

Bt  Clair 

Saginaw 

Mackinaw  .■•■....... 

Orcen  Bav ..•••«.•••• 

Beaver  Islands 

Gkand  Haven. .   ■••••• 

fihebovfirfin  •«.*••••*. 

Mil  vauKie. . .  .t^ 

13 
23 

BaeiTie. ..•••• 

54 

Kenosha  ••..••..«.. 

18 

^MTaok'rfinn .••••. 

7 

3,646 

329 

Chicago ■!•« 

8 

826* 

54^ 

598 

MiehiFan  Citv 

Cluiada  •.■■• 

456 

84 

197 

•3,951 

9,354 

2,482 

8,574 
3 

Total 

540 

197 

3,951 

9,354 

2,482 

2,577 

*750  kfligf  from  Ogdensbarg* 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


Ports. 

LMd. 

Lead  pipe. 

Leather. 

Pi««. 

ToDfl. 

Packacea. 

Roils. 

Boxea. 

Sitnr  Cirek.a ••«•••■ . 

•.•■••••«•• 

Donkirk 

,,, 

BsrccloiM  •....•■•...' 

33 
207 
177 
267 

Ene 

18 

CommoL  .•••  •..••••. 

vvv        »»»■••■ 

•••••••••••• 

4 

AsbubaU 

3 

llAduon  Dock 

Purport.  ••■•..•••••.. 

40 

4 

Black  RiTer. 

Vemillioo.  .••••••.•.. 

19 

acveland 

3,127 

21 

545 

121 

2,218 
134 
236 
150 

90 

Uarofi  andMilao.a... 

fiandookj • .  • . . 

1 

1 

Premoiit..  ..••..••«••. 

•■AaOOoaaa** 

Toledo... 

14 

16 

Gibraltar ••••.. 

4 

Detroit.*  ••••••••••••  • 

1 

1 

Trenton  •» •••.. 

St.  Clair 

28 

1 

beinaw 

Mackinaw 

39" 

Beaver  lelandi ••. 

Grand  Haven. 

2 

Bl  Joaeph'tf. 

21 

Bhcboy^o  ..••••••••. 

Milwattkie 

8,997 

300 
231 

9 

Racine.  •••■••.•••••••• 

Kenofftn  .■•»•■•■••••■ 

Waakegaa ••. 

Cbiram> ■•■..■. 

10,964 
927 

80 

448 

28 

Mickigaa  Chy 

Canada 

20,888 

80 

18 

8,343 

121 

Total 

20,888 

80 

18 

8,343 

121 

120 


S.  Doc.  112. 

STATEMENT— Cootkaed. 


Lomber. 

Ports. 

Black  walnut 

Oak  timber. 

Feet 

Tons. 

Pieces. 

Feet 

Tons. 

Pieor*. 

flKlTer  Creek..* 

Dunkirk 

Barcelona.  ..•••••.•.. 

•.•.■•*•*• 

Erie 

Gonneaot •••••••••••• 

Aehtabula • 

Madison  Dock 

Fiirport 

Block  RiTcr. 

39 

Vermillion  ..•■ 

10,000 

Cleveland •  •  •  • . 

19,677 

36 

Huron  and  Milan.  •  •  •• 

Sandufky 

100 
27 
26 

m 

Fremont.  • ••• 

Toledo.. 

33,915 

166.870 

523 

717 

BCooroe  .> 

160| 

I.48d 

Qibraltar • 

Dttroit 

76 

S8S 

Trenton • 

8C  Clair. 

' 

Sajginaw ••• 

Mackinaw •••«... 

Qreen  Bay.. .•••.••••• 

Beaver  Islanda.  ••..... 

Ghnand  Haven ••••.•••• 

140,000 

St.  Joaeph^.... 

Milwaukie.  ■«• 

AABflaAABA* 

Itacine ••••. 

Kenosha  .••••.••.•••• . 

W^aukesan ...... ... 

96& 

Ohtca^o. •••• 

•eeeetee 

464 

Jl 

MiokigwiCity 

Canada 

360,462 
301,017 

153 

1,511 

10,000 
376,957 

6941 

9»841 

Total 

661, 479 

153 

1,511 

386,957 

6241 

2,841 

/ 

S.  Doc.  112. 
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STATEMENT— Cantraued. 


Lamber,  shiBglet,  Ac 

Siiip  plank. 

Sawed     pine, 
whita  wood, 
Ac 

* 
Shingle  boUd. 

Shinglea. 

Latha. 

Feet. 

Feet 

Cofda. 

M. 

Bundleo. 

SBvcr  Creek 

Daokirk 

375,998 

520, 500 

9, 757, 297 

5,697,614 

2, 986, 1 18 

871,  400 

405,415 

256, 000 

193,000 

184,143 

650,053 

304,950 

121,267 

1,616,814 

1,745,640 

271,000 

8,953,714 

309, 192 

1,989,023 

3,938,549 

' 

BeroelonB.  .••••••••••• 

36 



mm    m 

151, 142 

447 

Conneeat..  ••••••• •••. 

iUhteknite 

1,450 

Ifadieoo  Dock.««*«   •• 

Feirpoit.  .•••••••••••• 

71,000 
220,000 

Pbfk  RiTer 

V  Cal^ftHHOD  ■  A  a  a*  m  ■«•«*■■ 

Cteveland 

110,000 

5 

HnrtHi  and  Milan.  ■•  •  •  • 

Suidiuky 

FRlDOOt.  ••••••••  •••• 

86,000 
51,000 

Tolrdo 

66 

flfluflinM*  •••■■  ■••■•■•• 

%  rVOtWJUMlPm  ■■■■•       ■•>■■■ 

Detroit 

329 

3,874 

Ticntoa •...••••. 

8l  CUir. 

StfiiMw 

425 

80 

Mackinaw  ••••.  ••••■■ 

Onen  Bar 

6| 

390 
1,192 

20 

Beaver  lelanda*  •••.••• 

GsmmI  HavcQ 

982,000 
164,000 

8l  Joeeph'ta 

HIlBhft  W^MIl  M  m   m  M     J.AAMAAA 

Hilwaukie 

Raeiae 

Wtak  San..* ••••••••• 

Ckicaeo 

106,000 

77 

MKhican  CHy 

-^^■1  >#»»^  •••••••• 

C^ 

789, 142 

42, 399, 697 
39, 373, 936 

42i 

268 

2,951 
3,148 

5,404 
7.239 

Total 

789, 142 

81, 773, 633 

310i 

6,099 

12.643 

122 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


Ports. 

Malt. 

Machines. 

Mattresses. 

• 

Buaheli. 

Number. 

Pieces. 

Boxes. 

Number. 

Silver  Creek. •• 

5 

r^unkirk  ...■••••••••••• 

Bareelona  •• •••••• 

Erie 

8 

Conneaut  .••••••••••••• 

Ashtabula ••••■ 

Kladhon  Dock. . .  •••••• 

Fairoort 

9 

1 

5 

2 

Black  River •••.••. 

Vermillion 

*" ••••, 

Cleveland .  ...••.••«.... 

694 

23 

8 

15 

160 

Huron  and  Milan  ..••••• 

Sanduskv 

!"••   '"gQ 

Fremont  .•••■.••••••••• 

Toledo 

9 

Monroe ••• 

Gibraltar.  ...•....•••••. 

Detroit 

9 

8 

Trenton 

St.  Clair 

Saginaw •••••. 

Mackinaw  . 

Green  Bay  ..■••••••..•• 

Grand  Haven 

St.  Joseph *B  . . .  •  • 

Shebovean  ..•••••• 

Milwraukie • 

Racine •••••••• 

9 

Kenosha • 

Waukegan •.... 

Chicago ••• 

14 

Michigan  City 

Canada • 

694 
909 

73 

91 

15 

183 

Total.. 

896 

73 

91 

15 

183 

S.  Doc.  112. 

STATEMENT— Continued. 


123 


Pnriii. 

Medicinea. 

Merchandise. 

Boxes. 

Barrela. 

Sacks. 

Boxes. 

Packages. 

Barrels. 

Bli VBf  ^^FGCk  ••••    •••••• 

Donkirk 

3 
33 
36 

4 

37 

31 

63 

5 

58 

3 
180 

1 

Erie 

CoDBeaat.  .•••■•••••••. 

AflbtAbala 

Madison  Dock 

3 
16 

FWirpofl  •■••  •••>•••••■ 

Bbek  Rirer • 

VenDiiiioii.  • .••• 

dereland    -  -  - 

93 

19 

145 

641 

8 

14 

Hnron  and  Aif  ilan.. . . . . ^ 

ftrndnaky  .....•••(,... 

30 

5 

115 

3 

4 

93 

3 

Prenoot*  .•••.•••••••«. 

Toledo 

34 

65 

96 
8 

34 

38 

BfmnMi.  ••••■■•■•••.•. 

Gibffaltar 

Detroit.  ••••••..••••••. 

S9 

63 

393 

Tfcmon • ••• 

8c.  Clair 

Sii^iiia  V 

Maekinew 

1 

4 

Gfem  Bay 

13 

8l  Joaeph'a 

OQCOOV^&fl      ..BMMMAAAAAA 

3 

38 

3 

3 

mrtw^%^%^j K>Ha   •»•■•••••••• 

Milvattkie 

37 

86 

37 

6 

196 

Rvarr....  ... 

Keneaba  ..••.•...••••. 

Waokf^nn  ..•....■■... 

Ckieant .    ............ 

63 

137 

1 

M klianin  Citr ......... 

"■■*■*""  ^yifc J  ■•••.••.. 

Cna^ 

557 

43 

69 

654 

1,590 

49 
5 

Total 

557 

43 

69 

654 

1,590 

47 

i 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


Pprtf. 

Natl. 

Oats. 

Oil 

• 

Barrela. 

Casks. 

Boxes. 

Bushels. 

Barrels. 

Boxes. 

Silver  Creek 

es  •••0## 

Dunkirk 

fiarcelona.    ............ 

•••"•••• 

Erie 

51 
3 

67,107 

18,406 

895 

31 

Conneeot. ............ 

Aehuibule 

9 

Madieon  Dock 

6 

98 

98 

9 

317 

6 

931 

38 

199 

33 

PftifDort ■■■•.••••. 

8,000 
19,600 

4,096 
70.891 
60,974 
73, 734 
14,644 
70, 397 

5,969 

6 

Black  River 

Vermillion.  ...>...•.... 

47 

4 

1 
17 

""ii" 

Cleveland 

794 

10 

369 

157 

Huron  and  Milan  ••••.. 

8andu»ky 

FremODt ..•.••>• 

is 

Toledo 

4,699 
63 

51 

Monroe  ••••••••••••••• 

Gibraltar •••. 

Detroit 

47, 797 

36 

Trenton 

St.  Clair 

Saginaw.  ■>......■••■•• 

Mackinaw ••••■ 

Green  Bay 

Beaver  lalands. •  • . 

3 

Grand  Haven ■•«.••■••. 

8t.  Joaeph'a • 

Bhebo v£an  •••..••••••• 

385 
36,893 
69,738 
46,453 
24,669 
479,388 
96.190 

Milwaukie.  •••••••••••• 

15 

1 

Rscine..* 

Kenoeha  •••••••••••••• 

33 

Waukegan  •••••••••••. 

Chicago •••■••••. 

9 

9 

Michigan  City  •  •  •  •  •  •  • . 

Canada  .• 

978 

69 

16 

1.131,433 
9,378 

6,093 

939 

Total 

978 

69 

16 

1,133,811 

6,093 

999 

S.  Doc.  112. 

STATEMENT— 'Continued. 
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Portia 

Oilcake. 

Oilcloth. 

Oilatone. 

Paint 

Hbdi. 

Tom. 

Packa^g. 

BozM. 

Barrels* 

Kegs. 

Siver  Cfcck 

___^_- 

Ir^HYnl^  ka  •■•■••••■•••■• 

13 

Bvoeloni    •••.•••■•■• 

Eric 

5 

50 

11 

20 

Coineaot .  ............ 

Aahubcib 

Ifadiaon  Dock 

W  ftif  TKlf  t      m                           »««•*..«.. 

9 

9 

BbekRiTcr 

Temillion. ............ 

Clef«UiHl  , . .  • 

fiOO 

910 

7 

95 

5,846 

39 

Suidasky 

14 

48 

1 

PreaionL  •••.>••••••••. 

Toledo 

69 

1,537 

4 

40 

549 

56 

^^llft^^r^M^  .,  ,,,,,,,,,,,, 

Gtbnlcar 

Detroit. 

Trentoo  ••••••..••••••. 

SLdair 

Biftiww  ....  ..••..•... 

MAcktmw  .  * .  ■ .  • . . . .  • 

^^f^VCO  jc*KV   ••••.••.•••• 

Sl  Joseph^ 

Shebovsui  •••••••••••. 

Radm .a. 

KffMwbn  -«^. a. ••..«•. - 

Wankeraa  ••••••••■••• 

Chics#o 

Michixan  City 

MBn.M^«ii  yyii J  ••••••••• 

Cbawte.        . * , - ^ . . - . -  . . 

583 

1,845 

83 

78 

6,417 

88 

Tdftl.... 

583 

1,845 

93 

78 

6,417 

88 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


Ports. 

Paper. 

Pianos. 

Plaster. 

Peas  and 
beans. 

Bundles. 

Boxes. 

Rolls. 

Ffumber. 

Tons. 

Barrels. 

Silver  Creek •••.. 

Dunkirk. 

Bercelone  «■>........ .. 

5 

Erie • •••. 

474 

33 

2 

1 

92 

Conneaut . 

68 

Ashtabula 

3 

JMadison  Dock 

Puirport •••••••. 

Black  River .  • 

Vermillion..  ••«  ••  • 

••*••••••• 

Cleveland 

3,706 

88 

200 

1 

41 

Huron  and  Milan  ...... 

a 

Sttndusky  ..••.••...... 

294 

1 

84 

10 

Premont , 

204 

Toledo 

580 

1,000 

3 

48 

Monroe 

285 

Gibraltar ••• 

Detroit 

42 

1 

6 

39 

Trenton.  ••• ••••• 

St.  Clair 

Saginaw , 

Mackinaw ,,.. 

Green  Bay  ....••••.... 

•■•••••• 

Grand  Haven 

St.  Joseph's 

6 

Sheboyican •«.••. 

Miiwaukie 

Biicine  ...••.•••.•••••. 

1 

12 

Keno«ha  ..••.•••.•••.. 

Wauke^n ••.••. 

4 

Chicago.  ■....•...••••. 

3 

10 

Michigan  City •••• 

Canada 

5,096 

122 

1,200 

18 

89 

1 

753 

196 

Total 

5,096 

123 

1,200 

18 

90 

949 
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STATEMENT--Contmued. 


Portt. 

Poultry. 

Pork. 

Potatoei. 

Railroad 
ties. 

Ra«8. 

Pounds. 

Boxes. 

Batrelfl. 

fiuahels. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Sacks. 

Silver  Creek 

Dunkirk 

BarceioDa  •••••••••.. 

•••••••  •••  * 

Ene 

88 

266 

73 

ONiiieaut.  • ••••• 

2,156 
503 

8 

A«hlabula.. 

9 

* 

MadMon  Dock 

Purport 

300 

1 

113 
138 
130 

5.089 
255 

1,371 
150 

9,959 
2&9 

321 

Btadi  River 

9 

VenniUion.  .••.....•. 

6 
480 
229 
145 

CleTelaDd 

50 

320 

Horon  and  Milao .... 

•  •  • 

2 

180 

^'dttsky ..  .....••••. 

15 

84 

Fremont  .•••••••••.. 

Toledo 

1,736 
1,105 

8 
2 

453 

Monroe ••«.•.. 

Gibraltar 

Detroit 

Trenton  •• •••••. 

•••••••• 

286 

2,746 

.••••••■ 

15 

7,628 

Sinclair 

.__         ■••• 

200 

8asina  V 

Mackinaw 

fi 

26 

6 

Green  Bay 

15 

Beavrr  Ia)^ndp,*  •  •  •  «  r 

121 

2 

8l  Joeeoh^ 

8heboTFa.n  .••.•••■•• 

m 

10 

Mslwaukie  .••• 

1,333 
311 

493 

Baeine.....  .....•••. 

182 

K^noaha •.••••. 

96 

Wankf fan... ........ 

115 
9,215 
4,833 

Chicago 

234 

700 

Mfckican  Citv  ....••. 

Canada 

300 

75 

32,814 
11 

10, 095 
1,351 

i2,'334' 

27 
6i 

10,288 
20 

Total 

300 

75 

33,825 

11,446 

12, 334 

33i 

10,308 

128 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


Porta. 

Reapera. 

Roots. 

Rope. 

Rye. 

Salttratua. 

Saosagw. 

No. 

Barrek. 

Pkg'fl, 

Buahala. 

Boxea. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

SiWer  Creek.  ........ 

Dunkirk 

fiArcfilonSft .««•«*    k-.- 

Ell  its  .•>••.••••••.••. 

6 

7>534 

2,600 

144 

16 

Conneftut. ........... 

Ashuibula.t ...... ... 

Miiditpon  Dock. . .  •  ■ . t 

FairDort.  ••••••••••.. 

188 

Black  River 

V^ermillion. .......... 

Cleveland 

26 

90 

89 

197 

11 

Hurpn  nnd  Milan. . .  * 

S 

1 

Sanduaky » ••.••••••. 

3 

8,892 

27 

4 

Premont • 

25 

Toledo..  ••• 

178 
6 

106 

61 

6 

Monroe »... ......... 

GHbratlar ,... 

11 

Detroit •••«... 

13 

1 

109 

203 

Trenton •»••.... 

St.  Clair 

Sorinaw 

Mackinaw. •»«  ■...•. 

Oreen  Bay.... •••••.. 

Beaver  Islanda. , 

Grand  Haven ........ 

44 

St.  Joeeoh's 

Shebov&ran  •■••  i..... 

Aiil  vaukie.  ..»••••••. 

79 

Racine ».••■•••. 

ir«>noaha 

Waukegan 

Chicago 

175 
100 

12 

Michigan  Oity 

3 

Canada  •••••••• 

S69 

203 

138 

19,348 

87 

290 

617 

46 

Total 

989 

202 

138 

19,435 

270 

617 

46 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


• 

Pom. 

• 

Sheep. 

Sheep-ekine. 

• 

Seed. 

No. 

Tom. 

Bundles. 

Barrels. 

Boxes. 

Casks. 

SOfcr  Creeks  ...••... 

Doakirik 

♦ 

BtrwIoMi 

• 

Erie 

169 

856 
101 
994 

Itl 
19 

98 

. 

Conncavt ^•m. 

Aahtabak 

UmimoD  Dock  

• 

•  .  .  ••  \m  •  •  a 

fWport... •• 

801 

101 
70 

filack  River.., 

95 

Vennilion..  ..•...••.. 

d»mU||«l 

5,363 

1,197 
119 
746 

971 

3 

HuitNi  bimI  Milftn .... 

fiuidiuky 

Fmnmit 

9,875 

1,001 
53 
358 
18 
70 
35 

3 

Toledo... 

1,900 

94i 
14 

37 

8 

63 

Monroo.  .*..■••••.••. 

Gilimltar 

18 

Detroit .*. 

890 

606 

3 

Tkocoo •••.••• 

ScCkur 

SieiiMfw  ....  .•••..■• 

MaekiMw 

•..•.....• 

, 

BcsTcr  Inands.  ...•••  ..••••.... 

14 

• 

^^.  JoMph*!    .•••  ...    ...   ,,,.. 

9 

• 

••<••••••• 

••■••••••• 

8 

70 

3 

37 
51 
30 

Vk 

Kfloooha 

Wg  AD  BCtfrBJl      .amaAAMMM*     r.AMA     .    m    m    »    m    m 

Ckioco 

Michina  Cicv 

195 

7 

•     981 

1,799 
33 

901 

HLHjUagMU    V^W J  .■•••.• 

Cinnii....  ........ 

18,316 
590 

1 

7 

5.333 

9,043 

3.706 
59 

977 

119 

Totol 

18,91:6 

7 

7,376 

3,758 

977 

119 

\ 


10 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


Ports. 

« 

'Stooe. 

Soap. 

Starch. 

Toot. 

Boxea. 

Bozea. 

Bawela. 

Bozei. 

Silver  Creek. ...•••««• 

Dunkirk  ....•...>.... 

Burcftlona  ...._>...... 

Erie...... *••••.  •••••.. 

1 

227 

€22 

Conneant.  .......■■■•■ 

• 

Ashtabula .«.•.. 

Ufadiaon  Dock.  ..>••.. 

FairDort.  .....•••••■•• 

Black  RiTer 

Vermilion  ...a........ 

»■•••••••#•• 

CleTeland  .....■•^. ... 

460 

979 

102 

2,226 

Tf  iirnn  itnA  MiliMl 

fiandnskv  ■••>.••*.... 

27* 

52 

Fremont  ..■■>•«••..■. 

Toledo 

184 

174 

» 

I^onroe .••••••••••••• 



Gibraltar 

Detroit  ........•••••• 

20» 

Trenton  ••••■•••■•••■. 

St.  Clair.. 



Sa/'jnaw  .^■•••••■•■.•. 

• 

■ 

•••■••■•••>' 

Alackinaw.  ••••••••••• 

G-reen  Bav. •....•••••• 

«-•-..- 

■ 

I 

Grand  Haven «... 

« 

St.  Joaeoh'fl 

* '  *  * t 

Shebo  vsan..  ■•.•••■••■ 

•   ••■•■        ••••'•••.••••••! 

Alilwaukie  •..«.•■•••• 

1 

1 

Racine .  ........■•••■• 



Kenosha  ..■«.■•■••■■■ 



MTaukeffan. 

Chicago »•• 

Michigan  Cit¥  ■•••.... 

1 

10 

117 

1 

Canada •••■•■ 

461 
1,711 

485 

338 

227 

3,209 

Total 

2,172 

485 

338 

227 

3,206 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


SUiTei. 

m 

Scavebolla. 

Sundriet. 

Tallow. 

Tea. 

Tin. 

Pottoi 

M. 

Cordfl. 

Fackagea, 
bozea,&c. 

Barrel*. 

Cheala. 

Boxes. 

Silrer  Cnek 

• 

Dunkirk 

67 

35 

155 

38    . 

58 

•  ••*•••  Mm  • 

• 

BcroelofM 

Erie 

1,117 

1U6 

3 

111 

CoBlMttDt.  • 

Athtabula 

1,754 

55 

313 

837 
584 
113 

1,060 
513 
365 
989 
195 
616 

1,595 

340 

45 

38 

AAA^AAA* 

Madison  Dock 

Pairport 

36 
3 

39 

ffackRiTer 

VenpilioB..  ••••••••..•• 

• 

OeTclaod  .• ••...• 

1,316 

9 

566 

34 

1,013 

83 

104   ' 
146 
393 
13 

738 

• 

5 
1 

38 

Huron  and  Milan  ..•••. 

I 

Biodoiky 

36 

Fremonu  ..•...•••••••. 

Toledo 

3 

1 

Monroe  ..••••.•••••••. 

Gibraltar ••••. 

7 

Detroit 

1,431 

90 

Trenton 

8l  Clair 

3 

• 

8i*inaw • 

Mackinaw.  •>•••••••••. 

3 
31 

8 
6 

• 

vrecn  Ba ▼••■■■■■■••■a  ---------- 

9 

Beaftr  lalanda 

Grand  Haven •• •. 

53 

Shebojean  •.•••••••••. 

300 

163 

436 

44 

13 

13 

1,464 

3 

3"" 

Milwaukie. 

Racine ' 

83  * 

•    •     •••••• 

*\^flOulft  «•»•*■•«.«•««         -  -  ■  ----- 

Waukeean ••••.....••. 

, 

^.7"'"*""  ............ 

I'hiCBgO  ..••■••••...... 

60 

• 

814 
36 

Michfinn  Ci'V? ........ 

• 

10,639 
57 

6,934 

3,433 

63 

€6 

Canada 

311 

Total 

_ 

10,696 

31) 

6,934 

3,433 

63 

66 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


Pom. 

• 

• 

Tobacco. 

Tongues. 

Tripe. 

Type. 

Varnish. 

'   Hhda. 

Boxei. 

Barrel!. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Boxes. 

Barrels. 

SUyer  CrMk.«... 

• 

Dankirk 

. 

1 

BarcAloriA  .•••«•• 

5 

9 

Erie w... 

9 
1 

1 

39 

ConnitBiit .  ..... 

1 

AahtAbnla 

4 

Mud  ikon  Dock  . . 

Fairoort .  .♦. 

. 

Black  River 

'Vermilion  ....... 

Cleyeland  ....... 

319 

903 

77 

19 

3 

904 

96 

Huron  and  Milan. 

Sandusky .' 

Fremont  • 

179 

95 

7 

3 

Toledo 

886 

477 

17 

9 

....  ^.. 

1 

Monroe  ...*.•..... 

54 

A 

Gibraltar 

Detroit.... «••... 

1 

35 

1 

Trenton. 

4 

St.  Clair ••.. 

13 

Saeinaw  ....••.. 

Mackinaw 

Green  Bay  •••••. 

• 

Beaver  lalanda.  • . 

GrBnd  Haven .... 

St.  Joaeoh^s 

Shebovean  ••••• 

Milwaukie  • 

16 
lU 

1 

19 

Racine.  ......... 

Kenosha ....•••. 

7 

Waukegan  »,•••• 

Chicago 

Michi£aii  Citv.  • . 

36 

94 

44 

7 

99 

Canada •••••••«. 

1,417 

859 

18 

917 

919 

113 

10 

Toul 

1,417 

859 

18 

917 

919 

113 

10 
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STATEMENT— Continued, 
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Porta. 

Vepeering. 

Ware. 

Wine. 

Wheat. 

Boxes. 

Tone. 

Packagaa. 

Boxes. 

Caaks. 

Biiahela. 

Sflfer  Creek. . .  /. 

• 

• 

Dankirk 

fiftredona  ••• ,,,, 

1 
6 
9 

Erie 

9 

600 

Connraut......^,  ..... 

Ashtttiula 

Haditoii  Dock 

Pairpott  .•••• 

BlactRifer 

Vennilion  ..••••••.•••. 

ft 

38,619 
673. 403 

Clervlind 

9 

63 

94 

Horan  and  Mi^n.. ..... 

267,738 
619. 539 

Suiduakf 

4 

17  . 

Freooot 

44,334 
803,564 
168, 664 

Toledo 

M  come. 

5 

4 

73 

Gibnitar ..•••«  -•..,,. 

Detroit 

25 

• 

519, 759 

Trenton 

SlCImf 

Sigiflaw 

• 

3 

Green  Bay i.... 

Beaver  lalanda... 

• 

30,776 
20,534 

8(.Joaeph'a 

9" 

MUvaokie,... 

9 

83.609 

Radne 

104,962 
95.894 

Keaoaha  

1 

Waukegmo 

83.447 

Ckieafo 

1 

315. 598 

MiehinnCity 

1 

96,819 

■©"■■     -^^^mj  ••**.««.«■ 

, 

Ciaada 

39 

9 

107 

116 

1 
lOJ 

3,948,655 
101.655 

• 

Total 

39 

9 

107 

116 

111 

4.050.310 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


Whiskey. 

• 

WOOD  MAWFACTURKt. 

« 

PorU. 

Wool. 

Sandry  articles. 

Curriers* 
blocks. 

Hand- 
spikes. 

• 

Barrels. 

Bales. 

1 

Tons. 

Boxes. 

Bandies. 

No. 

No. 

Silver  Creek 

Dunkirk 

'21 

200 

2,4^^4 

74 

221 

156 

873 

887 

180 

27,180 

1,098 

8,356 

25 

3,963 

1,036 

Barcelona  ••••.•••• 

166 

585 

43 

83 

Erie 

235 

•  •••■••■^ 

99 

1,48a 

Conneaut  ...••••... 

Ashtabula.  ...•••.. 

Madiaon  Dock 

■  S90S##    tt» 

Fairport 

filacx  River 

88 

141 

173 

Vermilion  ..  •  • 

Clevelabd 

Huron  and  Milan.. 

2,023 

61 

145 

1,376 

825 

Sanduaky..  •  •  • 

3,613 

102 

12 

356 

Fremont • .  • . . 

Toledo 

4,941 
23 

Mooroe..  .«•••••••. 

2' 

Gibraltar 

< 

Detroit 

228 

7,817 

, 

185 

Trenton.  ••.•••.... 

St.  Clair 

Saffinav 

12 

Mackinaw.  •••••#•. 

Green  Bay 

Beaver  Islandi. .  •  • . 

Grand  Haven  ••••■• 

166 

1 

11 

1,004 

394 

150 

149 

4,728 

204 

St.  Joaeph^fl   ••.... 

Shebovean 

* 

6 

Milwaukie 

38 

9J 

Racine • 

27 

Kenoaha 

1 

Waokeean  •••••... 

Chicago.... 

Michigan  City. .... 

575 

20 

•••••••• 

• 

Canada  

11,765 

61,290 
46 

»4 
39J 

387 

3,133 

7 

825 

1,480 

Total 

11,765 

61,336 

48} 

387 

3,139 

825 

1.4bO 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


« 

WOOD  MAirUFAOTVRM. 

Ports. 

Oart< 

1 

Wagon  wooda. 

Tone. 

M.  feet 

No. 

Hub*. 

Spokes. 

Pisces. 

Felloes. 

• 

Dunkirk 

ftirr«imB •••• 

Erie. 

40 

413 

85,793 

38 

4,000 

CoofMant  ...a............ 

Afb<ibaia  ..........••••. 

Madiaon  Dock 

PairDort   .......a........ 

400 

22,000 

Black  River 

Vennilioa  ......■.«.•>••• 

Oewdand  mr T 

'■"eoo' 

H^rnn  and  Milan ........ 

Saaduaky *•.. .... 

FrenKMit 

Toledo 

250 

aaa#oooa> 

•: •■ 

Monroe  .•••■•«••.•••■•«. 
Oihfdtar.  X ...  .A ....... . 

•••.•••••• 

Decroit .T; 

Tremoa. 

St.  Clair 

^%^     % 

MaekuMW 

m 

Qreen  Bar ••••.. 

Beawflr  laiand*. .......... 

Grand  Haven. ........... 

St.  JoaeDh*«    

9  #  9  ft  a  • 

fihcbovFan .............. 

^"•^•^'/ 5"**  ...•.••.•••••• 

• 

Baeae ,,, 

Kenoidia  ............^.... 

Waukeeaa 

■  ••••^^(■^  *•■••••••••••. 

Chieaso^ 

#• 

Michtifan  Gilv  .......... 

40 

413 

85,792 

1,250 

22,000 

38 

4,000 

Tottd 

40 

413 

85,793 

1,250 

23,000 

38 

4,000 

GvtrMf-BoirtE,  Buffalo, 

iV^msff  19,  1853. 


yHU.  EETCHUM, 

ddUetar. 
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Statement  showing  the  euimcUed  value  of  each  asgregaie  of  the  several  arti- 
cles received  at  each  of  the  several  ports  in  the  district  of  Buffalo  Creek 
coastwise  and  from  Canada^  and  total  values  of  all^  fir  the  year  endinz 
the  31st  December,  18M.  • 


RECEIVED  AT  BUFFALO. 


Artielet. 


Ashes 

Ale 

Ale 

Alcohol. 

Barley 

Beef 

Beef 

Beef 

Bark 

Bacon  and  hams 

Bacon  and  hams 

Bacon  and  hams 
^acon  and  hams 
%acon  knd  hams 

Bacon  and  hams 

Beeswax 

Beeswax..... .. 

Beeswax ; 

Brooms 

Broom-eoniM  •  •  • 

Broom-corn.  •••. 

Books  

Boots  and  shoes. 

Bladders 

Butter 


Butter..  ••!. 

Butter 

Butter 

%tter 

Bler-pamps . 
Beer^bottles.. 
Bathbrkk... 

Brick 

Brick 

Bones 

Bones 

Bristle 

Bristles 

Brandy  •  • .  •  • 
Brandy  . . . .  • 
Buffalo  robes 
Candles.  •  •  •  • 
Carpeting . . . 
Carriafres..., 
Cedar  posts. . 
Cedar  posts.  • 

Cement , 

Cheese. 

Cheese 

Cheese. 

Cider 

Cigsrs 

Coal 

Copper , 

Copper 

Copper 


duantities. 


Packages. 


13,731 

BQ 

39 

789 

166,188 

54,414 

6,399 

356 

139 

336 

4,315 

1,793 

3,540 

95 

1.384i 

357 

9 

33 
S,3o0 
5,338 

340 

84 

7 

19,351 

1,329 

1,156 

18 

8 

3 

1,600 

805 

37,800 

56 

5 

973 

10 

90 

4 

4 

3,346 

3,551 

57 

171 

1,530 

43 

531 

163,099 

701 

63 

84 

57 

17,009 

540 

943| 

15 


casks 

barrels 

dozen  bottles., 
casks  .  •  •  •  • . 

bushels  » 

barrels  •.»•...■ 
tierces.  ...••... 

easks 

packages  

boxes 

barrels • . 


uerces. 

casks 

hogsheads . . . . 

tons 

barrels  ••••••. 

casks... 

boxes... ..... 

dozen ....  . .  • 

bales 


tons 

boxes 

boxes 

barrels 

kegs 

firkins 

barrels ....... 

casks 

hogsheads  . . . . 


tons 

tons 

hogeheads . . . . 

sacks  

casks 

hofrsheads . . . . 

casks 

bales 

boxes 

rolls 


cords.. 

barrels, 

boxes., 

casks.. 

tons. . . 

barrels 

canes.. 

tons . . . 

barrels 

tons .  • . 


Pounds. 


6,860,500 

18,600 

730 

984,040 

7, 977, 034 

17,413,480 

9,488,800 

178,000 

.     13,900 

70,800 

1,348,800 

716,800 

1, 770,000 

66,500 

9,568,5tt 

38,550 

12,700 

3,300 

33,800 

1, 047, 600 

16,500 

102, 000 

5,04a 

3,100 

1,935,100 

133,900 

389,000 

7,300 

4,800 

100 

1,600 

3,330 

151,300 

113,000 

10,000 

113,500 

3,000 

600 


4,300 
194, 760 
106,530 

M40 
119, 700 


97,800 
156,300 


3,596,980 

35,300 

11,400 

34,018,000 


1,311,500 


Value. 


! 


1 


t 


ta9^i>55a 

388 

16,569 
116,333 

531, 894 

645 

405, 765 


8,890 

3,490 

63,879 

8,500 
3,360 

84 

934,859 


34 
64 


1,890 
400 

1,480 

163,  .^00 

81,306 

1,710 

8,550 

858 
1,049 

346,956 

9,850 

C8,036 

966,700 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


RECEIVED  AT  BUFFALO. 


Artidei* 


Coir«« 

Com 

Coro-Dieal 

Cotton 

Cranbciim.  •«, 

Deer-ffkint , 

Etrthenware..., 

Earthenware..., 

Earthen  wart.  • . . 

Ee^ 

Feathcia 

Fett 

Pbh 

Firewood 

Flax  and  hemp. , 

Flaxaeed 

Fkzaeca 

FlaXMed 

Floor 

FVatt,  ^een  . . . . 

Fruit,  dried 

Frait,dried..... 

Pfuit,  dried 

Fruit,  dried 

Fumitare. 

Pamitttre 

Famiture. 

Fere 

Fufe 

Fun 

Gtntenc 

Ginaen^ 

OtAteiiff  ••••... 

GiMa 

GkM 

G'ate  ware 

GlaaB  ware 

Giaaa  ware 

Glaaa  ware 

Glee 

Gfcaae 

Grindafoocs  . . . , 

Grindetonce  •  •  • « 

Hata 

Hair 

Hidee 

Hidea 

Hjdea 

Hirh  winea  . . . . 

Hoga. 

Homed  eatlle... 

Horace 

Hope  •.•••••••. 

Heroe  and  Jioofii 

Hardware 

Hardware , 

Hardware «, 

U«idware. , 


Cluantitiee. 


FiBckagee. 


5. 


h 


53 

938, 746 

9,929 

310 

1,417 

930 

154 

3 

116 

11,433 

3,336 

1,057 

9,981 

82 

2,471 

113 

1,338 

1,857 

216. 603 

2,108 

2,095 

208 

153 

303 

327 

1,925 

2 

2,285 

115 

59 

222 

7 

195 

3,lb5 

IB 

1,830 

611 

710 

48 

291 

1,154 

4,753 

1,723 

180 

364 

48,013 

604 

26 

62.780 

97.697. 

8,594. 

2,761. 

7 

269 

643 

81 

2,010 

890 


aaeka. • , 

buahela. 
barrele. 
balea... 
barrele ; 
balea.  •• 
eaaka... 
barrele . 
cratea .  • 
barrele . 
aacka... 
rolla.... 
barrele  • 
eorda... 
balee. . . 


tone , 

aacka . . . . 
barrela . . . 
barrele . . , 
barrela  • . , 
barrela  .., 
boxee  . . . . 
baakete... 
aacka. . . . , 
boxea . . . . 
packagee  , 
tone , 

Cacke ...  I 
oxea 

caaka...., 
bairela .  • . 
boxea . . . , 
packagee . 
boxee 


tone ..  • . . 
boxea. •• 
caaka. . . . 
packagee 

tone 

barrele.. 
barrele . . 


t 


tone .. .  • 

caaee  

packagee 


bundlee 

lone 

caeke... 


balee  

hoganeade . . . . 
boxee •••..... 

barrele 

bundlee 

piecee......... 


Pounde. 


5,300 
332, 469, 776 
632, 664 
139,500 
198,380 
130,200 


81,600 

15,600,480 

166,800 

10.570 

2,994,300 

164,000 

1,337,950 


648, 920 

262, 786, 248 

210, 800 


528,650 


487,100 


845, 900 


'i95,'256' 


533, 100 

29,100 

259,650 


3,921,300 

9,  OOH 

109, 200 


3. 478. 950 

22, 600, 800 

9,769,700 

5. 156, 400 

9,208,800 

2,100 

201,750 


209, 720 


Valae. 


J 


! 


1530 

9, 672, 43« 

5,858 

13,950 

.   8,50d 

46,500 

8,136 

91,456 
66,720 

528 
59,886 

246 
44,478 

21, 609 

4,258,110 
2,108 

14,711 

65,400 

945,900 

6,059 
7,810 

33,360 

4,365 
17,310 

30,598 

4,500 
1,099 

188,765 

627,800 
635.011 
257,820 
165, 660 
784 
4,304 

18,849 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


RECEIVED  AT  BUFFALO. 


ArticlM. 


Iron 

Iron 

Iron 

Iron • 

Nail 

Lard 

Lard 

Lard 

Lead 

Lead 

Lead  pipe 

Leather. 

Leather 

Lumber,  black  walnat 
Lumber,  black  walnut 
Lumber,  black  walnut 

Oak  timber 

Oak  timber 

Oak  timber 

Ship-plank 

Lumber 

Shingle  bolia 

Laths 

Shingles 

Malt 

Machines 

Machines 

Machines  ........... 

Mattresses..  •  •  •  • 

Merchandise •• 

Merchandise 

Merchandise  •• 

Medicines . 

Nuts 

Nuts 

Nuts 

Oat* 

Oil 


daanfities. 


Value. 


Packages. 


Oil 

Oil-cloth 

Oil-cake 

Oil-cake. 

Oil-stones 

Paint  (day)  . . . 
Paint  (lead).... 

Paper 

Paper 

Paper 

Pianos ••• 

Plaster 

Peas  and  beans 

Poultry 

Poultry 

Railroad  ties... 

Pork 

Potatoes 

Rags 

R*g« 

Reapers 


6, 050  pieces 

7,186|  ton 

540  casks 

197  bundles 

3,951  kegs 

9,354  barrels 

2,482  casks 

9,577  kegs 

90,888  pigs 

80  tons 

18  packages 

8, 343  ro  Is 

191  boxes. 

661, 479  feet 

153  tons 

1,511  pieces 

386, 967  feet 

9,841  pieces 

6,914^  tons 

789,149  feet 

81, 773, 633  feet 

S10|  cords 

19, 643  bundles 

6,099M 

b96  bushels 

73 

91  pieces 

15i)oxes 

189 

654  boxes 

1,590  packages 

47  bales 

679  packages .... 

978  barrel 

69  casks  

16  boxes 

1,133,811  bushels 

6, 093  barrels 

939  boxes 

93  packages 

583  hogsheads . . . . 

1, 845  tons 

78  boxes 

6,417  barrels 

88  kegs 

5, 096  bundles    

199  boxes 

1,9U0  rolls 

18 

90  tons 

949  barrels 

300  pounds 

75  boxes 

19,734  

39, 895  barrels 

11, 446  bushels 

331  ^^^' 

10, 30(1  sacks 

989 


Pounds. 


15,419,960 
395,100 


3,305,150 


1,699,160 
3,600 


864,550 


3, 706, 500 


4,643,100 

851,(100 

245,318,000 

465,750 

505,790 

1,919,800 

96,880 


99,900 
5,460 


6^7,300 
35,500 

160,790 

36,981,959 
1, 818, 500 

6,900 
3,981,500 

3,190 
1,933,900 

289,900 

9,000 
180, 0<K) 
189,800 

4,050 

3, 546. 800 

10,  M)4, 000 

686,760 

9,198,100 

231,900 


#301,436 

15,804 
289,156 

81,100 

180 

758,130 

14,000 

74,722 

15,780 

8,995,100 

3,105 

2,998 

15, 945 

806 

8,960 

1,092 

113,550 

1,340 

3,444 

340, 143 

151,503 

1,380 

30,007 

156 

29,899 

86, 016 

1,800 
540 

9,847 

399 

4,909 

393.900 

6.868 

53,902 

57,600 
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STATEMENT— Continued, 


RECEIVED  AT  BUFFALO. 


Articles. 


Rooli. ... 

Rop6  •  ■  •  • 

Rye 

BdsratiM 
SdsratQS 


Bheepskins- . 


Stone 

StOlM 

Botp 

Starch. ... 
Siudi.... 

SUVM.... 

8uiTe  bolls 
SondnM.. 
Tallow.... 

Tea 

Tm 

Tobaoeo.. 
TobMco.. 
TobMco.. 
Toi^es.. 
Tripe  .  • •  • 

Type 

vaniith... 

Ware 


Wine 

Wine 

What 

Wool 

Wool 

Wooden  ware . 
Cofrirn'blocko. 

Oaie 

Oan 

IflfifOB  woode.. 


Tola!  pounds > 

Tons  of  9fi00  pounds . 


Ctuantities. 


Packages. 


10, 


803  bales 

138  peckaees .... 

19, 435  buohela 

370  boxes 

617  barrels 

46  barrels 

7  tons 

7, 376  bundles 

18,906 

3, 758  barrels 

277  boxes.... .^ 
112  casks.... .^ 

9,172  tona 

485  boxes 

338  boxes , 

227  barrels 

3, 206  boxes 

696,000 

31}  cords 


4, 


6, 924  packages 

2, 432  barrels 

62  cheats 

66  boxes 

1,417  hogsheads.... 

852  boxes 

18  barrels 

2l7  barrels 

219  barrels 

113  boxes 

10  barrels 

39  boxes 

2  tons 

107  packages 

116  boxes 

11}  caaka 

050, 310  buahels 

61, 336  bales 

48}  tons 

3, 5*^6  packages 

825 

1,480 

404one 

413,000  feet 

85,792 

27,288  pieces 


! 


Pounds. 


30,800 

20,700 

1,088,360 

193,210 

11,500 

1,489,200 

1, 512, 480 

745,680 

4, 373, 100 

85,350 

141,580 

99,144,000 

94,500 

2,077, 20U 

608,000 

5,580 

6,600 

1,717,900 

69,440 

70,080 

11,300 

4,000 

7,800 

36, 100 

8,080 

240,018,600 

12,364.700 

473,050 
33,000 
14,800 

2,346,520 

119,152 


1,462,993,246 


Value. 


•1,010 

2,760 

11,661 

13,455 

552 

187,900 
47,265 

49,710 

8,456 

1,014 

8,228 

390,880 

126 

311,580 

43, 776 

2,232 

66% 

207,888 

9,255 
3,285 

1,017 
300 
780 

1,497 

2,155 

2,835,217 

3,709,410 

14, 104 
825 
177 

63,840 

1,637 

31,889,951 


731,461.1246 


f 
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STATEMENT— Continued, 


RECEIVED  AT  DUNKIRK. 


Articlet. 


Ale... 


Gtuantitiet. 


Packages. 


147  easka. 


Poands. 


91,850 


Value. 


•3,638 


Ale.... 
Alcohol. 

Barley . 
Beef... 
Beef. . . 
Beef. . . 


Bark 

Bacon  and  hams 
Bacon  and  hams 
Bacon  and  hams 
Bacon  and  hams 
Bacon  and  hams 
Bacon  and  hams 

Beeswax 

Beeswax 

Beeswax 


9, 393  barrels 
4b7  tierces . 


! 


%  192, 910 


80,675 


Brooms 

Broom«corn....< 
Broom-corn..... 

Books 

JSoots  and  shoes, 
bladders  ••••... 
Butter....  .... 

Butter. 

Butter 

Butter 

Butter 

Beei^pumps  . . .  • 
Beer^bottles.... 

Bath  brick 

Bnck 

Brick 

Bones 

Bivnes 


\ 


1 


1|  tons... 

833  barrels 

3  casks.. 


870, 56d 


4  barrels. 


600 


SOO  bales. 


16  boxes. 
4  boxes. 


40,001 

3,200 
200 


6, 330  kegs.. 
56  barrels 


30,000. 


! 


639,800 


120,000 


n,9!» 


120 


2,400 

40O 
160 


63,700 


150 


Bristles ..... 

Bristles 

Brandy ..... 

Brandy 

Buflalo  robes 

Candles 

Carpeting . . . 
Carriages.... 
Cedar  posts. . 
Cedar  posts  . 

Cement 

Cheeae 

Cheese 

Cheese 

Cider 

Cifi:ars ....'.. 

Coal 

Copper 

Copper 

Copper. .  • . . . 

Coffee 

Com 

Corupmeal .  • 


11  bales. 
8  boxes 
3  rolls  . 
3 


1,100 

240 

90 

9,100 


10, 178  boxes, 
2  casks . 


1 1  barrels 


204,160 
3,300 


550 
48 
90 

150 


90,399 
S3 


766  tons . . . 

6  barrels 
2  masses , 


1  sack  . . . 

4, 697  buahels 

6  barrels . 


1,532,000 

4,000 

100 

963,032 

1,296 


3,064 

9,800 

10 

9,113 

121 
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RECEIVED  AT  DUNKIRK. 


Articles. 

Quantitiei 

1. 

Yaloe. 

Packages. 

Pounds. 

Conon ,. 

CranberrtM... 

D«ep>«kins f...... 

545  barrels 

2balea 

87,200 
2d0 

>               1,400 

192,480 
5,900 

$3,230 
100 

Euthea ware. ..•••.  •...• 

2  caaka   ... 

AW 

£irtiieBware • «. 

2  crates  

1  harrAl .  ....    . 

132 

Eartkcovare • •. 

Eg«i 

1,203  barrels 

118  sacks 

9,f24 
2,360 

Feaibera 

Pelt 

Fidi 

Firewood • 

618barrela 

185,400 

3,708 

Flax  sad  hemp 

Plaxaeed 

llaiaeed «•»« 

>          422  sacks 

42,200 

13, 334, 760 
21,760 

1,055 

Fiazaeed « 

61,735  barrels 

136  barrela 

Pfcwr ,,,, 

216, 072 
136 

FrniLCTeen  .•••.••. •••. 

Fruii,dried 

Frail,  dried 

•  #a#aaaa  laac 

Pniis  dried 

• 

Fdniiiure 

V          166packagea.  .. 

>  34  packs 

>  2  barrels ....... 

26  boxes '. .. 

158  packages ..... 

4 

• 

33,200 

3,400 

380 
1,300 

9,480 

2,200 

Furnilara. , 

Fiiw. , 

Pure. 

3,400 

Giaaaae 

Gukaeac 

32 

-^  •.•■•..••••..•..•••••• 

Gtnaeor , 

0!«»? 

(Mut 

52 

•• 

CHaaa  ware 

1,738 

Waaaware 

Qreaae 

■   72  barrela 

I          186 

18,000 

18,600 

600 

1,080 
186 
300 

unndatooea ••.... 

12  msf  A 

Hair.../.  .7/ '.'.W.V.W.V 

Huita 

Hides .... 

I      2,461 

1            173,670 

173,800 

1,474,300 

873,000 

223,200 

8,238 

(              8  bundles 

485  caaka 

14.743 

High  wioea. 

4,857 
95,829 
43,650 
16, 740 

Homed  eat  lie 

1.455... 

279 

Hope... ;;.;::;;:;;;;:;;;'/.;;;; 

Haidwaia IV^  .V.'.V.V.\V 

Hardware 

6  casks 

27  packages 

3,000 

],3ie 

96 

Hardware 

224 

ittm '^]v^v//^y///^v^'. 

. 

-  _  _  _ 

i«Hi....\/.*.',!;!;!;;y.!r.l'.i;' 

• 

• 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


aECElVED  AT  DUNKIRK* 


Articles. 


Nails 

Lard 

Lard f***** 

Lard 

Lead 

Lead •• 

Lead  pipe 

Leather 

Leather 

Lumber,  black  walnut 
Lumberi  black  walnut 
Lumber,  black  walnut 

Oak  timber 

Oak  timber 

Oak  timber 

Bhip-plank 

Lumber • 

Shipgle  bolls 

Laths 

Shingles ..% 

Malt 

Machines.....  .•••.•• 

Machines. 

Machines •••• 

Mattresses 

Merchandise 

Merchandise  ••...••. 

Merchandise  , 

Medicines 

Nuts 

Nuts 

Nuts 

Oats 

Oil 


Ctuantiiies. 


Packages. 


158  kegs.. 

1,269  barrels 
250  kegs.. 


Pounds. 


16,800 
I  342,250 


Value. 


#513 
27,380 


192  rolls  . 
2  boxes 


39,000 


GO  M  feet 


3,000,000 


82  M  feet. 


245  M  pieces 


205,000 
"5,666 


18, 156 


8^400 


902 


Oil 

Oil-cloth 

Oil-cake 

Oilcake 

Oil-stones 

Paint  (clay)  .  • . 
Paint  (lead)... 

Paper 

Paper.  .^ 

Paper 

Pianos 

Planter 

Peas  and  beans 

Poultry 

Poultry 

Railroad  ties... 

Pork 

Potatoes • 

Rags 

Ra«s 

Reapers 

Roots.. 

Rope • 

Rye 


3 

13  boxes 


1, 073  packages .... 
14  tons 


4  packages 
9  barrels  • . 


634  bushels. 

222  barrels . 

15  boxes  • . 


22  barrels . 
48  bundles 


Iton. 


%• 


1,000 

67  boxes. 


t 


1, 762  barrels . 
2, 005  bushels. 

14  sacks... 

1 


9,500 


242,600 

200 

1,500 

20,288 

66,600 

4,500 


6,600 

2,000 

2,000 
2,000 


4,000 


564,000 
120,000 

2,800 

1,000 


950 


56,450 

48 

97 

190 
5,550 

900 


77 

768 

300 
19 


415 


94,204 
1«203 

70 

900 


55  packages 


1,100 


1,100 
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STATEMENT—Continued. 

RKCEIVBD  AT  DUNKIRK. 


AitkkB. 


fiUaeimtoa 


nns. 

Sheep 

Seed 

Seed 


Stone  .•••« 

SUMM 

Soap  ....• 
Sarch.... 
Stnch.... 

StBTCS.... 

StoYe  bolls 
Sandnes.. 
Tallow.... 

Tea 

Tm 

Tobkceo... 
Tobacco... 
Tobacco... 
Tongoes.. 
Tripe.... 

Verntsh... 
VetKcring. 

Ware 

Ware 


Ctoantiuea. 


Packagea. 


13barrela 


! 


7  bundlea..  • . 

1,063 

5iS0  barrels  .  • . 


6aackB  , 

88  bozea. 

90  boxes. 

4  boxes. 


Pounds. 


! 


5,000 


1,400 
85,000 

35,600 

4,400 

1,500 

120 


Valae. 


•960 


175 
2,655 

2,461 

352 
60 

6 


573  packai^es 

936  oarrela  • 


162,000 
71,000 


171,000 
4,948 


92  hogsheads.... 

167  boxes 

10  kegs 

9  barrels  ..•••.. 


133, 700 
9,880 


18,588 
135 


Wine. 

Wheat 

Wool 

Wool 

Wooden  ware  . . 
Camera*  blocks. 
Haadspikeo  . .  . 

Qus 

Oars 

Osra 

Wsgoo  wood*,  i 


! 


100  packages 

3  boxes... 

4, 442  bushels.. 

3,294  bales.... 

40  packages 


32,300 

300 

966,590 

658,800 

7,460 


1,050 

15 

3,331 

197, 640 

37) 


Total  poao^ 

Tons  of  3,000  pounds, 


99,374,879 


14,687:879 


959,857 
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RECEIVED  AT  TONAWANDA. 


Artidea. 

daantities. 

Value. 

Packages. 

Pounds. 

Aabea.  •••••••••••••••••••••••. 

1,166  casks 

584,000 

$23,360 

Ale 

Al 

Alcohol.  • ••••. 

. 

Barley 

420  bushels.. ....« 

>       1,803  barrels 

30,160 
676,960 

S94 

Beef 

Beef m 

Betf 7. 

14,424 

Bark 

Bacon  and  hama 

1,005,599 

Bacon  and  hama 

Bacon  and  hama  •  •  •  • 

Bacon  and  hama 

Bacon  and  hama 

70,391 

a 

Beea  wax 

Beeswax ••• 

• 

Beeawax ....« 

, 

Brooma •  •  •  • . 

.. 

Broom-corn .  • 

•••••.•...•...■•......•• 

Booka 

« 

Booia  and  ahoea .* 

Bladders 

Butter • 

137,817 

13, 781 

Butter 

• 
1 

Bath  brick.... 

Brick 

Bones « 

•  ##*••■#■•  oavaa* 

Bristles 

« 

Brandy , ,. 

Brandy 

Buffalo  robea 

Candlea 

Carpetinic  •  • 

Carnages 

Cedar  poata 

Cedar  poata ...: 

Cement 

Chee^ 

Cheeae  ••..•••••••....••..•..... 

^                                                        • 

76,683 

4,  GOO 

Cheese 

^ 

Cigars 

.....••••#  ^m 

Copper 

•••••••••••• 

Copper 

Copcier 

- 

Corn 

Corn-meal...... 

907, 773  boahela 

11^635,988 

63,100 
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Gottdo. 


CiiMiitiiiMa 


Plukiit^i. 


Pbunda. 


YalM. 


EifltbeavBre. 


FWh 


! 


156bwrreli 


11,750 
91,606 


1,210 


•  •  •  •  *•< 


Flue  and  iMmp. 


Phmr...... 

dried' 


Frait, 


Fnxit,  dried. 
Fenitare  • , 
Feraitare  ., 


Fan 
Fen 
Feie 


Glue 
Gleee 
Gkm 


9berrele 
16, 147  cords.. 


170, 181  berrde 


640 

48,441.000 

3,957 


86,759,096 


10, 6'i9 


19,031 
3,900 


19 

32,994 

1,746 


595,633 


1,069 


1,900 
4,000 


Glee 


Heie.. 

Heir. 

Hidce 

Hidee 

Hidce 


ll,895genoiM 


13,940 
107,100 


9,980 


4i. 


Held 
Hefd 


Im. 
horn, 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


RECEIVED  AT  TONAWANDA. 


Articles. 


Lard 

Lard 

Lard 

Lead 

Lead 

Lead  pipe 

Leather 

Leather 

Lumber,  black  wain  at 
Lumber,  blaek  walnut 
Lumber,  black  walnut 

Oak  timoer 

Oak  timber 

Oak  timber 

8hip-plank 

Lumber  ....••....•. 

Shingle  bolls 

Laths 

Shing'es 

Malt 

Machfnes 

Maehiires 

Machines 

Manresses • . . .  • 

Merchaadiae 

Mercbandi 
Merdimdise  .  • 

Medicines 

Nuts 

Nnto 

Nuts 

Oats 

Oil 

Oil 

Oil-cloth 

Oil-cake 

Oil-cake 

Oil-stones.  •«-•• 
Paint  (day)  . . . 
Paint  (lead).... 

Paper 

Paper:.. 

Paper ..« 

Pianos  ..••.••• 

Plaster 

Peas  and  beans 
Poultry  ....... 

Poultry ....... 

Railroad  ties. . . 

Pork 

Potatoes 

R«e« 

Rags 

Reapers 

Roots 

Rope 

Rye 

SalaeratttS 

BalKratas  ••••• 


Cluantkies. 


Packages. 


\'- 


450  barrels 


Pounds. 


1,119,597 


-  Value. 


fn,8e3 


! 


58,656 


1,013,849  feet 


15,141,878  feet. 


4,516,500 


45,425,000 


10,594 


141 ,900 


515,850 


557  M 


111,400 
59,553 


1,389 
3,508 


•  ••••< 


I 


10, 485  bushels. 


335,520 


3,145 


! 


99,919 


170 


83  bushels. 


9, 957  barrels. 
938  bushels. 


4,980 


799,940 
14,980 


97,084 
149 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


RECEIVED  AT  TONAWANDA. 


AitidM. 


Ctuantitim. 


Packtget. 


Pounds. 


Valoa. 


Seed., 
Sioae, 


Siiith. 


83,808 
333,890 


19,933 
667 


tete  bolls. 
SuadrMi  .., 
TaUow.... 

T«i. , 

Tin 

Tobicco... 
Tobacoo... 
Tofaieeo... 


6,199, 735,  No. 


63,917,459 


861,035 
11,150 


901,870 


86,000 
669 


190,401 


11,434 


Trips. 

^  7ps«  •■••••*•  ••••  •  .  .  I 

Vanwb 

Veaeenar... 

Wwn.Tr. 


Wan...,. 

Wiae 

Wiao 

Whaal 

Wool 

Wool , 

Wooden  wore 

Cankfs' block*.  •  •  •  •  ( 

IbadipikM 

oSTT. 

Dim , 

Ova 

Wafott  wood* < 


! 


l63,669biiahola. 


9,760,140 
143,731 


113,868 
43,816 


Total  poondn.... 

Tom  of  SK,000  povnds. 


996, 493,341 


113,911.341 


9,069,663 
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Artickik 


^?«' 


'Ale. 

Alcohol. ••••••• 

Barley 

Beef. 

Bark 

Bacon  and  hams. 


Broom*. 
Broom-cpm. 
Booka 


Boota  and  ahoea, 
Bladdara  •*..••• 
Butter 


Bcep-pumpa. 
Beer-botilea. « 

Bath  brick... 
Jlrick 


Bonea  

BfiaMea 

Brandy i 

Buffalo  rpbfft. 
Oandlea  •••••. 
Carpeting ...  • 
Carriagea.... 
Cedar  poat8.«i 

Cement 

Cheeae 

Cider 

Cigan 

OmI 


8:§sr: 


Corn 

Com-mciil. 
Ootcoii... 


Cranberriea. 
Deer-akina. 


i^ 


Fait 

flail.... 
irawood...... 

Flax  and  bMnp« 


Fkwr 

Vhitt,man, 
ghiitydriad, 
FMrnttuft..! 
Jhua 


GHaM 
CHaMwart. 


Hats, 

Hiir. 


Agpegatequaati- 
tiea  received  at 

Afncgate  value 
of  Mch   aril- 

Buflklo,    Don* 

de  received  at 

kirk,  and  Ton- 

Baftdo,  Don- 

awanda. 

kirk,  and  Too- 

* 

awanda. 

Pawidk 

7,596  350 

f3l8,548 

19,390 

.    388 

384,040 

16.569 

7,997, 184 

110,696 

93,849,150 

ei6,993 

19,900 

646 

7,817,&&9 

488,078 

45»050 

9,010 

99r8U0 

9,490 

1,104,100 

68,979 

105,900 

8,900 

&,940 

3,590 

9,100 

84 

3, 19S,  617 

319,340 

100 

10 

1,600 

94 

193,990 

814 

963.900 

330 

193,500 

1,890 

9,600 

400 

4,900 

1,480 

195,860 

169,850 

106,770 

^•?5i 

1,930 

1,800 

191,800 

8^700 

97,8U0 

858 

156,300 

1,048 

3,i)77, 193 

371,948 

98,5t«0 

985 

11,400 

9,850 

35,550^000 

71, 100 

1,319,500 

968,500 

6,400 

540 

344,568,096 

9,767,658 

633,960 

6^870 

139,500 

18,950 

985,580 

11,739 

130,4^0 

46^609 

83,000 

8,968 

14,814,766 

109,390 

17,970 

69,080 

10,570 

588 

3,180,340 

63,613 

48,605,1100 

39,540 

1,341,907 

46,994 

691,190 

99;  664 

319,880, 104 

6,069.815 

939,560 

9.944 

538, 479 

15,779 

63,931 

89,500 

959.500 

963,300 

93,090 

6.084 

196.650 

7,861 

649,580 

».2! 

99,100 

4,365 

977,650 

18,319 

3,939,900 

30,784 

9,600 

4,800 

10^900 

1,099 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


Articiat. 


Bags 

BorM^caMle 


Bop«...*. 

Bonn  Mid  liocffe. 


••••••••••••••••••••••••••a  »  •  ■ 


Lu4 

L«d 


Lavber,  biMk  vilfivt. 
(MtMber 


?um{dmf\ 


PfMand 

Pooltrf 

Kailraad  ciM. 
Pbtk 


SUfM 


Agfi«gat0<|iMiiCi- 
ti6t  reeeifw  at 

itmA  art*. 

Buffalo,    Dan- 

elaraeeivad  at 

kirk,  and  Ton- 

Buffalo,  Dan- 

awanda. 

kirk,  and  Ton- 

awanda. 

Pnutii, 

SavflOf  9^0 

#197,700 

»,8a9,700 

631,637 

11,944,000 

730,840 

6,099,400 

301,470 

9,439,000 

189,400 

9,100 

784 

904,750 

4,400 

911,090 

19,173 

15,419,960 

301,436 

410,900 

16,317 

4,759,997 

1387,419 

1,699,160 

81, 110 

3,600 

180 

969, «« 

786,880 

3,706,500 

14,000 

19, 159, 600 

995,089 

851,000 

15,780 

990,946,060 

9,511,898 

465,750 

3,105 

510,790 

4,153 

1,331,900 

16, 697 

96,880 

806 

161,953 

11,718 

5,460 

1,099 

999,9(10 

170,000 

33,700 

1,380 

169,990 

3,471 

36, 637, 760 

343. 478 

9,074, 860 

173,657 

11,400 

9.960 

4,004,419 

30,  m 

3,190 

156 

I        1,940,500 

99,976 

991,900. 

86,784 

11,000 

9,100 

189,000 

559 

194,780 

9,990 

8,050 

814 

3,546,800 

4,909 

11,790,940 

445, 188 

891,040 

8,913 

9,130,900 

53,979 

939,900 

58,000 

30,300 

1,010 

91,800 

3,860 

1,088,360 

11,661 

198,910 

13,715 

11,500 

559 

1,490,600 

188.075 

1,597,480 

49,990 

815,178 

54,596 

4,711,390 

9,475 

96,850 

1,074 

140, 760 

8.936 

169,061,459 

599,750 

94,500 

196 

8,100,93^ 

560,480 
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STATEMENT— Continned. 


Tea... 


Tin 

lobaoco. 
Toneuet. 
Tri|S... 


Type, 

Yarnwh.. 

Veneering. 

Ware.... 

Wine..., 

Wheat  .. 

Wool..., 


Artidet. 


Wooden  wara..< 
Cumera*  blocka. 
Handapikea.... 
Oan , 


Wagon  wooda. 


Total  pounda, 


Tona  of  9,000  povnda. 


Agf^rrgate  quanti- 
ties  received  at 
Buffalo,  Dun- 
kirk, and  Ton- 
awaada. 


Aggregate  value 
of  each  arti- 
cle received  at 
BufikJo,  Dan- 
kirk,  and  Ton- 
awanda. 


690,150 

5,580 

6.600 

9,143.001 

73,320 

70.080 

11,300 

4,000 

7»800 

68,400 

8,380 

950.045.360 

13,166,331 

480.510 

33.000 

14.800 

9,346.530 

119, 153 


1,718,790,366 


859,360.366 


|48,79» 

9,939 

660 

937,900 

3,390 

3,98S 

1,017 

300 

780 

9.547 

9,170 

9.959,416 

3,.949»866 

14^477 

835 

177 

63,844^ 

1»637 

34,^939^  471 
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Reeajfiiulafum  nhowing  ike  total  value  and  quantity  of  all  property  received 
from  and  Aipped  to  the  westward^  in  lite  district  of  Buffalo  Creek^  during 
ike  year  ending  December  31,  1651. 


Beeeivedat — 

Baflalo 

Dunkirk 

Toaawania* • 

ToliAi ••.. 

Buffalo 

Dank  irk 

Tooavan^ •••••••• ••..•.. 

Tocala..* « 

Ofamitotala ,•..••..••. 


Tom  of  3,000 
pounds. 


731,463 

57,138 

113,211 


901,611 


304,536 

15,867 

5,l»37 


925,440 


1»  137, 351 


Value. 


131,889,951 
4,000,000 
3,089,663 


37,979,614 


44,201,7-;?0 
5,394,780 
1,692,433 


51.388,933 


89,368,53 


IknmcT  or  Borrai^  Casu,  N.  Y.,  Ovftoii-BoviB,  BotrALO, 

iV^mary  19, 1858. 


WM.  KBTCHUM,  CMMar. 
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uin  account  of  the  principal  articles  qfjareign  produce^  gron:th^  and  manm* 
/acturcj  exported  to  the  British  North  American  colonies^  in  British  and 
American  vessels^  from  the  district  of  Bt^alo  Creeks  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1851. 


ArtidM. 


Tea pounds. 

Coffee do 

Dry  goods 

Medicines 

Crockery. , 

Toys 

Tin  plate boxes. . 

Raisins pounds. 

Lemons ooxes. . 

Nuts ^. pounds. 

Pepper do 

Oranges boxes. . 

Pimento pounds. 

Logwood do. .  • 

Currants do. . . 

Cassia do 

Indigo do 

Figs do... 

Madder do 

Ginger do... 

Bonnets,  Leghorn No 

Sundries 


Quaathy. 


143,457 
46,849 


73 

10,175 

155 

4,897 

8,140 

83 

2,122 

4,496 

2,400 

73 

149 

501 

715 

799 

285 


AMXmOAH 


Value. 


$40,422 

2,604 

7,920 

3,701 

1,013 

474 

179 

193 

280 

357 

119 

271 

115 

31 

105 

11 

68 

41 

35 

32 


445 


Yaliie. 


$23,458 

1,866 

5,439 

1,690 

672 

787 

672 

865 

463 

116 

183 

72 

110 

220 

74 

12 

83 

9 

41 

35 

355 

1,321 


58,406      38,543 


Yaloe. 


$63,880 

4,470 

13,369 

6,391 

1,685 

1,261 

861 

1,068 

743 

473 

302 

343 

226 

261 

179 

23 

141 

60 

76 

67 

356 

1,766 


96,949 


WM.  KETCHUM, 

Cottecior. 


CVSTOM-HOUSB, 

Buffalo  J  New  YorJc^  January  1,  1862. 
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An  account  rf  the  principal  articles  of  the  growth^  produce^  and  manufac^ 
ture  of  the  Dnitea  8tate$^  exportedfrom  the  district  of  Buffalo  Creeky  New 
Torkf  to  the  British  North  American  colonies^  in  British  and  American 
vessdsfjbr  the  year  ending  December  31,  1851. 


Artidet. 


Diy  goods 

Groceries 

Sundries. 

Manufactures  of  iron. . 
Manufactures  of  wood . 

Furniture. , 

^^ooks  and  stationery. 

Oysters. 

Marble  and  stone. . . 
Drugs  and  medicines 

Glass  ware 

Spirits , 

Grain i... 

Cheese 

Pish,  dry 

Fish,  pickled 

oa 

Skins  and  furs 

Boots  and  shoes. . . . 

Salt 

Lard 

Leather 

HaAs  and  bacon... 

Beef  and  porL 

Tobacco 

Sugar. 

Broom  corn. 

CoaL 

Cordage 

Cattle 

Ck)cks 

Tallow. 


7,921  gallons 
8,742  bushels 
44,565  pounds 
80,391  pounds 
120  barrels 
4,450  gallons 
57,062  pounds 
7,998  pairs 
2,182  barrels 
14,917  pounds 
61,164  pounds 
9,638  pounds 
620  barrels 
49,259  pounds 
76,197  pounds 
50  tons ' 
450  tons 
10,400  pounds 
25  number 
1,129  nun>ber 
139,274  pounds 


▲mmoAir 


Value. 


$51,991 

25,511 

43,875 

47,900 

12,860 

8,063 

9,889 

2,059 

1,746 

8,082 

4,557 

1,047 

4,523 

1,191 

600 

546 

2,260 

4,804 

7,736 

1,597 

1,070 

4,321 

322 

2,763 

6,084 

2,820 

158 

1,637 

703 

1,325 

2,334 

8,931 


263,305 


BaiTUB  TSa- 
SXLt. 


Value. 


$56,563 

26,891 

22,970 

46,345 

9,884 

5,724 

7,278 

871 

2,511 

7,311 

5,362 

1,239 

876 

1,305 

296 

287 

3,115 

5,987 

4,499 

675 

129 

6,871 

161 

4,194 

4,093 

1,768 

1,650 

1,156 

796 

480 

567 

6,732 


235,536 


TOTII,. 


TalM. 


$107,554 

52,408 

66,845 

94,245 

22,744 

13,787 

17,167 

2,930 

4,257 

10,393 

9,919 

2,286 

5,399 

2,496 

896 

783 

4,375 

10,791 

12,235 

2,272 

1,199 

11,192 

483 

6,957 

10,177 

4,588 

1,808 

2.793 

1,499 

1,806 

2,901 

9,663 


I 


498,841 


WM.  KETCHUM. 
CusT<nt-HOUSB,  Buffalo,  New  York,  January  1, 1852. 
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BtaUmaU  rf  Canadian  proAuce  imported  into  the  diHrict  oj  Buffalo  Creeks 
New  Yorkjfor  warehouse  and  for  transportation  in  bond  to  the  port  of 
New  Torkyfor  exportation  to  foreign  countries^  during  the  year  miing 
December  31»  1851. 


Articles. 


Wheat bushels 

Ftonr barrels 

Barley bushels 

Butter pounds 

Ashes barrels 

Wool pounds 

'Canvass .yards 

Furs barrels 

•Port  wine hogsheads 

•Sherry  wine casks 

•Brandy 


QuantHj. 


YflHiM. 


88,316 

$56,901  93 

10,763 

34,007  95 

987} 

354  25 

11,725} 

964  49 

300 

5,283  65 

9,017 

1,848  48 

3,170 

326  03 

2 

180  40 

2 

133  42 

9 

179  68 

3  bogsbeads 

and  1  cask 

309  46 

100,489  74 

*  Iilipovt6d  ioit  oonsuiuplioii. 

WM.  KETCHUlllI,  Cotteetor. 

CrSTOM-flOUSS,  BVFFAI.0,  N.  Y., 

Afyrch  18,  1S52. 


Statewtent  ofCoMoBian  produce  imported,  into  (Ae  dutrict  <f  Buffalo  Creek, 
New  York,  during  the  year  endrng  Ifeoember  31,  1851,  (ha^  free  of 

iMty.) 


s^ 

QipntHj. 

Yaloa. 

Horses 

Horned  cattle « 

Sheen.  •••••..•• 

•••••< 

.• number.. 

do*-- • 

••••«• .do. ... 

36 

2 

128 

2^6 

$3,158 
156 

3«e 

Grass  seeds 

PersofUil  effects. . 

bushels.. 

6,873 
9,744 

20,272 

CunoM-HOvaB, 

1» 

Buffalo^  N.  T., 

March  18,  !» 

m. 

KETCHO 

fM,  CoUeelor. 
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No.  10. — District  of  Presque  Isle. 

Port  of  entry,  Krie,  Pennsylvania ;  latitude  42^  08',  longitude  SO® 
06';  population  in  1830,  1,465;  in  1840,  3,412;  in  1860,  6,858. 

This  district  embraces  the  whole  coast-line  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania on  Lake  Erie;  it  contains  about  forty  miles  of  shore,  and  has 
three  sliipping  points — Erie,  the  port  of  entry.  North  East,  and  Elk 
Creek ;  tne  two  latter  being  principally  engaged  in  the  shipment  of 
staves  and  lumber.  Erie  is  a  beautiful  town  of  three  thoustand  inhabit- 
ants or  upward,  finely  situated  on  Presque  Isle  bay,  on  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Erie.  It  is  distant  from  Buffalo  80  miles,  SSW.;  from 
Cleveland  100,  E.;  from  Hairisburg  270,  NW.;  from  Washington, 
D.  C,  343  NW.  The  town  stands  on  a  bhifF  command'ng  the  harbor, 
formed  by  the  projection  of  the  pen'nsula  of  Presque  Isle,  the  mouth  of 
which  w^as  formerly  closed  by  a  difficult  sand-bar.  This  has  been, 
however,  partially  removed,  and  piers  constructed  by  the  United  States 
govemment,  by  which  means  the  channel  has  been  so  far  deepened 
that  most  of  the  larger  steamboats  and  vessels,  which  navigate  the  lake, 
now  read'Jy  enter  it. 

The  peninsula  of  Presque  Isle  has  been  gradually  converted  into  an 
island,  the  wash  of  the  lake  currents  having  severed  the  isthmus ;  and, 
the  harbor  having  two  entrances,  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  perma- 
npntly  deepened,  and  the  bar  at  its  mouth  by  degrees  swept  away. 
The  depth  of  water  on  it,  at  present,  is  from  eight  to  ten  feet,  and  within 
the  harbor  much  more. 

It  was  in  this  harbor  that  Perry's  fleet  was  built,  within  seventy 

dnys  from  the  time  when  the  trees,  of  which  it  was  constructed,  were 

vet  standino:  in  the  forest.     Thence  he  sailed  to  give  battle,  and  thither 

e  brought  back  the  prizgs  of  Lake  Erie,  the  relics  of  which  may  hj&^ 

yet  seen  rotting  and  half  submerged,  near  the  navy  j\'ird. 

The  naval  depot  is  still  kept  up  at  this  place,  and  here  the  oue  or 
two  small  vessels  which  represent  that  ju-m  of  our  service  op  the  lakea 
are  accustomed  to  go  into  winter  quarters.  But  the  commerce  of  the 
port  is  very  limited. 

A  canal  irom  Erie  to  Beaver  connects  it  with  one  of  the  finest  coal 
regions  of  the  State,  Pennsylvania,  and  this' coal,  being  bituminous 
and  of  fine  quality,  is  used  by  nearly  all  the  lake  steamers.  This  causea 
many  of  them  to  put  in  here,  when  they  wovUd  otherwise  contlnije  on, 
the  direct  route ;  for  Erie  is  ninety-seven  miles,  more  or  less,  from 
Bufialo,  and,  lying  at  the  southern  end  of  Prestme  Isle  bay,  is  from 
fifteen  to  twent}'^  miles  off  the  direct  course  from  Buffiilo  to  Cleveland. 
The  sigricultural  resources  of  the  country  circumjacent  and  inland  are 
not  yc?t  fully  developed,  and  of  consequence  contribute  but  little  to  the 
commerce  of  the  puice.  It  will  be  seen  that  last  year  the  supplies  oif 
fiour  for  consumption  here  were  received  from  other  lake  distncts ;  bu< 
it  is  certain  that  this  state  of  things  cannot  long  continue  in  such  form, 
inasmuch  as  the  mineral  and  manufacturing  resources  of  the  district  are 
in  rapid  progress  of  development ;  and  the  agricultural  productions  mus^ 
rapidly  mature  under  such  stimulus  as  that  given  by  liberal  prices  and 
a  constant  home  demand.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  before  long — ^the 
demand  for  agricultural  produce  in  the  mining  and  manufacturing  dis^i 
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tricts  already  being  considerably  in  advance  of  the  production  of  many 
articles — attention  will  be  so  strongly  attracted  to  the  resources  of  the 
soil  as  to  insure  not  only  an  adequate  supply  for  home  use,  but  an  ample 
surplus  for  exportation. 

The  importations  for  1851,  consisting  principally  of  assorted  mer- 
chandise. Hour,  fish,  and  manufactures  of  iron,  amounted  to— 

Imports  coastwise $1,979,913 

"        foreign d,45d 

Total  importation 1,983,368 

The  exports  consist  of  wool,  lumber,  wood,  bark,  glass,  stoves,  bar- 
iron,  coal,  and  merchandise  received  by  canal,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
grain — ^the  whole  amounting  to  the  following  aggregate : 

Exports  coastwise $2,207,682 

''         foreign 15,415 

Total  exportation 2,222,997 

The  entire  commerce  of  the  port  amounts  to  a  total  value  of  $4,206,483. 
The  character  and  quantity  of  some  of  the  chief  articles  of  export,  and 
their  comparative  increase  and  decrease,  are  exhibited  in  the  annexed 
tables  for  the  series  of  years  as  named : 


Articles. 


Goal tons. . 

Leather pounds. . 

Wool do 

Butter do 

Cheese do. 

Stoves do 

Railroad  and  bar  iron .  .tons . . 

•Glass pounds. . 

Hemp tons . . 

Pig-inon tons. . 

Iron  and  nails do  . . 

Staves M. . 

Lumber M. . 

Tallow - .  .pounds. . 

Tobacco do 

Beef. barrels. . 

Barley bushels. . 

Castings tons. . 

Com bushels. . 

Cotton pounds- . 

Eggs barrels. . 

Flour do 

Feathers pounds. . 


1845. 


I 


8,507 
46,661 
65,435 

1,041,000 


250 
18,500 


150 

83 

1,168 

3,324 


550 

4,448 

550 

853 


1846. 


21,534 
123,370 
476,922 

1,257,000 


1 


25 
550 
250 


2,052 

521,500 

409 

800 

612 

1,056 

3,901 

36,200 

333,602 

882 

7,581 

555 

10,107 

5,679 

541 

14,563 

66,760 


1861. 


86,000 

19,396 

486,303 

989,062 

1,416,695 

1,071,694 

360 

573,499 

15 

944 

661 

1,492 

12,899 

31,700 


11,822 
14,389 


2,050 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


AitidM. 

2845. 

1846. 

.    1851. 

Ginsenir .........  pounds . . 

14,075 
2,546 

16,300 

35 

2,272 

Pork  and  bacon do . 

Oats bushels. . 

Whiskey barrels. . 

Ashes casks. . 

520 
4,800 

115 
2,184 

110 

54,041 

2,088 

323 

The  Erie  extension  canal  has  been  in  operation  since  1845,  and  the 
effect  is  seen  in  the  increase  of  business.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that 
during  some  seasons  produce  goes  southward,  and  at  others  northward. 

Tbe  licensed  and  enrolled  tonnage  of  this  port  is  7,882  tons. 

The  tables  fbllow^ing  this  report  exhibit  the  commerce  ot  the  district 
in  detail,  with  value,  tonnage,  entrances  and  clearances,  complete. 


CANADIAN  TEADE  IN  1851. 

Imports. 

In  American  vessels $419  00 

In  British  vessels 16  00 


Duty  collected. 
$84  00 
4  00 


435  00 


88  00 


Free  goods — -plaster  in  stone. 

Tons. 

Id  American  vessels 67 1 

In  British  vessels 839 


Value. 
$1,342 
1,678 

3  020 


Total  imports $iAL 6 

Exports — domestic  produce  and  manvfactnrS. 

In  American  vessels $12,385 

In  British  vessels 3,080 


15465 


Total  imports  in  American  vessels $  14,146 

Total  imports  in  British  vessels 4,724 

— ■.•— i«i» 

18,870 


Tonnage  inward. 

Ko.  Tons. 

American,  steam 2  CSO 

sail 1*  1.039 

Briti«h,Bail 6  721 
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Outward. 

Xo.      Tons. 

American,  sail 33     3,205 

British,  sail 6        721 

Lake  receipts  coaMwise  at  the  port  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  in  1851. 

Merchandise  and  sundries 6,682,600  pounds  $1,800,000 

Flour 9,839  barrels  34,436 

Water-lime 984      "  1,430 

Fish 4,646      "  27,876 

Salt 21246      "  21,246 

Salt 10,200  bags  1,275 

Railroid  iron 1,816  tons   1  81,700 

Railroad  spikes 564  kegs  1,692 

Limestone 340  cords ,  1,610 

Hops 66,533  pounds  6,653 

Iron  ore 570  tons  1,995 

Total 1,979,913 

Shijjmcnts  coastwise  at  the  port  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  in  1851. 

Wool 486,303  pounds  8145,890 

Butter 989,062      "  123,633 

Cheese 1,416,695      "  85,001 

Leather 19,396      "  4,849 

Starch 102,706      "  6,162 

Stoves  and  hollow  ware 1,071,694      "  37,539 

Iron,  bar,  &c 720,672      "  21,620 

Merchandise  and  sundries 2,876,000      *«  1,100,000 

Glass 351,985      "  12,319 

Glassware 221,514      "  51,206 

Oil-cake 116,000      "  696 

Oil-cloth 37,450      "  7,490 

Salaeratus 9,662      "  483 

Flax 30,959      "  1,857 

Malt 77,800      **  3,112 

Tallow 31,700      "  2,536 

Fire-brick 31  M  620 

Shingles 621  "  1,552 

Corn 14,389  bushels  7,194 

Oats 54,041      "  16,213 

Barley 11,822      "  5,911 

Driedlruit 894      "  1,788 

Rye 10,442      "  6,221 

Coal 82,000  tons  228,000 

Pig  iron 944    "  23,600 

Raikoad  spikes 356    "  21,360 

Pork llObarrels  1,100 

Cider 206      "  618 
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Eggs 110  barrels  $1,760 

Ryeflour 812      "  2,430 

Flour,  "  fancy" 1,237      «  6,566 

Whiskey 1,430      «  8,580 

Apples 1,018      "  2,036 

High  wines 658      "  3,948 

Ashes 323  casks  12,920 

Nails 6,097  kegs  24,388 

Lumber 12,899,762  feet  128,997 

Oars 831,220   "  33,248 

Bnrk 262  cords  624 

Paper 1 4,500  reams  1 1 ,250 

Sheep  pelts 706  bundles  16,920 

Staves 1,492,728  pieces  29,854 

Hoop-poles 758,500     "  7,586 

Total 1 2,207,582 

Clearances  coastwise 1,661         312,200  tons. 

Entrances  coastwise 1,661         312,200     " 

No.  11. — ^District  of  Cuyahoga. 

Port  of  entry,  Cleveland,  Ohio  ;  latitude  41®  30',  longitude  81^  40'; 
popuLition  in  1830,  1,070;  in  1840,6,071;  in  1850,  17,034. 

This  is  a  most  important  district,  second  in  the  value  of  its  commerce 
to  none  ixrest  of  Buffalo.  It  embraces  all  that  portion  of  the  south 
coast  of  Lake  Erie  which  lies  between  the  western  State  line  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Black  river,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles. 

It  contains,  beside  Cleveland,  the  port  of  entry,  many  minor  ports  of 
considerable  importance,  such  as  Conneaut,  Ashtabula,  Cunningham's 
Harbor,  Madison  Dock,  Fairport,  and  Black  River. 

This  district  has  for  its  back  countiy  one  of  the  finest  and  most  varied 
agricultural  districts  of  the  whole  lake-shore  region.  The  face  of  the 
Lmd  is  soft  and  rolling,  the  soil  in  great  part  warm  and  fertile,  and  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  to  the 
growth  of  all  the  cereal  crops. 

Among  its  most  important  and  valuable  exports  are  wheat,  corn,  and 
flour;  large  quantities  of  fruit,  both  green  and  dry,  are  sent  off  annujilly, 
together  with  pork,  beef,  butter,  cheese,  and  vegetables,  in  all  directions ; 
but  chiefly  eastward  by  the  lake,  with  the  exception  of  butter  and 
cheese,  large  quantities  of  which  go  southward  by  the  Ohio  canal,  des- 
tined for  Cincinnati,  and  thence  for  New  Orleans  and  other  southern 
cities. 

A  railway  passing  through  the  entire  length  of  the  district  on  the 
Like  shore  is  nearly  completed,  which  is  destined  eventually  to  become 
a  portion  of  the  continuous  chain  from  Bufi'alo  to  Chicago.  One  rail- 
Wijy,  connecting  Cleveland  with  Columbus  and  Cincinnati,  and  another 
tirming  a  communication  with  Pittsburg,  are  already  completed ;  and 
many  branches  of  importance,  scarcely  second  to  the  mam  lines,  are 
£ir  advanced  already  in  construction. 
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Of  canals,  Cleveland  has  two  of  great  value,  one  connecting  her  with 
Portsmouth,  on  the  Ohio,  and  another  uniting  the  line  at  Akron  with 
Beaver,  on  the  Ohio — virtually  a  canal  from  Cleveland  to  Pittsburg, 
inasmuch  as  loaded  canal  boats  are  continually  towed  by  small  steam- 
ers from  the  mouth  of  Beaver  river  to  the  latter  city. 

With  three  different  lines  of  internal  communication  direct  to  the 
harbors  on  the  coast,  most  of  them  among  the  best  on  the  lakes,  and 
these  from  the  centre  of  the  richest  of  the  western  States,  it  will  readily 
be  perceived  that  the  district  of  Cuyahoga  must  be  the  theatre  of  com- 
mercial transactions,  which  have  no  small  influence  upon  exchanges 
of  produce  and  merchandise  in  the  great  marts  of  the  seaboard.  Con- 
neaut,  the  easternmost  port  of  the  district,  is  aboilf  twenty  miles  west 
from  Erie,  situated  upon  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  affords  a 
good  harbor.  No  returns  exhibiting  the  commerce  of  this  port,  sepa- 
rately, have  been  received;  but  it  is  very  considerable,  as  Conneaut  is 
the  entrepot  for  the  landing  of  supplies  and  the  shipping  of  produce 
for  a  large  and  fertile  agricultural  region,  not  only  of  tne  adjacent  coun- 
try in  Ohio,  but  of  an  important  section  of  PennsylvEuiia. 

The  next  port  to  the  westward  is  Ashtabula,  similarly  situated  on  a 
small  stream  bearing  its  own  name,  forming  a  good  harbor,  with  fecili- 
ties  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  place.  The  town  stands  back 
some  two  or  three  miles  from  the  port,  upon  a  rise  of  ground,  forming 
a  singularly  eligible  site. 

The  commerce  of  this  port  for  the  year  1851  consisted  principally  of 
butter,  cheese,  wool,  leather,  beef,  pork,  ashes,  fruit,  lumber,  staves,  &c., 

for  exports,  amounting  to  the  value  of. $450,291 

And  of  merchandise,  agricultural  implements,  furniture,  hides, 

and  a  little  wheat  and  flour,  for  imports 504,211 

Making  the  total  declared  value  of  the  trade  of  this  port 951,502 

The  tonnage  owned  at  Ashtabula  consists  of  two  brigs,  of  280  tons 
each,  several  schooners  and  one  scow,  making  an  aggregate  of  1,741 
tons,  employing  seventy-six  men  in  their  navigation. 

Cunningham's  Hartior  is  a  port  at  present  of  small  moment,  except 
for  the  shipment  of  staves  and  lumber. 

Madison  Dock  is  a  pier  built  out  into  the  lake,  in  front  of  the  town  of 
Madison,  about  eighteen  miles  west  from  Ashtabula,  and  twelve  east 
from  Fairport,  for  the  accrommodation  of  the  neighborhood  in  shipping 
staves,  lumber,  and  produce.  No  separate  estimates  of- its  commerce 
have  been  kept  for  the  past  year. 

Fairport  stands  on  the  Grand  river,  which  furnishes  one  of  the  most 
eligible  harbors  in  the  West,  and  is  quite  sufficiently  capacious  for  the 
traffic  of  any  western  port  It  is  thirty  miles  west  from  Ashtabula, 
and  thirty  east  from  Cleveland,  and  is  merely  a  shippin/s^  and  receiv- 
ing port — Painesville,  on  the  ridge,  three  miles  inland  from  the  lake, 
being  the  principal  mart  and  place  of  business,  as  well  as  the  county 
seat  of  Lsike  county.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  particular  returns 
have  been  received  from  this  place,  indicating  the  amount  of  its  com- 
merce,  tonnage,  &c.,  as  it  is  a  port  of  no  little  consideration,  and  holds 
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the  key  to  a  fertile  ngricultural  district,  inhabited  by  an  industrious  and 
enterpri.'^in^  population. 

Black  River,  the  only  remaining  minor  port  of  this  district,  lies  about 
twenty-eight  miles  west  of  Cleveland,  on  the  river  from  which  it  takes 
its  name.  Its  commerce  is  of  no  great  importance  at  present.  It 
enjoys  good  harbor  facilities  for  the  shipment  of  staves  and  lumber, 
which  are  its  principal  exports,  and  for  tne  receipt  of  such  supplies  as 
are  in  demand. 

The  city  of  Cleveland,  port  of  entry  of  this  district,  and  capital  of 
Cuyahoga  county,  is  situated  130  miles  NW.  from  Pittsburg;  146  NNE. 
from  Columbus;  2Q0  by  water  from  Buffalo;  130  from  Detroit;  and 
359  from  Washington. 

The  history  of  the  growth  of  this  city  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  a  mar- 
vellous age  and  region. 

Its  population  in  1799  consisted  of  a  single  family.  In  1825,  it  had 
risen  to  600 ;  in  1830,  to  1,000 ;  in  1834,  to  3,400 ;  in  1840,  to  6,071;  and 
at  this  moment  there  are  25,000  souls  in  the  city  proper,  and  at  least 
7,000  more  in  Ohio  City,  across  the  harbor — ^virtually  one  city  with 
itself,  though  under  a  different  corporate  government. 

It  is  at  this  day  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities,  not  in  the  West  only, 
but  in  the  United  States;  built,  for  the  most  part,  on  an  elevated  plain, 
above  the  Cuyahoga,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  lake  and  river ; 
planted  with  groves  of  forest  trees,  and  interspersed  with  fine  squares 
and  public  places. 

As  a  place  of  business  it  is  of  high  importance,  and  its  future  growth 
can  scarce  fail  to  be  commensurate  to  its  unparalleled  rise ;  nor  are  its 
inducements  as  a  residence  inferior  to  its  commercial  advantages. 

Its  harbor  is  one  of  the  best  on  Lake  Erie,  spacious  and  safe  when 
once  entered,  but,  like  aU  the  lake  harbors,  liable  to  the  formation  of 
obstacles  by  the  accumulation  of  sand  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  which 
forms  it.  This  bar  can  be  kept  down  only  by  continual  dredging,  and 
hence  the  constant  demand  on  Congress  for  appropriations  to  this  end. 
The  harbor  has  depth,  for  a  considerable  distance,^  sufficient  to  ac- 
commodate the  largest  vessels  which  navigate  the  lake;  it  is  formed  by 
the  projection  of  two  piers,  one  on  each  side  of  the  river,  for  twelve 
hundred  feet  into  the  lake,  which  are  two  hundred  feet  apart,  faced  with 
substantial  masonry.  There  is  a  light-house  on  the  high  bank  on  the 
•bore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  a  lower  one  near  the  end  of  one  of  the  piers 
at  the  harbor's  mouth. 

The  commerce  of  Cleveland,  apart  fi-om  the  rest  of  the  district,  is 
not  shown  by  the  returns  received ;  and  in  such  returns  as  have  been 
*»t  in — showing  the  business  of  the  district — ^the  valuation  of  the  very 
«ame  articles  is  set  at  a  rate  so  much  lower  than  in  the  other  districts, 
w  greatty  to  undervalue  the  real  commerce  of  Cuyahoga,  and  to  exhibit 
It  at  the  greatest  possible  disadvantage. 

It  has  consequently  been  judged  best  to  raise  the  valuation  of  articles 
to  the  same  rate  adopted  in  the  othei  districts,  so  as  to  produce  and  ex- 
hibit a  uniformity  of  values  in  all  the  districts ;  since,  whichever  be  the 
correct  valuation,  the  higher  rate  is  fiivored  and  adopted  by  the  ma- 
jority ;  and  it  can  prejudice  no  one  district  or  port  of  entry  to  the 
vroQgiiil  advancement  of  another,  if  a  uniform  rate  be  adopted. 
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The  necessary  alterations  being,  therefore,  made  in  the  figures,  the 
commerce  of  Cuyahoga  district,  as  represented  by  Cleveland,  its  port 
of  entry,  is  as  follows : 

Imports  coastwise $22,804,159 

Exports do 12,026,497 

Total  coastwise $34,830,650 

Imports  foreign 360,634 

Exports,  .do 284,937 

Total  foreign 645,671 

Total  commerce,  for  1851,  of  Cuyahoga  district 35,476,327 

Whole  number  of  vessels  from  foreign  ports- 
Entered  in  185 1 322 

Entered  in  1850 ^ 292 


difierence:  gain,  30. 


Cleared  in  1851 : 247 

Cleared  in  1850 215 

difference:  gain,  32. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  comparative  business  of  Cleveland 
in  some  leading  articles  of  its  ti'ade  for  a  series  of  years,  as  named. 
All  these  are  exports : 


Articlei. 

1847. 

1848 

1851. 

Flour barrels . 

Wheat bushels . 

Corn bushels . 

Oats bushels . 

Pork bfu-rels . 

Beef barrels . 

Butter pounds. 

Lard pounds . 

Coal tons. 

Ashes barrels . 

Whiskey barrels . 

Tallow pounds . 

Bacon pound* . 

Staves thousands . 

Wool pounds. 

697,553 

2,366,263 

1,400,332 

32,000 

27,289 

8,246 

917,090 

480,160 

8,242 

2,052 

12,067 

140,000 

810,900 

1,378 

575,933 

472,999 

1,267,620 

690,162 

254,707 

28,338 

10,321 

1,927,300 

1,140,500 

11,461 

440 

28,450 

656,040 

2,141,913 

906,653 

68,464 

13,580 

26,944 

1,550,900 

1,730,700 

81,500 

1 ,830 

38,774 

198,000 

1,164,600 

773 

789 
3,939,100 

To  this  table  may  be  added  an  export  for  the  year  1851,  unknown 
to  former  years,  of  live  hogs,  80,000. 
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It  Will  be  remembered  that  1847  was  the  memorable  year  of  unpre- 
cedented demaTid  tor  produce,  arising  out  of  the  famine  in  Eumpc,  which 
caused  the  exportation  of  nearly  all  the  produce  held  in  the  country,  so 
that  any  difterence  and  apparent  diminution  on  the  subsequent  years 
must  be  ascribed  to  no  falling  oflT  for  1848  and  1851,  but  to  the  excess 
of  demand  for  1847. 

The  valuation  of  the  commerce  of  Cleveland  for  the  three  years 
above  named,  is  thus  stated  : 


Imports- 
Exports 


Total 


1847. 


$4,518,997 
9,728,399 


1648. 


$7,003,388 
6,713,244 


1851. 


14,247,369 


13,716,632 


$22,804,159 
12,026,497 

34,830,656 


Whole  number  of  entrances  coastwise — 

For  1851 1,981 

For  1850 1,381 


Increase 600 


Whole  number  of  clearances  coastwise — 

For  1851 1,963 

For  1850 1,378 


Increase 


581 


Total  foreign  tradi 

For  1851 $645,671 

For  1850 549,549 


Increase 96,122 


It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  this  increase  is  more  than 
overbalanced  bj^  ihe  quantity  of  railroad  iron  imported  from  England 
by  the  St.  Lawience  via  Canada.  So  that,  in  fact,  as  regards  direct 
trade  with  Canada,  in  lieu  of  an  increase,  there  is  actually  a  considera- 
ble decrease,  n<ore  especially  in  the  exports  of  domestic  produce. 

Below  will  be  found  lull  details  of  the  trade  of  this  district,  by  the 
returns  so  far  as  received. 

The  licensed  and  enrolled  tonnage  of  this  district  for  1S51  was 
30,070  tons — 11,355  steam,  and  24,615  sail. 
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Canadian  trade  in  1851. 

Duty  oolleetod. 

Imports. — ^In  American  vessels $220,538  $52,444 

In  British  vessels 140,096  42,154 

360,634  94,598 

Exports  domestic  produce  and  manufacture — 

In  American  vessels $151,758 

In  British  vessels 133,179 

284,937 

Total  imports  and  exports — 

In  American  vessels $372,296 

In  British  vessels 273,275 

645,571 

w  ^  ■  ■■■■■■  »^» 

Abstract  of  duties  received  from  imparts  or  merchandise  in  American  and 

foreign  vessels  during  1850. 

1850.-— Amount  of  duties  received  from  imports  in  Amer- 
ican vessels $25,960  24 

Amount  of  duties  received  from  imports  in  foreign 

vessels 41 ,554  01 

Total  amount  received  in  1S50 07,5 1 4  25 
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Statnunt  of  the  fbrtign  trade  of  the  district  of  Cuynhogm^  showing  th& 
number  of  vessels^  tamtagt^  and  number  of  creir,  engaged  during  the  yeart 
1S50-'51. 


■ » — 

Tears. 

Nnmberof 

Tond*. 

Tmmage. 

Crew. 

1S60. 
American  vessek  entered. . . . 
Foreign  vessels  entered 

192 
100 

25,484.75 
11,832.00 

1,150 

587 

292 

37,316.75 

1,737 

American  vessels  cleared 

ForeigD  vessels  cleared 

125 

90 

14,881.25 
10,327.00 

719 
541 

215 

25,208J35 

1,260 

1851. 

American  vessels  entered 

Foreign  vessels  entered 

220 
102 

28,812.67 
11,770.00 

1,431 
707 

322 

40,582.67 

2,138 

American  vessels  cleareJ.  — 
Fweign  vessels  cleared 

153 
94 

17,760.69 
10,545.00 

942 
639 

247 

28,305.69 

1,581 

Entrances  and  dearances  in  1850-'51. — Coasting  trade. 

1850- — ^Number  of  vessels  entered 1,381 

Do                   do       cleared 1,378 

1951. — ^Number  of  vessels  entered 1,981 

Do                  do       cleared 1,903 
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An  exhibit  of  the  coasting  trade  of  the  district  of  CuyaJtogaj  Ohio^  during 

the  year  ISdl. 


EXPORTS* 


Species  of  merchaudise. 


Wheat bushels. 

Corn do  — 

Oats  .., do... 

Flour barrels . 

Pork do. .. 

Beef tierces . 

Beef. barrels. 

Lard do 

Lard kegs.. 

Butler do . . . 

Butter barrels . 

High   wines do  — 

Whiskey do. . . 

Green  apples do  — 

Dried  apples do . . . 

Tallow do. . . 

Salt do.. . 

Fish do... 

Lard  oil do 

Eggs do  — 

Paint do. . . 

Seed do, . . 

Ashes casks . 

Wool bales . 

Glass boxes . 

Glass  ware do  — 

Do casks. 

Cheese boxes . 

StJirch do. , . 

White  lead kegs.  > 

Nails do 

Powder do 

Candles boxes . 

Axes do. . . 

Bacon do 

Tobacco do 

Do hhd.. 

Broom-coru bales . 

Bar-iron tons . . 

Pig  iron do 

Grindstones do, .  . 

Hags do.. . 


Qaantities. 


2,141,913 

906,653 

68,464 

666,040 

13,680 

16,011 

4,428 

4,314 

8,731 

13,576 

967 

24,805 

13,969 

2,926 

2,763 

660 

7,131 

1,456 

1,263 

5,686 

•  8,280 

944 

1,830 

26,261 

22,930 

8,775 

461 

40,069 

3,397 

1,176 

27,824 

518 

2,850 

125 

149 

1,000 

803 

650 

2,681 

1,515 

2,674 

1,956 


Value. 


$1,499,339  10 
362,661  20  • 
17,800  64 
2,132,130  00 

190.120  00 

166.121  00 
26,568  00 
69,024  00 
69,848  00 

122,175  00 

17,406  00 

210,842  50 

111,652  00 

4,062  00 

22.104  00 
9,900  00 
7,131  00 

10,185  00 
37,890  00 
34,116  00 
74,620  00 

7,552  00 
46,750  00 
1,969,575  00 
45,860  00 
26,235  00 
13,530  00 
120,207  00 
10,191  00 

2,;i62  00 
97,384  00 

1,813  00 
14,100  00 

1,500  00 

2,235  00 
12,000  00 

28.105  00 
7,800  00 

160,800  00 

45,450  00 

13,370  00 

5,877  00 
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Exports — ^Continued* 


Species  of  merehandiae. 


Coal tons. 

Refined  copper do. . . 

Oil-cake do. . . 

Bjcod casks 

Lumber M  feet 

Walnut do  -  - 

Slaves M  feet. 

Leather rolls 

Stoves  and  furniture 

Stoneware gallons 

Feathers sacks 

Green  hides pieces 

Sheep-pelts  ^ bales 

Fire  brick M. . 

Wrapping  paper reams 

Live  hos^s No. 

Dressed  hogs No. 

Horses No. . 

Cattle No. . 

Sheep No., 

Chickens No.. 

Mattresses No., 

Hemp bales . 

Furs do... 

Merchandise ^ tons. , 

Total  value 


Quandtiei. 


81,500 

101 

160 

1,294 

1,116 

165 

789 

2,613 

644 

165,148 

920 

4,447 

886 

150 

7,616 

80,000 

6,604 

630 

2,889 

6,220 

5,300 

169 

357 


3,681 


Value. 


$224,125  00 
38,380  00 

1,920  00 
64,700  00 
10,044  00 

2,310  00 
14,202  00 
78,390  00 

3,864  00 
12,411  00 
32,200  00 

13.341  00 
22,150  00 

3,300  00 

26,656  00 

400,000  00 

69.342  00 
50,400  00 
86,670  00 
12,440  00 

530  00 

2,535  00 

5,335  00 

80,000  00 

2,944,800  00 


12,026,497  00 


IMPORTS. 


Bpeciet  of  merchandise. 


Salt barrels . 

W^ater-lime do... 

Lake  fish do. . . 

Lumber M  fret. 

Shingle^wood cords . 

Shingles M.. 

Railroad  iron tons . 

Bailroad  spikes kegs. 

Stoves No.  • 


Qiiantitiea. 


Valae. 


90,607 

$90,607  00 

8,383 

10,478  75 

22,294 

144,911  00 

12,263 

122,630  00 

929 

8,361  00 

3,988 

8,975  60 

7,383 

366,650  00 

4,666 

27,866  00 

540 

3,210  00 
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Imports — Continued. 


SpedeB  of  meinhaiidiae. 


QuHititiet. 


Pig  iron • Ions. . 

Bar  iron do* . . 

Castings do 

Crude  plaster do 

Bloom  iron do. . . 

Lehigh  coal * do 

Copper  ore do 

Marole ^ do 

Molasses barrels. 

Sugar do. . . 

Do hhds.. 

Powder kegs. 

Nails do... 

White  lead do 

Leather sides. 

Do rolls. 

Dairy  salt sacks . 

Coarse  salt barrels. 

Shoes boxes . 

Hops bales. 

Green  apples barrels . 

Cranberries do. . . 

Siscawitoil do 

Potatoes bushels. 

Oysters barrels. 

Do boxes. 

Patent  pails dozen. 

Burr-blocks pieces . 

Locomotives No. . 

Limestone ^cords . 

Fire-wood do 

Laths M.. 

Merchandise,  sundries tons . 


Total  value. 


706 
498 
161 

1,412 
212 
514 
815 

1,213 
884 

5,082 
776 

9,535 

2,980 

7,050 

4,550 

1,120 
60,947 

1,663 
394 
159 

8,277 

645 

100 

11,000 

607 

2,066 
358 

1,148 

22 

784 

424 

1,991 
25,083 


Value. 


$19,768  00 

20,990  00 

9,660  00 

4,236  00 

10,600  00 

6,168  00 

285,250  00 

42,455  00 

14,144  00 

86,394  00 

50,375  00 

28,635  00 

10,430  00 

•    13,254  00 

13,650  00 

33,600  00 

5,194  70 

2,078  75 

19,700  00 

J  2,720  00 

16,554  00 

3,270  00 

3,000  00 

5,500  00 

3,642  00 

37,188  00 

718  00 

1,435  00 

176,000  00 

4,704  00 

848  00 

2,986  50 

20,066,400  00 


22,804,159  00 
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No.  12. — ^District  of  Sanbuskt,  Ohio. 

Port  of  entry,  Sandusky  city;  latitude  41®  22',  longitude  82o  42'; 
population  in  1850,  5,087. 

The  district  of  Sandusky  extends  from  Black  river  westward,  in- 
cluding the  potts  of  Vermillion,  Huron,  Milan,  Sandusky,  \'enice,  Fre- 
mont, Portage  Plaster  Bed,  and  Port  Clinton,  being  a  distance  of  fifty 
miles  lake  coast,  and  some  fifty  more  of  bay  and  river.  In  natural  ad- 
vantages for  commercial  progress,  probably  this  district  is  surpassed 
by  no  other  on  Lake  Erie  west  of  buflfalo  Creek.  Within  its  borders 
are  several  navigable  rivers  and  one  of  the  finest  bays  in  the  west,  ca- 
pable of  fiimishmg  anchorage  to  any  number  of  vessels,  at  which  they 
may  salely  ride  during  the  most  severe  gales,  and  to  which  they  gain 
access  during  the  prevalence  of  almost  any  wind.  The  whole  of  the  back 
country  on  which  it  rests  is  fertile  and  rich  in  agricultural  resources, 
and  sends  forth  annually  large  quantities  of  surplus  produce  over  the 
diBerent  railways  and  canals  by  which  it  is  penetrated!. 

Vermillion,  the  easternmost  of  all  the  ports  in  this  district,  is  situated 
on  the  lake  shore  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vermillion  river,  about  ten  miles 
distant  from  Black  river,  and  as  many  more  from  Huron.  It  has  no  re- 
markable features  which  require  particular  notice,  but  is  simply  a  place 
for  exchange  of  produce  against  merchandise,  tor  its  shipments  to  other 
markets.     This  statement  exhibits  the  commerce  of  the  port  as  follows : 

Imports $116,295 

Exports 196,712 

Total 313,007 

In  1847,  the  valuation  was $377,000 

Huron,  the  next  port  in  course  to  the  westward,  is  situated  on 
Huron  river,  about  ten  miles  east  Scorn  Sandusky,  and  has  a  good  har- 
bor, with  this  exception — ^that  in  some  seasons  there  are  accumulations 
on  the  bar  at  its  mouth,  which  require  removal  in  order  to  make  access 
to  it  easy. 

A  ship-canal  has  been  constructed  from  this  point  to  Milan,  a  dis- 
tance 01  eight  miles,  by  which  vessels  ascend,  and  load  at  the  latter 
point.  A  railway  was  projected  fiom  this  point  to  intersect  with  the 
Sandusky  and  Mansfield  railroad;  but  it  is  not  yet  in  progress.  The 
coounerce  of  Huron  is  valued  as  follows : 

Exports $681,676 

Imports 877,155 

Total 1,458,831 

•        •  •  -  .  •■  • 

In  1817,  the  valuation  amounted  to  nearly $3,000,000 

Milan  is  not,  to  speak  with  exactitude,  a  lake  port;  but  an  account  of 
Ml  business  is  necessary  to  a  full  computation  ot  the  lake  trade,  as  no 
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returns  of  its  business  are  supposed  to  be  taken  by  the  collector  nt 
Huron,  through  which  port  all  vessels  pass  in  going  up  and  returning 
from  Milan.  This  commerce,  according  to  the  canal-collector,  amounted 
last  year  to-^ 

Exports $435,816 

Imports 690,185 

Total 1,126,901 

As  no  separate  accounts  of  this  trade  appear  to  have  been  kept  in 
1847,  it  is  probable  that  ihey  were  included  with  those  of  Huron. 

Sandusky,  the  port  of  entry,  lies  on  the  south  shore  of  a  most  beau- 
tiful bay  ot  the  same  name,  about  five  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  con- 
tains about  8,000  inhabitants.  This  bay  is  about  twenty  miles  in  length 
and  five  in  width,  forming  a  shelter  large  enough  to  give  anchorage  to 
the  whole  lake  marine,  with  an  average  depth  of  twelve  feet  water. 
The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  is  sometimes  enlarged,  or  its  shape 
changed,  by  the  spring-currents.  A  straight  channel  has,  however, 
been  dredged  through  it,  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  in  which  there  is 
about  eleven  feet  of  water. 

Sandusky  city  is  the  capital  of  Erie  county,  Ohio,  and  lies  60  miles 
west  from  Cleveland,  110  miles  north  from  Columbus,  414  from 
Washington — directly  facing  the  outlet  of  the  bay  into  Lake  Erie,  at 
three  miles  distance,  of  which  it  commands  a  fine  view.  The  city  is 
situated  on  an  inexhaustible  quarry  of  fine  building-stone,  of  which 
many  of  the  best  buildings  are  erected. 

The  Bad  river  and  Lake  Erie  railroad  connects  this  citv  with  Cin- 

a/ 

cinnati  and  the  Ohio,  the  passage  from  city  to  city  occupying  about  ten 
hours.  This  road  runs  through  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  opulent 
agricultural  regions  in  all  the  West,  literally  overflowing  with  the  cereal 

Rroduce  of  a  young  and  productive  soiL  The  Sandusky,  Mansfield  and 
ewark  railway  connects  it  with  Newark,  passing  likewise  through  a 
rich  portion  of  the  StJite,  and  crossing  the  Cleveland  and  Columbus 
road,  by  means  of  which  it  has  communication  with  both  those  cities. 
The  advantageous  relations  of  this  city  in  regard  to  the  central  por- 
tions of  the  State,  together  with  its  superior  harbor  facilities  give  it 
an  active  commercial  aspect. 

The  deputy  collector  has  furnished  returns   showing  the  imports 
coastwise  to  amount — 

In  1851,  to $15,985,357 

Exports  same  year,  to 6,459,659 

Total  trade  coastwise 22,445,016 

Canadian  imports,  1851 272,844 

Canadian  exports,  1851 99,0SS 

Total  commerce  in  1851 22,816,948 
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Total  in  1 85 1 $22 , 8 1 6 ,  982 

Total  in  1860 12,111,034 


Increase 10,705,948 


Number  of  arrivals  in  1861 1,998 

Number  of  departures  in  1851 1,990 

3,988 


The  total  quantity  of  wheat  shipped  from  Sandusky  to  Canadian 
ports  amounted — 

In  1851,  to 121,672  bushels- 
Coastwise 1,800,000       " 

Also  147,951  barrels  flour,  reduced  to  bushels 739,735       " 


Making  a  total  equal  to. 2,661,407        " 

Tlie  following  comparative  table  w^ill  show  the  total  exports  from 
Sandusky  for  the  following  consecutive  years: 


Aitielet,  &e. 


Wheat bushels. 

Flour barrels. 

Com bushels. 

Oats " 

Pork barrels. 

Bams pounds . 

Butter " 

Cheese •* 

Lard ** 

TaHow " 

Ashes casks. 

Whiskey barrels. 

High  wmes ** 

Wool pounds. 

Tobacco  •••.••••.....      " 

Furs " 

Hogs number. 

Salasratus pounds. 

Arrivals 

Clearances 

Duties  collected  ^ value . 


1849. 


829,210 

56,686 

98,486 

9,881 

15,781 

10,800 

610,951 

3,660 

695,881 

274,712 

1,908 

3,553 

2  491 

1,435,360 

183,259 

42,800 

11,707 

11,000 

1,168 

11,136 

$11,052 


1860. 


1 ,552,699 

78,902 

288,742 

18,634 

8,073 

287,187 

754,588 

545,685 

860,798 

176,379 

1,568 

2,778 

5,278 

1,669,677 

316,000 

61,126 

34,751 

30,000 

1,610 

1,546 

$20,806 


1861. 


1,922,069 

147,951 

712,121 

84,198 

5,564 

175,900 

382,340 

8,100 

229,712 

115,337 

2,082 

3,978 

11,916 

1,690,557 

549,046 

109,125 

105,026 

20,15& 

1,998 

1,990 

$33,834 


Fremont,  formerly  called  Lower  Sandusky,  is  situated  on  Sandusky 
river,  about  thirty  miles  from  Sandusky  city,  and  is  accessible  to  ves- 
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eels  of  light  draught.  Its  commetce  is  gradually  on  the  increase,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  statements  fiirnished  by  the  deputy 
collector : 

Imports $369,419 

Sxports • 314,630 

Totalfor  1861 673,949 

Total  for  1860  .^ 217,843 

Increase ^ 456,106 

Venice,  at  the  mouth  of  Cold  creek,  on  Sandusky  bay,  three  miles 
above  the  city,  is  the  place  of  shipment  for  the  products  of  two  large 
flouring  mills ;  th^  shipments  in  1861  were  34,771  barrels,  valued  at 
$121,698. 

Another  shipping  point  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  is  at  the 
plaster  quarrv,  known  as  the  Portage  Plaster  Bed,  and  its  business 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  shipments  of  plaster,  both  ground  and 
crude.     In  1861  there  were  shipped  of  the  ground  article  from  this  port 

4,061  barrels,  vdued  at $5,265 

Crude,  4,414  tons,  valued  at 13,242 

Total 18,607 

Port  Clinton,  the  only  port  in  this  district  not  already  noticed,  is  sit- 
uated on  the  lake  about  ten  miles  west  from  Sandusky,  and  having  but 
a  narrow  peninsula  of  land  back  of  it,  is  not  a  place  of  extensive  trade. 
The  statement  of  the  deputy  collector  fixes  the  value  of 

imports  for  1861  at $69,049 

Exports  for  the  same  year 67,235 

Total 126,284 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  regular  ports,  there  are  numerous 
islands  included  within  the  limits  of  this  district,  among  which  are 
Kelly's,  Cunningham's,  Put-in  Bay,  and  others,  some  of  them  affording 
the  best  shelter  to  disabled  vessels,  in  severe  gales,  to  be  found  any- 
where on  the  lakes.  It  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  group, 
and  in  fact  in  the  midst  of  it,  that  Perry's  engagement  was  fought,  and 
the  killed  found  a  burying  place  on  the  island  last  named. 

The  commerce  of  these  islands  is  not  large.  Wood,  fish,  with  some 
vegetable  food,  are  exported  and  supplied  to  vessels,  and  supplies  for 
the  inhabitants  are  imported ;  but  no  definite  returns  on  which  to  esti- 
mate the  value  of  their  trade  have  been  received. 

The  following  tables  will  exhibit  the  trade  of  the  district  in  detail, 
by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  commerce  was — 

In  1861 :..  $22,611,670 

In  1860 14,907,788 

Increase 7,603,782 
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Yean, 

EntranoM. 

Tom. 

Mea. 

Oe^nce.. 

Tons. 

Men. 

1851 

2,843 
2,647 

640,171 
472,620 

19,566 
18,459 

2,840 
2,590 

637,979 

464,807 

19,433 
18,096 

1850 

Taorotio 

196 

67,561 

1,106 

250 

73,172 

1.338 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  a  few  of  the  principal  articles  of 
export  from  the  impcxtant  ports  in  the  district  during  the  years  1847 
and  1851: 


Artaclet. 


WWt bbli. 

Con bosh. 

FVor bbls. 

(ku bmh. 

PorL bbk. 

Berf do.. 

A Aat ..«-..  .do.. 
Whiak«!]r....do.. 

laaher It. 

SuTw No. 


SaDdaaky. 


1847. 


1,818,754 
162,265 
113,066 
160,000 
10,150 
610 
1,817 
2,815 


67,659 


1851. 


1,800,397 

712,121 

147,951 

84,198 

6,564 

1,084 

2,082 

3,978 

266/)00 

1,079,099 


Huron. 


1847. 


1,588,866 

11,114 

7,082 

100,000 

22,789 

2,644 

2,663 

1,256 

100,000 

1,813,058 


1861. 


344,784 

266,222 

1,973 

65,423 

248 

1,390 

492 

1,574 

698,574 

[,364,000 


Ifilan. 


1847. 


1851. 


S    • 

.s| 

p 


268,778 

220,264 

1,763 

66,033 

439 

297 

636 

1,402 

718,000 

1,466,500 


YenoiUioiL 


1847. 


40,000 

1,000 

2,000 

20,000 

1,000 

600 

200 


700,000 
700,000 


1851. 


37,362 

39,896 

6,864 

6,860 

394 

107 

101 


76,000 
1,133,000 


There  are  enrolled  in  the  Sandusky  district  73  tons  oi  steam, 

and  4,785  tons  of  sailing  vessels ;  total 4,858 

For  1 847 ,  total 4 ,  322 


Increase. 


536 


Muract  of  value  of  domettic  exports  from  the  district  of  Sasidushfj  Ohio^  to 

Canada,  during  the  following  years,  viz: 

1849. — ^In  American  vessels $124  00 

In  British  vessels 2,950  00 


Total 3,074  00 


1850.— In  American  vessels S39,436  00 

In  British  vesseb 43,236  00 


Total '. 82,671  00 


18a 
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Canadian  trade  in  1851. 


Dnties  collected. 

Imports — In  American  vessels $56,8^^     $2,244 

In  British  vessels 18,769     3,516 


Total 


75,628     5,759 


•  [•  In  this  IS  included  2,286  tons  of  railroad  iron  imported  via  Que- 
bec; duty  paid  on  758  ions,  $5,076;  balance,  1,528  tons,  in  bond. 
There  was  imported  into  the  district  of  Sackett's  Harbor,  in  British 
vessels,  not  included  in  the  returns,  2,045  tons  6  cwt.  I  qr.  19  lbs.  rail- 
road  iron;  value  $49,476  31;  duty  $14,842  90.] 

Exports — ^In  American  vessels $33,239 

In  British  vessels 65,849 


99,088 


121,672  bushels  of  wheat  included  in  the  above;  the  whole  amount 
principally  provisions. 

Total  imports  and  exports — ^In  American  vessels $90,098 

In  British  vessels 84,618 


Total 174,716 


Tonnage. 

m 

Inward. 

American  vessels 4  steam  1,494 

53  sail..  4,760 

British  vessels 2  steam    280 

15  sail..     746 


Outwird. 

10  sail..  1^96 
3  steam  336 
9  sail..  1,300 


Tola 


74 


22 
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ImpofU  coatheue  into  the  district  of  Sandusky ^  Ohio^  during  the  year  ending 

on  the  Slst  December^  1851. 


SpociQt  <tf  impoct. 

fci        III.  -  - 

Merchandise 

Express  packages 

Railroad  iron 

Spikes 

Inachinery 

Stoves  and  castings 

Pig  iron 

Iron,  assorted 

Sheet  iron 

Nails 

Tin  plate 

Threshing  machines 

Steam-engines  and  boilers. 

Scrap  iron 

Locomotives 

Coal 

Salt 

Dairy  salt 

Fish 

Beer 

Water-lime 

Cranberries 

Lumber 

Shingles - 

Shingle-wood 

Fire-wood 

Cheese 

Wacons 

Stoneware 

Cedarposts 

Ground  plaster 

Furniture 

Whiskey 

Ploughs 

Apples,  green 

•*       dried 

Butter 

Pianofortes 

Grindstones 

Coaches  and  carriages 

Laths 

Rand 

Timber 

Hoop-poles 


Value. 


21,011 

900 

17,486 

480 

352} 

1,241 

192 

449 

73 

716 

81 

2 

3 

40 

12 

2,746 

62,738 

4,224 

7,538 

2,068 

1,602 

1,099 

6,809 

11,076 

440 

4,687 

383,889 

10 

6,140 

913 

2,690 

74,900 

603 

314 

11,284 

90 

279 

362 

76 

86 

3,976 

70,000 

220,000 

9»000 


tons. 

u 
u 
a 
a 
u 


bundles 
kegs.  . . 
boxes  . . 


tons, 


tons 

barrels 
bags.  . 
barrels, 

ci 

it 

M  feet. 
M.... 
cords . . 

it 

boxes. 


gallons.  . 


barrels.  . 
pounds. . 
oarrels.  . 

barrels.. 

kegs. ..  . 


tons 


M  pieces, 
bushels., 
feet 


$10,606,600 

3,900,000 

699,440 

38,400 

28,260 

198,560 

7,680 

44,900 

282 

2,606 

889 

700 

3,800 

400 

96,000 

11,100 

66,902 

620 

62,766 

12,348 

2,256 

6,694 

68,090 

27,687 

6,328 

10,320 

23,033 

800 

614 

114 

4,040 

7,490 

4,824 

2,512 

22,668 

317 

2,790 

72,400 

1,360 

17,000 

7,952 

1,400 

17,600 

90 


mt 
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Importi  «oa#ltri«0— Continued. 


Species  of  import. 


Marble 

Barley.,., 

Lard. 

Powder 

Malt 

Tea 

OO... 

Empty  barrels 

Potatoes 

Shingle  machine 

Brick 

Miscellaneous  goods 
Sundries 


44  tons 

256  bushels . 

359  kegs..  , 

950  «-  . .  . 

206  bushels 

196  chests.. 

60  barrels . 

560  

240  bushels. 

1  

30,000  

254  tons 

677  articles . 


Yaliie. 


$3,525 

113 

2,154 

3,600 

93 

4,800 

1,920 

280 

120 

125 

120 

1,062 

324 


15,985,357 


ErporU  coastwise  from  the  district  of  Sandusky ^  Ohio^  during  the  year 
ending  Slst  December^  1851 — destined  mostly  for  the  eastern  market. 


SpeciM  of  export 


Wheat.. 

Com 

Oats 

Clotei  seed 

Timothy  seed 

Flax  seed 

Hickory  nuts *. 

Express  packages 

Fk)iMr 

Beef. 

Pork. 

'W?'hiskey .' 

High  wmes 

A  Icobol 

Beans 

Eggs  --: 

Cranberries 

Ground  plaster 

Crude        "      , 

Sweet  potatoes 

Ashesi  pot .•• 


2,621,224 

1,282,509 

239,936 

203 

740 

1,859 

643 

250,000 

194,682 

3,038 

7,196 

5,552 

12,598 

589 

11 

2,962 

4 

4,146 

4,414 

93 

%214 


bushels 
(i 

(t 

barrels 
it 

it 

u 

pounds 
barrels 

it 
it 
it 
ii 
it 
u 
ti 
ii 
«i 

tons.  . 
bushels 
casks. 


Talne. 


$1,808,645 

513,004 

71,981 

2,842 

2,810 

6,971 

964 

500,000 

681,386 

81,286 

86,352 

36,088 

91,326 

12,958 

38 

14,810 

24 

6,219 

132,420 

9S 

67,494 
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Elxporti  coasiwm — ^Continued. 


(^edfli  of  export. 


Apples,  green 

"       dried. 

PeacfaeSt  dried 

Batter '. 

Lard 

Tallow 

Feathers 

Wool 

Beeswax 

Ginseng 

Leather  (in  rolls) 

^      (unfinished) 

Furniture 

Merchandise 

Rags 

V/Dcooe. .......... .. ...  • . .. 

Oil-cake 

Candles 

Corn-meal 

Tobacco 

Hams 

Bromn-com 

Furs 

Live  bogs 

Dressed  hms^ 

Flaxseed  on. 

Black-walnut  lumber^ 

Staves  (pipe,  hhd*  and  butt)  — 

Hides •-..•• 

Sheep-pelts.  ..* 

Deer-sKins 

Empty  casks. .  .^. 

PbCatoes..-...^ 

Salaeratus. 

Bristles 

Railroad  iron 

Railroad  chairs 

Pig  iron 

Lard  oil 

fieef>tongues 

Lumber 

Ship-plank 

Shingles 

Grindstones 


Qnantify. 


190 

86,452 

16,408 

382,340 

267,337 

167,127 

36,351 

2,340,771 

3,295 

3 

51 

106,768 

188,700 

810,093 

656,101 

8,100 

247,026 

17,807 

113 

549,046 

187,100 

21,565 

128,425 

72,399 

32,827 

1,331 

425 

5,947 

2,250 

1,035 

54 

1,084 

411 

20,156 

6 

42 

197 

11 

3 

33 

2,046 

252 

530 

1,068 


barrels, 
pounds 


it 

u 
ii 
u 
ii 
ii 


barrels, 
rolls.  ., 
pounds 


a 

a 
ii 
a 
ii 
a 


barrels 
pounds 


ii 
ii 

a 


barrels. 
M  feet. 
M 


bundles. 
ii 

m 

bushels . 

pounds* 

barrels. 

tons.. . 
ii 

**  . .  . 

barrels. 

ii 

• 

M  feet.  . 

ii 

m 

M 

tons.  .. 


Yilm 


$380 

3,458 

l,d6d 

3,823 

18,714 

13,370 

10,905 

796,861 

824 

100 

2,550 

21,353 

18,870 

162,019 

14,963 

486 

2,470 

1,780 

176 

54,905 

il,226 

1,078 

128,425 

434,394 

S95,44£ 

42,59S 

6,37« 

148,67fi 

6,204 

36,226 

2,700 

813 

205 

907 

42 

l,6d0 

15,760 

880 

108 

495 

20,460 

3,528 

1,325 

19,224 
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Exports  coattwise — Continued. 


Bpeoiei  of  export. 


Ship-knees 

Railroad  ties 

Buggy  wagons 

Flagging  stones. 

Block  stones 

Stoves  and  furniture 

Glassware , 

Medicine 

Wood 

Fish , 

Hooi 

Timl 

Ox-marrow . . 

Neatsfootoil.. 

Miscellaneous 


)p-poles 
iber 


Total  value 


Quantity. 


CO 

S60 

2,400 

480 

2 

175 

50 

M  feet.  .  . 

8,000 

1,000 

tons 

6,000 

150 

c« 

10,600 

5 

boxes..  .. 

60 

1 

tox 

30 

2,877 

cords .  .  . . 

3,409 

1,494 

barrels.  .. 

8,736 

139,000 

..... ^».. 

1,390 

35 

sticksr.' .  . . 

176 

5 

barrels.  .. 

90 

10 

360 

423,227 

pounds. .. 

68,766 

Yalae. 


6,459,659 


Custom-house,  Sandusky,  Ohio, 

January  7,  1852. 

No.  13. — ^District  of  Miami,  OHia 

Port  of  entry,  Toledo;  latitude  41«  38',  longitude  83°  35';  popula- 
tion in  1840, 1,222;  in  1850,  3,829. 

This  district  has  a  shore-line  of  fifty  miles  in  extent,  comprising  that 

Sortion  of  the  lake  and  river  coast  lying  between  Port  Clinton  and  the 
ividing  line  between  Michigan  and  Ohio,  and  includes  the  ports  of 
Manhattan,  Toledo,  Maumee,  and  Perrysburgh.  The  former  is  a  port 
of  but  little  importance,  fiuiiishing  no  returns.  Maumee  city  and  Per- 
rysburgh are  both  situated  on  the  Maumee  river,  within  a  few  miles  of 
Toledo,  and  might,  perhaps,  be  considered  with  nx>re  pro^nriety  suburbs 
•  of  that  place,  than  independent  ports  of  entry.  The  ccxnmerce  of  Per- 
rysburgh is  returned  by  the  collector  as  follows: 

Imports $264,755 

Exports 41,055 


Total 305,810 
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That  ofMaumee  city  is  ascertained  from  the  same  source  to  be — 

Imports Sl(i,207 

Exports 30,557 

40,764 


Toledo  is,  in  one  respect,  more  advantageously  situated  for  an  ex- 
tensive lake  commerce  tnan  perhaps  any  other  western  port,  from  the 
Cict  that  it  has  two  canals,  both  connecting  it  with  the  Ohio,  terminating 
in  its  port:  one  the  Miami  and  Erie  canal  to  Cincinnati,  and  the  other 
the  Erie  and  Wabash  canal,  intercommunicating  with  Evansville,  Indi- 
ana, and  traversing  the  entire  Wabash  valley,  which  thereby  renders 
the  richest  portion  of  the  entire  State  of  Indiana  tributary  to  its  traffic. 
This  circumstance,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  &ct  that  rail- 
way transportation  has  hitherto  been  unable  to  compete  on  equal  terms 
with  water  for  the  inland  carriage  of  heavy  freight,  such  as  agri- 
cultural produce,  renders  it  absolutely  certain  that,  at  no  very  distant 
date,  Toledo  must  become  the  erand  depot  for  the  lake  trade  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Miami  and  Wabash ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  course  of 
trade  for  productions  of  that  sort  is  annually  tending  more  and  more  to 
the  northward,  this  is  almost  tantamount  to  saying  that  it  must  needs  be 
ultimately  the  great  meeting-place  and  mart  for  the  immense  products 
of  all  northwestern  Ohio  and  of  all  northeastern  Indiana,  these  valleys 
being  beycHid  all  doubt  the  very  richest  and  most  fertile  portions  of  the 
respective  States,  which  cannot  be  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by  any  in  the 
Union  for  their  agricultural  wealth. 

Toledo  is  well  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Maumee  river,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  head  of  Maumee  bay,  in  Lucas  county,  Ohio, 
134  miles  NNW.  from  Columbus  and  464  from  Washington.  Its 
present  population  is  estimated  at  about  5,000  individuals,  and  is  con- 
stantly on  the  increase. 

One  line  of  railroad  is  already  completed,  connecting  Toledo  with 
Chicago,  known  as  the  Southern  Michigan ;  and  another — ^the  lake  shore 
road,  which  will  form  an  intercommunication  with  Buffido,  Cleveland, 
Sandusky,  and  the  other  eastern  marts  and  harbors  on  the  lake — is  in 
rapid  progress ;  and  will,  it  may  be  confidently  expected,  be  finished 
within  a  twelve-month,  or  a  little  over,  which  will  of  course  add  a  new 
stimulus  to  the  business  of  Toledo.  A  third  road  is  also  projected  through 
the  Miami  valley,  in  the  direction  of  Cincinnati. 

These  advantages,  together  with  the  possession  of  an  excellent  har- 
bor and  good  arrangements  for  freighting  on  the  lakes,  have  already  so 
&r  developed  the  commerce  of  this  port,  as  to  give  the  most  gratifying 
assurances  in  regard  to  its  future  progress  and  prosperity. 

The  commerce  of  Toledo,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  scanty 
returns  which  have  been  sent  in  by  the  collector,  are  as  follows  for  the 
years  1851  and  1847  ;  no  comparative  statement  concerning  other  years 
bebg  attainable,  from  the  absence  of  reports: 

Impons  coastwise  for  1851 $22,987,772 

Exports  coastwise  for  1851 7,847,808 

Total  coastwise  for  1861 30,836,680 
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ImpcMTts,  foreign,  for  1851 S33,007 

Exports,  foreign,  for  1851 66,304 

$99,311 


Total  commerce,  1851 30,934,891 


Entrances 1,603 tons  418,892 

Clearances 1,609 **    419,942 


Total 3,212 838,834 


The  total  commerce  of  the  district,  including  all  the  ports,  for  1861, 


Imports 123,301,741 

Exports 7,986,724 

Total 31,286,465 


The  same  for  the  year  1847  amounted  only 

Imports $4, 033, 986 

Exports 4,034,S24 

8,068,809 


Commerce  of  1851 $31,286,466 

Commerce  of  1847 8,068,809 


Increase  on  four  years 23,216,656 


The  total  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  fi>r  1861,  is  3,286  tons. 

Entrances  for  1851  in  the  whcde  district 1,710 tons  437,996 

Clearances        do  do 1,714 "    438,449 


Totals 3,424 876^46 


CANADIAN  TRADE  IN  1851. 
Imports* 

In  American  vessels $8,441 duty  $2,129 

la  British  vessels 18,028 do       6,390 


Totals 26,469 7,61 9 
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Exports* 

In  American  vessels t2,940 

In  British  vessels 63,364 

Total  exports .66,304 

Total  imports  and  exports — 

In  American  vessels $11,381 

la  British  vessels 81,392 

Total  Canadian  trade .92,778 

Tonnage  intoard.  , 


American,  sail 12 l,742tons. 

British,8ail 7 934    " 

Brimh,steain 2 ••    ^i   " 

2.080 
Tannage  outward* 

American,  saU 1 IJO  tons 

British,  8team 8 404 

Briti«h.8aU 7 ^    •• 

1.4SS 
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Statement  shotdng  the  principal  articles^  their  quantity  and  value,  imparted 
coastwise  into  the  port  of  Toledo  during4he  year  ending  December  31, 1861. 


Arddet. 


Assorted  merchandise tons . . 

Iron,  bar  and  bundle do. . . 

Iron,  railroad do 

Iron,  pig do. . . 

Steel pounds.. 

Nails kegs.. 

Spikes do... 

Castings,  iron pounds. . 

Tin boxes.. 

Axes do. . . 

Stoves i No.. . 

Stove  trimmings pounds. . 

Hardware tons. . 

Hollow  ware pieces. . 

Scales packages. . 

Machinery do. . . . 

Stoneware gallons. . 

Glass boxes. . 

Cheese do... 

Coffee ba^. . 

Sugar barrels. . 

Molasses gallons. . 

Tobacco pounds. . 

Hides,  Spanish No.. . 

Hops bales. . 

Powder kegs. . 

Spirits barrels. . 

Oil do 

Candy boxes. . 

Apples,  green barrels. . 

Apples,  dry bushels. . 

Barley do 

Malt do 

Ale  and  beer barrels. . 

Water-lime do 

Plaster do 

White  fish  and  trout do 

Mackerel do. 

Salt do 

Salt bags. . 

Leather roUs. . 

Boots  and  shoes cases. . 

White  lead kegs. . 

Coal,  bituminous tons. . 


23,260 

273 

9,416 

113 

18,928 

6,067 

10,099 

187,668 

2,176 

720 

4,199 

20,292 

667 

3,619 

420 

683 

16,660 

3,249 

2,898 

647 

3,900 

13,380 

33,810 

16,380 

23 

20,242 

481 

132 

677 

6,364 

1,216 

27,606 

3,672 

1,664 

1,828 

467 

10,499 

160 

102,032 

79,080 

1,110 

6,098 

1,837 

1,829 


Value. 


$18,608,000 

18,200 

423,676 

4,620 

2,082 

19,364 

60,499 

7,602 

20,760 

7,920 

60,386 

13,190 

389,900 

7,238 

27,300 

62,470 

1,666 

6,498 

7,249 

9,068 

70,200 

47,888 

6,071 

2,293 

2,760 

80,968 

26,466 

3,960 

2,031 

12,728 

1,823 

13,762 

2,295 

9,424 

2,742 

467 

73,493 

1,800 

107,032 

9,885 

33,300 

243,920 

6,429 

7,316 
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STATEMENT— Continued, 


ArtidM. 


Coal,  Lehigh toijl^.. 

Pianos , N^.. 

Wagons do... 

Carriages,  &c do 

Railroad  passenger  cars do. . . 

Do,      locomotives.^ do. . . 

Da      freight  cars do 

Threshing  machines do 

Reapers do 

Iron  safes do... 

Household  goods packages. . 

Marble tons. . 

Grindstcxies No. . . 

Lumber feet. . 

Shingles M.. 

Laihs A No. . . 

Pine  logs feet. . 

Horses bead . . 

Cattle do... 

Sheep do. . . 

Kxpress  goods packages. . 

Sundries 


QuaDtitj. 


Yalna. 


770 

220 

43 

33 

10 

20 

160 

61 

75 

22 

1,528 

1,777 

1,054 

11,837,747 

6,277 

2,669,715 

1,000,000 

101 

29 

221 


Total  value. 


$5,776 

44,000 

2,580 

6,60 

20,000 

160,000 

71,250 

16,776 

15,000 

2,750 

12,224 

63,972 

697 

142,052 

15,693 

6,423 

7,000 

6,060 

5,075 

4,420 

1,910,000 

17,756 


22,987,772 


Statewkeni  of  the  principal  articles^  their  quantity  and  value^  eaported  coa^st" 
iriie  /ram  the  port  of'  Toledo  during  the  year  ending  December  31, 1851 . 


Article!. 


Com. bushels. 

Wheat do. . . 

Flour barrels. 

Bacon casks. 

Hams No.. 

Pork barrels. 

Lard do 

Lard  (h1 do. .. 

Live  hogs No. . 

L i ve  cattle do.. 

Live  horses do. . 

Live  sheep do. . 

Beef. barrels 

Tdlow do.. 


Quantity. 


2,776,149 

1,639,744 

242,677 

14,150 

4,096 

88,658 

27,166 

6,078 

2  3,647 

744 

301 

1,769 

7,296 

1,884 


Value. 


$1,110,017 

1,082,231 

849,369 

706,910 

6,898 

602,564 

434,640 

182,340 

117,735 

22,320 

27,090 

3,618 

69,312 

28,260 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


Ardolei. 


Grease .pounds. . 

Linseed  oil .Darrels. . 

Oil-cake Ions. . 

Hides No.. . 

Sheep-pelts bales. . 

Furs  (estimated) /.. 

Oats bushels. . 

Beans do 

Barley do 

Corn-meal .bags. . 

Seed barrds . . 

Potatoes bushels. . 

Cranberries barrels. . 

Cheese boxes. . 

Butter : kegs. . 

Candles boxes. . 

Beeswax pounds. . 

Eggs barrels . . 

Fish • do.... 


Sugar hogsheads. . 

Molasses barrels. . 

Nuts bushels.. 

Tobacco hogsheads . . 

Tobacco boxes. . 

Spirits casks. . 

Leather ^ rolls. . 

Wool bales. . 

Feathers do. . 

Cotton do.. 

Broom-corn do. . 

Pemp do. . 

Ashes casks. . 

Lumber M  feet. . 

Staves M.. 

Rags pounds.. 

Roofing. paper rolls. . 

Carriages No.. . 

Varnish. barrels. . 

Peppermint,  oil  of. pounds. . 

Merchandise do 

Express  goods packages. . 

Sundries do 

Wash-boards dozen. . 

Total  value 


Qaonti^. 


396,400 

147 

3,026 

7,125 

193 


64,441 

199 

675 

814 

4,856 

17,796 

678 

768 

3,119 

2,464 

36,200 

568 

325 

758 

388 

130 

1,216 

1,953 

21,934 

2,642 

2,839 

1,090 

394 

156 

725 

4,847 

2,134 

2,504 

31,453 

1,669 

23 

56 

400 

403,513 


9,081 
785 


Value. 


$19,820 

3,822 

45,390 

21,375 

5,190 

105,000 

19,332 

398 

337 

1,221 

29,136 

8,105 

4,068 

2,304 

37,428 

12,270 

9,050 

3,408 

2,275 

56,850 

5,432 

97 

42,560 

23,436 

186,439 

79,260 

212,925 

38,150 

3,940 

1,872 

10,875 

121,176 

32,011 

62,621 

943 

5,841 

2,300 

4,368 

500 

161,405 

917,500 

302,800 

2,355 

7,847,808 
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No.  14.-^DisTRic.T  OP  Detroit. 

Port  of  entry,  city  of  Detroit ;  latitude  42®  SCy,  longitude  88®  02' ; 
pcmulation  in  1830,  2,222 ;  in  1840,  9,102 ;  in  1850,  21,019. 

The  district  of  Detroit  has  the  most  extensive  coast-line  of  any  lake 
district  not  bordering  on  Lake  Superior,  and  embraces  all  that  portion  of 
Michigan  known  as  the  Southern  Peninsula.  Commencing  at  the  west- 
ern line  of  Ohio,  it  extends  thence  northerly  along  Lake  Erie,  up  the 
Detroit  river.  Lake  St.  Clair  and  St.  Clair  river,  to  Lake  Huron,  up  that 
lake  northwestwardly  to  the  island  and  straits  of  Mackinaw,  and  south- 
wardly, with  a  little  westing,  to  the  Indiana  line,  not  far  from  the  head  of 
Lake  Michigan — a  distance,  following  the  sinuosities  of  the  shores,  which 
does  not  (all  very  far  short  of  a  thousand  miles. 

It  has  fifteen  ports,  none  of  which  have  any  present  importance,  with 
the  exception  of^Detroit^and  Monroe ;  although  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  within  a  few  years  several  of  them  may  rival  the  most  promising  har- 
bors and  ports  in  the  West.  There  is,  probably,  no  State  in  the  Union 
which  surpasses  Michigan  in  its  commercial  advantages,  or  which,  if  pro- 
perly fostered  and  developed  to  the  extent  of  its  vast  internal  resources, 
u  will  not  ultimately  equal  or  exceed  in  ull  the  actual  realities  of  progress 
and  prosperity.  She  has  more  natural  harbors,  involving  but  little  ex- 
pense or  Labor  to  render  them  available  in  all  seasons  to  all  classes  of  ship- 
ping, than  any  other  State  bordering  on  the  lakes.  The  extent  of  country 
enclosed  within  her  extensive  coast-line  comprises  39,856  square  miles. 
some  of  it  the  best  and  most  fertile  land  of  the  West,  watered  by 
numerous  lakes  and  streams — many  of  the  latter  navigable,  and  very 
extensively  used  for  lumbering  purposes,  which  is  the  principal  occupa- 
tion and  interest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  section  of^the  State. 

Among  these  rivers  are  the  Raisin,  Huron,  Rouge,  Clinton,  Black, 
Saginaw^,  Thunder  Bay.  Manistee,  White,  Maskegon,  Grand,  Kalama- 
zoo, and  St«  Joseph's — the  six  last  named  flowing  into  Lake  Michigan, 
and  the  rest  into  Lakes  £rie,  St.  Clairi  and  Huron,  and  the  Detroit  and 
St.  Clair  rivers. 

Although  scarcely  one  third  of  the  above  area  is  under  successful  cul- 
tivation, yet  Michigan  is  already  known,  throughout  the  country,  as  a 
large  exporter  of  the  choicest  wheat  and  flour.  It  may  indeed  be  said, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  for  two  seasons  past  the  quality  of, 
Michigan  wheat  and  flour  has  been,  on  the  average,  equal  if  not  supe- 
riOT  to  that  of  any  other  State ;  her  exports  of  flour  amounting  to 
500,000  barrels,  and  of  wheat  to  1,000,000  bushels,  in  round  numbers. 

Monroe,  the  easternmost  of  her  ports,  is  a  terminus  of  the  southern 
Ifichigan  railway  on  Lake  Erie,  about  40  miles  south  of  Detroit,  and  is 
situated  at  the  lower  falls  of  the  river  Raisin,  with  a  population  of  about 
5,000  souls.  There  is  a  daily  line  of  steamers  connecting  it  with  Buf- 
falo, and  the  harbor  is  accessible  for  vessels  of  the  largest  class. 

Unfortunately,  no  special  returns,  showing  the  commerce  of  Monroe, 
are  at  hand.  It  is,  however,  a  point  rapidly  increasing  in  importance, 
md  must  be  eventually  the  depot  for  a  very  large  amount  of  trade. 
The  returns  from  the  district  of  Detroit,  which  have  been  received,  show 
the  coastwise  business  only  of  that  port ;  so  that  Gibraltar  and  Trenton« 
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on  the  Detroit  river ;  Mount  Clemens,  on  the  Clinton  river ;  Algonac, 
Newport,  Su  Clair,  and  Port  Huron,  on  the  river  St  Clair ;  Saginaw,  on 
Saginaw  bay;  Thunder  Bay  islands,  in  Lake  Huron;  Grana  Haven, 
Su  Joseph*s,  and  New  Buffalo,  on  Lake  Michigan,  are  all  of  them  un- 
represented. ^ 

This  is  a  circumstance  deeply  to  be  regretted  on  several  accounts. 
These  are  the  outlets  of  the  principal  lumber  regions  of  the  western 
States,  and  supply  the  prairies  of  Illinois,  as  also  St.  Louis,  and  other 
southern  cities,  with  nearly  all  their  lumber  and  shingles ;  besides  send- 
ing vast  quantities  to  Detroit,  Sandusky  and  Buffalo.  The  St.  Clair, 
Sandusky  and  Maskegon  lumber  is  as  extensively  known  in  the  West 
as  being  of  superior  quality,  as  is  the  pine  of  Canada  to  the  eastward* 
Again,  these  portions  of  the  district  are  so  very  rapidly  increasing  in  im- 
portance that  their  influence  will  ere  long  cause  itself  to  be  most  sensibly 
felt  in  the  commercial  cities  of  the  West.  Last^,  there  is  still  a  very 
large  tract  of  pubUc  land  in  various  parts  of  this  district,  in  the  hands  of 
the  government,  for  the  most  part  well  watered  and  well  timbered, 
whicn  sooner  or  later  will  become  of  immense  value. 

In  past  years  these  government  lands  have  been  trespassed  on,  by 
persons  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade,  to  a  very  great  extent ;  but  the 
confiscation  of  several  vessels,  with  their  cargoes,  has,  it  is  to  be  hopedf 
eflfectually  put  an  end  to  these  depredations. 

There  is  a  very  valuable  business  also  carried  on  in  the  ports  of  Gib- 
raltar and  Trenton  in  the  shipment  of  staves;  and  at  Port  Huron, 
Newport,  and  St.  Clair,  on  the  St.  Clair  river,  ship-building  is  prose- 
cuted to  a  considerable  extent  and  to  very  decided  advantage ;  one  of  the 
largest  steamers  which  navigates  the  lakes,  of  1,600  tons  burden,  witb 
an  engine  of  1,000  horse  power,  having  been  constructed  on  these  waters. 

In  Uiis  district  are  situated  the  St.  Clair  flats,  the  greatest  natural 
obstacles  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  great  lakes,  witn  the  exception 
of  the  rapids  on  the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.  These  shallows  he  nearly  at  the  head  of  Lake  St. 
Clair,  about  twenty-five  miles  above  the  city  of  Detroit.  The  bottom 
is  of  soft  mud,  bearing  a  lofty  and  dense  growth  of  wild  rice,  with  a 
very  intricate,  tortuous,  and  difiicult  channel  winding  over  them,  in 
many  places  so  narrow  that  two  vessels  cannot  pass  them  abreast;  nor 
is  it  possible  to  navig.ite  them  at  night. 

There  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever,  and  but  a  most  trivial 
expense,  as  compared  with  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  firom 
removing  this  barrier,  in  dredging  out  a  straight  channel  of  sufficient 
depth  to  admit  vessels  of  the  largest  draught.  Nor  is  there  any  work 
more  urgently  and  reasonably  sohcited  fi'om  Congress  by  the  men  of 
the  West,  nor  any  more  entirely  justified  by  every  consideration  oi 
sound  economy  and  political  wisdom,  or  more  certain  to  produce  returns 
incalculable,  than  the  opening  the  flats  of  the  St.  Clair,  and  carrying 
a  canal  around  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  These  improvements  would  at 
once  perfect  the  most  splendid  and  longest  chain  of  internal  navigation 
in  the  world,  extending  above  two  thousand  miles  in  length  firom  Fond 
du  Lac,  al  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  N.  latitude  46®  60',  W.  longi* 
tude  92®  20',  to  the  mouth  oi  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  in  46®  20^  N.  lat- 
itude, 65®  35'  W.  longitude. 
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It  is  not,  in  fiict,  too  much  to  say — so  imperatively  are  these  im- 
provements demanded  by  the  increase  of  commerce,  and  the  ahnost 
mcaJcuIable  mineral  resources  of  northern  Michigan — ^that  within  a  lew 
years  they  must  and  will  be  carried  into  effect,  at  whatever  cost  and 
expense  of  labor. 

Above  St  Clair  river  the  first  port  is  Saginaw,  situated  at  the  outlet 
of  a  river  of  the  same  name  into  the  great  b:iv  of  Saginaw,  larger 
itself  than  a  large  European  lake,  setting  up  into  the  land  southwesterly 
from  Lake  Huron.  This  bay,  with  the  exception  of  Green  bay,  is 
the  largest  in  all  the  West,  but  is  rarely  visited  by  any  vessels  except 
those  trading  directly  thither,  unless  driven  in  by  stress  of  weather, 
since  it  lies  some  considerable  distance  off*  the  direct  line  from  Buffalo 
to  Chicago. 

The  port,  however,  imports  all  the  supplies  necessarj'-  for  the  lum- 
bering population,  and  exports  what  may  be  stated,  on  a  rough  calcula- 
tion, at  10,000,000  feet  of  lumber  annually. 

At  the  Thunder  Bay  islands  little  business  is  done  beyond  the  ship- 
ment of  the  produce  of  the  fisheries;  and  to  what  extent  these  are 
carried  on  in  that  locality,  owing  to  the  total  absence  of  all  returns,  it 
k  impossible  even  to  hazard  a  conjecture. 

On  Lake  Michigan,  the  ports  of  Grand  Haven,  St.  Joseph's,  and  New 
Buffalo,  are  places  of  shipment  of  produce,  and  importation  of  r^upplies 
to  a  reasonable  extent ;  while  Grand  Haven,  Maskegon,  and  Manistee, 
are  all  great  exporters  of  lumber.  The  commerce  of  the  district,  inde- 
pendent of  Detroit,  which  is  the  principal  depot  for  the  commerce  of 
Michigan,  cannot  faU  short  of  $8,000,000,  and  may  exceed  it,  though 
it  is  not  possible  to  state  it  with  precision,  lor  want  of  the  needful  re- 
turns. 

Detroit,  the  port  of  entry  of  this  district,  and  capital  of  the  county, 
is  a  finely  built  and  beautiful  town,  laid  out  with  streets  and  buildings 
which  would  be  considered  worthy  of  note  in  any  city,  partly  on  an 
ascending  slope  fi^om  the  river  Detroit,  partly  on  the  level  plateau  some 
eighty  feet  above  it.  The  city  now  contains  about  27,000  inhabitants, 
who  lack  no  luxury,  convenience,  comfiirt,  or  even  display,  which  can 
be  attained  in  the  oldest  of  the  seaboard  cities,  though  itself  the  growth 
but  of  yesterday.  It  is  situate  302  miles  west  of  Buffalo,  322  east- 
northeast  of  Mackinaw,  687  west,  by  land,  of  New  York,  and  624 
northwest  of  Washington. 

The  river  Detroit  is,  at  this  point,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in 
width,  dotted  with  beautiful  islands,  and  of  depth  sufficient  for  vessels 
of  a  large  draught  of  water.  The  shores  on  both  sides  are  in  a  state 
of  gcirden-like  cultivation ;  and,  from  the  outlet  of  the  river  into  Lake 
Erie,  to  its  origin  at  Lake  Huron,  resemble  a  continuous  village,  with 
fine  farmsj  pleasant  villas,  groves,  and  gardens,  and  excellent  roads,  as 
in  the  oldest  settlements.  The  soil  is  rich  and  fertile;  the  aii'  salu- 
brious, and  the  climate  far  more  equable  and  pleasant  at  all  seasons 
than  on  the  seaboard.  The  regions  around  are  particularly  suited  for 
the  cultivation  of  grain,  vegetables,  and  all  kincis  of  fruit:  many  va- 
rieties of  the  latter,  which  can  be  raised  only  with  great  care  to  the 
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eastward,  as  the  apricot  for  example,  and  some  of  the  finest  plums, 
growing  here  almost  spontaneously.  The  waters  teem  with  fish,  and 
the  woods  and  wastes  with  game,  which  have  recently  become  an 
article  of  traffic  to  the  ea^^tern  cities  in  such  enormous  numbers  as  to 
threaten  the  extinction  of  the  race,  and  to  call  for  the  attention  of  the 
citizens  to  the  due  regulation  of  the  trade,  as  regards  time  and  season. 

Being  not  only  the  oldest  but  the  largest  town  in  the  State,  occupy- 
ing a  commanding  situation,  enjoying  all  the  advantages  which  arise 
ti'ora  a  central  position,  a  magnificent  river,  and  a  harbor  of  unsur- 
passed capacity  and  security,  Detroit  has  arrived  at  a  stand  of  com- 
mercial eminence  fi*om  which  it  can  now  never  be  dislodged. 

The  Michigan  Central  railroad  extends  to  Chicago,  via  New  Buffalo 
and  Michigan  city,  a  distance  of  258  miles ;  and  the  Pontiac  railroad 
some  20  miles  to  Pontiac.  There  are  also  about  120  miles  of  plank 
roads  running  fi-om  the  city  to  several  flourishing  towns,  in  various  rich 
portions  of  the  State,  as  Ypsilanti,  Utica,  and  other  thriving  places. 

The  commercial  returns  fi*om  Detroit  are  of  the  most  conflicting 
character;  but  the  following  results  are  believed  to  approximate  as 
nearly  to  a  true  estimate  ol  the  actual  commerce  of  the  port  as  can  be 
attained : 

Imports,  coastwise $16,416,377 

Exports        do 3,961,430 

Total 19,377,807 

Imports,  foreign $98,541 

Exports     do.     115,034 

Total 21 3,575 


19,691,482 


Add  the  estimated  vtdue  of  the  commerce  of  the  other  ports 

of  the  district — ^say 8,000,000 

Total  commerce  of  the  district 27,691 ,482 


The  tonnage  of  the  port  of  Detroit  alone  was — 

fClearauaces,  for  1851 2,611         tons     920,690        men  41,931 

Entrances,     "      "    2,582  "       905,646  "     41,546 


Total  for  1851 5,193  "     1,826,336  "     83,477 

"      "  1850 4,420  "     1,439,883  "     64,098 


Sncrease,  1851 773  "       386,453  "     19,379 


The  entrances  and  clearances  fi-om  the  other  ports  cannot  be  reached, 
Knvhig  to  the  usual  deficiency  of  returns  fi^om  this  region. 

In  1847,  howevcxjtihe  business  of  the  district  was  represented  as  fol- 
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lows,  in  the  various  ports,  and  by  these  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
iheir  comparative  value: 


FUeeor  poit. 


Detroit 

Monroe 

Trenton 

Brest 

8t  Joseph 

Grand  Haven 

Kalamazoo  and  Black  rivers. . 
Ports  north  of  Grand  Haven. . 

8aginaw 

Port  Huron 

St.  Clair 

Newport 

Algonac 

Mu  Clemens 


Total 

Add  railroad  iron. 

Grand  total. 


Value  of  export*. 

Valne  of  imports. 

$3,883,318 

$4,020,559 

1,139,476 

817,012 

8,425 

66,000 

12,000 

833,917 

617,056 

265,068 

220,000 

100,738 

60,000 

68,250 

45,000 

45,702 

18,000 

159,400 

100,000 

59,320 

30,000 

14,772 

20,000 

37,820 

15,000 

168,711 

123,200 

6,786,957 

5,991,827 

6,991,827 

1,000,000 

13,778,784 

6,991,827 

Another  great  advantage  will  shortly  accrue  to  Detroit  from  the  open- 
ii^  of  the  Great  Western  railway,  about  to  be  constructed  through 
Canada,  w^hich  wiU  bring  it  into  direct  communication  with  the  New 
York  and  other  eastern  routes ;  as  well  as  from  the  completion  of  the 
Lake  Shore  road.  These  will  bring  the  city  within  twenty-four  hours' 
joumev  of  New  York  and  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

Such  are  the  giant  strides  with  which  the  fortunes  of  the  West, 
through  energy  and  enterprise,  are  pressing  on  to  the  ascendant. 

The  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  of  the  Detroit  district  for  1861  was 
40,320  tons,  of  which£l,944  were  steam  and  18,376  sail 

Canadian  trade  in  1851. 

I>aty  collected. 

finports. — In  American  vessels $35,855  $G,215 

In  British  vessels 62,685  16,S19 

98,540  23,034 

£xiiort«w— ►In  American  vessels $74,072 

In  British  vessels 40,960 

115,032 
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Total  imports  and  exports. — ^In  American  vessels $109,927 

In  British  vessels 103,645 

213,672 


Tonnage. 

Inward — American,  2  steamers 389  tons. 

9  sail 1,644     " 

1,923 

British,   294  steamers 49,081     " 

eSsail 7,300     « 

66,381 

Total  tonnage 68,304 

'  Outward — ^American,  14  steamers 2,086  tons. 

17  sail 1,668     " 

3,764 

British,      31 6  steamers 61,727     " 

67  sail 6,646     " 

67,273 


Total  tonnage 69,027 
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Importt  coastwise  i$Uo  the  port  of  Detroit  during  the  year  1861,  uith  their 

value. 


Articlef. 


Merchandise tons 

Coal do... 

Pig  iron do 

High  wines barrels  . 

Hogs number. 

Wool ,^ bales . . 

Barley l^shels. 

Marble pairs.. 

Fish barrels. 

Flour do 

Water-lime do 

Starch boxes.. 

Powder barrels  . 

Whiskey do 

Sak do... 

Lard kegs  . . 

Cat  stone feet . . 

Building  stone cords. . 

Glass boxes.. 

Staves. thousand. 

Lumber thousand  feet 

Horses number. . 

Paper  . reams  .. 

Sheep number. . 

Hi<les do 

Wheat bushels.. 

Fruit  trees bundles  . 

Plaster barrels. . 

Do.  .(crude) tons. . . 

Sugar hogsheads 

Castings pounds. . 

Iron bars  and  bundles 

Molasses barrels. . 

do.. 


Oil 

Leather rolls. . . 

Pork barrek. . 

Codfish pounds.. 

Bark cords.  . 

Nails -kegs. . . 

Apples barrels. . 

R^idroad  iron bars. . . 

Salt bags. . . 

Bacon pounds . 

Cider barrels.. 


Quantity. 


18,000 

30,106 

1,120 

800 

220 

81 

2,120 

831 

4,119 

1,827 

2,117 

101 

721 

2,301 

40,207 

3,180 

2,000 

421 

6,011 

331 

1,190 

237 

1,S31 

913 

1,141 

3,763 

900 

7,900 

1,340 

360 

910,000 

24,304 

403 

600 

1,100 

620 

7,110 

900 

18,300 

1,100 

8,340 

18,700 

10,000 

100 


Value. 


$14,600,000 
160,630 

28,000 
8,000 
1,320 
4,060 
848 
8,319 

20,694 

6,938 

2,117 

260 

14,840 
8,408 

40,207 

16,682 

800 

4,210 

10,022 
6,620 

11,900 
9,480 
3,662 
2,393 
2,282 
2,460 

18,000 

7,900 

6,700 

36,000 

36,400 

121,620 

6,049 

16,000 

22,000 

9,300 

284 

2,700 

73,200 

2,200 

93,074 

2,600 

700 

300 
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Imports  into  the  part  of  Detroit  during  the  year  1861 — Continued. 


Articles. 


Coffee bags 

Tobacco hogsheads. 

Tea chests.  . . 

Crude  potash tons 

Com bushels . . . 

Stoves number  . . 

Shingles thousand. . 

Wagons number. . 

Stoneware gallons . . 

Total 


Yalne. 


$14,592 

6,100 

12,200 

12,661 

1,800 

33,000 

240 

4,300 

5,848 


15,416,377 


Exports  coastwise  from  the  port  of  Detroit  during  the  year  1851,  tcith  tlieir 

estimated  value. 


Articles. 


Flour barrels. . . 

Lumber thousand  feet. 

Wheat bushels. . . 

Shingles thousand  . . 

Laths do 

Wool bales 

Pork barrels. . . 

Furs bales 

Fish half  barrels. 

Hides number. . . 

Oats bushels. . . 

Beef- barrels. . . 

Starch casks.  .. 

Hams ^ ^ pounds  .. 

Leather rolls 

Ilags tons 

Salaeratus boxes.  . . 

Coal tons 

iNails kegs.  .. 

Hay bundles. . 

Sheep number. . 

Pig  iron tons 

Oil barrels. . 

Cranberries do 


Quantity. 


460,325 

30,717 

897,719 

12,944 

8,445 

2,977 

1,704 

420 

4,150 

1,484 

48,546 

568 

248 

8,000 

529 

61 

51 

960 

34 

1,231 

413 

343 

135 

1,479 


Yaliie. 


$1,453,596 

245,736 

618,403 

25,888 

21,102 

178,620 

20,448 

42,000 

12,450 

2,968 

14,563 

4,544 

12,400 

640 

26,450 

3,660 

255 

4,800 

136 

3,693 

500 

10,290 

3,240 

4»437 
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ErparU  frtnn  the  port  of  Detroit  during  the  year  1851 — ^Continued. 


Article!. 


Water-lime barrels. . 

Corn bushels  . 

Com-raeal barrels. . 

8tav«s thousand. 

Ashes casks 

High  wines do 

Fi^ barrels. . 

Shingle  bolls cords  . . 

Salt barrels.. 

Potatoes bushels. . 

Whiskey barrels. . 

Beans do . 

H<igs number  . 

Merchandise packages. 

Ale barrels. . 

Brick thousand . 

Clover  seed barrels. . 

Malt busliels. . 

Copper tons .  . . 

Cattle head... 

Butter kegs... 

Horses head 

Bark cords  . . 

Wash-boards dozen . . 

Ice tons . . . 

Bioom-com bales  . . 

Apples barrels  . 


Quantity. 


Total 


Value. 


170 

$170 

378,070 

151,228 

1,667 

4,989 

10,856 

217,120 

2,207 

55,175 

2,783 

27,830 

7,336 

43,996 

693 

4,851 

281 

281 

3,518 

1,055 

1,359 

10,872 

179 

358 

2,376 

23,750 

12,090 

453,300 

70 

420 

893 

1,179 

129 

2,580 

150 

172 

277 

110,800 

256 

7,680 

1,106 

13,212 

85 

5,100 

135 

406 

50 

300 

1,510 

7,560 

135 

1,350 

4,888 

4,888 

3,961,430 


soo 
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No.  16. — ^District  of  Michilimackixac. 

Port  of  entry,  Mackinaw;  latitude  46°  61',  longitude  84®  36';  popu- 
lation in  1860,  3,698. 

Thid,  which  is  the  most  northerly  of  the  lake  districts,  as  well  as  the 
most  extensive  of  them  all,  embraces  that  portion  of  the  American 
coast  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  from  Sheboygan,  Wis- 
consin, 43°  41'  north  latitude,  88°  01'  west  longitude,  northward,  including 
Manitowoc,  Two  Rivers,  Greeh  Bay,  Lake  Winnebago,  with  all  its  ports, 
m  Wisconsin— embraces  Little  Bay  Noquet,  Big  Bay  Noquet;  the  Fox, 
Manitou,  and  Beaver  islands;  the  coast  on  the  straits  of  Mackinaw;  the 
St.  Mary's  river  to  the  Sault;  thence  west  along  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Superior  to  Montreal  river — all  in  the  State  of  Michigan — and 
continues  thence  along  the  Wisconsin  shore  to  the  western  extremity  of 
the  lake  at  Fond  du  Lac ;  whence  it  proceeds  northeasterly  along  the 
shore  of  the  Minnesota  Territory  to  Port  Charlotte,  on  the  dividing  line 
between  the  United  States  and  the  British  possessions.  The  entire 
length  of  this  coast-line  considerably  exceeds  1,300  miles,  following  the 
sinuosities  of  the  shore ;  and  from  the  isolated  situation  of  many  portions 
of  the  district,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  obtain  full  or  satisfactory 
returns. 

The  country  bordering  upon  the  great  length  of  coast  in  this  district 
was  partially  explored,  and  even  mapped,  with  sufficient  accuracy, 
more  than  two  centuries  ago,  by  the  French  Jesuits — those  indefatigable 
discoverers  and  civilizers,  and  pioneer  colonists  of  the  mighty  West ; 
and  from  that  period  it  has  been  at  all  times  more  or  less  frequently 
visited  by  missionaries,  traders,  trappers  and  hunters,  until  the  pre- 
sent day,  when  a  systematic  and  steady  colonization  may  be  said  to 
be  fairly  established,  together  with  a  practical  and  successful  develop- 
ment of  its  resources,  by  the  cultivation  of  its  productive  lands,  the 
prosecution  of  its  fisheries,  and  the  exploitation  of  its  forests  and  its 
mines.  Notwithstanding,  all  this,  there  is  much  ground,  for  the  belief 
that  the  influence  which  it  is  one  day  destined  to  exercise  on  the  com- 
mercial affairs  of  this  continent,  though  it  may  be  appreciated  by  a  few 
far-reaching  minds,  is  litle  foreseen  or  understoou  by  the  people  at 
large. 

The  grounds  existing  for  this  confident  expectation  are  to  be  found 
in  the  following  peculiar,  and  in  some  degree  singular,  features  of  this 
district : 

First,  the  unequalled  facilities,  which  it  possesses  for  navigation, 
afforded  by  its  numerous  lakes,  bays  and  rivers,  through  which,  and 
their  artificial  improvements,  it  has  ready  ticcess  to  both  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Mississippi,  from  which,  by  the  various  internal  chains  of  canal 
and  railroad,  it  has  easy  communications  to  almost  every  important 
market  along  the  vast  seaboard  stretching  from  the  Balize  to  the  straits 
of  Belleisle. 

Secondly,  the  unbounded  productiveness  of  its  fisheries,  which  may 
be,  and  are,  it  might  be  said,  advantageously  prosecuted  through  the 
entire  length  of  its  waters. 

Thirdly,  the  immense  resources  it  possesses  in  the  magnificent  forests 
of  pine  which  border  all  the  southern  portions  of  its  coastSi  and  are 
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capable  o(  supplying  lamber  for  the  entire  consumption  of  the  North- 
west. 

And,  fourthly,  the  incalculable  wealth  of  the  mineral  regions  of  Lake 
Superior. 

These  four  influences — apart  from  any  agricultural  resources,  which, 
under  the  stimulus  of  demand  arising  from  the  development  of  the 
fonner,  are  constantly  and  steadily  on  the  increase — are  already  felt 
surely  to  a  degree  which  has  commanded  the  attention  of  those  engaged 
in  commercial  pursuits,  and  in  fact  of  the  government  itself. 

Every  succeeding  year  tresh  ports  are  springing  into  existence  at 
difl&rent  points — an  imperatively  demanding  aid  for  the  construction  of 
Ugfat-boases,  and  piers,  and  other  fricilities  for  navigation ;  and  all  as 
imperatively  demanded  by  the  requirements  of  a  commerce  growing 
spontaneously — ^not  forced  into  life  by  any  fictitious  stimulants  of  spec- 
ulaticn — ^with  a  rapidity  and  steadiness  hitherto  unknown  in  the  com- 
mercial hist<»ry  of  the  world. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  this  district  is  Manitowoc,  about  thirty- 
five  miles  north  from  Sheboygan,  on  the  "Michigan  shore — a  port  which, 
almost  unknown  three  years  ago,  has  now,  including  the  country  hi 
irbich  it  stands,  a  praulation  of  6,000  inhabitants,  ana  a  trade,  though 
hitherto  almost  entirely  overlooked,  already  exceeding  that  of  Chicago 
ht  1839,  as  regards  exports,  although  the  imports  are  necessarily 
something  inferior,  owing  to  the  smaller  extent  of  country  at  present 
looking  to  Manitowoc  for  its  supplies. 
The  exports  are  principally  lumber,  laths,  pickets,  ashes, 

shingles,  fiirs,  wood,  white-fish,  &c.,  &c.,  to  the  value  of. . .  $77,133 
The  imports  consist  of  merchandise,  as  salt,  flour,  pork,  beef^ 

meal,  butter,  lard,  &c.,  to  the  value  of 106,721 


Makinga  total  of. 183,843 

Entrnnces,  788 ;  tonnage,  227,940. 

A  few  miles  norih  of  Maqitowoc  is  the  port  of  Two  Rivers — also  in 
WisccHisin — ^well  situated  for  lake  trade. 

Both  these  new  ports  require  appropriations  for  light-houses  and 
piers. 

The  country  adjacent  to  Two  Rivers  is  finely  timbered,  and  furnishes 
large  quantities  of  lumber  for  export,  as  also  shingles,  ashes,  fiirs.  Sec, ; 
hot,  wnenever  the  land  shall  be  cleared,  its  exports  will  consist  ol  grain^ 
wod,  animals,  and  other  agricultural  produce,  such  as  is  fiimished  by  the 
land  of  Wisconsin  generafly.  So  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  commerce 
of  these  two  ports  may  be  expected  to  undergo  an  entire  revolution- 
becoming,  from  exporters  of  lumber  and  importers  of  agricultural  sup« 
plies,  exporters  of  the  produce  of  the  sdl,  and  importers  of  assorted 
laerchandise  and  luxuries. 

The  business  of  Two  Rivers  wiU  be  confined  to  the  peninsula  east  of 
Green  Bay,  and  Lake  Winnebago,  and  Fox  river ;  since  that  route, 
being  more  direct,  and  affording  extraordinary  facilitieSr.for  water  tran»» 
portation,'  will  undoubtedly  prevent  any  trade  west  of  it  from  passing 
to  the  lake  shore  eastward.    The  local  business*  however,  necessarily 
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flowing  to  these  points  on  the  shore,  will  keep  up,  for  all  time,  an  active 
and  aavantafi^eous  trade  at  them. 

The  port  of  Two  Rivers  has  never  before  reported  its  commerce  fiilly, 
but  the  following  results  show  an  excellent  commencement: 

Imports  in  1851 .\  $115,000 

Exports  in  1851 112,763 

Total 227,763 

Of  the  imports  there  were  for  local  purposes $42,585 

Ditto  for  nome  consurpption 72,424 

Total 115,009 

Tn  1847,  the  imports  at  this  port  were  valued  at  $53,747. 

Of  the  exports  there  were — Products  of  the  forest $90,072 

Fisheries 16,198 

Domestic  manu&ctures 6,493 


■r 


112,763 

Entrances,  822  steam;  192  sail;  making  a  total  oi  1,014  arrivals 
during  the  season. 

The  next  port  claiming  the  attention  of  the  commercial  classes  is 
in  fact  the  most  important  in  tlie  district — Green  Bay — situated  at  the 
southwestern  extremity  or  head  of  the  great  basin  of  the  same  name, 
and  the  outlet  of  the  Fox  river. 

This  port,  indeed,  bids  fair  to  rival  Chicago,  as  the  lake  depot  tor  all 
that  most  important  branch  of  the  lake  trade,  which  has  its  origin  on  the 
borders  of  the  upper  Mississippi.  The  work  known  as  the  Fox  river 
improvement  is  now  nearly  completed,  connecting  the  Mississippi  with 
the  great  lakes,  by  steam  navigation.  This  work  has  so  greatly  im- 
proved the  navigation  of  the  Fox  river,  flowing  fiom  Lake  Winnebago 
mto  Green  bay,  as  to  admit  the  ascent  of  small  steamers  to  the  for- 
mer; whence,  by  a  fiirther  improvement  of  the  Fox  river,  and  a  canal 
connecting  it  with  the  Wisconsin  river,  the  passage  is  free  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, entrance  to  which  is  had  about  two  miles  below  Fort  Craw- 
ford. From  this  point  steamers  can  navigate  the  Mississippi  upward  or 
downward,  at  option,  ttb'  occasions  may  require. 

This  is  the  flrst  water  route  which  has  been  opened  connecting  the 
lake,  with  the  Mississippi,  navigable  by  steam  power;  and  what  the 
practical  result  of  its  operation  may  be,  is  yet  in  the  bosom  of  the 
future. 

Fort  Crawford  is  situated  487  miles  above  St.  Louis;  257  above 
Burlington,  Iowa;  80  above  Galena,  Illinois;  60  above  Dubuque, 
Iowa;  5  below  Prairie  du  Chien;  243  below  St.  Paul's,  Minnesota 
Territory ;  and  255  below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony. 

The  distance  from  Green  Bav  to  the  mouth  ol  the  Wisconsin  is  about 
220  miles,  through  the  richest  valley  of  W^isconsin ;  by  this  route,  there- 
fore, there  is  an  uninterrupted  steam  conmiunication  from  Buflalo, 
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Oswego,  and  Ogdensburg,  or  the  Canadian  cities,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Sl  Lawrence,  to  Su  Louis,  New  Orleans,  and  the  Balize. 

This  is  certainly  indicative  of  a  new  era  in  the  practice  of  inland 
steam  navi^tion;  as  it  will  open  at  once  an  easy  and  direct  commu- 
nication between  New  York  and  the  new  States  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
and  the  Minnesota  Territory,  rendering  any  of  the  above-named  points 
on  the  Mississippi  easier  ot  access  by  way  of  the  lakes  than  St.  Louis 
Itself.  This  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  overlooked  by  immigrants,  and 
will  therefore  bring  the  public  lands  of  those  new  States  and*  Territories 
advantageously  into  the  market  at  no  distant  day.  This  line  of  com- 
munication also  brings  the  lead  mines  of  Galena  nearer  by  a  hundred 
miles  to  the  lakes,  than  to  St.  Louis;  and  to  it  ultimately  afi  the  hidden 
weahh  of  the  upper  Mississippi  valley,  incalculable  in  its  amount  and 
apparently  inexhaustible,  must  become  tributair — inasmuch  as  for  the 
transmission  of  heavy  freight  and  produce  this  is  the  easiest  and  most 
direct^pnd  therefore,  of  course,  the  cheapest  channel.  Along  the  east- 
em  portion  of  this  route  across  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  there  have  al- 
ready sprung  up  several  promising  ports  on  Lake  Winnebago  and  Fox 
river;  among,  them  Oshkosh,  Neenah,  Menasha,  Du  Pere,  and  Fond  du 
Lac,  all  well  situated,  with  good  harbor  facilities,  and  rich  agricultural 
regions  circumjacent.  The  public  lands  are  in  rapid  progress  of  se- 
lection and  settlement,  whether  by  warrants  or  regular  entry  in  the 
land  offices,  while  plank  roads  are  traversing  the  country  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

Green  Bay,  which  has  for  several  years  been  a  great  depot  for  fish 
and  lumber,  is  now  rapidly  becoming  the  great  commercial  depot  for 
the  internal  trade  of  Wisconsin,  and  during  the  season  of  1851  there 
was  a  line  of  steamers  regularly  plying  between  this  point  and  Buffalo. 
The  completion  of  the  Fox  river  improvement  will,  however,  demand 
much  greater  facilities,  henceforth,  than  have  ever  before  been  brought 
into  requisition.  No  details  of  the  business  at  Green  Bay  for  the  season 
of  1851  have  been  received,  but  it  is  notorious  that  the  commerce  of 
this  place  has  advanced  incalculably  within  the  year;  and  m  the  absence 
of  accurate  information,  it  may  be  iairly  assumed  as  follows: 

Imports 112,000,000 

Exports 1 ,000,000 

Total 3,000,000 


This  Estimate  of  imports  may,  at  first  view,  appear  too  large;  but, 
when  it  is  rememberea  that  the  country,  in  the  rear  and  around,  is  com- 
paratively new,  and  unable,  as  yet,  to  export  anything  Very  material, 
and  that  the  tide  of  emigration,  constantly  and  regularly  pouring  in,  de- 
mands a  great  quantity  of  supplies  of  all  kinds  for  subsistence,  for  which 
it  must  be  temporarily  in  arrear  until  the  land  shall  be  cleared,  culti- 
vated, and  brought  up  to  the  standard  which  shall  constitute  it  an  ex- 
porting in  lieu  ol  an  importing  region,  this  opinion  will  be  reversed. 

In  consideration  of  the  great  and  still  growing  importance  of  Green 
Bay,  and  the  remoteness  of  its  situation  firom  Michilimackinac,  it 
mght  properly  be  made  a  port  of  entry,  with  the  shores  of  Winnebago, 
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Green  Bay,  and  the  lake  coast,  from  the  straits  of  Mackinaw  to  Mani- 
towoc, constituting  a  new  district. 

Debouching  into  Green  Bay,  flow  from  the  northward  the  rivers 


Oconto,  Peshtego,  and  Menomonee — the  latter  a  large  stream,  and  for- 
merly, for  some  distance,  the  frontier  line  between  the  State^l'  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin.  On  it  are  situated  several  saw-mills  for  the  cutting  of 
lumber  for  the  Chicago  market*  The  source  of  this  river  is  but  a  tew 
miles  distant  from  the  shore  oi'  Lake  Superior,  on  the  southern  water- 
shed of  the  i^orthem  peninsula  of  Michigan.  Its  course  is  about  two  hun- 
dred miles  in  length  to  its  outlet,  in  which  space  it  has  a  descent  of 
1,049  feet,  and  is  emphatically  a  river  of  cataracts  and  rapids,  bring- 
ing down  a  vast  volume  of  water,  and  occasionally  spreading  to  a  width 
of  000  feet.  It  can,  therefore,  be  made  available  to  any  extent  for 
water-power;  though  its  navigation  will  be,  in  all  times,  limited  to 
canoeing. 

The  lower  course  of  the  Menomonee,  toward  its  mouth,  is  b^j^ered 
by  tracts  of  heavily  timbered  pine-lands,  the  produce  of  which  is  now 
growing  into  brisk  demand  in  the  neighboring  lumber  markets. 

Below  the  Menomonee,  to  the  nortneast,  the  White  Fish,  Escanaba, 
and  Fort  rivers,  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Little  Bay  de  Noquet. 
They  are  also  fringed  along  their  skirts  by  extensive  pine  forests,  from 
which  much  lumber  is  annually  manufactured. 

The  Monistique  falls  into  Elizabeth  bay,  farther  to  the  north.  The 
principal  business  carried  on  upon  the  islands  of  Lake  Michigan,  be- 
longing to  this  district,  is  fishiLg  and  wood-chopping;  steamers  and 
propellers  frequently  stopping  at  them  to  wood,  and  obtain  supplies  of 
fish,  for  the  latter  of  wnich  groceries,  fruit,  &c.,  are  c^iven  m  direct 
barter.  The  climate  is  genial  and  the  soil  productive ;  but  the  present 
inhabitants — being  principally  Indians  and  half-breeds,  or  fishermen, 
who  have  few  tastes  except  for  fishing  and  hunting — contrive  to  subsist 
themselves  principally  by  those  employments,  and  the  cultivation  of 
small  patches  of  corn  and  potatoes. 

The  North  and  South  Manitous  have  good  harbors  for  the  shelter  of 
vessels,  as  well  as  the  Foxes  and  Beavers.  On  the  latter  group  there 
is  a  settlement  of  Mormons;  but  so  far  as  civilization,  refinement,  and 
the  tilling  of  the  soil  are  concerned,  they  are  in  nowise  superior  to  the 
neighboring  tribes  of  savages. 

Mackinac  island,  in  the  straits  of  Mackinac,  which  connect  Lakes 
Huron  and  Michigan,  is  an  old  missionary  settlement  and  military  post, 
first  established  above  two  centuries  ago  by  the  French  Jesuits,  with  that 
admirable  forecast  and  political  wisdom  which  they  displayed  in  the 
selection  of  all  their  posts.  It  is,  in  fact,  as  to  natural  military  strength, 
the  Gibraltar  of  the  lakes,  and  might  easily  be  rendered  almost  impreg- 
nable. The  present  fort,  however,  is  a  blunder,  and  could  not  be  de- 
fended for  half  an  hour,  being  commanded  by  an  almost  unassailable 
height  within  half  a  mile  in  its  rear,  from  which,  in  effect,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  of  1812,  it  was  threatened  wi:fa  two  or  three 
light  guns,  dragged  up  the  reverse  during  the  night,  by  a  handfiil  of 
Indians  and  British,  and,  being  unable  to  offer  any  resistance,  was  re- 
duced to  an  immediate  surrender* 

It  was  for  a  long  time  an  important  depot  of  the  American  Fur  Com- 
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pany,  and  is  still  inaii||||ed  as  a  military  station  by  the  United  States^ 
and  used  as  the  rendlBnus  of  the  various  Indian  tribes,  which  resort 
thither  annually  to  receive  their  government  payments. 

Mackinac  is  now  a  place  of  considerable  trattic,  the  principal  exports 
being  fish  and  furs,  the  latter  beboming  annually  more  and  more  scarce  ; 
and  the  imports,  blankets,  ready-made  clothing,  fishermen's  supplies, 
and  trinkets  ibr  the  Indians,  who  rarely  carry  away  much  of  their  re- 
ceipts in  money. 

This  point  is  distant  firom  Chicago  340  miles ;  firom  Buffalo  about 
700,  by  water;  and  fi'om  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  120. 

No  returns  for  its  coastwise  couunerce  are  at  hand  for  1851. 

Its  Canadian  imports  fur  1851  were $3,967 

Do  do  1850  3,261 

Increase  on  1851 706 

Duties  collected  in  1851 $818 

Do  do       J850 663 

Increase  on  1851 155 


8au1t  Ste.  Marie  is  situated  on  St.  Mary's  river,  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Superior,  at  about  120  miles  from  Mackinac,  405  from  Detroit,  and 
921  from  Washington.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the 
straits,  and  at  the  fix)t  of  the  rapids,  whence  its  name.  These  rapids 
are  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  at  about  20  miles  below 
Lake  Superior,  with  a  fall  of  about  twenty-one  feet.  The  river  St* 
Mary's  is,  in  all,  from  Lake  Superior  to  Huron,  about  sixty  miles  in 
length,  flowing  first  a  few  degrees  north  of  east,  then  bending  abruptly 
and  flowing  a  few  de^ees  east  of  south.  *'  Through  its  whole  course 
it  occupies  the  line  of  junction  between  the  i^eous  and  detrital  rocks, 
fiH'cibly  illustrating  to  what  extent  the  physical  features  of  a  country 
are  influenced  by  its  geological  structure."  Between  Mackinac  and  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  there  are  innumerable  groups  of  small  islands,  prin- 
cipally near  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Huron  and  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Mary's,  their  number  having  been  estimated  at  thirty  thousand. 

N<xie  of  these  are  as  yet  of  any  commercial  importance,  unless  it  be 
St.  Joseph's,  which  is  beginning  to  export  grain  and  live-stock. 

Hitherto  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  has  been  the  head  of  lake  navigation,  in 
consequence  of  the  interruption  caused  by  the  rapids  at  this  point. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  distance  to  be  overcome  does  not  ex- 
ceed one  mile,  with  a  lift  22  feet,  and  that  the  banks  of  the  river  nowhere 
rise  to  above  twenty  feet  above  the  water-line,  and  are  composed  of 
soft,  friable  rock,  imbedded  in  easy  soil,  it  is  astonishing  that  a  ship 
canal  has  not  been  opened  long  ago  across  this  trivial  portage— -trivial 
in  regard  to  the  labor  and  expense  of  rendering  it  passable  }  the  cost 
iKit  being  estimated  as  likely  to  go  beyond  a  few  nundred  thousand 
ibllars— which  would  open  to  the  American  lake  marine  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  finest  lake  in  the  world,  furnishing  and  requiring  all  articles 
necessary  to  build  up  and  maintain  a  large  and  prosperous  trade. 

in  no  other  respect,  however,  is  this  obstacle  slight  or  trivial ;  for 
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everything  required  for  the  facilitation  of  the  v^^iumerous  and  weahhy 
iron  and  copper  mines  of  Superior,  includlng^mchinery  of  enormous 
weight,  and  supplies  and  forage  for  the  men  and  live-stock  employed— 
nor  this  only,  but  the  huge  blocks  of  npitive  copper  and  heavy  ore  re- 
turning down  this  route — must  all  be  transported  overland  at. extraordi- 
nary diflSculty  and  expense.  Even  large  vessels,  several  in  number 
annually,  are  transported  over  this  portage  by  means  of  ways  and  horse- 
power ;  nor  is  it  in  the  least  extravagant  to  say,  that  the  aggregate 
amount  of  money  thus  unnecessarily  expended  year  after  year,  without 
any  permanent  result,  would,  if  collected  for  a  few  seasons,  defray  not 
only  the  interest,  but  the  prime  cost  of  this  most  necessary  work, 

"Efforts  have  been  made,  and  will  doubtless  be  renewed,"  says  the 
report  of  Messrs.  Foster  and  Whitney  on  the  copper  regions  of  Lake 
Superior,  "  to  induce  the  government  to  construct  a  canal  around  these 
rapids,  and  thus  connect  the  commerce  of  Lake  Superior  with  those  of 
the  lower  lakes.  The  mere  construction  of  locks  is  not,  however,  all  that 
is  reouired.  It  will  be  necessary  to  extend  a  pier  into  the  river  ct^v."-  ..  the 
rapids,  to  protect  the  work  and  insure  an  entrance  to  the  locks,  'i  *«•  .^• 
pier  will  be  exposed  to  heavy  currents,  and  at  times  to  large  accumula- 
tions of  ice,  ana  must  be  constructed  of  the  firmest  materials  and  strongly 
protected." 

Materials  of  the  best  quality  can  be  easily  obtained,  as  the  report 

Sjoes  to  show,  from  Scovill's  Point,  on  the  Isle  Royale,  or  the  Huron 
stands,  for  the  completion  of  the  works,  which  would  not,  it  is  believed, 
at  any  rate  exceed  naif  a  million  of  dollars. 

The  effect  of  the  removal  of  this  untoward  obstacle — ^which  deters 
a  large,  useful,  and  healthy  population  from  settling  in  this  region — 
keeps  the  mineral  lands  out  oi  the  market,  and  in  a  very  great  men- 
sure  debars  the  influx  of  mineral  wealth,  which  could  not  be  otherwise 
shut  out — would  be  to  give  a  general  stimulus  to  trade,  and  an  infusion 
of  vigor,  activity  and  spirit  to  tne  whole  movement  of  the  country,  with 
a  general  increase  to  the  national  wealth,  entirely  bey^ond  the  reach  of 
Calculation. 

It  were,  therefore,  undoubtedly  a  wise  and  prudent  policy,  founded 
on  the  experience  of  all  ages,  and  in  nowise  savoring  oi  rash  or  specu- 
lative legislation,  to  disburse  the  small  comparative  amount  necessary  at 
once  to  render  this  vast  addition  to  the  national  wealth,  commerce,  and 
marine,  available. 

It  is  clearly  impossible  that  young  and  necessarily  poor  States — as  all 
new  States  unavoidably  must  be,  until  their  lands  are  rendered  capable 
of  producing,  and  their  mines  ready  for  exploitation— can  construct  such 
works  at  their  own  expense ;  and  they  must  necessarily  be  raised  by 
aid  from  government,  or  be  left  undone,  from  want  of  aid,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  coinmunitv. 

Another  though  inferior  consideration  is  this — ^that  in  case  nothing  is 
done  by  the  United  States  government,  a  canal  will  undoubtedly  be  cut, 
even  with  the  disadvantage  of  a  ten-fold  expense,  through  the  hard, 
igneous  rocks  on  the  British  shore,  by  the  Canadian  government,  which 
never  lacks  energy  or  enterprise  when  channels  of  commercial  ad- 
vantage are  to  be  opened  or  secured  to  itself.    And  the  result  of  this 
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inmld  be  the  diversion  from  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  thfe 
large  sums  payable,  iii  the  way  of  tolls,  on  a  work  ten  times  more 
expensive  than  would  be  requisite  on  tlie  American  side. 

The  business  of  the  Lake  Superior  country  for  1861  is  estimated  as 
follows,  for  the  articles  which  crossed  the  portage  at  the  Sault : 

Imports,  100,000  barrels  bulk;  in  which  are  included  2,000  bundles 
{xressed  hay;  20,000  bushels  of  oats  and  other  kinds  of  ^ain ;  provi- 
sions, dry  goods,  gniceries,  general  supplies,  and  five  mining  engines ; 
fcnning  an  aggregate  estimated  value  of  $1,000,000. 

The  exports  passing  around  the  rapids,  for  the  same  season,  are  as 
follows: 

1,800  tons  of  copper,  at  $360 $630,000 

600  tons  of  iron  blooms,  at  $60 26,000 

4,000  barrels  fish,  at  $6 20,000 

The  imports  are  about  40,000  barrels  bulk  in  excess  of  the  imports 
of  1850.  The  cost  of  transportation  on  the  above  one  himdred 
thousand  barrels  bulk  was  an  average  of  about  nine  shillings  a  bar- 
rel fi-om  Detroit,  or  a  gross  sum  of  $112,000  for  the  transportation 
of  100,000  barrels  for  a  distance  of  600  miles,  all  by  water,  with  the 
exception  of  one  mile.  The  opening  of  a  ship  canal  at  this  point 
would  imdoubtedly  reduce  this  cost  by  two-thirds  within  three  years; 
and  within  six  years  the  actual  savings  would  defi-ay  the  whole  cost  of 
construction. 

Above  the  Sault  is  the  whole  coast  of  Lake  Superior,  awaiting  only 
fi^ee  communication  with  the  lakes  below  to  send  forth  the  rich  mineral 
treasures  of  that  region  in  exchange  for  the  manufactures  and  merchan- 
dise of  the  east. 

The  lake  is  356  miles  in  length,  having  an  American  coast  to  the 
extent  of  not  much  less  than  900  miles.  The  area  of  the  lake  is 
32,000  square  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  fi-om  Grand  Island  to  Nee- 
pigon  bay  is  160  miles,  and  its  mean  depth  of  water  900  feet,  with 
an  elevation  of  627  feet  above  the  level  ol  the  sea,  and  49  feet  above 
the  waters  of  Huron  and  Michigan.  The  water  is  beautifiilly  clear  and 
transparent,  and  abounds  with  the  most  delicious  firesh-water  fish,  the 
flavor  and  richness  of  which  infinitely  exceed  those  ol  the  lower 
lakes,  so  that  they  will  always  command  a  higher  price  in  the  market- 
One  species,  the  siskawit,  has  only  to  be  knowTi  in  the  New  York  and 
eastern  markets  in  order  to  supersede  all  varieties  of  sea-fish,  for  un- 
questionably none  approach  it  in  succulence  and  flavor. 

This  lake  is  fed  by  about  eighty  streams,  none  of  them  navigable, 
except  for  canoes,  owing  to  the  falls  and  rapids  with  which  they 
abound.  The  more  prominent  of  these  rivers,  flowing  through  Ameri- 
can territory,  are  the  Montreal,  Black,  Presque  Isle,  Ontonagon,  Eagle, 
Little  Montreal,  Sturgeon,  Huron,  Dead,  Carp,  Chocolate,  La  Prairie, 
Two-hearted,  and  Tequamenen.  The  Ontonagon  and  Sturgeon  are  the 
largest  and  most  important  rivers,  wliich,  by  the  removal  of  some  ob- 
structions at  their  mouths  and  the  construction  of  piers  to  prevent  the 
fannation  of  bars,  might  be  converted  into  excellent  and  spacious  hwr^ 
16 
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bcnrs,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  some  of  tbe  most  ralimble  misej^ 
where  the  want  of  safe  anchora^^e  is  now  severely  felt. 

The  mouth  of  the  Ontonagon  is  already  a  place  of  some  growing 
business,  as  is  La  Pointe,  at  the  Apostle  islands,  where  is  a  good 
harbor.  Eagle  and  Copper  harbors  are  also  places  of  commerce  for 
the  importation  of  supphes  and  the  shipment  of  mineral  produce.  Ance, 
at  the  head  of  Keweenaw  bay,  Marquette,  Isle  Royale,  where  there 
is  a  good  harbor,  are  all  places  rapidly  growing  into  importance.  It 
wouki  seem  that  the  whole  lake  coast,  from  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  the 
Isle  Boy  ale,  is  rich  in  iron  and  copper  ore,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  conceive  the  results  which  may  be  expected,  when  the  present 
mines  shall  have  been  developed  to  their  highest  standard  of  pro- 
ductiveness, and  others,  as  unquestionably  they  will  be,  discovered 
and  prepared  for  exploitation. 

There  are  at  present  two  steamers,  four  propellers,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  smaller  sailing  craft,  all  of  which  have  been  dragged  over- 
land, by  man  and  horse,  across  the  portage,  in  constant  employment 
carrying  up  supplies  and  bringing  back  returns  of  ore  and  metaL  All 
these  articles  have  necessarily  to  be  transhipped  and  carried  over  the 
isthmus;  and  yet,  under  all  these  disadvantages  and  drawbacks,  the 
traffic  is  profitable  and  progressive.  This  consideration  only  is  suf- 
ficient to  establish  the  positive  certainty  of  success  which  would  follow 
the  construction  of  an  adequate  and  well-protected  ship  canaL 

Indeed  it  may  be  asserted,  without  hesitation,  that  a  well-concerted 
system  of  pubhc  works,  river,  lake,  and  harbor  improvements,  are  only 
wanted  to  render  the  great  lake  regions,  and  this  district  not  the  least, 
the  most  valuable  and  most  important,  as  they  are  now  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  most  interesting  portion  of  the  Unitea  States. 

The  enrolled  tonnage  for  the  Mackinac  district,  according  to  the  of> 
ficial  reports  of  June  30,  1851,  is  stated  at  1,409  tons,  all  saiL  This 
is  evidently  inaccurate,  as  there  were  several  steamers  and  propellers 
plying,  at  that  very  date,  on  the  lake  above  the  Sault,  and  several 
small  steamers  running  re^larly  on  the  waters  of  Green  bay.  Lake 
Winnebago,  and  the  Fox  river. 

The  extreme  inaccuracy,  looseness,  and  brevi^  of  the  returns  kept 
and  reports  made  from  most  of  the  lake  ports  of  entry  can  hardly  be 
too  much  deprecated  or  deplored,  rendermg  it,  as  they  do,  impossible 
to  compile  a  complete  report  of  the  lake  commerce  sufficiently  expUcit, 
and  with  details  sufficiently  full,  to  the  perfect  understanding  of  a  sub- 
ject at  once  so  intricate  and  so  important. 

Canada  trade  in  1851. 
Imports $3,967    Dutjr  collected $818 

No.  16. — ^District  of  Milwaukib. 

Port  of  entry,  Milwaukie;  latitude  43^  3'  45",  longitude  87^  67'; 
population  in  1840,  1,712;  in  1860,  20,061. 

This  district,  wluch  formerly  was  attached  to  that  of  Chicago,  was 
erected  in  1860,  and  the  returns  embraced  in  this  report,  being  we  first 
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timl  bave  been  made  of  its  lake  commercey  give  litde  opportuni^  for 
comparison. 

Toe  coast  extends  from  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin,  southward  to  the 
northern  line  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  a  distance  of  about  a  hundred 
mfles,  embracing  the  ports  of  Sheboygan,  Port  Washington,  Kenosha, 
or  Southport,  Racine,  and  Milwaukie.  These  ports  are  all  situated  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  on  the  western  shore  ot  Lake  Michigan.  She- 
boygan is  immediately  adjoining  the  district  of  Mackinac ;  has  a  good 
tituatioQ  for  business,  though  the  harbor  needs  some  improvement. 
The  State  legislature  has  authorized  a  loan  fi)r  this  purpose  of  $10,000. 
There  is  an  excellent  farming  country  in  the  rear  of^  Sheboygan,  the 
soil  of  which  ordinarily  produces  good  returns  of  the  first  quali^  of 
grain;  in  the  last  two  years,  however,  the  wheat  crop  has  be^  almost 
a  total  failure. 

The  imports  of  this  port  for  1851,  were $1,304,961 

Exports  do        do        do  121,705 

Total 1,426,666 

Entrances,  730. 

Port  Washington,  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Milwaukie,  is  a  port 
of  a  growing  and  important  trade,  its  harbor  being  formed  by  the 
projection  of  a  pier  into  the  lake.  The  town  is  situated  on  a  high  bluffy 
which  shields  tne  pier  fix)m  westerly  winds.  The  country  circumjacent 
is  well  adapted  for  agriculture,  grazing,  and  wool-growing.  The  trade 
of  this  port  is  steadily  on  the  increase. 

Importsof  Port  Washington  for  1851 $904,400 

Exports  do  do         139,450 

Total -    1,043,850 

Southport,  the  name  of  which  has  been  recently  changed,  with  good 
taste,  to  the  old  Indian  appellation  of  Kenosha,  is  a  flourishing  place 
siluated  on  the  bluffs,  35  miles  south  of  Milwaukie,  and  sixty  north  of 
Chicago.    Under  the  protection  of  the  bluffs  upon  which  the  town 
stands,  piers  have  been  extended  into  the  lake,  alongside  which  vessels 
may  lie  and  load  or  discbarge  cargoes,  except  during  the  prevalence  of 
9iTODg  easterly  gales,  during  the  height  of  which  the  seas  sometimes 
are  heaped  on  the  piers,  and  break  with  such  violence  as  to  compel  the 
flipping  to  stand  <m  into  the  lake  for  sea-room.    Like  the  rest  of  this 
portion  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  the  soil  aboat  Soutl^rt  is  of  a  nature 
to  encourage  agricultural  pursuits ;  and  in  consequence  the  back  coun- 
liy  is  increasing  v^ry  rapidly  in  population,  and  the  prairies  beginning 
to  export  their  rich  and  varied  produce,  the  result  of  which  is  a  growth 
of  the  commerce  of  the  port  beyond  the  anticipations  of  the  most  san- 
nine. 
The  returns  show  the  impcnrts  for  1851  to  have  been.. ... .  $1,306,856 

Do  do  exports  for  1861  .....       661,228 

Total ^ 1,968,084 
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Racine  lies  tda  nules  north  from  Kenosha,  on  a  beantifbl  stream  xH 
the  same  name,  which  forms  a  harbor  in  all  respects  excelleni;,  except 
for  the  wonted  drawback  of  an  awkward  bar  at  its  mouth.  The  jpopu- 
lation  of  Racine  in  1840  was  about  1,500;  in  1850  it  was  5,111.  The 
principal  business,  however,  is  d(me  on  piers,  which  prc^'ect  from  its 
.mouth,  as  at  Kenosha.  The  city  is  on  a  height,  and  is,  without  doubt, 
the  most  beautiful  site  for  a  lake  city,  west  of  Cleveland.  The  back 
country,  depending  on  the  city  for  supplies  and  a  market,  is  very  similar 
.to  that  already  described  in  other  parts  of  the  district. 

Its  imports  for  1851,  were $1,473,125 

Exportsfor        do  1,034,590 

Total 2,507,716 


Entrances,  1,462. 

Milwaukie,  the  port  of  entry  and  principal  port  in  the  district,  is  sit* 
uated  on  Milwaukie  river,  which  forms  a  good  harbor  for  vessels  and 
steamers  of  light  draught,  but  it  needs  some  improvement  to  make  it 
easy  of  access  to  larger  crafl.  The  harbor  of  Milwaukie  is  in  one 
respect  very  favorably  situated,  as  there  is  a  sort  of  bay,  or  bayou,  run- 
•Bin^  in  belJad  the  Zrth  point,  making  a  feir  shelte/againBf  all  but 
easterly  winds.  . 

The  city  stands  partly  on  the  river,  and  partly  on  the  bluffs,  wliich 
are  yery  high  and  overlook  the  lake  for  many  miles.  It  is  ninety  miles 
north  from  Chicago,  and  contains  25,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  terminus 
of  the  Milwaukie  and  Mississippi  railway,  which  is  finished  some  fifty 
miles  west,,  and  is  intended  eventually  to  communicate  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi at  Dubuque,  or  Prairie  du  Cbien.  This  road  runs  through  one 
of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  Wisconsin,  and  will  bring  immense  trafiic 
to  this  port.  Of  late,  owin^  mainly  to  the  partial  failure  of  the  wheat 
crop  during  the  two  successive  years  of  1849  and  1850,  the  commerce 
of  this  district  has  not  augmented  so  rapidly  as  for  several  years  pre- 
viously, or  as  it  probably  would  have  done  in  the  event  of  good  or 
average  crops. 

The  city  of  Milwaukie  increased  in  population  fi*om  1,712  inhabit- 
ants in  1840,  to  20,061  in  1850,  being  a  ratio  of  1,072  per  cent  ^eater 
than  that  of  any  other  city  during  the  same  period.  It  is  situated 
805  miles  northwest  firom  Washington. 

The  commerce  in  1851  is  estimated  for  the  city  as  follows : 

Imports $14,571,371 

Exports... •. 2,607,824 

Total.' 17,179,196 

Entrances,  1,361. 

The  commerce  of  the  whole  district  for  the  same  year  was : 

Imports'. $19,660,718 

Exports 4,564,779 

Total 24,125,510 

Total  entrances.  6.000. 
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The  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage,  on  the  80th  June,  1851,  was  set 
down  in  the  official  Teport  at  2,946  tons,  of  which  287  tons  were  steam, 
and  2,659  tons  sail.  The  official  report  of  the  collector,  however,  pub- 
lished at  the  end  of  the  season,  makes  the  tonnage  of  the  district 
amount  to  6,526  tons,  giving  empk>jment  to  325  men.  Therefore  there- 
must  be  an  error  somewhere,  as  it  is  not  possible  that  the  tonnage  of 
the  district  should  have  more  than  doubled  itself  within  a  few  months. 
Such  inconsistencies,  however,  seem  to  be  the  rule,  not  the  exception,- 
ki  the  reports  of  the  lake  districts. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  business  in  a  few  prominent  arti- 
des  of  trade,  in  this  district,  for  export  from  the  several  ports';  and  the 
comparative  trade  of  the  port  of  entry  for  the  years  1850  and  1851, 
according  to  the  returns. 


AxtidM. 

Milwaiilde. 

Baoiiie. 

■ 

KcBotha.' 

Sheboj^gan. 

1     ■    « 

Port  Wash- 
ington. 

1651. 

1850. 

1851. 

1851. 

• 

1851. 

1851. 

FlMor terrels.. 

K^MK •mm  m  m  m    mm  v^O *  •  •  » 

113,233 

3,839 

2,331 

1«1,904 

47,096 

175,723 

22,233 

226,256 

385,840 

29,120 

262 

987,840 

100,017 

476 

1,426 

297,758 

2,100 

15^270 

5,000 

126,595 

22,977 

1,112 

1,712 

272,678 

80,898 

40,908 

18,941 

106,471 

112,000 

22,400 

55 

2,651 
56 

163 

8,Q0O 

.  .  . 

- 

Wheat Iwdielfl.. 

233,062 
59,769 
55,169 
31, 168 
\     30,781 
20,160 

. 

Otia ........ .do.... 

Bailef. .do.... 

Coni ....do.... 

3,650. 

1,000 

•  • 

2,009 
1,500 

Wool praadA.. 

9,250 
69,440 

• 

I^UV  ....A.  .. .  do .... 

AAm torn. . 

976 
1,050,000 

. 

201 

900 

Lead po«iidi.. 

LnnlMr lifeet.. 

-* . 

1,833 

247 

1,199 

3,384 

W.^Am                                If 

fthlfiM do . . 

• 

FSA. bamla.. 

200 

The  imports  consist  principally  of  assorted  merchandisi 
far  the  consumption  of  a  new  country — salt,  and  the  bousehc 
of  em^;rants.     This  district  reports  no  trade  with  Canada^' 
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BtatemmU  ihawing  iheprmcipal  ariicle$  of  export  and  mporif  €oashn$e^  w 

the  diitrict  of  miluatikief  Airing  the  year  1851. 


nCFORTS. 


Merchandise  .... 

Sundries  

Salt , 

Salt 

Fruit 

Fish 

Lumber 

Laths  <. 

Shingles 

Ced£  posts 

Whiskey 

Coal 

Pig  iron 

Water-lime 

Cut-stone 

Cheese 

Tan-bark 

Railroad  iroii,  &c 

Fruit  trees 

Locomotives  .... 
Potter's  clay 


30,594 

6,980 

31,985 

34,881 

17,617 

1,208 

40,401 

4,556 

13,125 

12,788 

6,517 

2,177 

507 

2,329 

350 

124,240 

1,375 

556 

11,150. 

4. 

150 


tons 


cc 


bags . . 
barrels 

u 
«( 

Mfeet. 
M.... 
M.... 


barrels 
tons. . . 


t( 


barrels 

tons 

pounds 
cords., 
tons... 


tons 


$15,297,000 
8,502,287 

4,698 
43,601 
26,275 

4,832 

404,010 

45,560 

26,250 

2,556 
65,170 
15,23» 
12,400 

3,494 

1,750 

7,454 
27,500 
27,800 

2,787 

40,000 

450 


19,560,7ia 


EXPORTS. 


Flour 

Pork 

Beef 

Wheat. . . . 

Oats 

Barley . 

Wool 

Hides 

Ashes 

Lard 

Broom-cora 


barrels 
it 


• 

bushels , 


142,015 

5,000 

4,043 
687,634 
193,405 
137,163 
372,708  pounds. 
504,500       "      . 

1,418  tons 

46,000  pounds. 
843  tons 


cc 


l( 


$426,046 

70,000 

28,801 

412,680 

38,681 

274,827 

111,819^ 

20,180 

141,800 

3,280 

8,480 
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ExporU — Continued. 


Com 

Merchandise 

Lead 

Lime 

Brick 

Hay 

8hip-knees. . 

Lumber 

Laths 

Shingles 

Fish , 

Wood 

Staves 

Hops 

Hoop-poles  . 
Potaloes.. .. 
SoMdries 


72,342  bushels 

1,535  tons 

987,840  pounds 

2,500  bairels . .  . . 

858,900 

250  tons 

279 

1,833  M  feet 

247M 

1,199M 

3,584  barrels  . .  . . 

10,000  cords 

200  M 

10  tons 

50M 

35,000  bushels 

4,534  tons 


Taloa. 


$28,936 

767,000 

49,392 

3,700 

4,265 

2,500 

5,580 

18,330 

2,470 

2,997 

14,336 

20,000 

4,000 

4,000 

500 

7,600 

2,093,856 


4,564,797 


No.  17. — ^District  of  Chigaoo. 

Port  of  entry,  Chicago;  latitude  42°  OO',  longitude  87®  35';  popu- 
lation in  1840,  4,470;  in  1860,  29,963. 

This  district  is  about  eighty  miles  in  extent  of  coast-line  firom  Michi- 
gan City,  in  Indiana,  to  Waukegan,  Illinois,  embracing  tliat  portion  of 
the  coast  of  Lake  Michigan  bordering  on  the  States  of  Indiana  and 
niiDois.  Michigan  City,  Waukegan,  and  Chicago,  are  the  only  ports* 
The  con&merce  of  Michigan  Ci^^  is  comparatively  small ;  but  having 
&o  definite  returns  from  that  point,  it  may  be  roughly  estimated  at 
$600,000.  It  is  the  only  lake  port  of  Indiana,  and  is  about  forty  miles 
east  from  Chicago,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake  to  that  ci^. 
The  Michigan  Central  railway  passes  through  this  place  en  route  for 
Chicago,  and  most  of  the  supplies  of  merchandise  are  received  by  it. 
The  exports  of  flour,  wheat,  corn  and  oats  from  this  place  are  worthy 
of  some  consideration. 

Waukegan  is  situated  forty  miles  north  from  Chicago,  on  the  western 
«hore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  is  a  thriving  place  of  business,  though  ita 
harbor  consists  only  of  piers,  extending  into  the  lake,  similar  to  those  at 
Racine,  Sheboygan,  ana  other  places  m  the  district  of  Milwaukie.  The 
country  circumjacent  to  it  is  becoming  rapidly  populous,  and  the  land 
W  fertile  and  adapted  amply  and  abundantly  to  repay  all  the  expenses 
rftoil  and  time  annually  bestowed  upon  it. 

It  cajonoty  thereforei  be  reasonably  doubted  that  its  annual  increase 
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will  not  fall  short  of  the  general  progress  of  its  own  and  die  neighboring 

States. 

The  account  of  the  tonnage  of  this  place  is  as  follows: 

The  entrances  at  Waukegan  during  the  year  1851  were  1,058 ;  beu 

698  steamers,  244  propellers,  14  brigs,  105  schooners,  2  barques,  an( 

3  sloops. 

The  following  is  a  concise  statement  of  the  commerce  of  Waukegan, 

with  th^  names  of  some  of  the  leading  articles  both  of  import  and  ex-* 

port: 

IMPORTS. 


Articles. 


Merchandise 

Lumber 

Shingles 

Laths 

Salt 

Flour 

Apples 

W  hiskey 

Lime 

Broom-corn 

Sundries  unenumerated 

Total  imports. 


tons 

. . .  M. 
...M. 
...M. 

barrels . 
...do... 


..do. 
..dow 
..do. 
bales. 


Qmui^. 


1,110 
4,368 
809 
476 
2,804 
371 
809 
451 
210 
108 


TdM. 


$555,000 

43,680 

2,022 

4,750 

4,206 

1,113 

1,213 

4,510 

316 

168 

2,767 


619,834 


EXPORTS. 


Articles. 


Wheat bushels. 

Oats do... 

Corn do. . . 

Barley   do.. . 

Seed do.. . 

Flour barrels. 

Pork do.. . 

Eggs do... 

Wool pounds. 

.Sundries  unenumerated 


Total  exports. 
Total  imports. 


Total  commerce  of  Waukegan 


173,129 

64,090 

29,874 

8,943 

1,480 

3,340 

250 

62 

35,800 


Talue. 


$103,977 

12,918 

11,949 

4,471 

1,480 

10,020 

3,500 

372 

10,740 

35,391 


194,818 
619,834 


814,652 


r 
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The  city  of  Chicago  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  river,  with  a 
population  of  about  40,000,  and,  as  the  river  debouches  into  the  head 
of  Lake  Michigan,  is  therefore  the  inmost  port  of  the  lake,  and  the  fax- 
ihest  advanced  into  th^  country,  which  supplies  its  export  and  consumes 
its  import  trade.  It  is,  on  this  account,  most  favorably  situated  tor  a 
commercial  depot.  The  river  within  a  mile  of  its  mouth  being  made  up 
into  two  affluents,  the  northern  and  southern,  the  city  lies  on  both  banks 
of  the  main  river,  and  to  the  west  of  both  the  tributaries,  with  floating 
bridges  whereby  to  fecilitate  easy  communication  for  the  citizens.  Four 
miles  south  of  the  dty,  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  falls  into  the 
south  branch  at  a  place  called  Bridgeport,  and  up  to  this  point  this 
stream  is  navigable  for  the  largest  lake  craft.  The  first  level  of  the 
canal  is  fed  fi-om  this  stream  by  means  of  huge  steam-pumps,  which  are 
constantly  employed  in  forcing  water  to  the  height  of  about  eight  feet. 
On  entering  the  canal,  therefore,  the  boats  first  ascend  a  lock  of  about 
eight-feet  hft,  and  thence,  on  their  wav  to  the  Illinois,  continually  lock 
downward  till  they  reach  the  lower  level  of  that  valley.  This  canal 
13  ninety-eight  miles  in  length  from  Bridgeport  to  Peru,  on  the  Illinois, 
and  by  means  of  it  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  lakes  are  united, 
so  that  canal  boats  can  readily  pass  from  Chicago  to  St.  Louis^  and  vice 
vena,  as  indeed  to  any  point  of  the  Illinois  river,  without  detention  or 
transhipment  of  cargo. 

The  Galena  and  Chicago  Union  railway  is  open  firom  Chicago  to  Roch- 
fbrd,  a  distance  of  eighty  miles,  and  will  soon  be  finish^l  to  Freeport, 
where  it  will  effect  a  junction  with  the  Galena  branch  of  the  lUmois 
Central  railway.  The  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  road  is  completed  to 
Juliet,  forty  miles'  distance  from  Chicago,  which  is  eventually  to  con- 
nect Chicago  with  Rock  island,  and  which  is  expected  to  be  completed 
and  opened,  within  the  space  of  one  year,  to  the  Mississippi. 

It  is  proposed  to  intersect  Illinois  with  a  net-wdrk  of^  railways,  by 
which  Chicago  shall  be  connected  with  every  portion  of  the  State;  and 
beside  these  Unes,  two  or  three  others  are  projected  with  the  intent  of 
connecting  that  city  with  Green  Bay,  Milwaukie,  Beloit,  and  Janes- 
ville,  Wisconsin,  by  railway,  but  it  is  still  problematical  whether  they 
will  be  wrought  to  a  successful  termination. 

It  is  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  advantageous  situation  above  described, 
that  Chicago  owes  her  rapid  growth  during  the  past  few  years,  her  en- 
viable commercial  position  for  the  present,  and  her  briUiant  prospects 
for  the  future. 

In  1840  Chicago  had  a  population  of  less  than  5,000;  in  1850  it  num- 
bered upward  of  28,000,  having  increased  in  one  year,  as  shown  by  the 
returns  of  the  city  census  of  1849,  over  5,200;  and  the  lowest  estimate 
put  upon  the  population  in  January,  1852,  is  35,000  souls,  while  more 
generally  it  is  rated  at  nearly  40,000  individuals.  No  parallel  for  so 
great  an  increase  exists. 

The  following  tables  will  give  some  idea  of  the  details  of  the  com- 
merce of  Chicago,  which  will  be  found  interesting  as  showing  the  pro- 
gressive business  of  the  city,  during  a  long  series  of  successive  years, 
as  well  as  the  alteration  of  the  character  of  that  business,  as  affected  by 
the  continual  progression  of  the  country,  fh)m  an  earlier  and  more  im- 
perfect to  a  fuller  and  better  developed  system  of  cultivation. 
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The  proeressive  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Chicago  is  ex- 
hibited during  a  series  of  fourteen  years,  which  will  be  found  to  give 
the  best  idea  of  the  actual  progression  of  the  place. 

Iin|Kirts.  £x|MMta» 

Tn  1836 $325,203  $1,000 

1837 373,677  10,066 

1838 679,174  16,044 

1839 630,980  38,843 

1840 662,106  228,636 

1841 664,347  348,862 

1842 664,347  669,306 

1843 971,849  682,210 

1844 1,686,416  786,604 

1846 2,043,446  1,643,619 

1846 2,027,160  1,813,468 

1847 2,641,862  2,296,299 

1861 24,410,400  6,396,471 

From  1842  to  1847  the  leading  articles  of  export  were  wheat,  flour, 
beef,  pork,  and  wooL  The  quantities  exported  in  those  years  were  as 
follows : 

9  Whett,  bushelt.    Hour,  barrels.  Beef  and  poik.  Wool,  pounds 

barrels. 

In  1842 686,907  2,920  16,209  1,600 

1843 628,967  10,786  21,492  22,060 

1844 891,894  6,320  14,938  96,636 

1845 966,860  13,762  13,268  216,616 

1846 1,459,694  28,046  31,224  281,222 

1847 1,974,304  32,538  48,920  411,488 

From  1848  to  1851  no  valuation  was  made  of  the  importations  or 
exportations ;  and  the  valuation  of  1848  is  deemed  so  utterly  incorrect 
as  to  be  valueless  and  unworthy  of  citation  ;  for  the  valuation  for  that 
year  included,  under  the  head  of  exports,  every  small  bill  of  sale, 
whether  sent  into  the  circumjacent  country  for  domestic  consumption, 
or  shipped,  coastwise  or  foreign,  by  the  lake,  for  actual  exportation- 
It  is  therefore  set  aside. 

The  following  table  shows  the  importations  of  lumber  during  the 
years  mentioned : 


Articles. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

Boards feet.. 

Laths No... 

Shingles do. . . 

38,188,235 

5, 655, 700 

12, 148, 500 

60,000,250 
10, 025, 189 
20,000,000 

73,259,553 
19,281,733 
39, 057, 750 

100,364,791 
19, 890, 700 
55,423,750 

125,066,437 
27,583,475 
60,338,250 
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The  table  below  exhibits  some  of  the  leading  articles  of  export 
from  Chicago  during  the^  same  series  of  years,  and  shows  the  nature 
and  increase  or  decrease  of  the  trade  in  various  articles : 


1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

Wheat InnhclB.. 

Hovr iNurreli.. 

Cora l»iulieb.. 

C^te.... ......do.... 

Beef. barrab.. 

PuffE  .......  ..do.... 

TaDnv. . . . . .  ..do.... 

1,974,304 

32,598 

67,315 

38,892 

26,504 

22,416 

203,436 

139,009 

47,248 

28,243 

411,088 

8,774 

2, 160, 000 
45,200 
550,460 
66,280 
19,733 
34,467 
513,005 

1,936,264 
51,309 
644,848 
26,849 
48,436 
17,940 

788,451 

66,432 

262,013 

158,054 

40,870 

16,598 

719, 100 

724,500 

909,910 

85,409 

913,862 

427,820 

71,832 

3,221,317 

605,827 

53,685 

19,990 

1,084,377 

684,600 
850,709 

2,996,747 

1,524,600 

'llDllttAflffr                      nO 

209,078 
500,000 

182,758 

Wool poviidi.. 

HidM No.. 

520,242 

1,086,944 
1,617 

CANADIAN  TRADE  IN  1851. 

Exports  of  domestic  produce  and  mant^actures. 

In  American  vessels 

In  British  vessels 


$93,008 
23,117 

116,185 


Imports.  Datjr  oolleoted. 

In  American  vessels $4,935  31,204 

In  British  vessels 876  182 

6,811  1,386 

Tonnage  inward. — ^American  vessels — steam 2  652  tons. 

sail 2  290    " 

British  vessels— sail 2  428    " 

Tonnage  outward^-^American  vessels — steam 5  2,183  tons. 

sail 7  1,628    " 

British  vessels 2  428   " 


The  country  around  the  city  for  miles  is  a  level  prairie,  the  soil  of 
which  is  very  fertile ;  which  has  given  Chicago  its  great  agricultural 
start,  and  laid  the  permanent  foundation  for  its  increase. 

The  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  which  comes  into  the  southens 
itream  at  Bridgeport,  passes  through  one  of  the  finest  agricultural 
districts  in  the  State,  embracing  the  valleys  of  the  Au  Plaine,  de 
Fhine,  Fox,  Kanlakee,  and  Illinois  rivers,  and  finally,  by  means  of  the 
latter,  opens  up  to  a  northern  market  the  great  com  valley  of  the  West. 
Tbis  canal  was  first  opened  for  business  in  May,  1848,  and  has,  there- 
bttt  been  bat  four  seasons  in  operatioui 
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Owing,  however,  to  a  partial  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  in  this  portion 
of  the  State,  during  those  three  years,  the  returns  of  tolls  are  much 
smaller  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been.  The  eflfect  of  the 
water  connexion  of  Chicago  with  St  Louis  may,  however,  be  seen  iu 
the  impetus  given  to  the  population  and  commerce  of  the  city  at  or 
near  that  period. 

The  canal  tolls  in  1848  amounted  to  $83,773;  in  1849,  to  $118,787 ; 
in  1850,  to  $121,972;  and  in  1861,  to  $173,390. 

According  to  Judge  Thomas's  report,  made  in  compliance  with  a  reso 
iution  of  the  river  and  harbor  convention,  in  1847,  the  first  shipment  of 
beef  was  made  from  Chicago  in  1833;  but  that  shipment  must  have 
been  very  trifling,  since,  in  1836  the  whole  exports  from  the  port  were 
valued  at  $1,009;  in  1837  they  rose  to  $11,065;  in  1838  to  $16,044; 
in  1839  to  over  $32,000;  and  in  1840  to  $228,635.  In  1840  the  im- 
ports were  valued  at  $562,106.  Since  that  year  the  increase  in  every 
article  of  export  has  been  rapid,  except  wheat,  which,  for  the  three 
years  last  past,  exhibits  a  decrease. 

The  commerce  of  the  port  of  Chicago  in  1851  amounts  to  the  sum 
of  $29,805,871,  consisting  of  $5,395,471  exports,  and  $24,410,400 
imports.  At  first  view  there  appears  in  this  statement  a  far  greater 
discrepancy  between  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  than  is  usual 
even  m  new  countries.  The  difference  may,  however,  be  accounted 
for  on  this  consideration:  that,  beside  large  quantities  of  rich  and  costly 
goods,  all  sorts  of  ready-made  clothing,  hats,  caps,  boots,  and  shoes, 
for  the  St.  Louis  market,  are  ijmported  through  Chicago,  and  by  canal 
and  river  to  their  destination,  all  going  to  swell  the  importation  returns 
for  the  extensive  and  growing  trade  of  this  place ;  whereas,  the  goods 
are,  fi-om  St.  Louis,  distributed  to  all  sections  of  the  country,  as  yet 
too  poor  and  new  to  remit  articles  of  produce  for  exportation  by  the 
same  route.  To  this  it  must  be  added  that  casual  fluctuations  in  the 
market  prices  at  Chicago  or  St.  Louis  frequently  determine  the  course 
by  whicn  inland  domestic  produce  is  shipped  to  the  seaboard,  whether 
by  the  lakes  or  the  Mississippi,  so  that  there  may  be  an  apparent  bal- 
ance of  trade  against  Chicago,  when  there  is  none  such  in  reality. 

In  1851,  Chicago  received — mostly  from  the  Illinois — and  exported, 
no  less  than  3,221,317  bushels  of  com;  also  received  by  lake,  mostly 
from  the  lumber  districts  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  125,000,000  feet 
of  lumber,  60,000,000  of  shingles,  and  27,000,000  pieces  of  bith,  of 
which,  according  to  the  Chicago  Tribune — esteemed  the  commercial 
ioumal  of  that  place  most  worthy  of  confidence — 54,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  were  shipped  by  canal,  ahd  44,000,000  of  these  reached  the 
Illinois  river;  51,000,000  of  shingles  were  shipped  by  canal,  and 
47,000,000  of  these  reached  the  Illinois ;  while  ol  lath  12,000,000  left 
Chicago  for  the  south,  of  which  11,000,000  passed  beyond  the  terminus 
of  the  canal. 

The  continued  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  in  northern  Illinois  has  turned 
the  attention  of  farmers  to  grazing  and  wool-growing,  for  which  the 
prairie  lands  are  admirably  adapted,  and  of  this  thd  results  are  par- 
tially seen  in  the  returns. 

In  1851  there  were  slaughtered  and  packed,  for  American  and  Eng- 
lish markets,  in  Chicago,  21,806  head  of  cattle.    The  shipments  of 
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\)eef  during  the  same  year  were  62^866  barrels ;  and  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  thai  this  beef  is  of  the  finest  quality,  for  Chicago  beef  is  at 
this  day  as  well  known,  both  in  the  American  and  English  markets,  for 
its  succulence  and  tenderness,  as  if  it  had  been  an  established  article 
in  the  provision  trade  for  centuries,  instead  of  years. 

The  growth  of  wool  in  Illinois  is  not  yet,  by  any  means,  developed, 
the  trade  in  this  article  not  having  been  ten  years  in  existence,  at  the 
utmost,  yet  the  exports  of  1851  amounted  to  1,086,944  pounds. 

Over  and  above  these  shipments,  increased  by  the  addilion  of  20,000 
barrels  of  pork,  there  were  exported  during  the  year  great  numbers  of 
cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep,  driven,  or  transported  by  railway  and  steamer, 
from  the  prairies  of  Illinois  to  the  markets  of  Buffalo,  Albany,  and  New 
York,  alive.  If  these  be  taken  as  the  results  of  the  first  few  years  of 
the  grazing  business,  what  may  not  be  expected  of  the  great  resources 
of  these  prairie  States,  when  they  shall  be  fully  developed  and  brought 
nearer  to  market  by  the  railway  facilities  which  are  ahready  contem- 
plated, and  perfected  by  the  complete  stocking  of  the  grazing  lands? 

Hemp  and  tobacco  are  also  large  products  of  this  State. 

The  arrivals  at  Chicago  for  1851  are  as  follows:  steamers,  662; 
TO-opellers,  183;  schooners,  1,182;  brigs,  239;  barques,  13;  total,  2,279. 
Tonnage  of  the  season,  inward,  968,600. 

The  enrolled  tonnage  of  the  district  on  the  30th  of  June,  1851,  was 
23,105,  being  707  tons  steam,  and  22,397  tons  sail. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export  and  import  coastwise,  at  the  port  of  Chicago, 
during  the  year  1851 : 

EXPORTS. 


ArtieleB. 


Flour barrels 

Wheat bushels 

Com : do 

Barley do 

Oats do 

Hemp pounds 

Beef. .oarrels 

Pork do 

TaUow pounds 

Lard do 

Hams do 

Shoulders do 

Hides number 

Wod pounds 

Tobacco do 

Timodiy  seed barrels 

Steam-engines number 

Sogar barrels 

Salt ; , do 

Reapers  ••••v •••..•  .number.  • . . 


Quantity. 


Yalue. 


71,723 

$216,169 

436,808 

262,084 

3,221,317 

1,169,674 

8,637 

4,268 

7fi7,089 

16,218 

694,783 

41,687 

62,866 

370,066 

20,622 

287,308 

1,084,377 

66,062 

2,976,747 

238,140 

899,604 

81,960 

660,966 

32,648 

31,617 

88,627 

1,086,944 

326,083 

482,768 

48,276 

1,670 

11,690 

16 

76,000 

709 

14,180 

•  3,681 

6,371 

652 

56,200 
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Exporu — Continued. 


Artielei. 


Potatoes bushels. . 

Oil barrels. . 

Merchandise tons. . . 

High  wines barrels. . 

Leather pounds. . 

Lead do 

ton 


do. 


Furs do... 

Buffalo  robes do. . . 

Cattle number. 

Sundries  unenumerated 


2,000 

78 

2,491 

1,878 

33,876 

1,375,872 

144,380 

664,600 

7,216 

448 


IMPORTS. 


▲rticlei. 


Merchandise tons. . . . 

Barley bushels. . . 

Flour barrels 

Wheat bushels 

Lumber thousand  feet. 

Shingles thousand 

Lath thousand  pieces. 

Timber cubic  feet. 

Suffar pounds 

Molasses gallons 

Salt barrels 

Castings,  car  wheels  and  axles,  .pounds. 

Stoves number. . . 

Wood cords 

Wagons number 

Nails  and  spikes pounds 

Locomotives number.. . 

Leather pounds 

Iron tons 

Fruit barrels 

Fish do 

Coffee bags.. .. 

Coal tons. . .  • 

Sundries  unenumerated 


37,368 

12,331 

6,630 

26,084 

126,066 

60,338 

27,683 

410,679 

3,139,800 

81,166 

128,641 

347,600 

9,742 

6,924 

198 

44,034 

4 

41,667 

10,286 

9,836 

6,267 

11,316 

30,000 


Tafaw. 


$500 

1,872 

1,246,500 

18,780 

16,937 

68,793 

14,438 

664,600 

3,657 

13,440 

48,556 


6,396,471 


Tftlne. 


$21,081,300 

6,166 

19,890 

16,660 

1,260,660 

160,846 

276,830 

21,600 

282,682 

32,462 

192,811 

17,000 

97,420 

11,848 

9,900 

2,642 

40,000 

20,783 

411,440 

14,764 

27,036 

136,792 

160,000 

142,190 


34,410,400 
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THE  LAKES. 

Heretofore  the  various  districts  of  collection  have  been  presented 
separately,  with  such  statistics  as  were  attainable  and  deemed  neces^ 
Bary,  in  regard  to  their  respective  trade,  tonnage,  local  resources, 
avenues  and  outlets  for  external  communication,  and  for  the  facilities 
of  exporting  and  importing  produce,  merchandise,  &c. 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  establishment  of  the  districts  being 
arbitrary,  to  suit  the  conveniences  of  the  custom-house,  and  founded 
neither  on  geographical  position,  nor  territorial  limits  of  States — so  that 
at  one  time  characteristics  the  most  different  are  presented  in  one  and 
the  same  district,  and  at  another  many  adjacent  districts  possess  iden- 
tically the  same  qualities  and  facilities — ^it  has  been  judged  best,  with 
a  view  to  presenting  a  general  and  comprehensible  synopsis  of  the  va- 
rious regicms,  with  their  several  interests,  trades,  improvements,  and 
requirements  of  fortber  improvement,  to  give  a  cursory  sketch  of  this 
most  interesting  region,  lake  by  lake;  and  thereafter  to  collect  the 
whole  lake  country,  with  its  interests,  and  influence  on  the  cities  of  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  on  the  increase,  wealth,  and  well-being  of  the  con* 
federacy  at  large,  into  one  brief  summary. 

Commencing,  therefore,  from  the  easternmost  terminus  of  the  lake 
country  proper,  and  proceeding  in  due  order  westward,  the  first  to  be 
mentioned  isy 

LAKE    CHAMPLAIN. 

This  la^e  lie^  between  the  States  of  Vermont  and  New  York,  on  the 
east  and  west,  and  for  a  small  distance,  at  the  northern  end,  within  the 
British  province  of  Canada  East  It  is  about  110  miles  in  len^h  fi:x)m 
north  to  south,  and  varies  in  width  from  half  a  mile  to  14  miles,  with 
a  depth  of  water  varying  from  54  to  282  feet.  Its  principal  feeders 
are  the  outlet  of  Lake  George,  at  Ticonderoga,  the  rivers  Saranac, 
Chazy,  Au  Sable,  Missisquoi,  Winooski,  and  Wood  and  other  creeks. 
Its  outlet  is  by  the  Sorel,  Richelieu,  or  St.  John's  river,  into  the  St. 
Lawrence,  some  45  miles  below  Montreal 

The  New  York  and  Vermont  shores  of  this  lake  are  of  a  character 
the  most  opposite  imaginable,  that  to  the  eastward  being  for  the  most 
part  highly  cultivated,  fertile,  and  well  settled,  with  grazing  and  dairy 
ranns,  fiuiiishing  supplies  for  a  thriving  business  in  produce;  while  the 
counties  of  New  York  to  the  westward,  wild,  rocky,  barren,  and  rising 
into  vast  mountains  intersected  by  lakes,  with  little  or  no  bottom  lands 
and  intervales,  sends  down  lumber  and  iron  in  vast  quantities;  above 
ten  thousand  tons  of  iron  ore,  nine  thousand  of  bloom  and  bar,  and 
nearly  three  thousand  of  pig-iron,  having  passed  down  the  lake  and 
entered  the  Champlain  canal  in  1851. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  large  lumber  trade,  partially  frcHn  Canada, 
passing  down  this  lake  and  canal,  to  the  amount  last  year  of  116 
midioQS  o£JkeL 

The  whole  value  of  the  commerce  of  Lake  Champlain  was,  for  1846, 
about  eleven  millions;  for  1847,  seventeen;  and  for  I85I9  above  twenty- 
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BIX  millions  of  dollars*  Its  licensed  tonnage  for  the  same  year  was 
8,130.  The  avenues  and  outlets  of  this  lake  trade  are  the  Chambly 
canal,  and  Sorel  river  improvements,  to  the  St,  Lawrence  river,  afford- 
ing a  free  navigation  up  or  down  the  lakes  from  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  and  the  Champlain  canal,  uniting  at 
Waterfi>rd  with  the  Erie  canal  and  Hudson  river,  and  thence  giving 
access  to  the  port  of  New  York  and  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  the  Ogdeas- 
burg  railroad,  from  a  fine  port  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  crossing  the 
upper  end  of  the  lake,  to  Burlington,  where  it  makes  a  junction 
with  the  Rutland  and  Vermont  Central  raifroads,  and  so  proceeds 
to  Boston  and  the  eastern  harbors  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  the  White- 
hall railroad  by  Ballston  to  Troy,  whence  it  has  communication,  viii 
the  Harlem  and  Hudson  river  railroads,  with  the  city  of  New  York — 
vast  facilities  for  transportation,  to  which  may  be  added  all  the  advan- 
tages for  vessels  ascending  the  lakes,  and  coasting,  possessed  individu- 
ally by  each  of  the  regions  lying  above  it,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  basin* 

LAKE   ONTARIO. 

r 

This  lake  is  180  miles  in  length  by  40  miles  in  average  width;  its 
mean  depth  is  500  feet,  its  height  above  the  sea  232,  and  its  area  6,300 
square  miles ;  its  principal  affluent  is  the  outlet  of  the  superfluous 
waters  of  aU  the  great  upper  lakes,  by  the  Niagara  Falls  and  river. 

Its  only  tributaries  of  any  consequence  are,  from  the  Canadian  side 
the  Trent  and  Credit,  and  from  the  State  of  New  York  the  Black  river, 
the  Oswego,  and  the  Genesee.  Its  natural  outlet  is  by  the  channel  of 
the  St  Lawrence,  through  the  thousand  isles,  and  down  a  steep  descent, 
broken  by  many  rapids  and  chutes,  to  Montreal;  and  theqpe  without 
further  difficulty  to  the  ocean. 

The  shores  of  this  lake  on  both  sides,  but  more  especially  on  the 
southern  or  New  York  coast,  combine  perhaps  the  most  populous,  thickly- 
settled,  and  productive  agricultural  regions  of  the  Umted  States,  inter- 
spersed at  every  few  miles  of  length  by  fine  and  flourishing  towns,  and 
beautiful  villages,  resting  upon  a  wheat  country — that  of  Genesee — ^in- 
ferior to  few  in  the  world  for  the  productiveness  of  its  soil,  and  the 
quality  of  its  grain;  and  a  fruit  or  orchard  country  not  easily  surpassed* 
It  has  also,  bordering  on  its  southern  shore,  the  most  valuable  and 
largely  exploited  salt  district  of  the  United  States;  while  all  the  regions 
adjoining  it  possess  rare  advantages  in  their  admirable  system  of  in- 
ternal conmiunication,  and  especially  in  the  Erie  canal,  running  nearly 
parallel  to  the  lake,  through  tneir  whole  length  for  a  distance  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty-three  miles  from  Buffalo,  on  Lake  Erie,  to  Albany, 
on  the  Hudson  river.  The  abundant  water-power  afforded  by  the 
rivers  falling  into  this  side  of  the  lake  is  turned  to  much  profit  for  the 
flouring  both  of  domestic  and  imported  grain,  for  transhipment  by  canal 
for  New  York  and  the  Atlantic  harbors. 

The  avenues  and  outlets  of  the  lake  are  as  follows: 

It  is  united  with  Lake  Erie  by  the  Welland  canal,  round  the  Falls 
of  Niagara,  capable  of  admitting  vessels  of  twenty-six  fett  beam,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  over  all,  and  nine  feet  draught — Sie  heaviest 
tiiat  can  be  carried  across  the  flats  of  Lakes  Su  Clair  above,  and  Sc 
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Peters  below — and  equal  to  the  stowage  of  three  thousand  barrels  under 
deck* 

Widi  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  it  has  communication  by  the  La- 
chine,  Beauhamois,  Cornwall,  and  Williamsburg  canals,  of  superior 
capacity  even  to  those  on  the  Welland,  constructed  to  admit  the  large 
lake  steamboats  plyinfr  between  Montreal,  Kingston,  and  Ogdensburg. 
Besides  these,  it  has  tiie  Oswego  canal,  falling  into  the  Erie  canal  at 
Syracuse;  and  the  Ogdensburg  and  the  Oswego  and  Syracuse  railways, 
uniting  with  the  Albaiw  and  Buflalo,  Great  Western,  Hudson  river, 
and  Vermont  system  of  railways,  having  ramifications  through  all  the 
New  England  States,  and  opening  up  to  it  free  access  to  all  the  more 
important  harbors  on  the  Atlantic. 

in  additicfn  to  these  direct  outlets,  it  of  course  incidentally  possesses 
ail  those  opening  from  Lake  Cbamplain. 

The  value  of  the  commerce  of  this  lake  for  1851  amounted  to  about 
thirty  millions,  and  its  licensed  tonnage  to  thiity-eight  thousand  tons. 
The  first  steamer  was  launched  on  this  lake  in  1816. 

LAKB    BRIB. 

This  lake,  which  lies  between  41^  22'  and  42^  62'  N.  latitude,  and 
78^  56'  and  83^  23'  W.  longitude,  is  elliptical  in  shape;  about  265  miles 
m  length,  50  average  breadth,  120  feet  mean  depth,  and  565  feet  above 
tide»water;  322  above  the  level  of  Lake  Ontario,  52  below  that  of 
Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan;  being  the  shallowest,  and,  of  consequence, 
most  easily  fit)zen,  of  all  the  great  lakes. 

Lake  Eirie  is  singularly  well  situated  with  regard  to  the  soil,  char- 
acter, and  commercial  advantages  of  the  countries  circumjacent  to 
its  waters;  having  at  its  eastern  and  southeastern  extremity  the 
fertile  and  populous  plains  of  western  New  York;  west  of  this,  on  the 
southern  shore,  a  porti«ni  of  Pennsylvania,  and  thence  to  the  river 
Maumee,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake,  the  whole  coast — ^pro- 
ductive almost  beyond  comparison— of  Ohio,  containing  the  beautiful 
end  wealthy  cities  of  Cleveland,  Sandusky,  and  Toledo.  On  the  west 
it  is  bounded  by  a  portion  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  on  the  north 
by  the  south^n  shore  of  the  rich  and  highly  cultivated  peninsula  of 
Canada  West — ^undoubtedly  the  wealthiest  and  best  farmed  district  of 
the  Canadian  province,  and  settled  by  an  energetic,  industrious,  and 
iitteliiffent  population,  mostly  of  North  of  England  extraction  and  habit, 
and  differing  as  widely  as  can  be  conceived  from  the  French  and  Irish 
agriculturists  of  the  lower  colony. 

The  whole  of  the  country  around  Lake  Erie  is,  to  speak  in  general 
terms,  level,  or  very  slightly  rolling,  with  a  deep,  ric*h,  alluvial  soQ, 
covered  in  its  natural  state  with  superb  forests  of  oak,  maple,  hickory, 
black  walnut,  and  in  certain  regions  pine,  and  producing  under  culti- 
vation magnificent  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  barley,  and  oats,  besides  feed- 
ng  annu^y  vast  multitudes  df  swine  and  beef-cattle  for  the  eastern, 
provincial,  and  transadantic  marts.  No  equal  amoimt  of  land,  perhaps, 
on  the  bee  oi  the  gfebe,  contains  fewer  stenle  oj^marshy  tracts,  or  more 
•oi  capaUe  of  mch  cultivation  and  sreat  productivaiiess,  than  this 
— '—      -  ia  akndy  e^fltbcu:ed  by  its  wge  agricultural  exports;  and 
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when  it  is  considered  that  the  portions  under  cultivation  are  as  yet 
comparatively  a  small  part  of  the  whole,  while  none  has  probably  been 
yet  brought  to  the  utmost  limit  of  profitable  culture,  what  it  may  one 
day  become,  is  as  yet  wholly  incalculable. 

This  lake  has  few  islands,  and  these  principally  toward  the  western 
end ;  but  on  the  northern  shores  it  has  three  c'onsiderable  promonto- 
ries— Long  Point,  Landguard  Point,  and  Point  au  Pele — ^which  do 
not,  however,  afford  much  shelter  to  shippmg. 

The  tributaries  of  this  lake  are :  From  Canada  the  Grand  river,  a 
stream  of  considerable  volume,  with  fine  water-power,  having  at  its 
mouth  the  harbor  of  Port  Maitland,  probably  the  best  on  the  whole 
lake,  and  the  only  one  worthy  of  note  on  the  Canada  side.  From  New 
York  it  receives  the  Cattaraugus  creek,  and  the  Buffalo  creek,  at  the 
outlet  of  which  is  the  flourishing  city  and  fine  harbor  of  Buffalo.  From 
Ohio  it  is  increased  by  the  waters  of  the  Maumee,  Portage,  Sandusky, 
Vermillion,  Black,  Cuyahoga,  Grand,  Ashtabula,  and  Conneaut  rivers, 
and  by  those  of  the  £lk  and  some  other  small  streams  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. Infinitely  its  largest  and  most  important  affluent  is,  however, 
the  wide  and  deep  river  of  Detroit,  which,  flowing  down — ^with  a  rapid 
stream  and  mighty  volume  of  water — a  descent  of  62  feet  in  some  60 
miles,  pours  into  it  the  accumulated  surplus  of  the  three  mighty  lakes 
above  it,  and  all  their  tributary  waters. 

Its  natural  outlet  is  the  Niagara  river,  which,  with  an  average  width 
of  three  quarters  of  a  mile  and  a  depth  of  forty  feet,  descends,  in  about 
.35  miles,  322  feet  over  the  foaming  rapids  and  incomparable  cataract 
of  Niagara,  which  of  course  prevents  the  possibility  of  navigation  or 
flotation  down  the  stream,  though  it  is  crossed  at  several  points  by  fer* 
ries  of  various  kinds. 

Lake  Erie,  however,  is  connected  with  Ontario  by  the  Welland 
canal,  a  noble  work  on  the  Canadian  side,  having  a  descent  of  334  feet 
effected  by  means  of  37  locks,  and  passable  from  lake  to  lake  by  ves- 
sels of  134  feet  over  all,  26  feet  beam,  and  9  feet  draught,  stowing 
3,000  barrels  under  deck. 

By  means  of  this  fine  improvement,  it  has  firee  egress  to  Lake  On- 
tario, and  thence  to  the  St.  Lawrence;  and  by  the  various  improve- 
ments of  that  river,  and  communications  fi-om  Ontario  and  Champlain, 
lo  many  points,  as  heretofore  enumerated,  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

The  artificial  outlets  of  this  lake  are  very  numerous,  and  no  less  im- 
portant; many  of  them  already  of  considerable  age,  and  reflecting 
much  credit  on  the  early  «energy  and  enterprise  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  by  which  they  were  principally  constructed,  in  order  to  secure  a 
precedence  in  the  trade  of  the  great  West. 

These  are,  the  Welland  canal,  as  described;  the  Erie  canal, 
connecting  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  with  the  Hudson  river,  and  thus 
by  direct  navigation  with  the  Atlantic;  the  Erie  and  Beaver  canal, 
from  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  to  Beaver,  on  the  Ohio,  affording  access  to 
Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati;  the  Ohio  canal,  connecting  it  with  the  Ohio 
river  at  Portsmouth,  one  hundred  miles  above  Cincinnati,  and  again  (by 
a  branch  to  Beaver)  w^h  the  same  river  about  forty  miles  below  Pitts- 
burs;  the  Erie  and  Miami  canal,  from  Toledo  to  Cincinnati;  and  the 
Wabash  canal,  connecting  the  Miami  and  Erie  with  the  Ohio  at  Evans- 
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vine,  in  Indiana;  and  with  the  Wabash  river  navigation  at  Lafayette, 
in  the  same  State. 

For  land  steam  transportation  it  has  the  New  York  Central  railway 
to  Albany,  where  it  communicates  with  the  Great  Western,  Hudson 
river,  Harlem,  Housatonic,  and  all  the  eastern  railroads;  the  Bufialo 
and  Coming  and  New  York  railroad,  connecting  at  Hornelsville  and 
Coming  with  the  Erie  railroad,  direct  from  Dunkirk  to  New  York  city, 
and  the  prqkcted  Buffalo  and  Brantford  railway  to  Brantford,  Canada 
West.  It  has,  again,  through  the  Slate  of  Ohio,  the  Cleveland  and  Co- 
Iambus  railway,  the  Columbus  and  Xenia  railway,  and  the  Little  Mi- 
ami railway,  to  Cincinnati ;  the  Sandusky  and  Mansfield  railway,  con- 
necting with  the  Cleveland  and  Columbus  road  at  Shelby ;  the  Madison 
and  Lake  Erie  railroad,  from  Sandusky  city  to  Springfield,  and  thence 
by  the  Little  Miami  railroad,  in  one  connexion,  and  by  the  Great  Mi- 
ami railroad  (the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  road)  in  another,  to 
Cincinnati;  and  thq  Lake  Shore  railway,  destined  to  be  carried  to  To- 
ledo, where  it  will  connect  with  the  Michigan  Southern  railroad  to  the 
head  of  Lake  Michigan  and  to  Detroit, whence  it  will  have  access  to 
New  Bufialo  and  Chicago,  and  ultimately  to  Galena  and  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  Fond  du  Lac,  Winnebago,  and  Green  Bay,  on  Lake  Mich- 
igan. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  commerce  of  Lake  Erie  is  $209,712,620* 
But  it  is  difficult  to  define  accurately  between  the  lakes,  so  closely  is 
their  trade  intermingled. 

The  licensed  tonnage  of  the  lake  is  138,S52  tons,  of  which  a  large 
and  increasing  proportion  is  steam. 

LAKE   ST.  CLAIR. 

This  small  lake,  which  forms  the  connecting  link,  by  means  of  the  St. 
Clair  and  Detroit  rivers,  between  Lakes  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Erie,  is 
but  an  inconsiderable  sheet  of  water  if  compared  with  the  vast  inland 
seas  above  and  below  it,  not  exceeding  twenty  miles  in  length  by  thirty 
in  width.  It  has  an  average  depth  of  twenty  feet  of  water,  although  its 
mud  flats  between  Algonac  ana  the  embouchure  of  the  Thames  river 
are  extremely  shoal,  covered  with  luxuriant  crops  of  wild  rice,  and 
navigable  only  by  a  shallow  and  tortuous  channel,  never  capable  of  ad- 
mitting above  nine,  and  in  dry  seasons  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  feet 
burden*  It  receives  fi-om  the  Canadian  shore  the  Thames  river,  with 
some  smaller  sti'eams,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Chenail  Ecarte ;  and 
fr(Hn  Michigan  the  river  Chnton,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  Mt.  Clements, 
which  with  Algonac,  at  the  outlet  of  the  St.  Clair,  its  principal  afBuent, 
are  the  only  snipping  places  on  its  waters. 

At  the  upper  end.  Lake  St  Clair  is  filled  with  many  large,  low  islands, 
some  of  them  bearing  such  trees  as  love  the  waters  these  being  capable 
of  some  degree  of  cultivation,  and  others  mere  flats,  covered  with  wild 
meadows,  afibrding  rank  grass  as  their  sole  production.  From  the  prin- 
cipal channel,  looUn^  toward  the  Canadian  coast,  the  whole  expanse  of 
the  lake  fi>r  many  mues*  distance  resembles  a  vast  morass  of  the  waving 
wild  rice,  intersected  by  small  winding  bayous ;  close  to  the  Canadian 
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sfhoTCi  howeveri  there  is  another  pass  from  the  mouth  cf  the  Thames 
lakeward. 

This  lake  has  little  commerce  proper  to  itself  beyond  the  sale  of 
wood,  fruity  vegetables^  and  supplies  {or  passing  steamers  and  saihfig 
craft,  although  some  ship-buildmg  is  done  on  its  waters,  and  the  largest 
Steamboat  running  on  the  lakes  was  launched  upcm  them. 

No  separate  returns  of  the  smafl  shipping  places  in  the  district  of  De- 
troit havmg  been  made  since  1847,  it  is  impossibfe  even  totopproximate 
the  trade  of  Lake  St.  Clair ;  but  when  it  is  considered  tnat  the  whole 
business  of  the  upper  lakes,  including  the  prosperous  towns  and  iin* 
measurably  wealthy  back  countries  on  both  sides  of  Lake  Michigani 
and  all  the  mineral  regions  at' Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  pass  throusfa 
this  outlet,  it  cannot  but  appear  at  a  glance  how  vitally  necessary  is  the 
action  of  Congress  for  the  removal  of  the  obstructions  in  Lake  St.  Clair  and 
Lake  St.  George,  and  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  around  the  Sauk 
8te.  Marie;  nor  can  it  fail  to  strike  every  one  who  compares  the  apathy 
of  the  American  government,  in  opening  the  navigation  of  the  upper 
lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  the  energy  and  earnestness  displayed 
by  the  British  and  Provincial  authorities  in  conquering  the  far  superior 
obstacles  presented  to  navigation  on  its  lower  waters,  and  in  pertecting 
a  free  in£[ress  and  egress  from  the  ports  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan 
to  the  tide-waters  oi  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

The  commerce  of  all  the  lakes  to  the  northward  and  westward  of 
Lake  Erie  has  an  estimated  value  of  above  sixty  millions  of  dollars, 
with  a  licensed  tonnage  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  tons  of  steam  and 
sail — a  wonderful  amount,  when  the  briei  period  of  the  existence  of  this 
trade,  and  of  the  States  themselves  which  fiimish  it,  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

LAXB  HUBOlf* 

This  superb  sheet  of  water  lies  between  Lake  Superior  on  the  north- 
west. Lake  Michigan  on  the  southwest  and  west,  anid  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario  on  the  south  and  southeast.  It  is  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
in  length,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  in  breadth  in  its  widest  part,  in- 
clusive of  the  Georgian  bay,  a  vast  expanse— -almost  a  separate  lake- 
divided  from  it  by  the  nearly  continuous  chain  of  promontory  and 
islands  formed  by  the  great  peninsula  of  Cabot's  Head,  the  Manitoulin, 
Cockbum,  and  Drummond  groups,  up  to  Point  de  Tour,  the  eastern- 
most cape  of  northern  Michigan.  It  is  said  to  contain  thirty-two  thou- 
sand islands,  principally  along  the  northern  shore  and  at  the  north- 
western end,  varying  in  size  from  mere  rocjiy  reefr  and  pinnacles  to 
large  and  cultivable  isles.  The  surface  of  L^e  Huron  is  elevated  fire 
hundred  and  nineir-six  feet  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  Atlantic,  and  de- 

Sressed  forty-five  below  that  of  Lake  Superior,  and  four  below  that  oi 
[ichigan.    Its  greatest  depth  is  one  thousand  feet,  near  the  west  shore* 
Its  mean  depth  is  nine  hundred  feeL. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Canadian  shore,  whicht 
above  Goderich,  is  bold  and  rocky,  canyinj^  a  great  depth  of  water  to 
tiie  base  of  the  iron-bound  coast,  with  an  interior  country  which  may 
be  {generally  described  as  a  desolate  and  barren  wilderness. 
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At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Great  Georgian  bay,  whence  there 
is  a  poitage  via  Lake  Simcoe  to  Toronto,  not  exceeding  a  hundred 
miles  in  length— -the  future  line  of  a  projected  railway — ^is  the  small 
naval  aad  military  station  of  Penetanguishine,  with  some  unimportant 
Canadiaa  settlements  on  the  river  Wye,  Nottawasau^a  bay,  Owen's 
eoond,  &c*,  and  on  the  islands  westward  of  it  some  considerable  reserve^ 
of  Chippewa  and  Pottawatomie  Indians.  Far  up  the  northern  shore 
are  the  Bruce  mines,  under  the  Lacloche  mountains,  and  opposite  16 
tbera  the  settlement  on  the  fertile  and  partially  cultivated  island  of  St. 
Jos^h*  These  are  all  the  signs  ol'  cultivation  or  improvement  on  tfa^ 
Bridsh  side,  below  the  river  St.  Mary's,  on  which  there  is  a  long^ 
straggling  village,  with  a  fint  or  station  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
over  against  the  American  village  at  the  Sault  On  the  west  it  has  the 
eastern  coast  of  Michigan,  with  the  deep  indentation  of  Saginaw  bay, 
as  y^  diinly  settled  and  only  cultivated  to  a  limited  degree,  though  the 
lands  of  the  interior  are  of  unsurpiussed  excellence  and  fertility  as  a 
orain  country,  and  at  the  present  time  extremely  valuable  he  their  fine 
uunber. 

Lake  Huron  is  ill-provided  widi  natural  harbors,  having  none  on  th0 
eastern  shore,  except  that  afforded  by  the  entrance  of  a  small  river  at 
Goderich,  between  the  St.  Clair  river  and  Cape  Hurd,  on  Cabot's  HeacL 
The  western  shore  has — though  somewhat  better  provided— only  two 
or  three  safe  peaces  at  shelter  m  heavy  weather,  the  principal  and  best 
of  which  are  Thunder  bay  and  Saginaw  bay,  the  latter  ot  which  con- 
tains several  secure  and  commodious  havens.  This  lake  has  no  out- 
lets of  any  kind  far  its  commerce,  except  the  natural  channel  of  its 
waters,  by  the  river,  and  across  the  flats  of  St.  Clair  to  the  eastwards- 
no  canal  or  railroad  sb  yet  opening  on  its  shores ;  though  it  will  cer- 
Caittly  not  be  many  years — perhaps  not  many  months — ^before  the  ejeaC 
Western  raifaroad  through- Canada  will  open  to  it,  via  Penetanguishine, 
Hamilton,  and  the  Niagara  Falls  and  Buflblo  railways,  a  direct  and 
veiy  short  communication  with  the  Atlantic  seaboard — making  a  saving 
of  above  six  hundred  miles  of  distance  from  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  By 
the  straits  of  Mackinaw  it  has  an  outlet  to  the  southward,  into  Lake 
Michigan,  and  emoys  tfarouffh  it  communication,  via  Green  bay  and  Lake 
Winnebaffo,  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  with  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Galf  of  JIfexico. 


LAKB  IflCKIGAlf. 


This,  which  is  second  of  the  great  lakes  in  size — ^inferior  only  ti 
Lake  Superior-— is,  in  situation,  soil  and  climate,  in  many  respects, 
nrefrrable  to  them  alL  Its  southern  extremity  running  southward,  into 
KTtile  agricultural  regions,  nearly  two  degrees  to  the  south  of  Albany, 
and  the  whole  oiks  grei^  southern  peninsula  being  embosomed  in  fresh 
waters,  its  climate  to  the  southward  is  mild  and  equable,  as  its  soil  is 
rich  and  productive.  It  lies  between  41^  58'  and  46^  north  latitude, 
and  64^  4(y  and  87^  8'  west  longitude ;  is  360  miles  in  length,  and  60 
in  average  breadth ;  contains  16,981  square  miles,  'and  has  a  mean 
depth  of  900  feet.  On  its  western  shore  it  hafi  the  great  indentation  of 
Gneu  bay,  itself  equal  to  the  lar^st  European,  lakes,  beins  a  hundzad 
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miles  in  length,  by  thirty  in  breadth,  well  sheltered  at  its  movdi  by 
the  Traverse  islands,  and  having  tor  its  principal  affluent  tke  oudet  of 
Lake  Winnebago  and  the  Fox  river. 

The  other  pnncipal  tributaries  of  Lake  Michigan  are  the  Manistee, 
Maskegon,  Grand,  Kalamazoo,  and  8t«  Joseph  rivers,  from  the  southern 

geninsula  of  Michigan ;  the  Des  Plaines,  O'Plaines,  and  Chicago  rivers, 
om  Indiana  and  Illinois ;  and  from  the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan^ 
the  Menomonie,  Esconaba,  Noquet,  White-fish,  and  Manistee  rivers. 

The  lake  is  bounded  to  the  eastward  by  the  rich  and  fertile  lands  of 
the  southern  peninsula  of  Michigan — ^sending  out  vast  supplies  of  all 
the  cereal  grains — ^wbeat  and  maize  especiafly— eqnal  ii*  not  superior 
in  quality  to  any  raised  in  the  United  States ;  on  the  south  and  south- 
west by  Indiana  and  Illinois — supplying  com  and  beef  of  the  finest 
Quality,  in  superabundance,  for  exportation ;  on  the  west  by  the  pro- 
Guctive  grain  and  grazing  lands  and  lumbering  districts  of  Wi^Donsin ; 
and  on  the  northwest  and  north  by  the  invaluable  and  not  yet  hal& 
explored  mineral  districts  of  northern  Michigan. 

The  natural  outlet  of  its  commerce,  as  of  its  waters,  is  by  the  straits 
of  Mackinac  into  Lake  Huron,  and  thence  by  the  St  Clair  river  down 
the  St  Lawrence,  or  any  .of  internal  improvements  of  the  lower  kdLes, 
and  the  States  hereinbefore  described. 

Of  internal  communications  it  already  possesses  many,  both  by  canal 
and  railroad,  equal  to  those  of  almost  any  of  the  older  States,  in  length 
and  availability,  and  inferior  to  none  in  importance. 

First,  it  has  the  Green  bay.  Lake  Winnebago,  and  Fox  river  im- 
provement, connecting  it  witn  the  Wisconsin  river,  by  which  it  has 
access  to  the  Mississippi  river,  and  thereby  enjoys  the  commerce  of  its 
upper  valleys,  and  its  rich  lower  lands  and  prosperous  southern  cities; 
and  second,  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  rendering  the  great  com 
valley  of  the  Illinois  tributary  to  its  commerce.  By  railways,  again, 
perfected  or  projected,  it  has,  or  will  shortly  have,  connexion  with  the 
Kf  ississippi,  in  its  upper  waters  and  lead  regions,  via  the  Milwaukie  and 
Mississippi  and  the  Chicago  and  Galena  Imes.  To  the  eastward,  by 
the  Michigan  Central  and  Southern  railroads,  it  conomunicates  vnih  the 
Lake  Shore  road,  and  thence  with  all  the  eastern  lines  from  Bufialo  to 
Boston;  and  to  the  southward  it  will  speedily  be  united,  by  the  great 
system  of  projected  railroads  through  Illinois  and  Indiana,  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi ana  Ohio  river. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  convinced,  on.  surveying  the  magnificent 
system  of  internal  improvements  so  energetically  carried  out  oy  these 
still  young,  and,  as  it  were,  embiyo  States,  tnat  if  they  were,  in  a 
degree,  anticipatory  of  their  immediate  means  and  resources,  they  were 
not  really  in  advance  of  .the  requirements  of  the  age  and  country. 
This  is  sufficiently  proved  by  their  triumphant  success,  and  by  the  high 
position  of  population,  civilization,  agricultural  and  commercial  rank, 
to  which  they  and  they  alone  have  raised,  as  if  by  magic,  the  so  lately 
unexplored  and  untrodden  wildernesses  of  the  west. 

By  the  strong,  deep,  and  rapid  river  of  St.  Mary's,  with  its  broad 
and  foaming  Sautt,  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron  are  connected  with  what 
may  be  called  the  headmost  of  the  great  lakes,  though  itself  the  recipi- 
ent of  the  waters  of  a  line  of  lakes  extending  hundreds  of  miles  fiurmer 
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to  ihe  northwestward,  though  unnavigable  except  to  Ac  canoes  of  the 
savage. 

LAKE    SITPBRIOR. 

< 

Lake  Superior  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  northern  peninsula  of 
Michigan  and  part  of  Wisconsin,  on  the  west  and  nortnwest  by  a 
portion  of  the  Minnesota  Territory,  and  on  the  north  and  northeast  by 
the  British  possessions.  The  lands  immediately  adjoining  it  are,  for 
the  most  part,  sterile,  barren,  and  rugged  beyond  description,  con- 
sisting, for  the  most  part,  on  the  southern  shore,  of  detrital,  and  on  the 
northern,  of  igneous  rocks,  covered  with  a  sparse  and  stunted  growth 
of  pines  and  other  evergreens,  mixed  with  tne  feeble  northern  vegeta- 
tion of  birch,  aspen,  and  other  deciduous  trees  of  those  regions.  Little 
of  the  shores,  it  is  believed,  are  susceptible  of  cultivation ;  and  it  is 
likely,  when  these  wild  districts  become — as  they  one  day  will,  beyond 
doubt — the  seat  of  a  large  laborious  population,  that  its  inhabitants  will 
depend  mainly  for  their  supplies  of  food  and  necessaries,  as  of  luxurieSf 
on  the  more  genial  regions  to  the  south  and  eastward.  The  tributary 
rivers  of  this  lake  are  numerous,  and,  bringing  down  a  large  volume  of 
water,  afford  superabundant  water-power  for  manufactories  the  most 
extensive  in  the  world,  though,  from  their  precipitous  descent  and 
numerous  falls  and  chutes,  they  can  never  be  rendered  navigable  for 
more  than  a  few  miles  above  their  mouths  except  for  canoes ;  and  even 
for  these,  owing  to  the  number  and  difficulty  of  the  portages,  the  ascent 
is  laborious  in  the  extreme. 

That  these  regions  will,  at  no  very  distant  future  period,  be  largely, 
if  never  densely,  peopled,  may  be  held  certain,  since,  from  the  east  to 
the  west  the  whole  southern  shore  abounds  with  copper — ^not,  as  it  is 
generally  found,  in  ore  yielding  a  few  per  cent.,  but  in  vast  veins  of 
almost  virgin  metal,  the  extent  of  which  is  yet  unexplored,  as  it  is 
probably  unsuspected  and  incalculable.  So  lon^^ago  as  when  the 
French  Jesuits  discovered  these  remote  and  desolate  regions,  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  these  mines  were  known  and  worked  by  the 
Indians,  who,  at  that  time,  possessed  implements  and  ornaments  of 
copper.  They  concealed,  however,  the  situation  of  these  mines  with  a 
superstitious  mystery;  and  as  instruments  and  weapons  of  iron  and 
steel  were  introduced  among  them  by  the  white  man,  the  use  of  copper 
fell  into  abeyance,  and  the  existence  of  the  mines  themselves  was  lost 
in  oblivion. 

Within  a  few  years  there  have  been  rediscovered  several  mines — 
some  of  which,  and  those  by  no  means  the  least  productive,  have  been 
discovered  within  a  year  or  two  of  this  date — which  are  now  in  the 
full  current  of  successful  exploitation.  Many  more  are  doubtless  yet 
to  be  discovered,  as  the  whole  region  is  evidently  one  vast  bed  of  sub- 
terraneous treasure.  The  isles  Koyale  and  Michipicoton  are  also, 
beyond  question,  foil  of  copper,  as  are  portions  of  the  British  coast  to 
the  northward,  where  two  or  three  mining  stations  have  been  already 
established,  with  more  or  less  prospects  of  success.  The  grounds  of 
diese  prospects,  and  the  characier  of  the  country  and  its  mineral  depos- 
ites,  are  very  ably  and  graphically  described  in  the  interesting  memoir, 
by  Dr.  JackscHi,  on  the  geology,  mineralogy,  and  topography  of  Lake 
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SuperloTt  which  is  appended  to  this  rep(^«  and  tehich,  it  id  bdieyed, 
contains  most  correct  and  valuable  information. 

As  yet,  beyond  the  mining  stations  and  the  village  at  the  Sault,  Lake 
Superior  has  no  towns  or  places  of  business  except  the  points  for 
shipping  the  mineral  products  of  her  soil,  and  receiving  the  supplies 
necessary  to  the  subsistence  of  the  men  and  animals  employed  m  the 
exploitation  of  her  treasures.  Nor  beyond  this  has  she  any  trade,  unless 
it  be  the  exportation  of  her  white-fish  and  lake  trout,  which  are 
unequalled  by  any  fish  in  the  world  for  excellence  of  flavor  and 
nutritious  qualities. 

The  only  inlet  for  merchandise,  or  outlet  for  the  produce  of  this  vast 
lake,  and  the  wide  regions  dependent  on  it,  is  the  portage  around  the 
Sault,  across  which  every  article  has  to  be  transported  at  prodigious 
hhor  and  expense ;  whereas,  by  a  little  less  exclusive  devotion  to 
what  are  deemed  their  own  immediate  interests,  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  States  of  the  Uni<Mi,  and  a  little  more  activity  and  enter- 
prise on  that  of  the  general  government,  an  easy  channel  might  be 
constructed  at  an  expense  so  trivial  as  to  be  merely  nominal,  the  results 
of  which  would  be  advantages  wholly  incalculable  to  the  commerce  of 
all  the  several  States,  to  tne  general  wealth  and  well-being  of  the 
nation,  and  to  the  almost  immediate  remuneration  of  the  outlay  to  the 
'  general  government  by  the  increased  price  of»  and  demand  lor,  the 
public  lands  in  those  regions* 


Geology f  Mineralogy^  and  Topography  of  the  lands  around  Lake  Smerier; 
hy  Oharlss  T.  Jackson,  M.  D.,  late  United  States  Geologist  and  Chem* 
isti  Assayer  to  the  State  of  Mauachnsetts^  and  late  Geologist  to  the  States 
of  Mainej  New  Hampshire^  Rhode  Islandf  and  for  the  pMic  lands  of 
Massachusetts* 

Lake  Superior  is  the  largest  sheet  of  fresh  water  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  and  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  great  American  lakes,  not  only 
from  its  magnitude,  but  also  from  the  picturesque  scenery  of  its  borders^ 
and  the  interest  and  value  attaching  to  its  geological  features.  As  a 
mining  region  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  this  country,  and  is  rich 
kx  veins  of  metallic  copper  and  silver,  as  well  as  in  the  ores  of  those 
metals.  At  the  present  moment  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  valuar 
ble  mining  district  in  North  America,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  gold 
deposites  of  California. 

This  great  lake  is  comprised  between  the  46th  and  49th  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  and  the  84th  and  92d  degrees  of  lon|[itude,  west  of 
Greenwich.  Its  greatest  length  is  400  miles;  its  width  m  the  middle  is 
160  miles,  and  its  mean  depth  has  been  estimated  at  900  feet.  Its  sur- 
face is  about  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  its  bot- 
tom is  300  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  ancient  French  Jesuit 
Fathers,  who  first  explored  and  described  this  £[reat  lake,  and  published 
an  account  of  it  in  Paris  in  1636,  describe  Se  form  of  its  shcnres  as 
similar  to  that  of  a  bended  bow,  the  northern  shore  being  the  arc,  and 
the  southern  the  cord,  while  Keweenaw  Pointy  projecting  from  the 
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ioiit\iem  shore  to  the  middle  of  the  lake,  is  the  arrow.  This  graphic 
description  is  illustrated  by  a  map,  prepared  by  them,  which  (Hsplays 
die  geographical  position  of  the  shores  of  this  great  lake  with  as  much 
fidelity  as  most  of  the  common  maps  of  our  own  day,  and  proves 
that  those  early  explorers  were  perfectly  familiar  with  its  shcnres,  and 
knew  how  to  make  geopraphical  surveys  with  considerable  exactness. 
Reference  to  a  former  report  to  the  government  of  the  United  States^ 
by  myself,  (31st  Congress,  Ist  session,  Ex.  Doc.  No.  5,  part  3d,  Wash- 
ington, 1849,)  fully  demonstrates  how  much  was  known  to  the  early 
French  explorers,  of  the  geography  and  mineral  resources  of  Lake 
Superior  and  the  regions  circumadjaeent ;  and  that  report  will  be  founds 
nocwithstanding  some  omissions  and  interpolations,  ior  which  I  do  not 
bold  myself  responsible,  to  contain  much  that  will  tend  to  throw  light 
on  the  mineral  resources  of  the  public  lands  lying  along  the  southern 
shores  of  the  lake. 

The  coast  of  Lake  Superior  is  formed  of  rocks  of  various  kinds  and  of 
different  geological  groups.  The  whoie  coast  of  the  lake  is  rock-bound ; 
and  in  some  {Maces,  mountain  masses  of  considerable  elevation  rear 
themselves  from  the  immediate  shore,  while  mural  precipices  and  beet- 
ling crags  oppose  themselves  to  the  surges  of  this  mighty  lake,  and 
threaten  the  unfortunate  mariner,  who  may  be  caught  in  a  storm  upon 
a  lee-shore,  with  almost  inevitable  destructicm.  SmaU  coves,  or  boat- 
harbors,  are  abundantly  a£S>rded  by  the  myriads  of  indexations  upon 
the  rocky  coast ;  and  there  are  a  fow  good  snug  harbors  for  vessels  of 
moderate  capaciQr,  such  as  steamboats,  schooners,  and  the  like.  Isle 
Soyale,  though  rardy  visited  by  the  passing  vesseb,  afibrds  the  best 
harbors.  Keweenaw  Point  has  two  bays  in  which  vessels  find  shelter, 
viz :  Copper  harbor  and  Eagle  harbcMr.  Adeouate  protection  may  be 
found  from  the  surf  under  the  lee  of  the  Apostle  islands,  at  La  Pointe  t 
and  there  is  tolerable  anchorage  at  the  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie,  the  port  of 
embarcation  upon  St.  Mary's  river,  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake. 

There  are  but  few  islands  in  Lake  Superior ;  and  in  this  respect  it 
diflers  most  remarkably  from  Lake  Huron,  which  is  thickly  dotted  with 
isles  and  islets,  especially  on  its  northern  shore. 

Owing  to  the  loftv  crags  which  surround*  Lake  Superior,  the  winds 
sweeping  over  the  lake  impinge  upon  its  surface  so  abruptly  as  to  raise 
a  peculiarly  deep  and  combing  sea,  which  is  extremely  dangerous  to 
boas  and  small  craft.  It  is  not  safe,  on  this  account,  to  venture  ftur  out 
into  the  lake  in  batteaux ;  and  hence  vo^ageurs  generally  hug  the 
Aortf  in  order  to  be  able  to  take  land  in  case  oi  sudden  storms^ 
Duric^  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August,  the  navigation  of  the  lake 
is  ordinarily  safe ;  but  after  the  middle  of  September  great  caution  is 
required  in  navigating  its  waters,  and  boatmen  of  experience  never 
venture  far  from  land,  or  attempt  long  travenes  across  bays.  Their 
boats  are  always  ^rawn  far  up  on  the  land  at  every  camping-place  for 
the  night,  lest  they  should  be  staved  to  pieces  by  the  suri,  which  is 
liable  at  any  moment  to  rise  and  beat  with  great  fury  upon  the  beaches. 
The  northern  or  Canadian  shore  of  the  lake  is  most  precipitous,  and 
oonsequently  most  dao^rous  to  the  navigator.  On  tne  south  shore, 
8^ain,  the  sandstone  clifis  which  rise  in  mural  or  overhai^ng  preci- 
{noes,  directly  from  the  water's  edge  for  many  miles,  aflbrd  no  landing* 
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places.  This  is  the  case  e.«pecially  along  the  cliflfs  at  the  Pictured 
Kocks,  and  on  the  coast  of  Keweenaw  bay,  called  UAnsc  by  the  French 
voyageurs. 

On  the  coast  of  Isle  Royale  there  are  beautiful  boat  harbors  scattered 
along  its  whole  extent  on  both  sides  of  the  island;  and  at  its  easterly 
extremity  the  long  spits  of  rocks,  which  project  like  fingers  far  into 
the  lake,  afford  abundant  shelter  for  boats  or  small  vessels,  while,  at 
the  western  end  of  the  island,  there  is  a  large  and  well  sheltered  bay 
called  Washington  harboi:. 

Near  Siskawit  bay  the  navigator  must  beware  of  the  gently-shelving 
red  sandstone  strata  which  run  for  many  miles  out  into  the  lake,  with 
a  few  feet  only  of  water  covering  them.  Rock  harbor,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  island,  is  a  large  and  perfectly  safe  harbor  for  any  vessels, 
and  has  good  holding-ground  for  anchorage,  with  a  very  bold  shore, 
while  the  numerous  islands,  which  stand  Uke  so  many  castles  at  its 
entrance,  protect  it  fi-om  the  heavy  surges  of  the  lake.  The  whole 
aspect  of  tnis  bay  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  though  there 
is  no  modern  volcano  in  the  back-ground  to  complete  the  scene. 

None  of  the  American  lakes  can  compare  with  Lake  Superior  in 
healthfulness  of  climate  during  the  summer  months,  and  there  is  no 
place  so  well  calculated  to  restore  the  health  of  an  invalid  who  has 
suffered  fi-om  the  depressing  miasms  of  the  fever-breeding  soil  of  the 
southwestern  States.  In  winter  the  climate  is  severe,  and  at  thfe  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  mercury  not  unfrequendy  freezes;  but  on  Keweenaw  Point, 
where  the  waters  of  the-lake  temper  the  chillness  of  the  air,  the  cold  is 
not  excessive,  and  those  who  have  resided  there  during  the  winter,  say 
that  the  cold  is  not  more  difficult  of  endurance  than  in  the  New  England 
States.  Heavy  snows  fall  in  mid-winter  on  this  promontory,  owing  to 
its  almost  insular  situation;  but  the  inhabitants  are  well  skilled  in  the 
use  of  snow-shoes,  so  that  snow  is  not  regarded  as  an  obstacle  to  the 
pedestrian,  while,  on  the  newly-made  roads,  the  sleds  and  sleighs  soon 
oeat  a  track,  on  which  gay  winter  parties  ride  and  frolic  during  the 
long  winter  evenings  of  this  high  northern  latitude.  From  researches 
which  I  have  made,  it  appears  that  the  mean  annual  temperature  at 
Copper  Harbor,  on  Keweenaw  Point,  is  42^ ;  and  from  my  experiments 
on  tne  temperature  of  the  lake,  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  the 
waters  of  this  great  lake  are  shown  to  preserve  a  constant  temperature 
of  about  39i®  or  40^  F.,  which  is  that  of  water  at  its  maximum  density. 

It  is  known  that  Lake  Superior  never  freezes  in  the  middle,  nor  any- 
where except  near  its  shores,  from  which  the  ice  very  rarely  extends  to 
morp  than  ten  or  fifteen  miles  distance.  Occasionally,  in  severe  win- 
ters, the  ice  does  extend  from  the  Canada  shore  to  Isle  Royale,  which 
is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  distant ;  so  that  the  caribou  and  moose 
cross  over  on  it  to  the  island,  whither  the  Indian  hunters  some- 
times follow  them  over  the  same  treacherous  bridge,  liable,  although 
it  is,  to  be  suddenly  broken  into  fragments  by  the  surges  of  the  lake« 

By  the  action  of  drifting  ice,  not  only  have  boulders  of  rocks  and  of 
native  copper  been  transported  far  from  their  native  beds,  and  depos- 
ited upon  the  shore  at  distant  places ;  but  even  animals,  such  as  squir- 
rels, rabbits,  deer,  moose,  caribou,  and  bears,  have  thus  navigated 
the  waters  of  Lake  Superior,  and  been  landed  on  islands  to  which 
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they  could  not  otherwise  have  gained  access.  The  mouth  of  every 
river  on  the  lake  shore  reveals,  by  the  debrU  brought  down  by  ice  in 
the  spring  freshets,  the  nature  of  the  rocks  and  minerals  which  occur 
in  its  immediate  banks  or  bed ;  and  thus  indicates  to  the  explorer  the 
proper  places  where  to  search  for  ores  or  metals. 

The  early  French  explorers  noticed  the  fact  of  the  transportation  of 
masses  of  native  copper  and  rock  by  drift-ice,  but  they  raaae  no  use  of 
these  facts  to  discover  the  native  deposites  of  metals  in  the  rocks  which 
border  on  the  rivers.  It  was  by  following  the  hint  drawn  from  these 
traces  that  my  assistant  and  myself  were  enabled,  in  1844  and  1845, 
to  discover,  and  make  known  to  the  country,  those  valuable  mines, 
which  have  so  astonished  the  world  by  their  metalhc  contents,  and 
which  subsequently  induced  the  government  of  the  United  8tates  to 
undertake  a  geological  survey  of  that  territory,  with  the  conduct  of 
which  I  was  charged  by  the  Hon.  Robert  J.  Walker,  late  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  which  I  eiFected,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so, 
before  my  labors  were  brought  to  an  abrupt  conclusion,  by  circum« 
stances  over  which  I  had  no  control. 

To  the  construction  of  a  canal  around  the  falls  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Ma- 
rie, one  of  the  principal  obstacles  will  be  found  in  the  vrinter's  ice, 
against  which  the  loc&s  at  the  entrance  to  the  canal  must  be  guarded, 
or  the  srork,  however  strong,  will  be  overturned  and  destroyed.  Ves- 
sels of^ny  considerable  burden  cannot  approach  the  shore  nearer  than 
about  half  a  mile.  The  canal  must,  therefore,  be  carried  out  into  the 
water  to  that  distance,  and  the  form  of  the  ice-Breakers,  guards,  or 
mole,  must  be  such  as  to  allow  the  ice  to  rise  over  them,  and  not  to 
press  against  perpendicular  walls.  This  is  to  be  done  by  giving  a 
proper  slope,  or  bevel,  to  the  walls,  so  that  the  ice  will  ride  up  them 
and  break  into  piec^.  By  this  method  the  harbor  and  entrance  locks 
may  be  sufficiently  protected  against  the  driving  and  expanding  ice  of 
the  lake  and  St  Mary's  river. 

The  opening  of  a  ship-canal  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  lower 
lakes  is  one  ofthe  most  important  enterprises  of  the  day,  and  it  is  only 
to  be  regretted  that  Congress  has  thought  it  best  to  appropriate  land 
instead  of  applying  money  directly  to  the  execution  of  this  great  work, 
which  may  now  be  delayed  for  some  time,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of 
the  country  at  large.  So  soon  as  the  canal  above  mentioned  shall  be 
completed,  the  summer  tour  of  travellers  will  be  extended  to  a  cruise 
around  Lake  Superior,  and  from  La  Pointe  many  will  cross  over  to 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  on  the  Mississippi  river ;  and  thus  explorers 
will  find  it  easy  to  gain  access  to  remote  regions,  now  seldom  visited 
by  white  men.  The  importance  of  this  enterprise  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated, ahd  its  consequence  will  be  the  vast  facilitation  and  increase 
of  the  commerce  of  Lake  Superior,  and  the  incalculable  enhancement 
of  the  value  of  the  pubUc  lands,  while  a  tide  of  immigration  may  be 
looked  for  from  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  north  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
from  the  New  England  States,  pouring  into  the  northwestern  wilder- 
ness, and  subduing  the  forests,  and  extending  far  and  wide  the  area  of 
freedom  and  civilization. 

The  time  will  doubdess  come  when  a  canal  or  railway  will  be  made 
to  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony ;  and  possibly  we  may  see  the  trade  of  Hud- 
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son's  bay  flowing  into  the  United  States,  through  Lake  Superior  and 
our  other  great  lakes  and  rivers.  For  that  great  bay  is  but  fifteen  days* 
canoe  voyage  from  Lake  Superior,  and  the  portages  are  few  and  not 
long,  so  that  the  British  Hudson's  Bay  Fur  Company  carry  on  constant 
commimication  with  their  factories  upon  the  bay  from  their  posts  upon 
Lake  Superior;  and  their  agents  at  the  British  posts  in  Oregon  travel 
from  their  stations  on  the  borders  o(  the  Pacific  ocean,  by  way  of  Hod^ 
son's  bay  and  Lake  Superior,  on  their  route  to  Great  Britain.  Tlus 
northern  region  has  unfortunately  been  always,  hitherto,  undervalued. 
It  is  now  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  mineral  regions  in 
America ;  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  deposites  of  na- 
tive copper  on  Copper  Mine  and  McKenzie's  rivers,  in  the  same  kinds 
of  rock  that  contain  the  stupendous  lodes  of  this  metal  on  Keweenavr 
Point  and  the  Ontonagon  rivers.  Every  means  that  tend  to  carry  oar 
population  tarther  northward,  will  tend  to  bring  to  light  and  to  practical 
utility  the  mineral  treasures  of  those  regions ;  while  trade  in  furs  and 
seal-skins  will  be  brought  nearer  to  us  by  enterprising  men,  it  matters 
not  whether  of  the  British  provinces  or  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  time  is  now  come  when  the  public  faith  is  settled  on  the  value 
of  min^al  preductions;  and  it  is  understood  that  good  working  mines 
are  sure  to  command  and  reward  the  energies  of  capitalists  and  miners, 
since  it  is  proved  that  mining  is  liable  to  no  greater  risks  of  faille  than 
ordinary  mercantile  enterprises,  provided  due  precaution  be  exercised 
by  the  adventurers  in  the  selection  o(  dieir  mines  and  in  woiking  them 
Jadvaotage.         • 

ROCKS  OF  LAKE  SUPERIOR  LAND  TOSTRICT. 

On  approaching  the  Saidt  Ste.  Marie  by  the  St.  Mary's  river  the 
geologist  has  an  oppcntimity  of  discovering  the  age  of  the  sandstone 
strata,  by  observing  that  the  limestones  of  Saint  Joseph's  island,  and  of 
the  other  numerous  isles  in  that  river,  are  rocks  of  the  Devonian  group* 
and  contain  the  characteristic  fossils  by  which  that  rock  is  determined 
to  be  the  equivalent  of  those  of  Eifel,  as  has  been  fiiUy  {^oved  by  Mona. 
Jules  Marcou,  the  geologist  sent  to  the  United  States  by  the  govern- 
ment of  France,  to  make  coDeclions  for  the  Museum  of  Geology  in  the 
Jardm  iet  Planteg  of  Paris*  These  Devonian  rocks,  like  those  of  Mack- 
inac, have  been  mistaken  by  two  geologists  who  have  reported  ujpon 
this  district,  for  Siberian  limestones;  by  whom  the  geological  position 
of  the  sandstone  of  the  Sauk  Ste.  Marie  has  also  been  mistaken,  in 
their  supposing  that  it  passed  beneath  these  Dev<xiian  rocks,  when  k 
in  reality  is  above  them,  as  it  is  seen  to  rest  horizontally  around  Silu- 
rian limestone,  near  Sturgeon  river,  on  Keweenaw  Point,  beneath  which 
it  cannot  pass,  considering  the  fact  that  the  limestone  in  qdestion  has  a 
dip  of  thirty  degrees  from  the  horizon,  while  the  sandstone  at  that  place 
is  quite  horizontaL 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  red  and  gray  sandstones  of  Lake  Superior 
are  above  Devonian  rocks,  and  therefore  cannot  be  older  than  the  coal 
formation;  while  from  their  litboloeical  characters  they  appear  to  belong 
to  the  Permian  system  of  Verneuu  and  Murcbison.  Above  the  SauJt 
we  see  these  red  and  gray  sandstones  dipping  at  a  gentle  angle  into  the 
lake,  showing  that  they  do  in  fact  dip  directly  opposite  to  the  direction 
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liltea  ^ooVd  be  required  to  make  ihem  dip  beneath  the  limestone  on 
SuMary's  river. 

This  question  is  one  of  some  importance ;  since,  if  the  sandstones  of 
Lake  Superior  were,  as  has  been  erroneously  alleged,  of  the  Potsdam 
group,  the;  would  be  out  of  all  accordance  with  the  ascertained  facts 
of  geological  science,  and  would  break  into  the  system  of  the  best 
known  laws  of  elevation  of  strata  and  of  order  of  super-position. 
In  poku  of  fad  the  sandstcHies  of  Lake  Superior  are  the  exact  equiva- 
lents c^  those  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  trap*rocks  of  the  same  age  as 
those  OQ  Lake  Superior  pass  tbrouffh  it  ana  produce  precisely  the  same 
results  as  I  have  already  describea  in  my  reports  on  the  geology  and 
mines  of  Lake  Superior,  bearing  in  the  same  way  more  or  less  native 
c<^per,  with  occasional  particles  of  silver.  Now,  Potsdam  sand- 
stone wtcer  presents  any  such  results  in  any  part  of  America ;  and  to 
call  that  of  Lake  Superior  its  equivalent,  is  but  to  lead  people  astray, 
and  to  nourish  false  hopes  of  finding  copper  and  silver  where  it  does 
not  occur,  while  a  great  error  introduced  mto  science  cannot  fail  to  pro* 
duce  the  most  mischievous  results.  On  this  account,  I  have  thought 
proper  to  notice  an  error  which  would  not  otherwise  be  worthy  of  relii- 
tation. 

Leaving  the  Sault  and  cruising  along  the  southern  shcnrp  of  the  lake, 
with  an  occasional  trip  inland,  we  ccHne  to  clifis  of  sandstone,  an^  then 
to  rocks  called  metamorphic,  which  extend  from  Chocolate  to  Carp 
and  Dead  rivers,  and  find  slate  rocks,  granite  rocks,  sienite,  homblend 
rock,  and  chlorite  slate.  In  this  group  of  primary  rocks  we  fine  mount- 
ain masses  of  excellent  specular  iron  ore  and  magnetic  iron  ore  mixed. 
These  mountains  of  iron  ore  were  or^inally  explored  under  my  direc- 
tions, by  Mr.  Josc^ph  Stacy^of  Maine,  who  first  called  public  attention 
to  them  in  1845.  They  were  subsequently  examined  by  Dr.  John 
Locke,  and  Dr.  Wm.  F.  Channing,  while  serving  as  my  assistants  in 
the  geeki^al  survey  of  this  region  in  1847. 

There  is  an  immense  supply  of  the  richest  kind  of  iron  ore  in  these 
hills,  and  the  Jackson  Iron  (Jompany  ot  Michigan  has  erected  forges  for 
niaking  blooms  for  bar-iron — ^the  quality  of  which  is  excellent.  This 
region  may  be  called  one  of  the  important  iron  districts  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, and  will  become  of  great  value  at  some  fiiture  day,  when 
there  shall  be  facilities  for  transportation  of  the  ore  to  the  coal  districts 
ofOUa 

The  granitic  and  sienite  rocks  occupy  a  considerable  tract  of  land 
^Huch  has  not  yet  been  explored,  and  has  only  been  run  over  by  the 
linear  surveyors,  who  have  brought  out  fragments  indicating  the  country 
to  the  westward  of  the  sandstone,  on  the  coast,  to  be  crystalline;  but 
the  seokigical  relations  of  the  two  rocks  have  never  been  ascertained^ 
nor  nave  their  mineral  contents  been  seen  by  any  one. 

Following  the  coast  to  TAnse,  or  Keweenaw  bay,  we  find  on  the 
aoutfa  siclK  of  that  bay  large  beds  of  slate  rocks,  scHne  of  which  are  good 
norainilite  or  whetstone  suite.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  bay  we  find 
a  long  series  of  clifi  of  red  sandstone  perfectl^r  h(»riz<xital,  or  at  most 
wavy,  extending  all  die  way  to  B^te  Gns.  This  sandstone,  as  befcH'e 
observed  at  Sturgeon  river,  surrounds  a  mass  of  Silurian  limestone  coo* 
tainmg  shells,  krown  as  the  Penlom^nci  Mofi^t^  one  of  whidi  I  di^^ 
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covered  in  a  piece  of  the  limestone  brought  to  me  by  one  of  my  assist* 
ants  in  1848. 

At  Lac  la  Belle  and  at  Ml  Houghton  the  trap-rocks  occur,  and  ride 
over  the  sandstone  strata  after  passing  between  their  layers;  and  at 
Ml  Houghton  the  igneous  agency  of  this  trap-rock  has  changed  the  fine 
sandstone  into  a  kind  of  jasper.  ^ 

At  Lac  la  Belle,  on  Bonemian  mountain,  we  have  regular  veins  of 
the  0ray  sulphuret  of  copper,  containing  a  certain  proportion  of  sulphuret 
of  silver.  Mines  have  been  opened  on  this  hill,  but  have  not  tlius  far 
proved  successful,  since  the  ore  requires  preparation  by  machinery  not 
yet  to  be  procured  in  that  region. 

Lac  la  Belle  is  a  most  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  bordered  by  mount- 
ains or  steep  hills,  such  as  Mt.  Houghton  and  Bohemian  mountain, 
while  on  tlie  south  the  horizontal  plains  of  sandstone  stretch  away  in 
the  distance  and  are  covered  with  a  ^owth  of  forest  trees.  Leaving 
Lac  la  Belle,  we  pass  down  a  serpentine  stream  which  enters  the  great 
lake.  Then  following  the  coast,  we  pass  beneath  frowning  crags  and 
visit  the  falls  of  the  Little  Montreal  stream.  All  this  coast  consists  of 
trap-rocks,  and  of  a  kind  of  porphyry  or  compact  red  feldspar.  No 
copper  veins  of  any  value  occur  on  the  coast  this  side  of  the  point, 
though  many,  companies  have  wasted  their  money  in  attempts  to  work 
calcareous  spar  veins  that  are  perfectly  dead  lodes,  or  free  from  copper. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  point,  agates  are  found  in  amygdaloidal  trap- 
rocks,  and  on  the  shore  in  the  form  of  rolled  pebbles. 

Doubling  the  cape,  we  soon  pass  Horseshoe  cove  and  reach  Copper 
harbor,  the  site  of  Fort  Wilkins,  and  one  of  the  first  places  where  cop- 
per ore  was  noticed  by  the  French  Jesuits;  since  whose  time  it  has 
ever  been  known  to  the  voyageurs  on  the  lake  under  the  name  of  the 
grten  rock. 

While  constructing  the  fort  at  Copper  Harbor,  numerous  boulders  of 
black  oxide  of  copper,  a  very  rare  ore  of  that  metal,  were  discovered; 
and  before  long  a  vein  of  this  valuable  ore  was  discovered  in  the  con- 
^omerate  rocks,  near  the  pickets  which  enclose  the  parade  ground. 
This  was  found  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  vein  called  the  green 
rock  at  Hayes's  Point,  and  was  immediately  opened  by  the  Boston 
and  Pittsburg  Mining  Company.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  vein 
was  soon  cut  off,  as  I  had  ventured  to  predict  it  would  be,  by  a  heavy 
stratum  of  fine-grained  red  sandstone,  which  is  not  cupriferous.  There 
the  vein  was  found  to  consist  wholly  of  calcareous  spar,  and  of  earthy 
minerals  of  no  economical  value. 

The  miners  were  then  transferred  to  the  cliff  near  Ea^le  river, 
where  I  had  surveyed  a  valuable  vein  of  native  copper,  mixed  with  silr 
ver.  This  vein  has  since  been  fully  proved,  and  is  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world ;  there  being  solid  masses  of  pure  copper  in  the  vein,  of  noore 
than  100  tons  weight  each,  besides  masses  ot  smaller  size  in  other 
parts  of  the  vein.  This  mine  has  produced  about  900  tons  %f  copper 
per  annum,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuaUe  copper  mines  in  the  coun- 
try. It  is  a  regular  metallic  vein,  in  amygdaloidal  trap-rock,  which 
underlies  the  compact  trap-rock  that  caps  the  hill.  The  spot  is  one  of 
the  finest  locations  for  mining  purposes  that  I  have  seen,  the  vein  being 
exposed  in  the  face  of  a  cliff  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  southwest 
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branch  of  Eagle  ri^er.  This  vein,  when  first  discovered,  \cas  far  from 
disclosing  its  real  value.  A  perpendicular  vein  of  prehnite,  six  inches 
wide  at  the  top  of  the  cliff,  was  ooserved  to  contain  a  few  particles  of 
copper  and  silver,  not  amounting  to  more  than  two  per  cent,  of  the 
mass.  About  half  wsw  down  the  cliff  this  vein  of  prennite  was  found 
to  be  a  foot  and  ^^alf'^wide,  and  contained  five  and  a  half  per  cent,  of 
copper  and  some  silver.  It  was  thought  worth  while  to  drive  a  level 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  cliff,  where,  according  to  the  rate  of  widening 
of  the  vein,  it  ought  to  be  from  two  to  three  feet  wide.  This  was  done 
at  my  suggestion,  and  a  magnificent  lode  of  copper  was  disclosed ; 
many  lumps  of  solid  copper  of  several  hundred  weight  bein^  found 
mixed  ^wim  the  vein*stone.  On  sinking  a  shaft  at  this  point  the  solid 
metallic  copper  was  soon  found  to  occupy  nearly  the  whole  width  of 
the  chasm,  and  immense  blocks  of  copper  are  now  taken  from  this  vein 
by  the  miners,  who  are  working  levels  300  or  more  feet  below  the 
mouth  of  the  shaft  Large  quantities  of  lumps  of  copper  called  barrel 
ore,  and  rock  rich  in  smaller  pieces  of  copper,  mixed  with  silver,  are 
now  raised,  this  last  being  called  stamp  ore,  and  worked  by  stamping 
and  washing  the  ore.  From  this  stamp  work  about  five  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  pure  silver  is  picked  out  by  hand,  and  much  is  still  left 
among  the  finer  particles  of  metal  and  goes  into  the  melted  copper. 

Suitable  cupelling  furnaces  will  ultimately  be  erected  for  the  separa- 
tion of  all  the  silver  from  this  rich  argentiferous  stamp  work,  lead  being 
the  appropriate  metal  for  its  extraction  by  eliquation  and  cupellation. 

There  are  olher  valuable  copper  mines  on  Eagle  river.  Tne  North 
American  Company,  which  has  one  end  of  the  cliff  vein,  called  the 
South  Cliff  mine,  and  another  on  which  their  mining  operations  com- 
menced some  years  ago,  is  at  present  in  successful  opefation,  and  will 
add  much  to  the  exports  of  copper  from  the  lake. 

The  Lake  Superior  Copper  Uompany,  which  was  the  first  that  engaged 
in  those  mining  operations  that  gave  value  to  this  district,  opened  its 
first  mines  on  Eagle  river  in  1844.  Under  the  very  unfavorable  state 
of  things  ^hich  then  existed  in  the  savage  and  unciviHzed  state  of  the 
country,  and  after  two  or  three  years*  labor,  they  very  unfortunately 
9oid  their  mines,  at  the  precise  moment  when  they  were  upon  the  vein 
that  now  has  been  proved  to  be  so  very  rich  in  copper  and  silver. 
The  Phoenix  Copper  Company,  formed  of*  the  remains  of  the  Lake  Su- 
perior Company,  opened  these  mines  anew ;  and  now  these  give  ample 
encouragement  to  the  new  adventurers,  who  will  doubtless  reap  their 
reward  m  valuable  returns  for  their  labor  and  enterprise. 

A  new  vein  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  the  first  that  was  opened,  on 
the  river's  borders,  is  said  to  give  promise  of  valuable  returns. 

The  Copper  FaUs  mine,  another  branch  of  the  Lake  Superior  Com- 
pany, is  also  engaged  in  working  valuable  veins  of  native  copper  and 
silver,  and  has  sent  some  of  their  metals  to  market. 

The  Northwest  Company  has  a  valuable  mine  a  few  miles  from 
Eagle  Harbor,  and  the  metal  raised  therefrom  is  very  rich  and  abundant, 
some  of  it  being  mixed  with  sprigs  and  particles  of  metallic  silver. 
This  mine,  if  opened  with  due  skifi,  and  in  as  bold  a  manner  as  that 
of  the  Boston  and  Pittsburg  Company  at  the  cliff,  cannot  fail  to  prove 
~  great  yalue. 
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There  is  also  a  mine,  owned  by  the  Northwestern  Companji  near 
the  Copper  Falls  mine,  in  the  rear  of  Eagfe  Harbor,  which  is  ako  rich 
in  native  copper,  but  I  do  not  know  its  present  condition. 

A  mine  was  cdso  opened  at  Eagle  Harbor,  which  gave  a  large  yield 
of  copper  mixed  with  laumonite ;  but  the  mine  was  opened  like  a 
quarry,  and  was  close  to  the  waters  of  the  lake.(^t  was,  therefore, 
soon  flooded,  and  was  consequently  abandoned  by  tne  miners. 

There  is  also  a  mine  called  the  Forsyth,  which  is  probably  a  valu* 
able  one,  but  it  was  not  opened  at  the  time  I  made  my  surveys.  I 
obtained  fine  specimens  ot  copper  and  silver  from  this  vein,  and  sent 
them  to  Washington,  with  the  large  collection  I  made  for  the  United 
States  government,  and  they  are  now  to  be  seen  with  my  collection  in 
the  Smithscxiian  Institute. 

A  full  and  minute  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  collection  I  made  for 
the  United  States  government  was  sent  by  me,  as  a  part  of  my  report, 
to  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  but  it  has  not  been  printed, 
though  it  was  the  most  valuable  part  of  my  report,  and  is  absolutely 
necessaiy  for  the  fuU  understanding  thereof,  and  for  learning  the 
nature,  locality,  and  value  of  each  specimen  in  the  collection  made 
by  me. 

The  rocks  which  contain  native  copper,  on  Keweenaw  Point,  are  of 
that  kind  called  amygdaloidal  trap,  which  is  a  vesicular  rock,  formed 
by  the  interfusion  of  sandstone  and  trap-rock,  and  is  the  product  of 
the  combination  of  the  two  gaseous  bubbles,  or  aqueous  vapors,  which 
have  blown  it  into  a  son  of  scoria  at  the  time  of  its  formatioD.  It  is 
in  this  rock  that  we  find  the  copper-bearing  prehnite  and  other  vein- 
stones peculiar  to  the  copper  lodes.  In  Nova  Scotia  the  same  facts 
were  ooserved*  by  Mr.  Alger  and  myself,  only  that  there  the  copper  is 
more  abundant  in  the  brecciated  trap,  or  a  trap  tuff,  which  lies  below 
fhe  amygdaloid.  Prehnite  does  not  occur  in  Nova  Scotia  trap,  but  in 
its  stead  we  find  analcune,  laumonite,  and  stitt>ite,  as  the  minerals 
accompanying  the  native  copper. 

On  Isle  Royale  we  have  phenomena  similar  to  those  oMerved  on 
Keweenaw  Point:  long  belts  of  trap-rock,  with  bands  of  a  con* 
glomerate  of  coarse  water-worn  pebbles,  and  strata  of  find  red  sand* 
stone. 

The  trap-nocks  rest  on  the  strata  of  sandstone,  after  passing  between 
thin  strata;  and  at  the  line  of  contact,  and  for  a  ccHisiaerable  distance, 
we  have  an  amygdaloidal  structure  developed.  It  is  probable  that 
the  trap-rock  was  poured  over  the  sandstone  strata  while  the  whole 
was  submer^d,  ana  that  other  beds  cf  sandstone  were  deposited  upon 
it ;  so  that  if  this  was  the  case,  we  should  have  a  succession  of 
depositees ;  but  in  some  places  it  appears  as  if  the  trap  had  elevated 
the  strata,  and  pushed  itself  through  the  sandstone  by  main  force. 
Whatever  may  be  the  theory  of  this,  it  is  certam  that  the  strike  ot'  the 
strata  and  the  direction  of  the  included  trapiock  are  the  same.  On 
Keweenaw  Point  we  have  veins  cutting  across  the  gaieral  direction  of 
the  strata,  and,  of  course,  of  the  trap  range,  or,  as  the  miners  call  it, 
**acnM  the  coutury;^  while  on  Isle  Royale  the  copper  veins  more  fre- 
<iuently  run  paraUdi  with  the  txBjp  ranges,  or  '*  wUh  the  coimfyy." 

On  isle  Royale,  as  near  the  Ontonagon  river,  on  the  soath  sfaoce  of 
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«he  lake,  massive  epidote  is  the  most  common  "  vein-stone"  that  bears 
native  copper — ^the  metal  being  interspersed  with  it  in  its  mass,  or 
spread  in  thin  sheets  in  the  natural  joints  of  the  rock,  with  occasional 
nasses  or  lumps  of  considerable  magnitude.  Near  Rock  Harbor,  on 
Isle  Royale,  at  a  place  called  Epidote,  and  at  another  called  after  the 
most  abundafit  mineral  found  in  the  veins,  sranular  and  compact 
epidote  are  the  prevalent  rocks  accompanying  the  native  copper.  So, 
also,  at  Scovill's  Point  the  same  associations  prevail  in  the  cupriferous 
veins. 

The  most  important  and  productive  mines  of  native  copper  on  Isle 
Royale  have  been  opened  on  the  north  side  of  the  island;  but  still  the 
explorations  have  been  too  limited  to  allow  of  our  judging  of  the 
value  of  the  numerous  veins  upon  that  remarkable  island.  At  Wash- 
ingtOB  Harbor,  upon  Phelps's  island,  several  promising  veins  of  native 
copper,  associated  with  prehnite,  occur;  but  they  have  not  been 
epened  to  a  depth  sufficient  to  establish  their  value.  At  Siskawit  bay 
we  find  a  large  body  of  fine  red  sandstone  bordering  the  trap-rocks,  and 
shelving  down  into  the  lake  at  a  very  moderate  angle.  No  valuable 
copper  veins  have  been  found  at  this  place;  but  the  bay  is  one  of  the 
favorite  stations  for  fishermen,  who  pack  annually  great  numbers  of 
siskawit  [salmo  siJcawitj']  the  fattest  and  finest  species  of  the  lake  trout 
family,  and  large  lake  trout,  namaycush,  [salmo  amethystus,']  and  white- 
fish,  aUihawmeg,  [coregoKus  cUlms,^  for  the  western  market — from 
900  to  1,000  barrels  of  these  fine  fish  being  salted  and  packed  for  sale 
each  year. 

The  siskawit  may  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  shores  of  this 
island,  few  being  caught  on  the  shores  of  Keweenaw  Point,  and  their 
migrations  being  extremely  limited.  They  are  caught  readily  by  the 
hook,  but  are  more  commonly  taken  by  means  of  gill-nets,  which 
are  set  a  yard  or  two  from  the  bottom,  in  water  of  about  200  feet 
depth — the  lower  edge  of  the  net  being  anchored  by  means  of  small 
stones  attached  to  cords,  while  the  upper  edge  is  sustained  vertically 
by  means  of  thin  laths  or  spindles  ot  light  wood.  These  nets  are  set 
at  night,  and  are  drawn  in  tne  morning. 

The  siskawit  weighs  from  five  to  twenty  pounds,  while  the  lake 
trout  often  weighs  as  much  as  forty  or  fifty  pounds. 

Of  all  the  fish  caught  upon  the  lake  the  siskawit  is  most  prized  by 
the  natives  on  account  of  its  fatness.  White-fish  are,  however,  much 
more  delicate,  and  are  preferred  to  all  others  by  the  white  inhabitants 
and  travellers. 

The  fisheries  of  Lake  Superior  are  of  great  value  to  the  people 
living  upon  the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  of  some  importance  to  the 
States  bordering  on  the  other  and  lower  lakes,  and  the  inland  towns 
near  their  borders.  To  the  poor  Indian  the  bounties  of  the  great  lakes 
are  of  vital  importance,  for,  without  the  fish,  the  native  tribes  would 
soon  perish.  Game  has  become  exceedingly  scarce  in  these  thickly 
wooded  regions,  only  a  few  bears,  rabbits,  and  porcupines,  and  some 
partridges,  being  found  in  the  woods,  and  ducks  in  moderate  numbers 
upon  the  waters. 

Agriculture  hsis  scarcely  begun  to  tame  the  vrildemess  in  the 
vidimy  of  the  copper  mines,  and  the  only  crops  raised  are  potatoes 
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and  a  few  hardy  northern  esculents.  Small  cereal  grains— «iich 
as  oats,  barley,  and  rye— will  do  well  here  as  in  Canada ;  and 
Indian  com  of  the  northern  varieties,  in  places  not  too  much  exposed 
to  the  chill  breezes  of  the  lake,  thrives  and  ripens.  English  grasses 
have  not  yet  been  cultivated,  but  they  will  undoubtedly  thrive  as  well 
on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  as  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Bcotia.  The  native  grasses  are  abundant  and  good,  but  are  limited  to 
small  natural  prairies  or  to  dried  up  ponds.  Judging  from  the  luxu- 
riant growth  of  forest  trees— such  as  the  maple,  yellow  birch,  and  other 
trees  common  to  Maine  and  New  Brunswick — ^we  should  judge  that 
the  soil  was  as  good  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  as  in  that  State 
and  province. 

Those  who  have  only  viewed  the  immediate  coast  of  the  lake,  es- 
pecially that  now  densely  covered  with  a  tangled  growth  of  small, 
stunted  spruce  and  fir  trees,  would  be  likely  to  undervalue  the  agri- 
cultural resources  of  that  region.  They  should  remember  that  the  cold 
air  from  the  lake  afiects  the  vegetation  only  near  its  shores,  and  that 
farther  inland  the  temperature  more  resembles  that  of  Canada  and 
the  northern  parts  of  New  Hampshire  and  New  York.  This  is  not 
only  shown  by  the  native  forest  trees  and  tlie  flowering  plants,  but  also, 
where  clearings  have  been  made  to  a  sufficient  extent,  by  the  agricul- 
tural produce  raised  upon  the  soil. 

The  forests  also  are  filled  with  excellent  timber  for  building  pur- 
poses; and,  where  the  growth  is  of  mixed  trees,  such  as  sugar-maple, 
yellow  birch,  and  pines,  the  white  and  yeUow  pines  are  of  large  di- 
mensions, and  furnish  ^[ood  lumber  for  sawing  into  boards,  planks,  and 
deals.  Though  there  is  little  prospect  at  present  of  sending  sawed 
boards  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  lower  lake  country,  the  time  will 
come  when  this  valuable  timber  will  become  of  commercial  import- 
ance ;  and  that  time  will  arrive  the  sooner  if  the  ship  canal  now  pro- 
posed at  the  Sault  de  Sainte  Marie  shall  be  constructed  within  any 
reasonable  time. 

The  northern  or  British  shore  of  Lake  Superior  has  as  yet  been  but 
little  explored,  either  geologically  or  for  minerals.  One  mine  of  blende, 
or  sulphuret  of  zinc,  richly  mixed  with  spangles  of  native  silver,  and  a 
vein  of  sulphuret  of  copper,  have  been  discovered  at  Princess  bay,  on 
the  north  shore,  not  far  from  Isle  Royale.  I  know  not  what  progress 
has  been  made  in  developing  the  ores  of  this  mine,  but  at  the  time 
when  I  examined  it,  in  1847,  it  gave  promise  of  rich  returns.  As 
a  general  thing  the  copper  on  the  northern  shores  is  mineralized  by 
sulphur,  and  occurs  as  yellow  copper  pyrites,  or  as  gray  or  black 
sulphurets  of  copper,  while  the  copper  on  the  south  shore  and  on  Isle 
Royale  is  mostly  in  the  metallic  state,  and  all  the  valuable  working- 
mines  are  there  opened  for  the  native  metal.  This  is  a  remarkable 
reversion  of  the  usual  laws  of  mineral  veins,  and  was  first  discovered 
and  pointed  out  by  myself,  and  the  first  mines  for^native  copper  were 
opened  by  my  advice  and  in  accordance  with  my  surveys,  in  1844,  as 
before  stated.  This  remarkable  region  has  certainly  surprised  both 
geologists  and  miners  by  its  wonderful  lodqs  of  native  copper,  and  by 
tne  lumps  of  pure  silver  which  have  been  opened  and  brought  to  light 
by  enterprising  companies  and  skilful  miners. 
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One  of  the  most  remarkable  associations  of  metals  is  here  observed 
in  the  intermixture  of  pure  silver  with  pure  copper,  the  two  metals 
being  perfectly  united  without  any  alloying  of  one  with  the  other. 
This  singular  conifition  of  these  two  metals  nas  puzzled  chemists  and 
mineralogists;  and  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  their  mode  of  depo- 
silioQ  in  the  veins  is  still  undiscovered.  It  is  obvious,  from  experiment^ 
and  from  all  we  know  of  the  affinities  of  metals  for  each  other,  that 
the  native  copper  was  not  injected  in  a  molten  state  into  the  veins. 
Although  I  have  discovered  the  manner  in  which  the  copper  veins 
were  probably  formed,  I  am  far  from  having  learned  that  ot  the  silver, 
lor  we  know  of  no  volatile  salt,  or  combination  of  that  metal.  This 
subject,  which  has  occupied  much  of  my  time  for  several  years,  will  be 
explained  more  fully  at  a  future  time,  m  a  paper  addressed  to  scien- 
tific men,  as  it  does  not  form  a  suitable  suoject  for  a  mere  popular 
essay  like  the  present  communication ;  and,  as  before  observed,  is  still 
an  uncompleted  study.  • 

The  rocks  known  to  belong  to  the  cupriferous  formation  of  Lake 
Superior  are  all  of  igneous  formation,  or  have  been  thrown  up  from 
the  unknown  interior  of  the  globe  in  a  molten  state,  and  in  long  rents, 
having  a  somewhat  crescentic  shape,  with  the  curve  toward  the  north 
and  west ;  the  radius  of  the  arc  not  being  far  from  thirty  miles  in  length 
on  Keweenaw  Point.  The  average  width  of  this  belt  is  not  more  than 
five  miles,  while  its  length  is  not  less  than  two  hundred  miles.  The 
Keweenaw  belt  of  trap  runs  by  the  Ontonagon  river,  narrowing  to  only 
a  mile  in  width  in  some  parts  of  its  course,  and  then  widening  rapidly 
as  it  extends  into  Wisconsin. 

On  the  Ontonagon  river  it  is  about  four  miles  wide ;  and  it  is  there 
highly  cupriferous,  several  important  veins,  now  wrought  by  mining 
companies,  having  been  discovered  by  the  miners  in  their  employ, 
on  this  river  and  in  its  vicinity.  The  Minnesota  mine  has  been,  thus 
far,  the  most  successfiil  of  those  opened  upon  this  part  of  the  trap 
range.  It  is  remarked  by  aU  the  geologists  and  miners  who  have 
examined  these  rocks,  that  the  copper  ore  lies  in  the  amygdaloidal 
variety  of  them;  and  that  the  veins  of  native  copper  are  pinched  out  into 
narrow  sheets  in  the  harder  trap-rock  which  overlies  the  amygdaloid. 
This  fiict  was  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Alger  and  myself  in  the  geological 
survey  of  Nova  Scotia,  made  by  us  in  1827;  and  the  private  geological 
surveys  which  I  made  on  Keweenaw  Point,  in  1844  and  1845,  proved  it 
to  be  true  also  in  that  region;  so  that  it  is  a  law  now  well  known  to  the 
miners  upon  the  Lake  Superior  land  district.  It  was  discovered,  also, 
that  the  copper  dies  out  in  the  veins  when  they  cut  through  sandstone 
rocks.  The  reason  for  this  I  have  discovered,  and  proved  by  experi- 
ment and  observation,  and  shall  farther  verily  when  ordered  to  com- 
plete my  government  survey  of  the  mineral  lands  of  the  United  States 
in  ftCchigan. 

Much  may  be  expected  from  the  explorations  now  going  on  upon  the 
northern  shore  of  the  lake,  under  the  authority  of  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment, since  the  wisdom  of  that  province  has  perceived  the  importance 
of  rendering  her  researches  and  investigations  mto  the  mineral  treasures 
of  her  goil  the  most  efiectual  and  complete,  and  has  consequently 
intrusted  them  to  men  the  most  thorouchlv  comnetent  to  the  task. 
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Experienced  miners  are  often  good  observers^  and  to  them  we  owe* 
much  valuable  observation ;  but  they  are  not  often  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  geology  and  mineralogy  to  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  value  of  a 
mine  in  a  country  with  which  they  are  not  familiar ;  and  they  cannot 
describe  what  they  discover  so  as  to  make  their  observations  intelligible 
or  valuable  to  others.  Miners  are  good  assistants,  but  poor  principals^ 
in  any  geological  survey.  Hence  the  British  government  employs  her 
most  learned  and  practical  geologists  in  her  surveys  in  Canada,  and 
allows  them  time  and  means  to  accomplish  in  a  proper  manner  their 
important  work. 

On  the  northern  shores  of  the  lake,  as  before  observed,  we  find  most 
commonly  the  ores  of  copper ;  while  in  the  trap-rocks,  on  the  south 
side,  the  metal  occurs  in  its  pure  metallic  state.  The  ores  which  have 
been  found  on  Lake  Huron  already  promise  to  give  ample  profits  to  the 
owners  of  the  mine ;  and  other  localities  are  known,  where  there  is  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  successful  mining,  on  the  northern  borders  of 
Lake  Superior. 

Trade  will  spring  up  between  us  and  our  Canadian  neighbors  as  soon 
as  their  shore  oecomes  inhabited,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  prove  of 
reciprocal  advantage  to  the  two  countries. 

C.  T.  JACKSON, 


THE  LAKES.— GENERAL  VIEW. 

This  is  a  brief  and  rapid  outline  of  a  country,  and  a  system  of 
waters,  strangely  adapted  by  the  hand  of  Providence  to  become  the 
channel  of  an  inland  navigation,  unequalled  and  incomparable  the 
world  over ;  through  regions  the  richest  of  the  whole  earth  in  pro- 
ductions of  all  kinds — ^productions  of  the  field,  productions  of  the 
forest,  productions  of  the  waters,  productions  of  the  bowels  of  the 
earth — ^regions  overflowing  with  cereal  and  animal  wealth,  abounding 
in  the  most  truly  valuable,  if  not  most  precious,  metals  atid  minerals? — 
lead,  iron,  copper,  coal — beyond  the  most  favored  countries  of  the 
globe;  regions  which  would,  but  for  these  waters,  have  been  as  inac- 
cessible as  the  steppes  of  Tartary  or  Siberia,  and  the  value  of  the 
productions  whereof  must  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  expense  of 
their  transportation. 

And  this  country,  these  waters,  hitherto  so  little  regarded,  so  sin- 
gularly neglected,  the  importance  of  which  does  not  appear  to  be  so 
much  as  suspected  by  one  man  in  ten  thousand  of  the  citizens  of  this 
great  repubhc,  is  certainly  destined  to  excel  in  absolute  and  actual 
wealth,  agricultural,  mineral,  and  commercial,  the  aggregate  of  the 
other  portions  of  the  United  States,  how  thrifty,  how  thriving,  how 
energetical  and  industrious  soever  they  may  be. 

Of  these  lakes   and  rivers,  during  the  j'ear   1851,  the  commerce, 
foreign  and  coastwise,  was  estimated  at  three  hundred  and  twenty-six 
million  five  hundred  and  ninety-three   thousand   three  hundred    and 
thirty-five  dollars;  transacted   by   means  of  an   enrolled  tonnage  of 
oeventy-seven  thousand  and  sixty-one  tons  of  steam,  and  one  hundred 
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zsA  thiity-eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fourteen  tons  of  sail, 
or  an  aggregate  licensed  tonnage  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand 
moe  hundred  and  seventy-five  tons. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  commerce,  it  would  appear,  as  nearly  as 
can  be  ascertained,  that  there  was  entered  an  aggregate  at  all  the  lake 
ports  together,  of  9,469,§06  tons  during  the  season;  and  cleared  at 
the  same  ports  9,456,346  tons — showing  an  average  of  nearly  forty- 
four  entrances  of  the  whole  lake  tonnage  during  the  season. 

Of  the  above  amount  of  commerce  the  value  of  $314,473,458  went 
coastwise,  and  $12,119,877  Canadian  or  foreign. 

The  returns  of  the  coasting  trade  are,  it  is  true,  very  imperfect  and 
unsatisfactory,  as  are  also  the  estimates  founded  upon  them ;  but,  as 
approximations  only  can  be  arrived  at  under  the  circumstances,  the 
best  use  has  been  made  of  the  returns  received ;  and  the  results  arrived 
at  cannot  but  appear  strange  to  those  not  immediately  conversant  with 
the  character  of  the  lake  trade. 

According  to  these  estimates  the  coasting  trade  is  divided  into  ex- 
ports, $132,017,470 ;  and  imports,  $182,455,988;  showing  a  difference 
of  $50,438,518,  when  there  should  have  been  a  perfect  balance. 
This  discrepancy  arises  from  a  higher  rate  of  valuation  at  the  place 
of  importation  than  at  that  of  exportation,  or  vice  versd.  Products  of 
agriculture,  the  forests,  and  the  mines,  are  easily  valued  at  a  correct 
rate ;  whereas  one  great  division  of  articles  of  importation,  classed  as 
merchandise,  including  everything  from  the  finest  jewelry  and  choicest 
silks  to  the  most  bulky  and  cheapest  articles  of  grocery,  can  scarcely 
be  reduced  to  a  correct  money  value. 

The  discrepancy,  then,  arises  from  the  valuation  of  the  articles  per 
ton  being  fixed  at  too  high  a  figure  at  one  port,  or  too  low  at  another. 
Which  valuation  is  the  more  correct,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  under 
the  present  system  of  regulations. 

Taking  the  lowest  estimate,  the  actual  money  value  of  the  coastwise 
exports  of  these  lakes  is  $132,000,000,  in  round  numbers,  being  the 
mere  value  of  the  property  passing  over  the  lakes,  without  including 
passage  money,  passengers  carried,  cost  of  vessels,  expenses  of  crews, 
or  aaything  in  the  least  degree  extraneous. 

The  amount  of  grain  alone  which  was  transported  during  the  season 
of  1851,  amounted  to  1,962,729  barrels  of  flour,  and  8,119,169  bushels 
of  wheat — amounting  to  what  equals  an  aggregate  of  17,932,807  bushels 
of  wheat;  7,498,264  bushels  of  com;  1,591,758  bushels  of  oats;  and 
360,172  bushels  of  bailey ;  in  all  27,382,801  bushels  of  cereal  produce. 
This  branch  of  traffic,  it  is  evident,  must  continually  increase  with  the 
increasing  influx  of  immigration,  and  the  bringing  into  cultivation  of 
the  almost  unbounded  tracts  of  the  very  richest  soil,  on  which  the  forest 
is  now  growing,  which  surround  the  lakes  on  almost  every  side.     And 
the  like  may  be  predicated  of  the  exploitation  of  the  mines,  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  fisheries,  and  the  bringing  to  light  of  all  natural  resources — 
facilities  of  transportation  causing  immigration,  immigration  improving 
cultivation  and  production,  and  these  two  originating  commerce,  and 
multiplying  a  thousand-fold  the  wealth,  the  rank,  and  the  happiness  of 
the  Goafederacy. 
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No.  7. 


Property  coming  from  Canada  by  way  ofBvffalo^  Black  Rockf  Osioego,  and 

Whitehall^  during  the  year  1851. 


Arddet. 


THX  FOKXST. 

IW  and  peltiy pomidB. 

Pkodsci  of  wood — 

Boards  and  acaatUog feet. . 

ShiDglei M... 

Iteber cable  feet. 

StaToa poonda. 

Wood oorda.. 

Aahea,  pot  and  peari barrek. 

AGMCULTURE. 

Prodttct  of  anhnala — 

Poik barreb. 

Baeon poiindi. 

Batter...... do... 

Laid. do... 

Wool do... 

Hidea do... 

Tesetable  food— 

Fkmr barreli. 

Wbeat bushels. 

Bye do... 

Corn do... 

Bailey do... 

Oata do... 

Bran  and  ship  stuffs pounds. 

Peaaand  beans bushels. 

FbCatoes do... 

AO  other  agriealtnral  products- 
Cotton pounds. 

Clom  and  grass  seed do. . . 

Hops do... 


Buffalo. 


11,186 


10;200,427 

164,000 

2,989 

366,151 


HANUFACTURU. 

Donestie  spirits gallons. 

Linseed  oil do... 

Leather pounds. 

fWrnituw do... 

Machines  and  ports  thereof. do. .. 
Ifoii........ ....do. .. 


oniBR  ARTlOLBf. 

Stone,  lime,  and  claj pounds. 

%!?• do... 

Fbh do... 

fiandriea do... 


382 


19 

6,000 

12,788 

700 

95,020 

16,317 


19,302 
150,960 


104,143 
'12,296' 


90 


6,000 
21,416 


10,470 


3,882 

2,200 


Bl'ckBoch. 


12,393,957 

370 
44,492 


11,669 


2,000 
83,317 


8 


Osw^jo. 


74,209^425 
6,645 
232,855 


950 
2,475 


5,729 


2,800 


34,^32 


889 


Whitman. 


4,896 


141,209 


343,932 

684,280 
70,176 


19,844 
111,291 


64,896 
56 


68,679 


2,860 


455,778 


1/)41 


24,090^25 

1,929 

1,187,371 


2,081 


154,461 
4,835 


7,589 


7,969 


25,606 

243,084 

3,509 

21432 


1401 
25,862 


1,120 


13,900 
184,638 


172,363 
132,091 
679,501 


Total. 


12,287 


120,893,897 

172,944 

1,467,707 

356,151 

8 

3»3S8 


1» 

6,000 

17,686 

155,161 

241,064 

16,317 


371,77S 

837,715 

78465 

10444a 

51,179 

366,671 

3,509 

86,028 

146 


6,000 
91496 
85,868 


10^70 
1420 
6,748 
5,000 

13,900 
184,638 


ll,6e» 

172,363 

134,0»1 

1,258,728 
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PART   IV. 


RAILROADS  AND  CANALS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

As  a  report  upon  the  inland  commerce  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
any  important  portion  of  it,  would  be  imperfect  without  reference  to 
the  various  works  constituting  its  channels,  to  which  in  some  degree 
it  owes  its  dircction,  the  following  notice  of  the  railroads  and  canals 
of  the  United  States  has  been  prepared. 

The  peculiar  characteristics  of  this  country,  in  regard  to  its  geo- 
graphical and  topographical  features  and  to  the  industrial  condition^ 
and  relations  of  the  people  of  the  different  regions,  render  works  ot< 
internal  improvement  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  resourc€u»< 
and  progress  of  every  portion.  With  us  such  works  are  chiefly  coovt- 
mercial  enterprises,  theu:  principal  object  being  to  cheapen  and  facility . 
tale  the  movement  of  persons  and  property.  Generally,  the  means 
for  their  construction  have  been  fumisned  by  incorporated  assooia-^ 
tions,  and  consequently  the  construction  and  management  of  tixw^. 
have  been  intrusted  to  such  companies. 

The  opposition  by  many  of  the  prominent  and  influential  statesmen' 
of  the  United  States  to  the  interference  of  the  federal  government  in  aid. 
of  such  works,  on  the  alleged  ground  of  absence  of  constitutional pow-^ 
er,  has  hitherto  prevented  the  rendering  of  such  assistance  excopt  in 
the  case  of  the  Cumberland  road,  and  one  or  two  oth6r  inslances.. 
Many  intelligent  men  doubt  if  this  opposition  has  not  been  advanta-- 

feous.  Wherever  the  respective  States  have  aided  such  wortCs^  they 
ave  fortunately,  in  most  instances,  committed  the  control  oil  them  to 
private  hands  and  private  interests.  Considerations  apart  frocQ  comr 
mercial  objects  have  had  but  little  influence  in  their  constmction  or 
management.  These  works,  therefore,  constitute  the  best  expression' 
of  the  commercial  wants  of  our  people,  and  their  immense  coat,  the  besti 
illustration  of  the  magnitude  and  value  of  this  commerce. 

The  early  settlements  in  this  country  having  been  madl^  upon- the* 
seaboard,  manufacturing  and  commercial  communities  firgl.  grew  up. 
at  favorable  points  near  the  coast.  The  extension  of  the  settlements, 
into  the  interior  necessarily  involved  the  construction  of r  outlets^  for. 
them  to  markets  upon  the  seaboard.  So  long  as  this  population  was^ 
confined  to  the  Atlantic  slope,  public  highways  were  not  o^:  great  magr. 
nitade  nor  importance.  When,  however,  settlers  had  crossed  the  Mi^ 
leghany  mountains  and  peopled  the  regions  beyond  them,  the  publia 
mind  w^as  turned  to  the  subject  of  constructing  chansDla^of.  commercial 
intercommunication  adequate  to  their  wants. 

The  natural  outlets  of  the  great  interior  basin — the  riVets  Mississ^^ 
and  St.  Lawrence — ^are  not  m  all  respects  adequate  and  conr^vSamt 
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oudets.  The  first  person  to  pesent  a  definite  project  for  an  artificial 
work,  on  an  extensive  scale,  was  General  Washington.  That  great 
and  wise  man  foresaw  the  future  importance  of  the  country  beyond  the 
Alleghanies,  and  the  magnitude  of  its  prospective  commerce,  which  be 
proposed  to  secure  to  his  own  colony.  Before  he  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  he  had  crossed  the  mountains,  and  the  subject  of  a 
canal  from  the  tide-waters  of  the  Chesapeake  to  the  waters  of  the 
Ohio  received  his  careful  attention.  At  subseuuent  periods  he  visited 
th^  Ohio  valley  and  presented  the  results  of  his  examination  and  ob^ 
servation  to  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia,  from  which  body  he 
received  a  vote  of  thanks.  Tne  plan  of  a  canal  proposed  by  him  wa» 
eagerly  embraced,  and  has  now  so  long  remained  a  ravorite  object  that 
its  importance  and  ultimate  consummation  have  become  traditional 
ideas  with  the  people  of  Virginia. 

The  merits  of  a  general  plan  for  a'  commercial  channel,  by  which  to 
connect  the  East  and  West,  suited  lo  the  wants  of  the  two  different 
sections  of  the  country,  were  not  involved  in  the  question  of  route. 
Virginia,  prior  to  the  llevolution,  was  the  richest,  most  populous,  and 
most  central  of  the   colonies,   and   her  tide-waters  most  nearly  ap- 
proached the  navigable  waters  of  the  Ohio.     It  was  taken  for  granted 
that  the  appropriate  route  for  such  a  work  lay  through  her  territory ; 
but  at  that  time  our  people  had  neither  the  engineering  skill  nor  the  ex- 
perience, nor  were  they  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  topography  of 
(the  mountain  rido[e  separating  the  great  western  valley  from  the  Atian- 
U(i  slope,  to  decide  upon  the  (juestion  of  route.     As  they  became  better 
acqua^ted  with  the  countiy,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  best  route  for 
a  canal  connecting  the  navigable  water-courses  separated  by  the  Alle- 
ghanies lay  farther  north ;  and  it  was  reserved  for  New  York  first  to 
realize  the  idea  of  General  Washington,  and  thereby  secure  to  itself 
the  vast  benefits  the  result  of  which  he  foresaw,  and  which,  before  the 
Revolution,  he  sought  to  secure  to  Virginia.     For  years  after  General 
Washington  proposed  bis  plan,  our  western  settlements  did  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  Ohio ;  and,  in  fact,  all  the  country  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi was  claimed  by  a  foreign  power.     The  vast  regions  now  filled 
with  a  numerous  and  thiivin^  population,  comprising  the  States  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  MJMOun,  low.i,  and  Wisconsin,  were  not  only 
a  wilderness,  but  the  idea  that  they  would  ever  be  densely  occupied 
by  civilized  man  was   regarded  as  chimerical.     The  principal  set- 
tlements beyond  the  mountain*  were  those  most  contiguous  to  \  irginia, 
and  what  is  now  Kentucky  was  then  a  part  of  the  "Old  Dominion.** 
The  rapid  settlement  of  Ohio  and  the  adjacent  States,  after  the  war  of 
1812,  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  West.     The  preponderating 
interest  and  influence  extended  northward  of  the  first  settlements,  and 
ibe  State  of  New  York  was  the  first  to  open  an  improved  line  of  com- 
iCft^cial  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Great  West.     A 
vCttpal  was  discovered  to  be  practicable  through  her  territory,  and  the 
igQnivs  and  public  spirit  of  her  statesmen  stimulated  her  legislators  to 
m^lke  juse  ol  this  advantage,  securing  to  her  the  chief  interior  trade. 

fit  vWjas  not  until  after  the  completion  of  the  Erie  canal,  in  1825, 
that  )tbe  adaptability  of  railroads  to  the  uses  of  commerce  was  es- 
«ltabli9)j«i»    These  works  are  destined  to  compete  with  canals,  and 
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even  natural  water-courdes,  as  media  of  commercial  intercourse.  Their 
construction  and  profitable  operation  may  be  regarded  as  practicable 
upon  all  the  routes  of  commerce — and  all  the  Atlantic  cities  have 
either  completed,  or  have  in  progress,  lines  of  railroads  having  the 
same  general  objects  and  direction  with  the  great  New  York  work, 
by  which  they  propose  to  secure  similar  results.  These  works  are 
regarded  as  of  greater  benefit  to  the  interior  portions  of  the  couptiy 
than  to  the  cities  which  are  their  termini  upon  our  navigable  water- 
courses. Their  construction  is  now  the  absorbing  topic.  They  will 
one  day  become  the  ordinary  highways  of  transit  for  property  as  well 
as  persons.  A  satis&ctory  view  of  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
therefore,  necessarily  involves  a  description  of  them,  as  its  future 
channels. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  uses,  objects,  and  influences  of  pub- 
lic works  in  developing  the  resources,  in  stimulating  and  in  giving 
new  directions  to  the  commerce  of  the  country,  should  be  thoroughly 
understood,  both  as  tending  to  correct  legislation  in  commercial  affairs 
and  as  securing  to  these  enterprrises  that  degree  of  public  confi- 
dence to  which  they  are  entitled.  As  heretofore  stated,  at  least 
$80,000,000  are  now  annually  required  to  carry  forward  works  in 
progress,  and  to  meet  the  demand  of  new  ones  as  they  may  arise. 
Of  this  sum,  $50,000,000  are  borrowed  either  of  the  capitalists  of 
this  country,  or  of  Europe,  at  rates  of  interest  averaging  fix)m  g  to  10 
per  cent,  per  annum  for  a  series  of  years.  A  large  sum  is  in  this  man- 
ner added  to  the  cost  of  these  works,  which  mignt  be  saved  were  the 
public  mind  properly  enlightened  as  to  their  productiveness,  as  invest- 
ments of  capital,  ^d  as  to  their  influence  in  increasing  national  wealth 
and  prosperity. 

This  review  of  railroads  and  canals  will  commence  with  a  notice 
of  those  of  New  York — ^the  pioneer  State  in  successful  achievements 
on  a  large  scale.  In  noticing  the  works  of  other  States,  a  geographical 
rather  than  chronological  cifder  will  be  observed.  Only  the  leading 
lines — such  as  are  in  some  measure  identified  with  the  commerce  of 
the  country — ^will  be  particularly  described ;  and  where  works  are  still 
in  progress,  the  results  predicated  of  them  will  be  stated. 

following  the  notice  is  a  brief  consideration  of  railroads  in  their 
economical  aspects  and  results — a  matter  esteemed  of  equal  if  not  greater 
importance  than  a  detailed  description  of  the  works  themselves* 

KEW  TOHK. 

Population  in  1830,  1,918,60S;  in  1840,  2,438,921;  in  1860, 
3,097,394.  Area  in  square  miles,  46,000 ;  inhabitants  to  square  mile, 
67.33. 

Erie  ctmai^ — Although  it  was  known  at  an  early  period  that  a  favor* 
nble  route  for  a  canal  from  tide- water  to  the  lakes  existed  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mohawk  river,  it  was  not  until  1816  tliat  the  project  received  par- 
tkrolar  attention  from  the  authorities  of  the  State  oi  New  York.  In  that 
year,  the  governor  of  the  State,  the  Hon.  D.  D.  Tompkins,  in  his  annual 
message  to  the  le^slature,  recommended  the  construction  of  a  canal 
from  me  Hudson  river,  at  Albany,  to  Lake  Erie.    This  recommenda* 
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tion  was  favorably  received,  and  after  a  protracted  discussion,  as  to 
the  plan  which  should  be  pursued,  the  work  was  formally  commenced 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1817;  and  on  the  26th  day  of  October,  1826,  the 
canal  was  completed. 

Previous  to  the  construction  of  the  canal,  the  cost  of  transportation 
from  Lake  Erie  to  tide-water  was  such  as  nearly  to  prevent  all  move- 
ment of  merchandise.  A  report  of  the  committee  of  the  legisla- 
ture, to  whom  was  referred  the  whole  subject  of  the  proposed  work, 
consisting  of  the  most  intelligent  members  of  that  body,  dated 
March  17,  1817,  states  that  at  that  time  the  cost  of  transportation 
from  Buffalo  to  Montreal  was  $30  per  ton,  and  the  returning  trans- 
portation from  $60  to  $76.  The  expense  of  transportation  from 
Buffalo  to  New  York  was  stated  at  SlOO  per  ton,  and  the  ordinary 
length  of  passage  tweTify  days;  so  that,  upon  the  very  route  through 
which  the  neaviest  and  cheapest  products  of  the  West  are  now  sent  to 
market,  the  cost  of  transportation  equalled  nearly  three  times  the  market 
value  of  wheat  in  New  York;  s'x  times  the  value  of  com;  ttoelve  times 
the  value  of  oats;  and  far  exceeded  the  value  of  most  kinds  of  cured 
provisions.  These  facts  afford  a  striking  illustration  of  the  value  of 
mternal  improvements  to  a  country  like  the  United  Slates.  It  may  be 
here  stated,  as  an  interesting  fact,  that  prior  to  the  construction  of  the 
Erie  canal,  the  wheat  of  western  New  York  was  sent  down  the  Sus- 
queh^na  to  Baltimore^  as  the  cheapest  and  best  route  to  market. 

Although  the  rates  of  transportation  over  the  Erie  canal,  at  its  open- 
ing, were  nearly  double  the  present  charges — ^which  range  from 
$3  to  $7  per  ton,  according  to  the  character  of  the  freight — ^it  im- 
mediately became  the  convenient  and  favorite  route  for  a  large  portion 
of  the  produce  of  the  northwestern  States,  and  secured  to  the  city  of 
New  York  the  position  which  she  now  holds  as  the  emporium  of  the 
Confederacy,  rrevious  to  the  opening  of  the  canal,  the  trade  of  the 
West  was  chiefly  carried  on  through  the  cities  of  Baltimore  and  Phila- 
delphia, particularly  the  latter,  which  wa^  at  that  time  the  first  city 
of  tne  United  States  in  population  and  wealth,  and  in  the  amount  of  its 
internal  commerce. 

As  soon  as  the  lakes  were  reached,  the  line  of  navigable  water  was 
extended  through  them  nearly  one  thousand  miles  farther  into  the  in- 
terior. The  western  States  immediately  commenced  the  construction 
of  similar  works,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  communication,  from  the 
more  remote  portions  of  tneir  territories,  with  this  great  water-line.  All 
these  works  took  their  direction  and  character  from  the  Erie  canal, 
which  in  this  manner  became  the  outlet  for  almost  the  greater  part  of 
the  West. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  influence  which  this  canal  has  exerted  upon 
the  commerce,  ^owth,  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  country,  for  it  is  im- 

g»ssible  to  imagine  what  would  have  been  the  state  of  things  without  it. 
urfor  this  work,  the  West  would  have  held  out  few  inducements  to  thcr 
settler,  who  would  have  been  without  a  market  fur  his  most  important 
products,  and  consequently  without  the  means  of  supplying  many  of  his 
most  essential  wants.  That  portion  of  the  country  would  have  remained 
comparatively  unsettled  up  to  the  present  time;  and,  where  now  exist 
rich  and  populous  conmiunities,  we  should  find  an  uncultivated  wilder* 
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ness.  The  East  would  have  been  equally  without  the  elements  of 
growth.  The  canal  has  supplied  it  with  cheap  food,  and  has  opened 
an  outlet  and  created  a  market  for  the  products  of  its  manufactures  and 
commerce.  The  increase  of  commerce,  and  the  growth  of  the  country, 
have  been  very  accurately  measured  by  the  growth  of  the  business  of 
the  canal.  It  has  been  one  great  bond  of  strength,  infusing  life  and 
vigor  into  the  whole.  Commercially  and  politically,  it. has  secured  and 
maintained  to  the  United  States  the  characteristics  of  a  homogeneous 
people. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  following  tabular  statement,  that  the  growth  of 
the  city  of  New  York  in  population,  wealth,  and  commerce,  has 
nearly  Kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  the  business  of  the  Erie  canal, 
and  the  progress  of  the  western  States.  The  tables  show  the  inti- 
mate relation  of  this  great  work  to  the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  the 
country,  and  that  to  maintain  a  large  foreign  commerce  it  is  necessary 
that  a  city  should  have  a  large  domestic  trade. 

They  also  indicate  the  annual  tonnage  of  the  canal;  the  value  of 
produce  and  merchandise  passing  to  and  from  tide-water;  the  tonnage 
and  value  of  produce  received  at  Buffido  and  Oswego  from  the  western 
States ;  the  number  of  annual  lockages  on  the  canal ;  the  foreign  arrivals 
at,  and  tonnage  of,  the  ports  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore;  the  value  of  exports  and  imports  of  each  of  these  cities,  their 
increase  in  wealth  and  population,  ana  also  the  increase  of  the  popula- 
Um  of  the  western  States  since  1820. 
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Comparative  statement  showing  the  toUsj  tradcf  and  Umnagt  of  ike  New  York 
State  canals f  and  the  progress^  in  commercej  navigation^  population^  and 
valuation^  of  the  four  principal  Atlantic  cities^  and  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States^  from  1820  to  1851 ,  inclusive. 


Tears. 


1820.. 
1621.. 
1822.. 
1823.^ 
1824.. 
1825.. 
1826.. 
1827.. 
1828.. 
1829.. 
1830.. 
1831.. 
1832.. 
1833.. 
1834.. 
1835.. 
1836.. 
1837.. 
1838.. 
1839.. 
1840.. 
1841.. 
1842.. 
1843.. 
1844.. 
1845.. 
1846.. 
1847.. 
1848.. 
1849.. 
1850.. 
1851.. 


New  Tork  State  canal»— tolls,  trade,  and  tonxisge. 


Tolls,  amount 
collected. 


Dollars. 


5, 

24, 

64, 

153, 

340, 

ooo, 

765, 

859, 

838, 

813, 

1,056, 

1,223, 

1,229, 

1.463, 

1,340, 

1,548, 

1,614, 

1,292, 

1,590, 

1, 616, 

1,775, 

^,034, 

1,749, 

2,061, 

a,  445, 

2,645, 

2,755, 

3,634, 

3,252, 

3,268, 

3.273, 

3.329, 


244 

388 
072 
099 
761 
279 
104 
260 
447 
137 
922 
801 
483 
715 
106 
106 
342 
629 
911 
382 
747 
882 
197 
590 
761 
931 
593 
942 
164 
226 
899 
787 


Total  move- 
ment,  east 
and  west. 


Total  reoelv'd 
at  tide-water. 


Total  going 
from  tide* 
water. 


Proportion 

destined 

toother 

8tatesw 


Pkoportfan 
received 

from  other 
States. 


1, 310, 807 
1, 171, 296 
1, 333,  Oil 
1, 435, 713 
1, 417, 046 
1,521,661 
1,236,921 
1, 513, 439 
1,816,586 
1,977,565 
52,268,662 
2, 669, 810 
2,796,230 
2,894,732 
3,076,617 
3,562,733 


Tons. 


157,446 
165,405 
269,795 


553,596 

753,193 

696,347 

611,741 

640,481 

602,126 

669,012 

774,334 

666,626 

836,661 

1,019,094 

1,204,943 

1,362,319 

1,744,263 

1,447,905 

1,579,946 

2,033,668 

1, 977, 151 


32,385 
33,438 
34,086 


54,622 

48,993 
66,626 
83,693 


119,463 
114,608 
128, 910 
133,796 
122,130 
142,802 
142,035 
129,560 
162, 715 
122,394 
143,595 
176,737 
195,000 
213,795 
286,267 
329,557 
315,550 
418, 370 
467,961 


65,772 

61,167 

54,766 

77,090 

85,193 

63,671 

61,742 

54,011 

72,500 

99,552 

104,018 

138,235 

147,654 

167,453 

183,036 

158,501 

246,812 


104,701 
110, 108 
125,779 
158,000 
214, 45S 
275,0Zft 
272,366 
286, 6»1 
340,151 
338, 52S 
540,219 
654,698 

701, 5ai 

634,140 

697,691 

1,047,049 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


• 

New  Tork  State  canala— tollf ,  trade,  and  tonna^^e. 

T«tn. 

Valae  of  the 
total  moTe- 
ment. 

Lockages 
at  Alezao- 
der'tlock. 

Value  from  oth- 
er Statea,TU 
Bnllalo     and 
Oiwego. 

Total  Talne  re- 
oeired  atMde- 
wator. 

Value  of  meroh* 
andise  dettmed 
for  other  States, 
▼iaBoibb  and 
Oswego. 

Dollan. 

Number. 

DoQan. 

1620 

1821 

1882 

1823 

•■•*•■ *••• «••• 

1824 

6,166 
10,985 
15,156 
13,004 
14,579 
12,619 
14,674 
16,884 
18,601 
80,649 
88,911 
85,798 
85,516 
81,055 
85,968 
84,834 
86,987 
30,380 
82,869 
83,184 
88,819 
30,452 
33,431 
43,957 
34,911 
36,918 
38,444 
40,396 

1835 

•    «AAB*      MMMM      AMMM 

im 

••                   W»W« 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

13,405,008 
80,585,446 
86,932,470 
81,822,354 
83,038,510 
80, 163»  199 
83,813,573 
87,825,322 
82,751,013 
88,453,408 
34, 183, 167 
45,458,321 
51,106,866 
73,098,414 
60,883,907 
68,375,621 
66,474,637 
63,927,508 

1835 

1836 

67,634,643 

65,809,228 

65,746,569 

73,399,764 

66,303,893 

92,202,929 

60,016,608 

76,876,909 

90, 921, 162 

100,553,245 

115, 618, 109 

151,563,488 

140, 086, 157 

144,732,285 

166,397,929 

180,961,801 

5,493,816 

4,813,626 

6,369,645 

7,258,968 

7,877,358 

11,889,273 

9,215,808 

11.937,943 

15, 875, 558 

14,162,839 

80,471,939 

32,666,324 

23,245,353 

86,713,796 

85,471,968 

86,988,315 

9,783,250 

1837 

6, 322, 750 

1838 

8,657,250 

1839 

10,869,100 

1840 

7,057,600 

1841 

11,174,700 

1842 

7,818,900 

1843 

13,067,850 

1844 

14,845,850 

1845 

17, 366, 300 

1846 

80,415,500 

1847 

17,398,800 

1848 

30,553,980 

1849 

31,793,400 

1860 

47,188,600 

1861 

62,963,640 
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STATEMENT--Conlinued. 


Tean. 


1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 


Commeroe,  iiaTigation,  valuBtioD,  and  populadon  of  New  York, 
Boeton,  PhUadelphio,  and  Baltimore,  with  the  customs*  rere- 
noe  at  each  port. 


Value  of  imports  at  the  ports  of^ 


Boston. 


Kew  Toifc. 


Philadelphia. 


Baltimore. 


$16,075,589 
18, 174, 255 
24,248,727 
17, 949, 146 
12, 355, 131 
17, 987, 754 
14,826,967 
18, 912, 078 
15, 796, 600 
15, 788, 484 
18, 884, 448 
21, 230, 381 
22.615,117 
23, 279, 148 
27. 183, 777 
23,275,953 
28,656,163 
30, 508, 139 


f26,020»Q12 
33, 912, 453 
30,601,455 
37, 783, 147 
50,024,973 
34,728,664 
41,441,832 
39, 117, 016 
34,972,493 
38,656,064 
57,291,727 
42,542,012 
56, 527, 976 
72,724,210 
87, 734, 844 

117,700,917 
78, 543, 706 
68, 159, 360 
99, 483, 414 
60, 064, 942 
75, 358. 283 
57, 446, 081 
31,112,227 
64, 528, 188 
69, 897, 405 
73,531,611 
83, 075. 296 
92,947,176 
91,374,584 

116,667,558 

144,454,016 


(8, 158, 922 

11,874,170 

13,696,770 

11, 865, 531 

15,041,797 

13.551,779 

11, 212, 935 

12, 884, 408 

10, 100, 152 

9,525,893 

11, 673, 755 

10, 048, 195 

11,153,757 

10, 479, 268 

12, 389, 937 

15.068,233 

11,680,011 

9, 323, 840 

15, 037, 420 

8,464,882 

10, 342, 206 

7,381,770 

2,755,958 

7,217.238 

8, 156, 446 

7, 9o9,  Jsjo 

9,586,126 

12,147,000 

10,644,803 

12, 065. 834 

14,166,618 


94, 647. 167 
5, 647, 153 
7. 131. 503 
7, 857. 033 
5,701,869 
6,995,285 
4, 835, 617 
6, 101, 313 
4, 416, 138 
2,479.132 
3,917,730 
3,741,286 
4,042.916 
4.432,314 
5,343,643 
4, 976, 731 
6,124,201 
6, 648, 774 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


GommerM,  navigation,  Talaadon,  and  population  of  New  York, 
Boston,  PhUadelphia,  and  Baltimor«»  with  the  enitoms'  reT»- 
nue  at  each  port. 


Talne  of  exports  from  the  ports  o^ 


Boston. 


New  Tork. 


PUladelphla. 


Baltimore. 


1080. 

1821. 

1822. 

1823. 

1824. 

1825. 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1811 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 


$8, 984, 611 
9, 413, 964 
8, 716, 330 
8.016,859 
7,400,999 
7,694,664 
8,232,386 
9,441,186 

.  7,830,794 
5,146,062 
7,501,469 
8,923,838 
8,958,048 
9, 686, 851 
12,204,462 
8,692,008 
9,141,652 
10, 496, 180 


$11,709 
12,124 
15,405 
21,089 
22,309 
34,032 
19,437 
24,614 
22,135 
17,609 
17,666 
26,142 
22,792 
24,703 
23,842 
29,451 
27,668 
25,459, 
21,654 
31,946 
32,408 
30,792 
25,467 
15,972 
29,722 
33,554 
33,646 
46,586 
49,742 
42,788 
47,580 
79,857 


,511 
,645 
,694 
,696 
,362 
,279 
,229 
,035 
,487 

,eoo 

,624 

,719 

,599 

,903 

,736 

,192 

,159 

,627 

,765 

»474 

,689 

,780 

,316 

,084 

,803 

,776 

,006 

,635 

,238 

,237 

,357 

,315 


95,743,549 
7,391,767 
9, 047, 802 
9, 617, 192 
9,364,893 

11,269,981 
8,331,722 
7, 575, 833 
6, 051, 480 
4,089,935 
4,291,793 
5, 513, 713 
3, 516, 066 
4, 078, 951 
3, 989, 746 
4, 176, 290 
3,677,607 
3,841,599 
S,  477, 151 
5,299,415 
6, 820, 145 
5, 152, 501 
3, 753. 894 
2,354,948 
3,535,256 
3, 574, 363 
4,751,005 
8,541,167 
5,732,333 
5, 343, 421 
4,501,606 
5,356,036 


(4, 165,995 
3,923,859 
3,393,444 
3,789,917 
4,524,575 
4,576,561 
5,768,768 
4,945,346 
4,901,238 
3,006,894 
5, 126, 476 
5,216,969 
6,869,055 
9, 750, 457 
7,129,461 
7, 999, 857 
6,944.615 
5,635,786 


S84 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


Teer^ 


18S0 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1890 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 


Commerce,  miTigation,  Talaation,  «nd  population  of  New  Tor^ 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  with  the  customa'  reveniio 
at  each  port. 


Duties  oolleeted  at  the  ports  of— 


Boston. 


92, 612, 486 
2, 236, 041 
1,328,863 
2,239,554 
2, 162, 055 
1, 820, 173 
2,307,848 
2,789,798 
1,311,225 
4,411,372 
4, 676, 157 
4,844,129 
4,098,226 
5, 033, 772 
4, 380, 346 
6, 177, 970 
6,250,588 


New  York. 


•5.487, 

7.243, 

9,941, 

9,022, 

11, 178, 

15,752, 

11,585, 

13,217, 

13, 745, 

13,062, 

15, 012, 

20,096, 

15, 070, 

13, 039, 

10, 183, 

11,597, 

13, 424, 

6,679, 

8,941, 

14. 475, 

7,167, 

8. 418, 

11,273, 

4,072, 

16,792, 

17,255, 

16, 975, 

15,584, 

20,128, 

18,377, 

24,952, 

88,772, 


974 
548 

702 
435 
139 
100 
862 
695 
147 
676 
553 
136 
124 
181 
152 
466 
717 
756 
808 
995 
968 
588 
499 
896 
679 
308 
978 
014 
786 
814 
977 
558 


Philadelphia. 


f2, 159,  111 
2,637,796 
1,162,610 
1, 882, 613 
2,326,384 
1,553,373 
1,367,259 
1,659,185 
559,649 
2,255,860 
2,361,325 
2, 136, 754 
1, 978, 430 
2, 779, 931 
8,389,553 
3, 188, 660 
3,715,186 


Baltimore. 


9666,937 

1, 187, 989 

704,247 

1,111,741 

1, 166, 548 

700, 315 

016,085 

610,680 

828,367 

603,574 

696,784 

074,548 

600,497 

771,708 

649,409 

1,004.961 

1,063,530 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


Tesra« 


1890 

imi 

1832 

1S3 

18M 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1SI9 

1890 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1831 

1835 

1895 

1837 

1838 

1830 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843. 

1844 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1861. 


Commeree,  narigatioii,  Talnadon,  and  popoladon  of  Kcrtr  Tork,  Boston, 
FhiladelphU,  and  Baltunore,  vAth  the  ciutoiiis'  reTeniicr  at  each  port. 


Foreign  tonnage  entered  at— 


TODB. 


9 


Tons. 


183,085 
194,420 
224,684 
242,277 
196,  o9c 
230,556 
245,333 
291,323 
276,366 
144,506 
288,968 
308,952 
318,836 
325,426 
432,674 
451, 176 
478,859 
512,217 


171,963 
226,790 
226,789 
252,769 
280,179 
274,997 
292,872 
275,677 
281, 512 
314, 715 
337,009 
401,718 
430*918 
443,697 
465,665 
534,538 
579, 194 
422,497 
563,617 
545,931 
547,694 
570, 015 
312, 214 
576, 480 
597,218 
655,877 
853,668 
938,493 
1,117,800 
1,145,331 
1,448,768 


i 

I 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Entrances. 


No. 


853 


83,804 

78,993 

84,484 

91,715 

83,123 

111,393 

87,702 

99, 07C 

94,554 

47,944 

89,529 

dl,313 

88,048 

139,774 

119, 787 

142,623 

132,370 

159,636 


65,028 
63,423 
70, 176 
96,892 
77,106 
78,761 
82, 140 
89,748 
86,904 
51,598 
82,813 
80,020 
89,906 


I 


Ko. 


912 


1,070 
1,158 
1,381 
1,544 
1,235 
1,440 
1,507 
1,730 
1,719 
943 
1,897 
2,166 
2,172 


123, 065  2, 120 

102, 530  2, 923 

110,068,  2,940 

99,588  2,782 


113,027 


2,917 


1,950 
2,008 
2,205 
2,222 
1,625 
2,138 
1,955 
2,098 
1,987 
1,151 
2,123 
2,008 
2,132 
2,738 
2,870 
3,218 
3,163 
3,647 


No. 


479 

441 

494 

482 

501 

484 

482 

469 

450 

374 

415 

396 

428 

474 

441 

416 

407 

43d 

428 

531 

444 

498 

465 

255 

447 

42f 

39^ 

62] 

524 

606 

537 

581 


g 


a 


No. 


329 
326 
359 
441 

wfO 

428 

410 
444 

408 
255 
409 
384 
430 
511 
479 
484 
438 
467 
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t 

Commerce,  naTi|]^tion,Taliiatioii,and  population  of  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  with  the 
ooftoms'  revenue  of  each  port. 

• 

Yean. 

Population  of— 

• 

Boston. 

New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

Baltimore. 

Number. 

Number. 

4 

Number. 

Number. 

1820 

43,396 

123,706 

137,007 

62,738 

1821 

182^. i 

1823 

.... 

1824 

••••••  •••••• 

1825 

68,277 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

61,392 

203,007 

188,961 

80.625 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834..-, 

1835 

78,603 

1836 

1837 

, 

1838.. 

■  •••4«  •»••*■ 

1839 

1840 

93,383 

312,712 

258,832 

102,313 

1841 

1842 

. 

1843 

1844 

114,366 

1846 

1848 

i 

1850 

138,788 

515,394 

409,353 

169,012 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


Tem. 


1830. 
1621. 
1822. 
1823. 
1824. 
1825. 
1826. 
1827. 
1828. 
1829. 
1830. 
1831. 
1832. 
1833. 
1834. 
1835. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838- 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1812. 
1813. 
1844. 
1845. 
1846. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 


Commerce,  ruMgaJdmoL,  valiiatlon,  aod  potnilation  of  New  Tork, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  with  the  cnitoma'  reTenna 
at  each  port.  * 


Yalnation  of  real  and  peraooal  eatate  in^- 


Boaton. 


$38,289,200 


New  York. 


Philadelphia. 


Baltimore. 


54,442,600 


$83,075,676 


59, 568, 000 

60,698,200 

67,514,400 

70, 477, 200 

74, 805, 800 

79, 302, 600 

88,245,000 

89. 583, 800 

90,231,600 

91,826,400 

94,584,600 

98, 006, 600 

106. 723, 700 

110. 056, 000 

118.450,300 

135,948,700 

148, 839, 600 

162. 360, 400 

167,728,000 

174,180,200 

180, 000, 500 

187, 947, 000 


107,447, 
112,211, 
114,019, 
111,803. 
125,288, 
139,280, 
146,302, 
166, 495. 
186, 548, 
218, 723, 
309,501, 
263, 747, 
264,152, 
266,882, 
252,235, 
251, 194, 
237,806, 
229,229, 
235,960, 
239,938, 
244,952, 
247, 152, 
254,192, 
256,217, 
286,085, 
320,108, 


781 
926 
533 
066 
518 
214 
618 
187 
511 
703 
920 
350 
941 
430 
515 
920 
906 
078 
047 
318 
405 
306 
027 
093 
416 
358 


$118,633,523 
120, 658, 327 


125, 679, 699 


139, 604, 254 
140,391,780 


$16,337,500 
16,337.500 
16,337,500 
16, 337, 6C 
16,337,500 
16, 337, 500 
16, 337, 500 
17, 282, 650 
17,521,200 
17, 847, 465 
18, 200, 000 
18, 800, 000 
19, 175, 000 
44, 400, 000 
44, 400, 000 
44, 400, 000 
59, 367, 534 
57, 343, 084 
56,585,298 
58.000,000 
63, 522, 490 
58, 890, 773 
59,377,397 
61,754,176 
77,302,925 
77, 612, 380 
78,831,965 
80, 296, 960 
82, 105, 022 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


Tears. 


Foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States. 


Specie  excluded. 


Specie  included. 


Imports. 


Dollars. 


I8«>. 
1831. 
1833. 
1B33. 
1834. 
1835. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1830. 
1831. 
1833. 
1833. 
1834. 
1835. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1843. 
1844. 
1845. 
1846. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 


54,530,834 

79, 871, 695 

73, 481, 371 

81, 169, 173 

90, 389, 310 

78,093,511 

71, 333, 933 

81, 019, 543 

67, 088, 915 

63,730,956 

95, 885, 179 

95, 131, 763 

101,047,943 

108, 609, 700 

136, 764, 395 

176, 579, 154 

130, 473, 803 

95, 970, 388 

156, 496, 966 

98,358,706 

133, 957, 544 

96, 075, 071 

43, 433, 464 

103, 604, 606 

113, 184, 333 

117, 914, 065 

131,434,349 

148, 638, 704 

141, 206, 199 

173, 509, 536 

207,965,034 


54,496 

61,350 

68,336 

68,972 

90,738 

73,830 

74, 309 

64,021 

67,434 

71,668 

73,295 

81,520 

87,528 

102,260 

115,215 

124,338 

111,443 

104,978 

112, 251 

123,668 

111,817 

99,877 

82,825 

105, 745 

106,040 

109,583 

156. 741 

138,190 

140, 351 

144, 375 

168,967 


,333 
,101 
,043 
,106 
,333 
,789 
,957 
,310 
,651 
,735 
,603 
,594 
,733 
,215 
,802 
,704 
,127 
,570 
,673 
,833 
,471 
,995 
,689 
,832 
,111 
,248 
,598 
,511 
,072 
,726 
,259 


74,450 

62,585 

83,241 

77,579 

80,549 

96,340 

84,974 

79,484 

88,509 

74, 493 

70,876 

103, 191 

101, 029 

108, 118 

126, 521 

149, 895 

189,980 

140, 989 

113, 717 

163.093 

107, 141 

127, 146 

100,162 

64,753 

108, 435 

117,254 

121,691 

146,  .545 

154,998 

147, 857 

178, 136 

215, 725 


000 
724 
541 
267 
007 
075 
477 
063 
834 
527 
920 
124 
266 
311 
333 
743 
035 
217 
404 
132 
519 
177 
087 
799 
035 
564 
797 
638 
938 
439 
318 
995 


69,691,669 

64, 974, 383 

72,160,281 

74, 699, 030 

75, 986, 657 

99,535,388 

77,595,323 

83,334,827 

73,264,686  ' 

72, 358, 671 

73, 849, 508 

81,310,583 

87, 176, 934 

90, 140, 433 

104, 336, 673 

121, 693, 577 

128, 663, 040 

117, 419, 376 

108, 486, 616 

121, 628, 415 

132, 085, 946 

121,851,803 

104,691,534 

84,346,480 

111,200,046 

114,646,606 

113, 488, 516 

158.648,622 

154, 932, 131 

145, 755, 820 

151,898,720 

217, 517, 130 
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The  foregoing  statements  show,  that  while  the  cities  of  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia  have  made  a  rapid  advance  in  population,  their  foreign 
<x>nuxierce  has  remained  very  nearly  stationary  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  proving  most  conclusively  that  a  large  for^gn  commerce  can 
only  be  maintained  by  a  city  that  is  able  to  make  herself  the  depot  ol 
the  domestic  products  of  the  country. 

The  Erie  canal  secured  to  the  city  of  New  York  the  trade  of  the 
interior,  because  it  occupied  the  otdy  route  practicable  for  such 
a  work.  So  long,  therefore,  as  canals  continued  the  most  approved  ol 
known  modes  of  transportation,  the  superior  position  of  that  city  in 
reference  to  the  internal  trade  of  the  country  remained  unquestioned. 
Such  is  now  no  longer  the  case.  For  travel,  and  for  the  transport- 
ation of  certain  kinds  of  merchandise,  the  superiority  of  railroads  is 
admitted.  It  is  also  claimed  that  they  can  successfully  compete  with 
the  canal  in  heavy  freights.  However  this  may  be,  the  correctness  of 
the  assumption  is  admitted  by  the  construction  of  railroads  parallel  to 
all  the  canals,  for  the  purpose  of  competing  for  the  business  of  the  lat- 
ter. The  conviction  is  now  almost  universal,  that  commercial  suprem- 
acy is  to  be  secured  and  maintained  by  this  new  agency,  which  neu- 
tr^izes,  to  a  great  extent,  the  advantages  arising  from  the  accidents  of 
position ;  and  that  the  commerce  of  the  country  is  still  a  priae  for  the 
competition  of  all  cities  which  may  choose  to  enter  the  lists.  In- 
fluenced by  these  views,  aU  the  great  commercial  towns  have  either 
completed,  or  are  constructing,  stupendous  lines  of  railroad,  with  the 
confident  expectation  of  securing  to  each  a  portion  of  the  trade  which, 
up  to  the  present  time,  has  been  almost  entirely  monopolized  by  one. 

It  is  proper  to  state,  that  the  people  of  New  York,  in  view  of  the 
competition  and  rivalry  with  which  they  are  threatened,  have  deter- 
mined to  complete  the  enlar&^ement  of  the  Erie  canal  within  the  shortest 
practicable  period.  It  is  calculated  that  this  enlargement  can  be  com- 
pleted within  three  years  after  it  shall  be  undertaken.  The  enlarged 
canal  will  allow  the  use  of  boats  of  224  tons  burden,  or  three  times  the 
capacity  of  those  now  employed;  and  will,  it  is  estimated,  reduce  the 
cost  of  transporting  a  barrel  of  flour  from  Buflfalo  to  Albany  to  twenty- 
five  cents,  and  other  merchandise  in  like  proportion.  As  the  canal  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  water,  the  only  limit  to  its  capacity  is  the 
time  required  for  passing  boats  through  the  locks.  It  is  calculated  that 
an  average  of  26,000  boats  can  be  locked  each  way  during  the  busi- 
ness season.  AlloT^dng  each  boat  to  be  fully  loaded,  the  total  tonnage 
capaci^  of  the  enlarged  canal  would  equal  11,648,000  tons.  But  as 
the  proportion  of  down  to  up  freights  is  as  four  to  one,  the  average  ton- 
nage of  the  boats  is  estimated,  in  the  repoits  of  the  State  engineer  for 
1861,  at  140  tons  for  each  boat,  which,  for  52,000  boats,  would  give 
an  annual  movement  of  7,230,000  tons  as  the  total  capacity  of  the  ca- 
nal, or  5,824,000  tons  down,  and  1,406,000  tons  up  freight.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  upon  the  enlarged  canal  the  cost  of  transportation,  embracing 
tolls,  will  be  reduced  to  five  mills  per  ton  per  mile  upon  ordinary  mer- 
chandise, or  to  $1  82  per  ton  for  the  entire  distance  from  Albany  to 
Bu&Io. 

ChamjUam  cand. — This  work,  though  originally  constructed  for  the 
accommodatioQ  of  the  trade  of  the  country  bordering  upon  that  lake. 
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bids  fair  to  become  a£n  important  avenue  for  the  trade  of  tbe  'St.  Lair- 
rence  basin.  This  lake  is  now  connected  with  the  St.  Lawrence  river 
at  Ogdensburg,  above  the  rapids,  b^  the  Ogdensburg  or  Northern  rail- 
road ;  at  Montreal,  by  the  Champlam  and  St.  Lawrence  raibroad ;  and 
yrill  soon  have  a  farther  conneidon  at  Lachine,  by  means  of  the  Platts- 
burg  and  Montreal  raihroad,  now  in  progress  of  construction.  It  is  also 
connected  with  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel,  by 
means  of  the  Chambly  c^nal.  Through  this  last  channel  the  State  of 
New  York  now  receives  a  large  and*annually  increasing  amount  of 
lumber.  The  Ogdensburg  rauroad  was  built  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  diverting  a  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  St.  Lawrence  at  that 
.{)oint,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  all  the  roads  named  will,  in 
time,  become,  in  connexion  witn  the  lakes  and  canal,  important  out- 
lets for  western  trade.  They  promise  to  open  not  only  cheap,  but  ex- 
peditious routes,  which,  in  a  press  of  business,  must  be  well  patronized, 
it  may  be  stated  here,  that  the  proposed  ship-canal  from  Caughnawaga 
to  Lake  Champlain  will  open  a  practicable  route  for  the  largest  class 
of  vessels  from  the  upper  lakes  to  Whitehall,  within  seventy-Sve  miles 
of  tide^water. 

As  the  route  of  the  proposed  canal  is  remarkably  favorable,  and  as 
it  can  be  fed  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  built  at  a  moderate  expenscy 
it  is  believed  that  it  must  be  constructed  at  no  distant  day. 

Railroadt  of  New  York. 

m 

Railroads  from  Albany  to  Buffalo. — The  first  continuous  line  of  rail- 
road to  connect  the  lakes  and  tide-water  was  that  from  Albany  to 
Buffalo,  following  very  nearly  the  route  of  the  canal.  As  it  vras  a  pri- 
vate enterprise,  and  came  into  direct  competition  with  the  State  works, 
the  canal  toUs  were  imposed  upon  the  carriage  of  all  freight,  in  addition 
to  the  cost  of  transportation.  From  this  source  the  State  has  derived  a 
large  revenue.  This  tax  has  had  a  tendency  to  confine  the  business  of 
the  road  to  the  less  bulky  and  more  valuable  articles  of  freight,  and  to 
those  of  a  perishable  nature.  The  tax  was  removed  on  the  first  of  De- 
cember, 1861,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature ;  hence  the  road  is  now  brought 
into  fi-ee  competition  with  the  canal,  and  has,  during  the  present 
season,  carriea  flour  from  Buffalo  to  Albany  for  sixty  cents  per  barrel, 
tehich  is  nearly  fifty  cents  below  the  average  price  by  canal  for  nearly 
twenty  years  subsequent  to  its  opening.  The  quantity  of  fireight 
is  still  restricted  for  the  want  of  sufficient  equipments  and  suitable 
accommodations  for  receiving  and  storing  it,  particularly  at  Al- 
bany. This  fact  operated  as  a  serious  drawback  on  the  past  winter's 
operations.  The  necessaiy  facilities  for  business  will  soon  be  supplied, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  railroad  will  engage  in  a  large  car- 
lying  business  in  direct  competition  with  the  canal. 

Tbe  above  road  will  soon  have  practically  a  double  track  for  its 
whole  line.  It  already  has  such  fit)m  Albany  to  Syracuse.  From  the 
letter  place  a  new  roaid  is  nearly  completed  to  the  Niagara  river,  com- 

g>sed  of  the  straight  line  between  Syracuse  and  Rochester,  and  the 
ochester  and  Niagara  Falls  road.    Its  capacity  for  business  will, 
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therefore,  be  UDlimited.'  It  connects  with  Lake  Erie  at  Buffido ;  and  with 
Lake  Ontario,  through  branches  abready  in  operation,  at  Sackett's  Har- 
bor, Cape  Vincent,  Oswego,  and  Lewiston ;  and,  by  lines  in  progressi 
at  Great  and  Little  Sodus  bays,  and  at  Rochester.  By  presenting 
oumercms  points  of  contact  with  western  trade,  it  will  escape  all  the 
inconveniences  of  too  great  a  concentration  of  business  at  any  one  point, 
and  will  be  enabled  to  ofier  great  facilities  for  the  cheap  and  easy 
transport  of  freight. 

At  Albany,  it  will  connect  with  the  Hudson  river  and  Harlem  roads, 
the  fcnrmer  of  which  will  be  a  double-track  road.  In  ccmnexion  wiA 
these  a  double  track  will  be  formed  from  New  York  to  Bufialo,  and  to 
various  points  upon  Lake  Ontario.  At  Buffalo  this  line  is  carried  for- 
ward to  the  roads  of  Ohio  by  the  Lake  Shore  road.  The  great  western 
roads  of  Canada,  now  in  progress,  will  form  a  connexion  with  Detroit, 
by  way  of  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  From  Detroit,  the  Michigan 
Central  railroad  is  completed  to  Chicago;  as  is  the  Michigan  Southern 
from  Monroe;  so  that  by  January,  1854,  New  York  will  have  two  par- 
allel lines  of  railroad  to  Chicago,  each  of  which  will  be  about  one 
thousand  miles  long.  From  Chicago  to  the  Mississippi  river  two  imr 
portant  rpads  are  in  progress — ^the  Galena  and  Chicago,  and  the  Rock 
Island  and  Chicago,  both  of  which  will  be  completed  in  the  course  of 
1853.  The  length  of  these  lines  will  be  about  one  hundred  and  eighq^ 
miles  each. 

Although  the  carriage  of  freight  has  been  denied  to  the  above  line,  e3C«- 
cept  on  payment  of  canal  tolls,  which  amounts  to  a  virtual  piohibitiMt 
of  many  articles,  it  has  exerted  an  influence  on  the  growth  and  nrofr*. 
perity  of  New  York  second  only  to  that  exerted  by  the  Erie  cai^.  In, 
connexion  with  the  great  lakes  and  the  western  lines  of  impraveipent, 
it  commanded,  as  soon  as  opened,  the  travel  between  the  Atl|BmjU.c  State$! 
and  the  West  and  Southwest,  and  concentrated  this  trave)  upon,  that 
city,  which  in  this  manner  became  a  necessary  point  in  the  route  of 
every  western  or  southwestern  merchant,  visiting  tUe  eastern  States* 
The  result  was,  die  introduction  to  merchants  of  that  <;ity  of  a  large 
class  of  country  traders  who  would  otherwise  have  continued  to  purr- 
chase,  at  points  where  they  had  been  jM-eviously  accustomed  to  tradet. 
By  pajssing  through  New  York,  the  whole  business  population  of  tfa^ 
country  established  business  relations  more  or  less  mtimate  in  that 
city. 

^  Erie  raUroad  and  its  branches. — -The  Erie  railroad,  unlike  the  Central 
line,  was  planned  and  has  been  executed  with  special  reference  to  the 
accommodation  of  the  trade  between  New  York  and  the  West.  It  it 
the  greatest  work  ever  attempted  in  this  country,  and  its  c(Histruction 
18  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  kind  yet  reahzed.  The  road  and  all 
its  structures  are  on  the  most  comprehensive  scale,  and  its  facilities  &x 
business  are  fully  equal  to  the  magnitude  and  object  of  the  work. 

As  the  lake,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Hudson  river  on  the  otheri^ 
tte  approached,  the  road  spreads  out  into  a  number  of  independent 
lines,  forming  at  each  terminus  a  sort  of  c2e/to,  to  accommodate  its  inK 
mense  business.  Its  outlets  to  tide->water  are  at  Newburgh,  Pier« 
moBt,  and  Jersey  City.    At  the  two  former  places  the  company 
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have  extensive  grounds  for  the  reception,  storing,  and  forwarding  of 
merchandise.  With  only  one  terminus,  it  would  be  impossible  to  ac- 
commodate its  immense  business  without  great  confusion  and  delay, 
and  greatly  increased  cost. 

On  the  western  portion  of  the  line,  as  soon  as  the  Susquehanna  val- 
ley is  reached,  important  lines  radiate  from  the  main  trunk,  striking  the 
lakes  at  all  the  pomts  above  named,  and  at  Dunkirk  in  addition.  The 
more  important  of  these  branches  are  the  Syracuse  and  Binghampton, 
in  connexion  with  the  Syracuse  and  Oswego  road ;  the  Cayuga  and  Sus- 
quehanna, in  connexion  with  the  Lake  Ontario,  Auburn,  and  New  York 
road ;  the  Canandaigua  and  Corning,  in  connexion  with  the  Canandai- 
gua  and  Niagara  Fmls  road ;  the  Buffalo;  Coming  and  New  York,  and 
the  Buffalo  and  New  York  City  railroads. 

By  means  of  all  these  feeders,  the  trade  of  the  West  will  be  inter- 
cepted at  almost  every  important  point  on  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario, 
and  collected  and  forwarded  to  the  great  trunk  line.  Measures  are  also 
in  progress  to  connect  the  Erie  road  with  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  by  a  line 
running  direct  from  Little  Valley;  and  with  Pittsburg  by  means  of  the 
Alleghany  Valley  railroad.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  road  with 
more  favorable  direction  and  connexions,  possessing  capacities  for  a 
more  extensive  business,  or  one  that  is  destined  to  bear  a  more  im- 
portant relation  to  the  commerce  of  the  whole  country. 

Tiiis  road  was  opened  for  business  only  on  the  first  of  June,  1851. 
It  has  not,  therefore,  been  in  operation  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  supply 
any  satis&ctory  statistics  as  to  its  probable  influence  upon  western  com- 
merce. So  &r  as  its  business  ana  revenues  are  concerned,  it  has  ex- 
ceeded the  most  sanguine  expectations. 

In  this  connexion  it  may  be  stated  that  another  very  important  out- 
let fi'om  the  Erie  road  to  tide-water,  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna  rail- 
road, is  about  to  be  commenced;  the  means  to  construct  which  have 
di^eady  been  secured.  The  distance  from  Binghampton  to  Albany  by 
tii^  route  will  be  143  miles,  against  224  to  New  York  by  the  Erie  roadf. 
From  Binghampton,  going  east,  commence  the  most  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive portions  of  the  Erie  road,  involving  high  grades,  short  curva- 
tures, a&d  a  much  greater  cost  of  operating  the  road  per  mile  than  the 
portion  •of  the  line  west  of  that  point.  From  Binghampton  to  Albany 
the  route  is  very  direct,  and  the  grades  favorable;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  considerable  portion  of  western  freights,  thrown  upon  the 
Erie  road,  wifl  find  its  way  to  tide-water  over  the  Albany  and  Susque- 
haniia  road.  Such,  particularly,  will  be  the  case  with  freight  which  is 
designed  for  ap  eastern  market.  The  large  number  of  railroads  con- 
verging upon  the  Susquehanna  valley  renders  the  Albany  and  Susque- 
hanna road  highly  necessary,  to  relieve  the  lower  portions  of  the  former 
fiom  the  imipense  volume  of  business  that  will  oe  collected  upon  the 
main  truirk  from  all  its  tributaries. 

'The  best  commentary  on  the  importance  of  the  last  named  project 

is*to  »be  found  in  the  action  of  the  city  of  Albany,  which  very  recently, 

biier  corporate  capacity,  made  a  subscription  to  its  stock  to  the  amount 

of  Si  ,000,000,  in  adddition  to  large  private  subscriptions. 

.  The  *fdllowing  table  will  show  tfao  cost  of  the  public  works  of  New 
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York  which  have  been  constructed,  or  are  in  progress,  with  a  view  to 
their  becoming  avenues  of  the  trade  between  the  East  and  the  West : 

Erie  and  Champlain  canals $26,000,000 

Amount  estimated  for  completion  of  Erie  canal 9,000,000 

Hudson  river  railroad 12,000,000 

Harlem  railroad 4,873,317 

Udca  and  Schenectady  railroad 4,143,918 

Albany  and  Schenectady  railroad 1,740,449 

Syracuse  and  Utica  railroad 2,670,891 

Rochester  and  Syracuse  railroad,  (both  lines) 6,464,363 

Bufialo  and  Rochester  railroad 2,228,976 

Rochester  and  Niagara  Falls  railroad 1,600,000 

Oswego  and  Syracuse  railroad .  588,768 

Rome  and  Watertown  railroad 1,600,000 

Sackett's  Harbor  and  EUisburgh  railroad 360,000 

New  York  and  Erie  railroad 26,000,000 

Canandaigua  and  Niagara  Falls  railroad 3,600,000 

Buffalo,  Coming  and  New  York  raihoad 2,000,000 

Buffalo  and  New  York  city  railroad 1,600,000 

Albany  and  Susquehanna  railroad 4,360,000 

110,410,681 


Note. — The  cost  of  the  Sodus  bay  and  Southern,  and  the  Lake  On- 
tario, Auburn  and  New  York  railroads,  cannot,  in  the  present  stage  of 
their  affairs,  be  estimated  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  give  them  a  place 
in  the  above  table.  The  cost  of  the  Rochester  and  Syracuse  road  is 
estimated. 

Railroads  from  the  city  of  New  York  to  Montreal,  Canada. — The  roads 
that  make  up  the  line  from  the  city  of  New  York  to  Montreal  consti- 
tute a  very  important  route  of  commerce  and  travel.  The  city  of  Mon- 
treal is  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  Canadas,  and  is  a  large  and 
flourishing  town.  It  lies  very  nearly  north,  and  at  a  distance  of  about 
four  hundred  miles  from  New  York.  The  roads  which  connect  these 
cities  lie  in  the  gorge  which  divides  in  two  the  great  mountain  range 
extending,  unbroken,  except  in  New  York,  nearly  from  ihe  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  This  basin,  or  gorge,  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Hudson  river,  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  outlet  of  the  latter 
to  the  St.  Lawrence — ^the  river  Sorel.  The  route,  as  will  be  seen,  is 
remarkably  direct  and  favorable,  as  far  as  its  physical  characteristics 
are  concerned ;  and  as  it  connects  the  commercial  metropolis  of  this 
continent  with  the  great  city  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  traverses  a  con- 
stant succession  of  large  and  flourishing  towns,  its  importance  will  be 
readily  appreciated. 

This  peat  route  is  made  up,  for  a  large  portion  of  the  distance,  of 
two  disimct  lines.  The  first  Enk,  from  New  York  to  Albany,  is  com- 
posed of  the  Hud.<on  river  and  Harlem  roads;  the  second,  from  Albany 
to  Rutland,  Vermont,  is  made  up  of  the  Troy  and  Boston,  and  Western 
Vermont  roads,  and  the  Albany  and  Northern,  and  Rutland  and  Wash- 
isgtosi  roads.    From  Rutland  only  one  line  is  in  operation,  composed 
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of  the  Rutland  and  Burlington,  Vermont  and  Canada,  and  Champlain 
and  St.  Lawrence  roads.  A  road  is  also  projected  upon  the  west  bank 
of  Lake  Champlain,  which,  when  completed,  will  give  two  distinct 
lines  for  the  whole  distance  between  New  York  and  Montreal.  From 
Albany  and  Troy  a  railroad  is  in  operation  to  Whitehall,  the  southern 
terminus  of  the  fake.  A  road  is  also  in  operation  from  Montreal  to 
Plattsburg,  a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles,  and  a  Comparatively  short 
link  only  is  wanting  to  constitute  a  new  and  independent  route  between 
New  York  and  the  St.  Lawrence  river;  which  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  will  soon  be  supplied. 

The  above  line  of  road,  though  recently  opened,  already  conmiands 
an  amount  of  travel  fully  equal  to  the  importance  of  the  connexions 
it  sustains.  Its  through-freight  business  is  not  so  lar^e  as  its  passen- 
gfer  travel,  for  the  reason  that  a  large  portion  of  the  June  follows  the 
unmediate  bank  of  an  excellent  navigable  water-line,  which,  in  the 
summer  season,  commands  the  heavy  freight.  In  the  winter  it  will 
become  the  channel  of  trade  as  well  as  of  travel.  As  a  pleasure 
route  it  presents  uncommon  attractions,  which  wiU  secure  to  it  a  large 
business  in  the  dull  season  for  freight.  The  inland  lines  in  Vermont 
and  New  York,  however,  traverse  sections  of  country  capable  of  sup- 
plying a  very  large  local  traffic  both  from  their  agricultural  and  min- 
eral resources. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  topographical  features  of  this  country 
is  the  severance  of  the  great  Aileffhany  range  by  the  Hudson  and 
Mohawk  rivers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  'Lake  Champlain  on  the  other. 
So  deep  are  these  indentations  that  the  "  long  leveV^  of  seventy  miles 
on  the  canal,  occupying  the  summit  of  the  ridge  which  divides  the 
waters  running  into  Liake  Ontario  from  those  flowing  into  the  Hudson 
river,  and  which  corresponds  to  the  crest  of  the  Alleghanies,  is  nearly 
one  hundred  feet  below  the  surface  of  Lake  Erie,  and  might,  with 
some  additional  expense,  have  been  fed  from  that  source. 

Lake  Champlain  is  only  eighty-seven  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  the 
summit  between  it  and  the  Hudson  is  only  one  hundred  and  for^- 
seven  feet  above  tide-water,  and  only  twenty-three  feet  above  the 
latter  where  the  Champlain  canal  intersects  it.  In  approaching  New 
York  from  the  interior,  which  is  in  the  direction  of  tne  heavy  trade» 
the  above  routes  are  the  most  favorable  to  economical  transit,  nothing 
being  lost  in  overcoming  adverse  grades.  It  is  these  facts  that  con- 
stitute these  routes  keys  to  an  important  portion  of  the  commerce  of 
the  country,  and  have  rendered  New  York  the  commercial  metropolis. 

They  are  as  well  adapted  to  railroads  as  to  canals;  and  as  these  de- 
pressions are  bounded  by  high  ranges  of  hiUs,  the  basin  at  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  Hudson  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant interior  points  in  the  railroad  system  of  the  country.  Albany  and 
Troy  are  the  cities  of  the  eastern  States,  lying  upon  tide-water,  the  most 
accessible  from  the  interior,  and  are  conseqtiently  the  radiating  pointy 
of  some  of  our  most  important  lines  of  improvement.  The  trwh  of 
these  to  tide-water  are  the  Hudson  river  and  Harlem  roads,  which  bear 
the  same  relation  to  the  roads  occupying  the  routes  above  described,  as 
4oes  the  Hudson  river  to  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canaU.    These  &cts 
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are  a  suflfeieDt  illustration  of  the  important  relations  borne  by  the 
Hudson  river  and  Harlem  roads  to  the  railroad  system  of  the 
count|ry« 

Railroads  /rom  Lake  Champlain  to  the  St.  Lawrencc-^The  Champlain 
and  8l  Lawrence  and  the  Plattsburg  and  Montreal  railroads  naye 
already  been  briefly  described.  The  third  and  ^ost  important 
line  of  road  uniting  the  above  waters  is  the  Northern^  connectmg  the 
lake  with  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  at  Ogdensburg,  a  point  above  the^ 
fitUs  OQ  that  river.    This  road,  though  in  the  State  of  New  York,  icr 

Jioperly  a  Boston  work,  as  it  was  planned  and  the  means  furnished 
>r  its  construction  by  that  city.  It  is  regarded  as  the  key  which 
opens  to  the  roads  terminating"  there  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
lakes* 

An  important  extension  of  this  road  is  under  contract  from  its  south-' 
era  angle,  near  Potsdam,  to  Sackett^s  BLarbor,  on  Lake  Ontario.  The 
completion  of  this  link  will  form  a  complete  chain  of  railroads  through 
the  northern  portions  of  New  York,  connecting  Lake  Champlain  vriih 
aU  the  important  ports  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario. 

The  three  leading  lines  already  described  constitute,  with  their 
branches,  the  great  routes  of  railway  travel  and  commerce  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  In  addition  to  the  through  business,  they  all  traverse 
routes  capable  of  supplying  a  lucrative  local  traffic;  particularly  the 
lines  in  western  New  York.  The  description  of  the  trunk  lines  will 
convey  a  sufficiently  accurate  idea  of  the  oojects  and  characteristics  of 
their  respective  branches  without  a  special  notice  of  the  latter. 

The  most  considerable  .line  of  road,  not  particularly  alluded  to,  is  the 
Xoiig  Idand  road.  This  was  one  of  the  earliest  works  of  the  kind  ia 
the  State,  and  was  constructed  chiefly  to  accommodate  the  travel  be- 
tween the  cities  of  New  York  and  Boston.  It  is  a  somewhat  remarka- 
ble &ct  that  the  pioneer  work  should  be  now  entirely  abandoned  as  a 
route  of  travel  between  the  above  cities.  It  is  now  only  used  to  ac- 
commodate the  local  business  upon  its  line,  and  consequently  cannot 
be  remrded  as  a  work  of  much  importance. 

Ddaware  and  Hudson  canal. — This  work  was  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  an  outlet  for  the  northern  Pennsylvania  coal-field. 
It  extends  from  Roundout  to  Honesdale,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  distance  of 
108  aiilefl,  and  is  connected  at  that  place  with  the  coal-fields  by  a  railr 
road.  It  is  a  well-constructed  work,  of  large  capacity,  and  has  proved 
a  very  useful  one,  not  only  on  account  of  its  coal  trade,  whence  its 
chief  revenue,  but  fiom  its  local  traffic. 

Measures  are  also  in  progress  for  -  the  construction  of  two  con- 
siderable lines  in  the  western  portion  of  the  State— one  from  the  city  oC 
Rochester,  following  the  valley  of  the  Crenesee  river,  to  Olean;  and 
the  other  from  Buffalo,  probably  to  the  same  point.  The  objects  in- 
ducing the  construction  of  these  roads^  indepenaent  of  local  considera- 
tions, are  the  communications  which  they  promise  to  open  through  the 
Alleghany  valley  road  with  Pittsburg  and  the  coal*fields  of  northern 
Pennsylvania.  Both  routes  traverse  districts  of  great  fertility,  which 
cannot  fail  to  affi>rd  a  irood  business.  The  value  of  a  railroad  con- 
nezion  between  Bufiklo  and  Rochester,  the  two  most  important  ciUes 
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of  western  New  York,  and  Pittsburg,  which  is  at  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion  on  the  Ohio,  will  be  readily  appreciated. 

An  examination  of  the  accompanying  map  will  show  how  complete 
is  the  system  of  public  works  in  New  York,  constructed  with  a  >dew  of 
commanding  the  trade  of  the  interior  of  the  country.  As  previously 
stated,  a  large  pjortion  of  this  trade  naturally  falls  upon  the  sreat  lakes, 
from  the  facilities  they  ofier  for  reaching  a  market.  The  importance 
of  this  great  water-line  is  still  farther  increased  from  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  leadmg  works  of  the  West,  designed  to  be  routes  of  commerce, 
rely  on  it  as  a  base.  The  commercial  or  business  outlet  for  the  lakes, 
as  well  as  of  the  works  connected  with  them,  has  been  the  Erie  canaL 
That  work  comes  in  contact  with  the  lakes  at  only  two  points,  Buffalo 
and  Oswego.  The  railroad,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  greater  facility 
of  its  construction,  opens  as  many  outlets  from  the  lakes  to  tide-water 
as  there  are  harbors  upon  the  former  accessible  to  its  commercial 
marine.  New  York  is  now  profiting  to  the  utmost  by  her  advantages 
in  reference  to  western  trade.  Nearly  every  good  harbor,  as  well  on 
Lake  Erie  as  on  Ontario,  either  is  or  soon  will  be  cdhnected  with 
tide-water  by  railroads,  actually  constructed  or  in  progress.  Already 
such  connexions  are  formed  with  the  harbors  of  Cape  Vincent,  Sack* 
ett's  Harbor,  and  Lewiston,  on  Lake  Ontario;  and  roads  are  in 
progress  from  Great  and  Little  Sodus  bays  and  Charlotte,  with  similar 
objects.  On  Lake  Erie,  roads  already  extend  fix>m  Tonawanda,  Black 
Rock,  Buf&lo,  Dunkirk,  and  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  to  tide-water;  so 
that,  instead  of  only  tivo  outlets  for  the  trade  of  the  West,  at  Bufialo 
and  Oswego,  there  are  to  be  at  least  six  times  that  number  in  New 
York  alone.  The  facilities  given  to  the  commerce  of  the  country  by 
all  these  lines  must  prove  not  only  of  utility  to  this  commerce,  but  to 
the  trade  and  prosperity  of  the  State  and  city  of  New  York.  The 
additional  avenues  to  market,  already  opened  and  in  progress,  will,  by 
a  healthy  competition,  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  lowest 
possible  point,  and  stimulate  the  movement  of  property  and  merchan- 
dise to  an  extraordinary  degree.  While  every  region  of  the  United 
States  is  making  extrac^dinary  exertions  to  turn  to  themselves  the 
interior  trade  of  the  country.  New  York  is  preparing  for  the  most 
formidable  competition  with  her  rivals,  and  makes  the  most  of  the 
means  within  her  reach  to  maintain  her  present  preeminence. 

BAILBOADS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

.  State  of  Massachusettt.—Poipu\ation  in  1830,  610,408 ;  in  1840,  737,- 
699;  in  1850,  994,514.  Area  in  square  miles,  7,800;  inhabitants  to 
square  mile,  127.49. 

^  State  of  Fcrmoji^.— Population  in  1830,  280,652;  in  1840,  291,948; 
in  1850,  314,120.  Area  in  square  miles,  10,212 ;  inhabitants  to  square 
mile,  30.76. 

State  of  New  Hamp$hire. — Population  in  1830,  269,328;  in  1840, 
284,574;  in  1850,  317,976.  Area  in  square  miles,  9,280;  inhabitants 
fo  square  mile,  34.26. 
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The  MotftackuKtU  Sytiem. 

Under  this  bead  will  be  embraced  a  notice  of  the  raibroads  of  tbe 
States  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  as  tbe  lines 
of  these  States  constitute  one  general  system,  and  have  been  con- 
structed by  means  furnished  chiefly  by  the  city  of  Boston. 

Wtstem  railroad, — No  sooner  had  the  people  of  this  country  become 
acquainted  with  the  part  that  railroads  are  capable  of  performing  in 
commercial  afiairs,  than  the  city  of  Boston  conceived  the  bold  idea  of 
securing  to  itself  the  trade  of  the  interior,  from  which  it  had  pre- 
viously been  cut  off  by  the  impossibility  of  opening  any  suitable  corn^ 
munication  by  water.  It  was  this  idea  that  gave  oirth  to  the  Western 
railroad  project,  the  most  iniportant  which  has  yet  been  consummated 
in  New  England,  and  one  of  the  most  so  in  the  United  States.  This 
work  has  probably  exerted  a  wider  influence,  as  the  best  illustra- 
tion of  what  railroads  accomplish  for  the  advancement  and  welfare 
of  a  people,  than  any  similar  work  in  the  country.  From  the  largeness 
of  the  enterprise,  Uie  early  period  of  our  railroad  history  in  which 
it  was  undertaken,  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  construc- 
tion, it  is  properly  referred  to  as  a  fitting  monument  of  the  sagacity, 
skill,  and  perseverance  of  the  merchants  of  Boston.  The  completion 
of  this  road  may  be  considered  as  establishing  the  railroad  interest  of 
this  country  upon  a  firm  basis.  It  showed  what  could  be  accomplished, 
and  the  influence  such  works  were  calculated  to  exert  upon  the  course 
of  trade,  and  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  all  classes.  It  imparted  a 
new  impulse  to  the  internal-improvement  feeling  of  the  country,  under 
which  our  railroad  enterprises  have  moved  forward,  with  increasing 
strength  and  vigor,  to  the  present  time. 

The  Western  railroad,  when  its  objects,  direction,  and  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  its  construction  are  consideredv  is  certainly  a  remarkable 
w<»rk«  Through  it  the  city  of  Boston  proposed  to  draw  to  herself 
the  trade  and  produce  of  the  West,  fi'om  the  very  harbor  of  New  York, 
(for  the  Albany  basin  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  poition  of  her  harbor;) 
and  to  open  in  tbe  same  direction  an  outlet  for  the  product  of  her  man- 
ufactures, and  of  her  foreign  commerce.  It  is  well  known  that  these 
efibrts  have  been  so  far  successful  as  to  secure  to  Boston  a  large 
amount  of  western  trade,  which  otherwise  would  have  gone  to  New 
York,  and  to  render  the  Western  road  her  channel  of  communication 
between  the  former  city  and  the  West.  It  was  only  when  menaced 
by  this  work,  that  New  York  successfully  resumed  the  construction  of 
ibe  Erie  railroad ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  but  for  tbe  former, 
the  Erie  road  would  probably  have  been  abandoned,  even  after  the 
expenditure  of  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  Hudson  River  railroad 
prmect  remained  untouched  up  to  tbe  present  time. 

The  Western  railroad,  though  constructed  at  immense  cost,  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  productive  works  in  the  United  States, 

Eying  an  annual  dividend  of  eight  per  cent.,  besides  accumulating  a 
ge  sinking  fund.  It  has  been  the  chief  instrument  of  the  extraordi- 
nary progress  of  Massachusetts  in  population,  wealth,  and  commer- 
cial greatness,  from  1840  to  1860.    it  supplies  the  State  with  a  large 
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portion  of  many  of  the  most  important  articles  of  food.  It  opened  an 
outlet  to  the  products  of  her  manufacturing  establishments  and  her  for* 
eign  commerce,  and  stimulated  every  industrial  pursuit  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree,  and,  from  the  results  that  have  followed  its  opening, 
forced  all  our  leading  cities  to  the  construction  of  similar  works,  wim 
similar  objects. 

Railroads  from  Boston  to  Lake  Champlain  and  the  St.  Latbrence.*-^ 
The  Western  railroad,  though  accomplishing  greater  results,  and  exert- 
ing a  wider  influence  upon  the  varied  interests  of  the  State,  than  either 
were  or  could,  with  reason,  have  been  anticipated,  secured  to  the 
city  of  Boston  only  a  small  portion  of  the  western  produce  reaching 
Albany.  As  the  canal,  which  has  been  the  avenue  for  this  produce,  is 
in  operation  only  during  the  period  of  navigation  on  the  Hudson  river, 
it  is  found  that  this  produce  can  be  forwarded  to  New  York  by  water 
much  cheaper  than  to  Boston  by  railroad.  Cost  of  transportation 
always  determines  the  rouie.  At  the  dullest  season  of  the  year  for 
freights,  flour  is  often  sent  from  Albany  to  Liverpool  at  a  cost  not 
exceeding  twenty^five  cents  per  barrel,  which  is  onW  equal  to  the 
lowest  rate  charged  from  Albany  to  Boston.  The  Western  railroad, 
therefore,  though  a  convenient  cbaimel  through  which  the  people  of 
Boston  and  of  Massachusetts  draw  their  domestic  supplies  of  food,  is 
found  unable  to  compete  with  the  Hudson  river  as  a  route  for  produce 
designed  for  exporuuion  to  foreign  countries  or  to  the  neighboring 
States.  It  failed  to  secure  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  its  construc- 
tion. Its  fault,  however,  was  not  so  much  ascrib>ed  to  the  idea  upon 
which  the  road  was  built,  as  to  the  route  selected  to  accomplish  its 
object.  It  was  felt  that  a  route  farther  removed  from  the  influence  of 
the  New  York  system  of  public  works  must  be  selected,  and  this  con- 
viction led  to  the  project  of  a  direct  line  of  railroad  from  Boston  to  the 
navigable  waters  of  Lake  Ontario,  passing  to  the  north  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  This  line,  freed  from  all  immediate  competition,  and  from  the 
attractive  influence  of  other  great  cities,  would,  it  was  believed,  secure 
to  Boston  the  proud  preeminence  of  becoming  the  exporting  port  of 
western  produce,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  emporium  of 
the  country. 

This  great  line  has  been  completed ;  but  it  has  too  recently  come 
into  operation  to  predict,  with  any  certainty,  the  result.  From 
Boston  to  Lake  Champlain  it  is  composed  of  two  parallel  lines :  one 
made  up  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell,  Nashua  and  Lowell,  Concord, 
Northern  (New  Hampshire,)  and  Vermont  Central ;  the  other  of  the 
Fitchburg,  a  part  of  the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  Cheshire,  and 
Rutland  roads.  From  Burlington,  on  Lake  Champlain,  these  roads  are 
carried  forward  upon  a  common  trunk,  composed  of  the  Vermont  and 
Canada,  and  Ogdensburg  (northern  NdW  York)  roads,  to  Ogdens- 
burg,  on  the  St  Lawrence,  above  the  rapids  in  tnat  river,  thus  form- 
ing an  uninterrupted  line  from  the  navigable  waters  of  the  great  basin 
to  the  city  of  Boston. 

The  lower  portions  of  these  lines  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp* 
shire  were,  in  the  outset,  constructed  chiefly  with  local  objects  in  view. 
It  was  not  until  the  State  of  Vermont  was  reached,  that  more  compre* 
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bensive  schemes  began  to  give  direction  and  character  to  the  raiboad 
enterprises  in  that  quarter.  The  Vermont  Central,  the  Rutland,  and 
the  Ogdensburg  roads  were  commenced  nearly  simultaneously.  The 
leading  object  in  their  construction  was  that  to  which  we  have  already 
adverted.  Only  with  such  objects  to  be  realized  in  the  future,  and 
not  during  the  progress  of  the  works,  could  they  have  been  accom- 
plished. Men  were  called  upon  to  make — and  they  contributed 
under  a  conviction  that  they  were  making — ^great  present  sacrifices  for 
a  future  and  prospective  good.  The  constancy  with  which  these 
works  have  been  sustained  and  carried  forward  under  circumstances 
die  most  discouraging^  and  under  an  unexampled  pressure  in  the 
money  market,  reflects  high  credit  upon  the  people  of-  Boston,  by 
whom  the  money  for  them  nas  been  chiefly  furnished,  and  is  the  best 
possible  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  prize. sought  to  be  gained. 

By  means  of  the  line  above  described,  arailroad-connexion  is  opened 
with  Montreal,  through  which  that  ci^  now  receives  a  large  amount  of 
her  foreign  imports,  both  firom  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
This  trade  has  already  far  exceeded  expectation ;  and  as  the  city  of 
Boston  is  a  convenient  winter  port  f(»r  Montreal,  the  latter  will,  un- 
doubtedly, continue  to  receive  a  large  amount  of  her  winter  supplies  of 
merchandise  through  the  former,  giving  rise  to  a  large  and  profitable  . 
traffic,  both  to  the  railroads  connecting  the  two,  and  to  the  cities  them- 
selves, and  tending  to  strengthen  the  position  of  each,  as  far  as  its  hold 
upon  the  trade  of  the  country  is  concerned. 

Should  the  line  of  railroad  connecting  Ogdensburg  and  Boston  prove 
unable  to  compete  successfully  with  the  New  York  works,  in  the  car- 
riage of  western  produce,  so  rar  as  the  export  trade  is  concerned,  it  will, 
undoubtedly,  supply  the  demand  for  domestic  consumption,  and  in  this 
way  not  only  secure  a  profitable  traffic,  but  prove  of  great  utility  to 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  districts  of  New  En^and.  For  the 
articles  of  flour,  corn,  and  cured  provisions^  the  New  England  States 
depend  principally  upon  the  West  To  supply  these  articles  in  a  cheap, 
expeditious,  and  convenient  manner,  the  above  line  is  well  adapted.  ^  It 
not  only  traverses  many  of  the  most  important  points  of  consumption, 
but  connects  with  other  roads  penetrating  every  important  portion  of 
New  England. 

Were  those  immediately  interested  in  the  above  roads  to  derive  no 
other  advantage  than  that  of  receiving  their  supplies  of  western  {)roducts, 
and  forwarding  over  diem  in  return  those  or  their  own  factories,  they 
would  be  fully  compensated  for  all  their  outlay.  The  unexampled 
progress  of  New  England  in  population  and  wealth,  in  spite  of  all  her 
disadvantages  of  soil  and  climate,  proves,  most  conclusively,  the  wis- 
dom and  foresight  of  her  people  in  constructing  their  numerous  lines  of 
railroad,  which  ally  them  to  tne  more  fertile  and  productive  portions  of 
the  country. 

The  distance  firom  Boston  to  Ogdensburg  is  about  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles.  The  rates  charged  for  the  transportation  of  a  barrel 
of  flour  between  the  two  have  ran^d  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  cents 
per  barrel,  which  is  less  than  the  cost  on  the  Erie  canal  tor  the  same 
article  from  BufiE^o  to  Albany,  (a  distance  of  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  miles,)  for  many  years  after  its  opening.    Upwi  a  consideraUo 
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portion  of  the  above  line  the  grades  are  somewhat  unfavorable,  but  not 
more  so  than  upon  other  lines  of  road  that  aspire  to  a  large  through- 
traffic. 

TcMt  showing  the  cost  of  the  various  lines  of  public  improvements  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  Boston  the  trade  of  the  basin  of  the  St*  Iawh 
rence  and  the  West. 

Western  railroad,  including  Albany  and  West  Stockbridge .  $9,953,758 

Boston  and  Lowell 1,945,646 

Lowell  and  Nashua 651,214 

Concord 1,485,000 

Northern 2,768,000 

Vermont  Central 8,500,000 

Fitchburg 3,612,486 

Vermont  and  Massachusetts 3,450,004 

Cheshire 2,777,843 

Rutland 4,500,000 

Vermont  and  Canack 1 ,500,000 

Ogdensburg  or  Northern 5,200,000 

46,343,951 


Although  only  a  portion  of  the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  road  is 
used  in  the  above  line,  the  total  cost  of  the  road  is  included,  as  it  is  pro- 
posed to  make  this  road  a  part  of  a  new  line  to  the  West,  to  be  effected 
Dy  tunnelling  the  Hoosac  mountains. 

In  addition  to  the  roads  aiming  at  Lake  Champlain,  there  are 
two  important  lines,  the  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic,  and  the  Bos- 
ton, Concord,  and  Montreal  roads — ^the  former  in  Vermont,  and  the 
latter  in  New  Hampshire — Shaving  a  general  northerly  direction,  which 
are  designed  to  be  ultimately  extended  to  Montreal.  The  former  has 
reached  St.  Johnsbury,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
miles  fiom  Boston,  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-two  from  New  York — 
a  higher  point  than  any  yet  attained  by  any  New  England  road,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Vermont  and 
Canada  roads.  The  latter  is  nearly  completed  to  JVeUs  nver^  where  it 
will  form  a  junction  with  the  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic  road.  The 
former  will  undoubtedly  be  soon  extended  about  thirty  miles  farther 
north,  to  hUmd  Pointy  which  is  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Atlantic 
and  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic  railroads,  through 
which  it  will  have  a  railroad  connexion  both  with  Montreal  and  Que- 
bec. The  Boston,  Concord,  and  Montreal  railroad  is  now  being  ex- 
tended to  Littleton,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  fSmher  north,  and  will 
undoubtedly  be  continued  up  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  junction  with  the  Atlantic  and  St  Lawrence  road 
near  Lancaster. 

The  Boston  and  Worcester  road,  next  to  the  Western,  is  the  most  im- 
portant project  in  the  State.  With  the  former,  it  makes  a  part  of  the 
through  line  to  Albany,  previously  noticed.  It  is  the  only  channel  of  com- 
municatbn  between  ^e  city  of  Boston  and  the  central  portions  of  the 
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State,  and  commands  a  large  local  revenue  in  addition  to  its  through- 
traffic.  It  is  one  of  the  most  expensive,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  profitable  works  of  the  kmd  in  the  country. 

The  Boston  and  Lowell,  the  Fitchburg,  and  the  Lowell  and  Nashua 
roads,  have  already  been  briefly  noticed  in  describing  the  great  lines 
of  which  they  severally  form  the  trunks.  All  these  possess  a  very  large 
and  lucrative  local  business,  independent  of  what  they  derive  from  in- 
tersecting roads.  They  deservedly  rank  among  the  leading  roads  of 
the  State,  and  the  former  was  a  pioneer  work  of  tne  kind  in  this  country. 

Of  the  roads  r^iating  from  Boston  in  a  southerly  direction,  the  lead- 
ing line  is  the  Boston  and  Providence,  which  denves  especial  import- 
ance fiom  connecting  the  two  largest  cities  in  New  England.  It  also 
forms  a  part  of  one  of  the  most  popular  routes  to  New  York,  and  holds 
a  conspicuous  position  from  the  necessarily  intimate  relation  it  bears 
to  one  of  the  great  routes  of  commerce  and  travel.  The  next  most  im- 
portant road  in  the  southern  part  of  Massachusetts  is  the  Fall  River 
road,  which  connects  Boston  with  Fall  River,  a  large  manufacturing 
town,  and  constitutes  a  portion  of  another  through-route  to  New  York. 

The  other  roads  in  this  portion  of  Massachusetts,  though  of  consider- 
able local  consequence,  do  not,  for  the  want  of  connecting  lines,  pos- 
sess any  considerable  interest  for  the  public. 

Railroads  from  Boston  easttoard. — Two  important  works,  the  Boston 
and  Maine  and  Eastern  roads,  connect  Boston  with  the  State  of  Maine, 
traversing  the  northeastern  portion  of  Massachusetts  and  the  southeast- 
em  portion  of  New  Hampshire.  They  form  a  junction  soon  after  enter- 
ing Maine,  and  are-  carried  forward  by  the  Portland,  Saco,  and  Ports- 
mouth railroad  to  Portland.  The  two  former  run  through  an  almost 
continued  succession  of  large  manufacturing  towns,  which  aSord  a  very 
lucrative  traffic  to  both  lines.  These  roads  are  daily  becoming  more 
important  from  the  rapid  extension  of  railroads  in  Maine,  and  the  prob- 
able construction  of  the  European  and  North  American  railroad,  con- 
necting the  Maine  system  of  roads  with  St.  John  and  Halifax,  in  the 
lower  British  provinces,  which  is  destined  to  become  a  great  route  of 
travel  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  The  above-named  lines 
have  already  a  very  large  through  as  well  as  local  traffic,  and  occupy  a 
conspicuous  position  as  a  part  of  our  great  coast-line  of  railroads. 

There  are  several  Unes  of  road  traversing  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
firom  north  to  south,  of  much  consequence  as  through  routes ;  among 
which  may  be  named  the  Connecticut  River  line,  ana  that  made  up  of 
the  Worcester  and  Nashua  and  the  Norwich  and  Worcester  and  Providence 
and  Worcester  roads.  These  lines  traverse  districts  filled  with  an  ac- 
tive manufacturing  population,  for  which  they  open  a  direct  railway 
communication  with  New  York,  the  great  depot  both  of  the  foreign  and 
domestic  trade  of  the  United  States. 

The  western  porticHi  of  the  State  is  also  traversed  fix>m  north  to  south 
by  a  line  composed  of  the  Housatonic  and  a  branch  of  the  Western 
road,  extending  to  the  town  of  North  Adams.  There  are,  too,  in  addi* 
tion  to  these,  numerous  local  works  in  the  State,  which  do  not  call  for 
particular  notice. 

In  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  there  is  but  one  work  having  for  its 
objea  the  concentration  wimin  itself  of  the  trade  of  the  State-^F^he 
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Portsmouth  and  Concord  railroad.  The  principal  naotxve  in  the  con- 
fitructlon  of  this  road  waa  to  open  a  communication  with  the  trade  of 
the  interior,  and  to  prevent  its  being  drawn  off  to  Boston  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Portland  on  the  other.  This  work  secures  to  the  city  of 
Portsmouth  all  the  advantages  of  a  connexion  with  the  line  already 
described,  by  which  the  city  of  Boston  proposes  to  draw  to  herself  the 
trade  of  the  West,  and  will  undoubtedly  contribute  much  to  sustain 
the  trade  and  commercial  importance  of  the  former. 

The  line  of  road  traversing  the  Connecticut  valley  is  briefly  de» 
scribed  under  the  "  Railroads  of  Connecticut,"  and  those  traversing 
the  western  part  of -Vermont  axe  embraced  in  the  notice  of  the  New 
York  system. 

CONNECTICUT  Ain)  RHODE  ISLAND. 

CofiiiecrricM^.— Population  in  1880,  299,675;  in  1840,  809,978;  in 
1850,  370,791.  Area  in  square  miles,  4,674 ;  inhabitants  to  square  mile, 
79.83. 

BAode  IrZafuZ.r— Population  in  1830,  97,199;  in  1840,  108,830;  in 
1850,  147,545.  Area  in  square  miles,  1,806;  inhabitants  to  square 
mile,  112.97. 

The  railroads  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  though  numerous* 
and  some  of  them  important,  derive  their  chief  consequence  from  the 
relations  they  sustain  to  the  works  of  other  States,  in  connexioti  with 
which  they  constitute  parts  of  several  main  routes  of  traveL 

The  most  prominent  of  these  is  the  great  line  connecting  Boston  and 
New  York.  The  portion  of  this  line  in  Connecticut  is  made  up  of  the 
New  York  and  New  Havens  and  the  New  Haven^  Hartford,  and  Spring* 
field  roads.  These  roads,  in  connexion  with  the  Western,  and  Boston 
and  Worcester,  constitute  the  great  travelled  land-route  connecting  New 
England  with  New  York,  wMch  justly  ranks  with  the  most  important 
passenger  roads  in  the  United  States,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  profitable. 

The  travel  betwe^i  New  York  and  Boston  has  also  given  birth  to 
other  projects,  claimed  to  be  still  better  adapted  for  its  accommodar 
tion.  The  most  prominent  of  these  is  the  Air-Line  road,  designed  to 
follow  a  nearly  straight  route  between  New  Haven  and  Boston. 
Although  this  scheme  has  been  long  before  the  public,  it  has  not 
been  commenced,  but  there  now  appears  to  be  a  strong  probability 
that  it  will  be  successfully  undertaken.  To  open  this  route  will  only 
require  the  construction  of  that  portion  of  it  lying  in  Connecticut,  as  the 
Massachusetts  link  is  already  provided  for  by  the  Nor&lk  county  road. 

Another  road,  constructed  partly  with  a  view  to  giving  a  new  route 
between  Boston  and  New  York,  is  the  New  London  and  New  Haven 
road,  recently  opened  to  the  public.  This  road  is  to  be  extended  east, 
both  to  Stomngton  and  Norwich,  to  form  a  connexion  at  the  former 
jthuce  yfiih  the  Norwich  and  WoreesteTf  and  at  the  latter  with  the  Burning- 
108,  roads.  By  these  conneximis,  two  new  routes  would  be  formed  be* 
tween  Boston  and  New  York,  one  of  which  would  take  the  important 
city  of  Providence  in  its  course.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  at  no 
distant  day  there  will  be  four  independent  land  routes  between  New 
York  and  Boston,  in  addition  to  the  three  lines  now  in  operation,  partly 
by  water  and  partly  by  railroad. 
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By  hr  the  greater  part  of  the  travelt  and  no  inconsid^able  portion 
of  the  trade,  between  Boston  and  New  York,  is  carried  over  the  routes 
last  named,  which  arc  known  as  the  Fidl  Rivera  Stqnington^  and  NoP' 
tmch  and  Worc€$Ur  routes;  the  first  is  composed  of  the  Fall  River  road; 
the  second  of  the  Boston  and  Providencef  and  StoninQon ;  and  the 
third,  of  the  BoaUm  and  Worcester^  and  Norwich  and  Worcutery  and 
.their  corresponding  lines  of  steamers*  All  these  routes  are  justly  cele- 
brated for  the  comfort  and  ekgahce  of  their  accommodations;  the  ease, 
safety,  and  despatch  with  which  their  trips  are  performed ;  and  are 
consequently  the  favorite  routes  of  travelling  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
business  and  travelling  public.  The  distance  between  Boston  and 
Kew  York,  by  these  routes,  is  about  230  miles. 

The  other  leading  lines  in  Connecticut  are  the  Homoikmic^  extending 
from  Bridgeport  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  connecting  with  the 
loads  in  tne  western  part  of  that  State ;  the  Nai^^atuck^  extending 
from  Stratford  to  Winsted,  a  distance  of  about  60  miles ;  imd  the  Canai 
railroad,  extending  from  New  Haven  and  following  the  route  of  the 
Old  Farmington  canal  to  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  whence  it  is  to 
be  carried  forward  to  Northampton,  in  Massachusetts.  An  important 
line  of  road  is  also  in  progress  fix>m  Providence,  centrally  through  the 
States  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  to  Fishkill,  on  the  Hudson 
river,  taking  the  city  of  Hartford  in  its  route.  This  road  is  regarded 
with  great  favor  by  the  cities  of  Hartford  and  Providence,  as  a  means 
of  connecting  themselves  with  the  Hudson,  through  which  both  draw 
a  Yexy  large  amount  of  some  important  articles  of  consumption,  such  as 
breadstura,  lumber,  coal,  and  tne  hke. 

The  railroads  lyinfi;  principally  in  Rhode  Island  are  the  Stonington^ 
which  has  alreadv  been  noticed,  and  which  is  chiefly  important 
as  a  part  of  one  of'^the  leading  routes  between  Bosttxi  and  New  York ; 
and  tne  Prmdence  and  Worcester  road.  The  latter  is  an  important  local 
work,  trayersii^  for  almost  its  entire  distance  a  constant  succession  of 
manufacturing  villages.  It  is  also  an  important  through-road  to  the 
city  of  Providence,  bringing  her  in  connexion  with  the  Western  rail- 
road and  the  central  portions  of  Massachusetts,  and  with  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont,  by  means  of  the  raihroads  centring  at  Worcester. 

The  Boston  and  Providence  railroad,  lying  partly  in  Rhode  Island,  is 
already  sufficiently  described  in  the  notice  of  the  Massachusetts  rail^ 
loads. 

Another  important  line  of  railroads,  not  particularly  noticed,  which 
may  be  embraced  in  the  description  of  the  <*  railroads  of  Connecticut,'? 
is  the  great  line  following  the  Connecticut  valley.  This  line,  though 
composed  of  several  distinct  works,  is  in  all  its  clmraoteristics  a  homo- 
geneous Une.  It  traverses  the  most  fertile,  picturesque,  and  attractive 
potion  <of  New  England,  and  is  important  both  from  the  large  traffic 
and  the  pleasure-travd  it  commands.  No  line  of  eoual  extent  in  the 
United  States  presents  superior  attractions.  It  has  already  reached  St. 
Jdinsbary,  Vermont,  a  distemce  of  about  330  miles  from  New  York, 
and  254  from  New  Haven.  Measures  aie  now  in  progress  to  secure 
its  extension  about  30  miles  fiurther  north  to  Island  Point,  there  to  form 
a  junction  with  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic  raikoad,  in  connexion 
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with  which  a  new,  direct,  and  convenient  route  will  be  opened  be- 
tween New  York  and  the  New  England  States,  and  the  cities  of  Mon- 
treal and  Quebec. 

UAINE. 

Population  in  1830,  399,455;  in  1840,  501,798;  in  1850,  583,169. 
Area  in  square  miles,  30,000 ;  inhabitants  to  square  mile,  19.44. 

With  the  exception  of  the  States  of  Maine  and  Connecticut,  the  rail* 
road  system  of  New  England  rests  upon  Boston  as  a  common  centre; 
by  the  capital  of  which  it  has  been  mainly  constructed.  The  roads  of 
Maine  belong  to  an  independent  system,  toward  which  the  city  of 
Portland  bears  the  same  relation  as  docs  Boston  to  the  works  already 
described. 

The  leading  road  in  Maine  forms  a  part  of  the  line  connecting  Mon- 
treal and  Portland,  made  up  of  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  m  the 
United  States,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic  in  Canada.  This 
great  work  was  first  proposed  to  the  people  of  Portland  as  a  means  of 
recovering  the  position  they  bad  lost  from  the  overshadowing  influence 
of  their  great  rival,  Boston,  and  of  securing  to  themselves  a  portion  of 
the  trade  of  the  West,  which  is  now  exerting  such  marked  influence 
in  the  prosress  of  all  our  great  commercial  towns. 

Portlana  possesses  some  advanta^s  over  any  other  ci^  east  of  New 
York,  in  being  nearer  to  Montreal,  the  emporium  of  the  Uanadas;  and 
in  possessing  a  much  more  favorable  route  for  a  railroad  Scorn  the 
Atlantic  coast  to  the  St.  Lawrence  basin  than  any  other,  east  of  the 
Green  Mountain  range.  The  city  of  Montreal,  being  accessible  from 
all  the  great  lakes  by  the  largest  crafl;  navigating  these  waters,  is 
the  convenient  depot  for  the  produce  collected  upon  them.  When 
once  on  ship-board,  this  produce  may  be  taken  to  Montreal  at  slightly 
increased  rates  over  those  charged  to  BuflTalo,  Oswego,  or  Ogdens- 
burg;  but  the  want  of  a  winter  outlet  from  Montreal  to  tide-water  has 
seriously  retarded  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  that  city,  and  pre- 
vented her  from  reaping  all  the  advantages  from  her  connexion,  by 
her  magnificent  canals,  with  the  trade  of  the  West,  which  she  would 
have  secured  by  a  convenient  winter  outlet.  Formerly  large  amounts 
of  western  produce  were  usually  collected  there  during  the  autumnal 
months,  and  warehoused  till  spring,  and  then  shipped  to  England. 
Shipments  by  this  route  involved  the  necessity  of  noldin^  produce 
received  late  in  the  season  some  four  or  five  months.  The  inconveni- 
ences  and  losses  arising  from  these  causes,  aided  by  the  repeal  of  the 
English  com  laws,  were  among  the  promioent  reasons  which  led  to 
the  commercial  arrangements  by  which  colonial  produce  and  merchan- 
dise are  allowed  to  pass,  in  bond,  through  the  territories  of  the  United 
States.  This  arrangement  had  a  tendency  to  divert  a  large  trade  fit>m 
Montreal,  and  threatened  the  most  disastrous  consequences  to  its  trade 
and  prosperity.  In  view  of  this  state  of  things,  its  citizens  espoused 
and  prosecuted  the  railroad  to  Portland  with  great  energy  and  zeaL 
The  whole  work  is  fiu:  advanced  toward  completion  on  both  sides 
of  the  line.  The  portion  within  the  United  States  will  be  finished 
during  the  present  year,  and  the  Canadian  portion  by  the  1st  of  July, 
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rence  river  and  the  Atlantic  coast.  Its  grades  are  favorable,  nowhere 
exceeding  fifty  feet  to  the  mile  in  the  direction  of  the  heavy  traflSc,  or 
sixty  feet  on  the  opposite  course.  The  gauge  of  the  whole  road  is  to 
be  five  asd  a  half  teet.  As  no  transhipment  will  be'vuecessary  upon 
this  road,  and  as  its  operations  can  be  placed  substantially  unaer  one 
management,  it  is  believed  that  produce  can  be  transported  over  it  at 
much  lower  rates  than  the  ordinary  charges  upon  railfoadis. 

As  before  stated,  the  plan  of  a  railroad  from  Portland  to  the  St  Law- 
rence originated  in  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  making  that  city  the 
Atlantic  terminus  of  a  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
great  lakes.  The  city  of  New  York  had  so  long  been  in  the  exclusive 
possession  of  tliis  trade,  as  to  create  the  idea  that  she  held  it  by  a  sort 
of  natural  and  inalienable  right. '  When  the  idea  was  proposed  of  turn- 
ing this  trade  through  a  new  channel,  and  of  bringing  it  to  the  Atlantic 
coast  at  a  point  some  four  hundred  miles  northward,  the  boldness  of  such 
a  propositioQ  was  enough  to  stagger  the  credulity  of  eveiy  one  who  did 
not  feel  himself  immediately  interested  in  the  result.  As  soon,  however, 
as  the  prospect  was  fully  unfolded  to  the  people  of  Portland,  its  ap- 
parent practicability,  and  the  advantages  which  it  promised  to  secure, 
took  complete  possession  of  the  public  mind;  ana  the  city  resolved, 
single-handed  to  undertake  the  construction  of  a  work  running,  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  distance,  through  comparatively  unexplored 
forests;  traversing  for  one  hundred  miles,  at  least,  the  most  mount- 
ainous and  apparently  most  difiicult  portion  of  the  •  eastern  States 
for  railroad  enterprises ;  and  involving  a  cost,  for  the  American  portion 
alone,  of  over  five  millions  of  dollars.  Repeated  attempts  had  been 
made  to  construct  a  short  road,  for  the  accommodation  of  local  traffic, 
upon  the  very  route  since  selected  for  the  great  line,  but  without  suc- 
cess. The  inducements  held  out-wrre  not  regarded  sufficient  to  war- 
rant the  necessary  outlay.  It  was  only  by  assuming  that  the  people  of 
Portland  held  within  their  grasp  the  trade  of  one  of  the  most  important 
cfaaanels  of  commerce  in  the  whole  country,  that  they  could  be  induced 
to  make  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  necessary  to  success.  These  efforts 
and  sacrifices  have  been  made.  The  project  is  on^e  eve  of  realization, 
and  the  wisdom  in  which  the  scheme  was  conceived,  and  the  skill  and 
abiUty  displayed  in  its  exetcution,  give  the  most  satisfactory  assurance 
of  complete  success. 

The  length  of  this  line,  the  construction  of  which  devolved  upon  the 
people  of  Portland,  is  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  costing 
about  $35,000  per  mile,  or  an  aggregate  of  nearly  $6,000,000.  The 
first  step  in  the  process  of  construction  was  a  stock  subscription  of  over 
$1,000,000  by  the  citizens  of  Poitland,  aided  by  some  small  contribu- 
tions Hcorn  towns  on  the  route— for  the  project  was  regarded  by  all  others 
as  a  mere  chimera.  This  was  expended  in  construction,  and  was  suf- 
ficient to  open  the  first  division,  which,  running  through  an  excellent 
country,  at  once  entered  into  a  lucrative  traffic.  The  city  of  Portland 
then  obtained,  by  two  several  acts  of  the  legislature,  permission  to 
pledge  its  credit  to  the  road  to  the  amount  of  $3,000,000.  These  sums, 
with  some  fiirther  additions  to  its  stock,  furnished  a  cash  capital  of  ovet 
$3,000^000  to  the  work.  The  necessary  balance  has  been  raised  upon 
SI 
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stock  subscriptions  by  contractors  and  company  bonds.  In  this  man- 
ner has  a  city  of  20|000  inhabitants  secured  the  construction  of  a  first* 
class  railroad,  connecting  it  with  the  St.  Lawrence  by  the  shortest 
route  practicable  for  a  railroad  fi'om  any  of  our  seaports.  The  amount 
^tually  paid  in  to  the  project  by  the  people  of  Portland  will  exceed 
$60  in  cash  to  each  individual,  in  addition  to  SlOO  to  each,  represented 
by  the  credits  that  have  been  extended.  It  is  believed  that  no  better 
monument  exists  in  this  country  of  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  our 
people,  and  the  successful  co-operation  of  one  community  in  the  exe- 
cution of  a  great  enterprise  by  which  all  are,  relatively  speaking,  to  be 
equally  benefited.  It  is  an  example  which  cannot  be  studied  and 
imitated  without  profit. 

Prior  to  the  construction  of  the  Atlstntic  and  St.  Lawrence  railroad, 
the  only  railroad  of  importance  in  the  State  was  the  Portland,  Saco  and 
Portsmouth  road*  which  connected  its  commercial  metropolis  with  the 
railroad  system  of  Massachusetts.  This  road  was  constructed  by  per- 
sons interested  in  the  connecting  lines,  as  a  necessary  extension  of  uieir 
own.      When  the  city  of  Portland  was  reached,  their  objects  were  re- 

Erded  as  secured.  Aiw  fiirther  extension  of  railroads  in  Maine  was 
>ked  upon  as  of  doubtful  utility  to  the  interests  of  the  city  of  Boston* 
the  great  centre  of  the  New  England  system.  It  was  felt  that  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  north  and  east  from  PcHtland,  into  the  interior, 
might  concentrate  in  that  city  the  trade  of  the  State,  which  had  been 
almost  exclusively  enjoyed  by  the  former.  This  trade  was  already  se- 
cured and  sufficiently  accommodated,  as  far  as  Boston  was  concerned* 
by  the  extensive  commisrcial  marine  of  the  two  States;  and  the  con- 
struction of  railroads,  it  was  felt,  might  lessen  instead  of  strengthening 
the  grasp  by  which  she  held  it.  While  every  other  portion  of  the  coun- 
try was  embarking  in  railroads,  the  conviction  grew  up  that  Maine  was 
not  the  proper  theatre  for  such  enterprises,  or,  if  it  were,  the  people  felt 
their  means  unequal  to  their  construction,  and  it  was  known  tnat  no 
foreign  aid  would  be  had.  All  such  projects,  therefore,  came  to  be  re- 
garded with  comparative  indifference.  In  this  condition  of  the  public 
mind  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  scheme  was  proposed*  and  with 
it  a  system  of  railroros  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  New  England 
States,  which  should  concentrate  within  her  own  territory  her  capital 
and  energies,  and  which  should  not  only  place  her  in  a  commanding 
positicm  in  reference  to  the  trade  of  the  West,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
place  her  en  route  of  the  great  line  of  travel  between  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds — a  position  combining  all  the  advantages  of  the  most  favor- 
able connexions  with  the  domestic  trade  of  me  country  and  with 
foreign  commerce  and  travel.  These  propositions  ccMistitute  an  era  in 
the  history  of  the  State.  A  new  life  was  infused  into  the  public 
mind,  and  objects  of  the  highest  value  held  out  as  the  reward  of  new 
efiorts.  The  efi^ct  upon  the  policy  and  public  sentiment  of  the  State 
has  been  magical.  The  whole  people  felt  and  saw  that  they  have  rights 
find  interests  to  maintain  and  vmdicate,  and  that  Maine,  instead  of  be- 
ing a  remote  and  isolated  State,  removed  from  participation  in  the  pn>* 
jects  and  schemes  which  are  eflfectinff  changes  so  marvellous  upon  the 
iace  of  society,  could  be  brought  by  her  own  eflbrtS4n<p  the  very  focus 
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of  the  great  modefn  xnovement  A  new  destiny  was  opened  be&re  her. 
To  this  call  she  has  nobly  responded,  and  the  State  is  alive  with  pro- 
jects that  promise,  in  a  few  years,  to  secure  to  every  portion  of  it  all 
necessary  railroad  accommodations,  with  the  results  wmcn  always.foQow 
in  their  train. 

N^ct  in  importance  to  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  railroad  is  the 
European  a$id  North  American  project,  which  is  designed  to  become  a 
part  of  the  great  route  of  travel  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 
IJnder  the  above  title  is  embraced  the  line  extending  from  Bangor, 
Maine,  to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  taking  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  in 
its  route.    From  Bangor  west,  the  line  is  to  be  made  up  of  the  Penob- 
scot and  Kennebec  road,  now  in  progress;  the  Androscoggin  and  Ken- 
nebec road,  with  a  portion  of  the  Atlantic  and  St  Lawrence,  now  in 
operation.    When  the  whole  line  shall  be  completed,  it  is  claimed  that 
the  transatlai^ic  travel  will  pass  over  this  road  to  and  from  Halifax, 
and  that  through  Maine  will  be  the  great  avenue  of  travel  between 
Europe  ancjl  America.    Widiout  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  sound- 
ness of  such  claims,  their  correctness  is  at  present  assumed,  and  is  made 
the  basis  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  ^ves  character  and  direction  to  their  railroad  enterprises. 

Of  this  great  line,  that  portion  extending  from  Portland  to  Water- 
viUe,  a  distance  of  eighty-two  miles,  is  already  provided  for  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  and.  the  Androscoggin  and 
Kennebec  railroads.  The  portion  from  Waterville  to  Bangor^  something 
over  fifty  miles,  is  in  progress.  From  Bangor  to  the  boundary  line  of 
New  Brunswick,  no  definite  plan  has  been  agreed  upon ;  although  the 
subject  is  receiving  the  careful  consideration  of  the  parties  having  it  in 
charge,  and  no  doubt  is  expressed  that  such  measures  will  be  taken  as 
shall  secure  complete  and  early  success  to  the  measure.  The  New 
Brunswick  portion  of  it  is  already  provided  for  by  a  contract  with  a 
company  of  eminent  English  contractors,  who,  it  is  believed,  will  also 
undertake  the  Nova  Scotia  division.  Of  the  realization  of  this  scheme 
at  the  earliest  day,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  plan  meets  with  as 
hearty  approval  in  the  provinces,  and  in  Great  Bntain,  as  it  does  in 
Maine;  and  on  both  sides  of  the  water  are  the  results  claimed  fiilly 
conceded.  Such  being  the  fact,  foreign  capital  will  be  certain  to  sup- 
ply, and  is,  indeed,  now  supplying,  whateVer  may  be  lacking  in  this 
ooontry. 

Another  leading  road  in  Maine  is  the  Kennebec  and  Portland,  ex- 
tending finm  Portland  to  Augusta,  upon  the  Kennebec  river,  a  dis- 
tance of  over  sixty  miles.  This  road  it  is  proposed  to  extend,  to  form  a 
junction  with  the  Penobscot  and  Kennebec,  by  which  it  wiU  become  ^ 
convenient  link  from  Pordand  east,  in  the  great  European  and  North 
American  line  already  referred  to. 

An  important  line  of  road  is  also  in  progress,  to  extend  from  Portlanil 
to  South  Berwick,  there  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Boston  and  Maine 
load— thus  forming  two  independent  lines  of  railroad  between  Portland 
and  Boston.  A  portion  of  this  line  is  in  operation,  and  the  whole 
under  oontraet,  to  be  completed  at  an  eaxl^  day. 
A  project  of  coBsideraole  importance  i6  also  at  the  present  time 
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engrossing  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Bangor — that  of  a  raiboad 
following  the  Penobscot  river  up  to  Lincohi,  a  distance  of  about  fifty 
miles.  As  the  route  is  remarKably  favorable,  and  easily  within  the 
means  of  the  city  of  Bangor,  its  speedy  construction  may  be  set  down 
as  certain.  It  is  much  needed  to  accommodate  the  important  lumber- 
ing interest  on  that  river.  From  Bangor  to  Oldtown — a  distance  of 
twelve  miles — a  railroad  already  exists,  which  will  form  a  part  of  the 
above  line. 

The  projects  enumerated  embrace  a  view  of  all  the  proposed  works 
in  Maine,  of  especial  public  interest. 

KEW  JEBSET. 

Population  in  1830,  320,823;  in  1840,  373,306;  in  1860,  489,655. 
Area  m  square  miles,  8,320 ;  inhabitants  to  square  mile,  58.84. 

The  rauroads  of  New  Jersey,  as  do  those  of  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, derive  their  chief  importance  from  their  connexion  with  the  routes 
of  conunerce  and  travel  of  other  States. 

The  most  important  roads  in  the  State  are  those  uniting  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  the  Camden  and  Amboy  and  the  New  Jersey  rail- 
roads, in  connexion  with  the  Phihdelphia  and  Trenton  road,  lying  within 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Upon  these  roads  are  thrown  not  only  the 
travel  between  the  two  largest  cities  in  the  United  States,  but  between 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  country.  As  might  be  expected  from 
such  relations,  they  command  an  immense  passenger  trafiic,  and  rank 
among  our  most  successM  and  productive  works  of  the  kind.  They 
are  much  more  important  as  routes  of  travel  than  of  conunerce,  as  the 
Raritan  canal,  which  has  the  same  general  direction  and  connexions,  is 
a  better  medium  for  heavy  transportation. 

Another  important  work  is  the  New  Jersey  Central^  which  traverses  the 
State  from  east  to  west.  At  Elizabethtown  it  connects  with  the  New 
Jersey  road,  thus  forming  a  direct  railroad  connexion  between  New  York 
and  Easton,  on  the  Delaware  river.  This  road,  though  locally  import- 
ant, is  still  more  so  from  its  prospective  connexions  with  other  great 
lines  of  road,  either  in  progress  or  in  operation.  It  is  proposed  to 
extrnd  it  up  the  valley  otthe  Lehigh,  and  through  the  mountain  range 
lying  between  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  rivers,  to  Catawissat 
on  the  latter,  from  which  it  will  be  carried  to  Williamsport,  to  form  a 
connexion  with  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  road,  which  is  about  to  be  com- 
menced. Upon  the  completion  of  these,  the  Central  would  not  only 
form  a  very  important  avenue  between  the  city  of  New  York  and  the 
coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  that  city  draws  its  supplies  of 
fuel ;  but  would  unite  the  city  with  Lake  Erie,  opening  a  new  ana  direct 
line  for  the  trade  of  the  West,  and  placing  New  York  in  very  favorable 
relations  to  the  proposed  Sunburr  and  Ene  line.  From  Easton  to  Sun- 
bury  a  large  amount  has  already  been  expended  &r  the  purpose  of 
opening  the  above  communication,  and  no  aoubt  is  expressed  that  this 
project  will  be  speedily  realized. 

A  road  is  also  in  progress  from  Trentcm,  designed  to  follow  the  Del- 
aware up  to  the  Water  Gap,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  with  the 
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proposed  road  from  the  Lackawanna  valley  to  tbat  place,  and  of  opening 
an  outlet  for  the  latter  in  the  direction  of  Philadelphia.  This  road  has 
already  been  completed  to  Lambertville,  and  is  in  progress  beyond 
that  point. 

Another  important  road  in  this  State,  possessing  similar  characteris- 
tics with  the  Uentral,  is  the  Morris  and  Eitex.  This  road  is  now  in 
operation  to  Dover,  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles  from  New  York, 
and  is  in  progress  to  a  point  on  the  Delaware  river,  opposite  the 
Water  Gap.  From  the  Water  Gap  a  road  is  proposed  extending  to  the 
Lackawanna  valley,  at  ScrcaUon^  the  centre  oi  very  extensive  deposites 
of  iron  and  coaL  The  importance  of  a  continuous  line  of  railroad  from 
the  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania  to  New  York  has  already  been  adverted 
to.  The  extension  of  the  Morris  and  Essex  line  into  the  Lackawanna 
valley  is  of  the  first  consequence,  from  the  connexion  it  would  there 
form.  This  valley  is  already  connected  with  western  New  York  and 
the  great  lakes,  and  will  be  the  focal  point  of  a  lar^  number  of  roads, 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  outlets  for  its  coal  in  a  north- 
erly direction.  By  the  opening  of  a  railroad  fi*om  this  valley  to  New 
York,  a  new  and  important  route  would  be  formed  between  that  city 
and  the  lakes,  which  could  not  fail  to  become  a  valuable  one,  both 
for  commerce  and  traveL 

Through  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  the  Erie  railroad  is  novT 
brought  to  Jersey  City  by  means  of  what  is  now  called  the  Union  rail- 
road, composed  of  two  short  roads,  previously  known  as  the  Paterson 
and  the  Paterton  and  Ramapo ;  the  track  of  this  will  be  relaid,  so  as 
to  correspond  to  the  Erie  gau^.  Through  this  road  the  Erie  is  brought 
directly  to  the  Hudson,  opposite  New  York — a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance so  far  as  its  passenger  traffic  is  concerned.  The  former  is  leased 
to,  and  is  run  as  a  part  of,  the  Erie  road. 

A  railroad  is  also  in  progress  from  Camden,  opposite  Philadelphia, 
to  Absecum  Beach,  on  the  Adantic  coast.  This  road  will  traverse 
the  State  centrally,  from  northwest  to  southeast,  and  wiU  prove  a  great 
benefit  to  the  country  traversed. 

(kmali  of  New  Jeney. 

There  are  two  canals  of  considerable  importance  in  the  Stale — the 
Ddaware  and  Rarita%  and  the  Morris  and  Essex. 

The  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal,  the  most  considerable  work  of  the 
two,  commences  at  New  Brunswick  and  extends  to  Bordentown,  a  dis- 
tance of  43  miles.  It  is  75  feet  wide  at  the  sur&ce,  and  47  at  the 
bottom,  and  7  feet  deep.  There  are  seven  locks  at  each  end,  110  feet 
long,  and  24  feet  wide,  havinc  eight-feet  lift  each.  These  locks  pass 
boats  of  228  tons  burden.  The  canal  is  supplied  from  the  Delaware 
river,  by  a  fe^er  taken  out  22  miles  above  Trenton.  This  canal  con- 
nects with  the  Delaware  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canals,  and  is 
the  principal  channel  through  which  New  York  is  supplied  with  coal. 
It  also  commands  a  large  amount  of  freight  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  and  is  navigated  by  regular  lines  of  propellers,  run- 
ning between  the  two  cities.    This  wohl  is  of  very  great  importance 
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to  the  city  of  New  Yorkf  as  a  means  of  supplying  that  ci^f  with  coal^ 
and  as  anbrding  a  convenient  channel  of  communicadon  with  Philadel- 
phia*   It  is  also  an  important  work  in  a  national  point  of  riew;  as,  in 
connexion  with  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  ana  the  Dismal  Swamp 
canals*  it  forms  an  internal  navigable  water-line,  commencing  with 
hang  Island  s&und,  and  extending  south,  and  by  way  of  the  cities  of 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Norfolk,  to  the  south  part  of 
North  Caroliiui^    This  &ct  was  regarded  of  great  consequence  to  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  prior  to  the  construction  of  railroads,  as  it 
would  have  enabled  our  people  to  maintain  an  uninterrupted  commi>- 
nication  between  the  different  portions  of  the  country  in  the  event  of 
a  war  with  a  foreign  power. 

Marrit  and  Essex  caned. — This  work  extends  by  a  circuitous  route 
from  Jersey  City  to  the  Delaware  river,  at  Easton.  Its  length  is  about 
one  hundred  miks.  Its  revenues  are  principally  derived  from  the  local 
traffic  of  the  country  traversed,  and  tne  transportation  of  coal,  which 
is  brought  to  Easton  by  the  Lehigh  canaL  Its  relations  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  are  not  such  as  to  call  for  particular  notice. 

l^NKSTLVAKIA. 

*  Population  in  1830, 1,348,288;  in  1840, 1,724,033;  m  1860, 2,311,- 
786.    Area  in  square  miles,  46,000 ;  inhabitants  to  square  mile,  60.20. 

The  attention  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  was,  at  an  early  period 
in  our  histoiy,  turned  to  the  subject  of  internal  improvements,  with  a 
view  to  the  local  wants  of  the  Slate,  and  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a 
'^WLter  communication  between  the  Delaware  river  and  the  navigsd>le 
waters  of  the  Ohio.  It  was  not,  however,  till  stimulated  by  the  exam- 
ple of  New  York,  and  the  results  which  her  great  work,  the  Erie  canal, 
was  achieving  in  developing  and  securing  to  the  former  the  trade  of  the 
West,  that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  commenced  the  construction  of  the 
various  works  which  make  up  the  elaborate  system  of  that  State. 

The  great  Pennsylvania  line  of  improvement,  extending  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Pittsburg,  was  commenced  on  the  4th  of  July,  1826,  and  was 
finally  completed  in  March,  1834.  It  is  made  up  partly  of  railroad  and 
partly  of  canal,  the  works  that  compose  it  being  the  Columbia  railroad, 
extending  from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia,  a  distance  of  82  miles ;  the 
eastern  and  Juniata  divisions  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  extending  from 
Columbia,  on  the  Susquehanna  river,  to  HolUdaysburg,  at  the  mae  of 
the  Alleghany  mountains,  a  distance  of  172  miles ;  the  rortage  railroad, 
extending  from  HolUdaysburg  to  Johnston,  a  distance  of  36  miles,  and 
by  which  the  mountains  are  surmounted;  and  the  western  division  of 
the  Pennsylvania  canal,  extending  firom  Johnston  to  Pittsburg,  a  dis- 
tance of  104  nules ;  making  the  entire  distance  fiom  Philadelphia  to 
Pittsburg  by  this  line  894  miles.  The  canals  are  4  feet  deep,  28  feet 
wide  at  the  bottom,  and  40  at  the  water-line.  Its  locks  are  90  feet  long, 
and  from  15  to  17  feet  wide.  The  Alleghany  mountains  are  passed  by 
a  simimit  of  2,491  feet,  and  the  eastern  division  of  the  canal  attains  a 
height  of  1,092  feet  above  tide-water.  The  Portage  road  consists  of  a 
series  of  inclined  planes,  which  are  worked  by  stationary  engines. 
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The  cost  of  this  great  line  up.  to  the  present  time  has  been  about 
tl6,000|000. 

The  eastern  division  of  the  canal  has  an  additional  outlet,  by  means 
of  the  Tidewater  canal,  (a  private  enterprise,)  which  extends  ^om  Co- 
himlMa  to  Havre  de  Grace,  on  the  Chesapeake  bay,  in  Maryland.  It 
forms  an  important  avenue  between  both  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
and  the  intenor  of  the  State,  as  the  boats  that  navigate  it.  are,  after 
reaching  tide-water,  conveniently  taken  to  either  city,  as  the  case  may 
require. 

The  line  of  improvement  we  have  described  was  constructed  with 
similar  objects,  and  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
as  does  the  Erie  canal  to  the  city  of  New  York.  It  has  not,  however, 
achieved  equal  results,  partly  nrom  the  want  of  convenient  western 
connexions,  from  the  unfavorable  character  of  the  route,  and  partly 
from  the  fact  that  the  line  is  made  up  of  railroad  and  canal,  involv- 
ing greater  cost  of  transportation  than  upon  the  New  York  work.  It 
has,  however,  proved  of  vast  utility  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  to 
the  State,  and  nas  enabled  the  former  to  maintain  a  very  large  trade 
which  she  would  have  k>st  but  for  the  above  line.  The  comparatively 
heavy  cost  of  transportation  over  this  route  has  not  enabled  it  to  con^ 
pete  with  the  New  i  ork  improvements,  as  an  outlet  for  the  cheap  and 
bulky  products  of  the  West;  but  so  far  as  the  return  movement  Is  con*- 
cemed  it  enjoys  some  advantages  over  the  former,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  the  longer  period  during  which  it  is  in  operation.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  season  it  opens  for  business  about  a  month 
earlier  than  the  Erie  canal — a  fact  which  secures  to  it  and  to  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  a  very  large  trade  long  before  its  rival  comes  into  op- 
eration ;  so  that,  although  it  may  not  have  realized  the  expectations 
formed  from  it,  as  an  outlet  for  western  trade,  it  has  been  the  great  sup- 
port of  Philadelphia,  without  which  her  trade  must  have  succumbed 
to  the  superior  advantages  of  New  York. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  much  interest  could  the  movement  of 
property,  upcm  the  two  lines  of  imjM-ovement  from  tide-water  to  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  West,  be  compared,  both  in  tonnage  and  value. 
The  returns  of  the  Pennsylvania  works,  however,  do  not  furnish  the 
necessary  data  for  such  a  comparison.  There  are  no  methods  of  dis- 
tiagaishkig,  accurately,  the  local  from  the  through-tonnage,  nor  the 
qoantity  or  value  of  property  received  from  other  States,  as  is  shown 
upon  the  New  York  works.  The  returns  of  the  business  on  the 
former,  however,  show  only  a  small  movement  east  over  the  Portage 
road,  which  must  indicate  jwetty  correctly  the  thrawh  movement.  In 
the  opposite  direction  the  amount,  both  in  value  ana  tonnage,  is  much 
larger.  A  better  idea,  probably,  can  be  formed  of  the  value  and 
amount  of  this  traffic  from  the  extent  of  the  jobbing  trade  of  Phila- 
delphia, a  very  considerable  portion  of  which  must  pass  over  the  above 
route.  Philadelphia,  though'  it  does  not  possess  a  large  foreign  coni- 
merce,  is  one  ot  the  great  distributing  points  of  merchandise  in  the 
Union ;  and  the  large  population  and  the  very  rapid  growth  of  that  city, 
in  the  absence  of  tne  foreign  trade  enjojred  by  New  York,  proves  con- 
clusively the  immense  domestic  commerce  of  the  former. 
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Another  great  line  of  improvement.undertaken  by  the  State  is  com* 
posed  of  the  Susquehanna  division  of  the  Pennsylvama  canals  extend* 
ing  from  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata  to  Northumberland,  a  distance  of 
89  miles,  and  the  North  Branch  canal,  extending  from  Northumberland 
to  the  State  line  of  New  York,  a  distance  of  162  miles,  where  it  will 
connect  with  the  New  York  State  works  smd  the  numerous  proposed 
lines  of  railroad  centring  at  Elmira.  Of  this  last  named  canal,  112 
miles,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata  to  Lackawannock,  have 
been  completed,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $3,000,000,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  line  is  in  rapid  progress.  As  the  lower  part  of  this  canal  will 
connect  with  the  Penns3rivania,  and  through  this  with  the  Tide-water 
canal,  a  great  navigable  water-line  will  be  constructed,  extending 
through  the  central  portions  of  the  State  from  north  to  south.  This 
line  will,  for  a  considerable  portion  of  its  distance,  traverse  the  authrar 
cite  coal-fields  of  the  State,  from  which  a  large  traffic  is  anticipated. 
A  large  trade  is  also  expected  from  the  New  York  works  in  such 
articles  as  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  axe  better  adapted  to  supply 
than  New  York. 

Another  important  work,  so  &r  as  the  coal  trade  of  the  country  is 
concerned,  is  tne  Delaware  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canals  extendfing 
from  Bristol  to  Easton,  a  distance  of  60  miles.  This  work  forms  the 
outlet  to  the  great  Lehigh  coal-fields.    Its  cost  has  been  about  $1 ,500,000. 

In  the  western  portion  of  the  State  several  important  works  were 
projected,  as  a  part  of  the  great  system  originally  proposed,  although 
only  an  inconsiaerable  portion  of  them  has  been  completed  by  the  State. 
Of  these  are,  first,  the  Beaver  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  com- 
mencing  at  Beaver,  on  the  Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of  Beaver  river, 
and  extending  to  Newcastle,  about  25  miles.  This  canal  forms  the 
trunk  of  the  Mahoning  canal,  extending  from  the  State  line  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  Ohio  canal,  at  Akron,  a  distance  of  about  76  miles; 
and  also  of  the  Erie  extension  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  commencing 
near  Newcastle  and  extending  to  Erie,  a  distance  of  about  106  miles. 

This  lastKlescribed  work  has  passed  into  private  hands;  it  is  at  the 
present  time  chiefly  employed  in  the  transportation  of  coal,  and  is  the 
principal  avenue  for  the  supply  of  this  article  to  Lake  Erie.  Connected 
with  tne  Erie  extension  is  a  State  work,  called  the  French  creek  feeder 
and  Franklin  branch,  extending  from  Franklin,  on  the  Alleghany  river,  to 
Conneaut  lake,  by  way  of  Meadville,  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles. 
These  improvements  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  are  chiefly  imp 
portant  as  local  works ;  they  have  not  proved  productive  as  invest- 
ments, though  highly  beneficial  to  the  country  traversed. 

The  West  Branch  canal,  extending  from  Northumberland  to  Lock- 
haven,  a  distance  of  seventy-two  miles,  is  a  work  of  much  local  im- 
portance, as  it  traverses  a  region  very  rich  both  in  soil  and  minerals. 

The  above  constitute  the  leading  works  which  belong  to  the  State 
system,  as  it  may  be  termed.  There  are  a  few  other  works  of  minor 
importance,  which  do  not  call  for  particular  notice. 

So  far  as  their  income  is  concerned,  the  various  works  undertaken 
and  executed  by  the  State  have  not  proved  productive,  though  they 
have  been  of  vast  utility,  and  have  exerted  a  great  influence  in  dcvcl 
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opDff  the  resources  of  the  State.  The  usefulness  of  the  ^eat  Central 
lijie  has  been  seriously  impaired  by  the  compound  and  inconvenient 
character  of  the  work,  made  up  partly  of  railroad  and  partly  of  canaL 
The  mountains  are  overcome  oy  inchned  planes,  which  are  now  re- 
garded as  incompatible  with  the  profitable  operatioi^^f  a  railroad,  and 
which  are  to  be  avoided  on  the  route  by  works  now  in  progress.  The 
other  works  described,  not  having  been  carried  out  according  to  the 
original  plan,  have  failed  to  make  the  connexions  contemplated,  and 
consequently  have  not  realized  the  results  predicted.  The  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  however,  possesses  within  herself  elements  which,  pro- 
perly developed,  are  fitted  to  render  her,  probably,  the  first  State  in  the 
Union  in  population  and  wealth.  This  has,  to  a  ^eat  extent,  been 
already  effected  by  the  works  described,  which  have  in  this  way  added 
to  the  various  interests  of  the  State  a  value  tenfold  ^eater  than  tne  cost ; 
and  her  people  can  much  better  afibrd  to  pay  the  immense  sums  which 
these  works  have  cost,  than  remain  unprovided  with  such  improve- 
ments, even  with  entire  freedom  from  debt. 

Annexed  is  a  tabular  statement,  showing  the  length  and  cost  of  the 
various  State  works  above  described. 

Tabtdar  statement  ihomng  the  lengthy  costy  total  revenue^  and  expenditura 
of  the  putiic  works  of  Pennsylvania  up  to  January  1,  1852. 


Lbet. 

Length. 

Coat 

Bevenne. 

Ezpenditorea. 

Columbia  and  Philadelphia  railway . 
Eaitem  dlTirion  of  canal 

JOte. 

82 

43 
130 

36 
105 

$4,791,54691 
1,737,236  97 
3, 570, 016  29 
1, 860, 75S  76 
3,096,522  30 

#7,483,395  53 
2, 661, 008  05 
1,371,948  59 
2, 965, 769  10 
2,523,979  50 

$5, 105, 058  39 

762, 961  30 

1,760,58319 

Alleghany  Portage  raUway 

Wealem  diTiiion  of  oaaal 

3, 161, 327  26 
1, 197, 182  83 

Total  main  line 

396 

60 
39 
73 
TO 

15, 056, 077  23 

1,384,606  96 

897,160  52 

1, 598, 379  35 

1,832,06328 

17, 026, 100  86 

2,238,694  75 
402,77915 

1, 003, 047  58 
449, 068  19 

11.967,132  97 

Maware  tfUTirion  of  canal 

Korth  Branch  diTiiion  of  canal ... 
Weit  Branch  dMmon  of  canal.... 

1  117,716  70 
554,835  22 
753,66217 
738, 470  58 

• 

fVench  Creek  diTiaion  of  canal. .. 
Bea?er  diYlrion  of  canal 

640 

45 
25 

20,768,307  34 

817,779  74 
518,360  05 

21,119,680  53 

5,81967 
38, 312  29 

15, 151, 817  64 

.143,91194 
210,360  00 

Finiahed  linei 

710 
314 

22,096,44713 

7,712,53169 
70, 782  67 
17,584  93 

21, 163, 812  49 

15.506,069  58 

Unfiniahed  improrementa 

B^^a^  of  Canal  Commiaiionen. . . . 

70,782  66 

Board  of  Appraifen 

CoUectort,  weighmaaten,  and  lock- 

Keepers  ....... .... .... ...... 

1.348.38414 

Solontoiry  inrreya  ...•••  •••... 

157,73114 

Total 

1,024 

30,057,077  56 

21,163,812  49 

16,925,256  38 
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PrivaU  Works. 

Pennsylvania  railroad. — ^The  object  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  is 
to  provide  a  better  avenue  for  the  trade  between  Philadelphia  and  the 
interior— one  more  in  harmony  with  the  works  in  progress  and  operas 
tion  in  other  States  than  the  great  line  already  ilescribed.  The  Latter 
is  not  only  poorly  adapted  to  its  objects,  but  is  closed  a  considerable 

Eortion  of  the  year  by  frost.  The  mercantile  classes  of  Philadelphia 
ave  long  felt  the  necessity  of  a  work  better  adapted  to  their  wanta, 
and  fitted  to  become  a  great  route  of  travel  as  well  as  commerce,  from 
the  intimate  relation  that  the  one  bears  to  the  other.  It  is  by  this  ht- 
terest  that  the  above  work  was  proposed,  and  by  which  the  means 
have  been  furnished  for  its  construction.  The  conviction  of  which  vm 
have  spoken  has  been  instrumental  in  procuring  the  money  for  this  pro- 
ject as  fast  as  it  could  be  economically  expended.  The  work  has  been 
pushed  forward  witli  extraordinary  energy  from  its  commencement. 
Already  a  great  portion  of  the  line  has  been  brought  into  operaticHi, 
and  the  whole  will  soon  be  completed. 

The  Pennsylvania  railroad  commences  at  Harrisburg  and  extendi 
to  Pittsburg,  a  distance  of  250  miles.  The  general  route  of  the  road 
is  favorable,  with  the  exception  of  the  mountam  division.  Th»  summit 
is  crossed  at  about  2,200  feet  above  tide-water,  involving  gradients  of 
95  feet  to  the  mile,  which  are  less  than  those  resorted  to  on  the  Balt^ 
more  and  Ohio  railroad,  and  not  much  exceeding  those  profitably 
worked  on  the  Western  railroad  of  Massachusetts.  The  route  is 
muded,  and  the  structures  are  prepared  for  a  double  track,  which  will 
be  laid  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  first  shall  be  opened.  The  cost 
of  the  road,  for  a  single  track,  is  estimated  at  $12,500,000,  of  which 
$9,750,000  have  been  already  provided  by  stock  subscriptions.  The 
balance  is  to  be  raised  by  an  issue  of  bonds.  The  road  is  to  be  afirsl- 
class  work  in  every  respect,  and  is  constructed  in  a  manner  fitting  tha 
great  avenue  between  Philadelphia  and  the  western  States. 

As  a  through  route,  both  for  trade  and  travel,  there  is  hardly  a  work 
of  the  kind  in  the  United  States  possessing  greater  advantages,  or  a 
stronger  position.  Its  western  terminus — ^Pittsburg — ^is  already  a  ci^ 
of  nearly  100,000  inhabitants,  and  is  rajHdly  increasing.  That  city  is 
the  seat  of  a  large  manufacturing  interest,  and  the  centre  of  a  con- 
siderable trade ;  uid  a  road  connecting  it  with  the  commercial  metropolis 
of  the  State  cannot  fail  to  command  an  immense  and  lucrative  traffic 

The  western  connexions  which  this  road  will  make  at  Pittsburg  are 
of  the  most  favorable  character.  It  already  has  an  outlet  to  Lake  Erie 
through  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  and  the  Cleveland  and  Wellsville 
roads.  The  former  of  these  is  regarded  as  the  appropriate  extension 
of  the  Pennsylvania  line  to  the  central  and  western  portions  of  Ohio. 
Through  the  Pittsburg  and  Steubenville  road — a  work  now  in  progresa— 
a  connexion  will  be  opened  with  the  Steubenville  and  Indiana  railroad* 
which  is  in  progress  from  Steubenville  to  Columbus.  These  lines,  in 
connexion  with  the  Pennsylvania  road,  will  constitute  one  of  the  short- 
est practicable  routes  between  Philadelphia  and  central  Ohio.  At 
Greenburg,  25  miles  east  of  Pittsburg,  the  Hempfield  railroad  will 
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form  a  direct  and  convenient  connexion  with  Wheeling,  which  has 
already  become  an  important  point  in  the  railroad  system  of  the  coun* 
try*  At  that  city,  by  means  of  the  Hempfield  line,  the  Pennsylvania 
irad  will  be  connected  with  the  Central  Ohio,  and  with  the  northern 
extension  of  the  Cincinnati  and  Marietta,  roads ;  and  through  all  the 
above-named  lines  the  former  will  be  brought  into  intimate  and  conve^ 
Bient  relations  with  every  portion  of  the  western  States. 

The  Pennsylvania  road  must  also  become  a  route  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  travel  between  the  western  States  and  the  more  northern 
Atlantic  cities.  From  New  York  it  will  constitute  a  shorter  line  to 
*<3entral  Ohio  than  any  ofiered  by  her  own  woxks.  It  will,  for  such 
travel,  take  Philadelphia  in  its  course — a  matter  of  much  importance 
to  the  business  community. 

The  route  occupied  by  the  road  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country  for 
local  traffic— ^possessing  a  fertile  soil  and  vast  mineral  wealth  in  it* 
coal  and  iron  deposites.  From  each  of  these  sources  a  large  business 
may  be  anticipated.  The  whole  road  cannot  faQ,  in  time,  to  become 
the  seat  of  a  great  manufacturing  interest,  for  which  the  coal  and  ircm 
upon  the  route  will  furnish  abundant  materials. 

The  Pennsylvania  road,  though  only  partially  opened  for  business, 
has  demonstrated  its  immense  importance  to  the  trade  of  Philadelphia. 
It  VTas  the  means  of  securing  to  that  city,  during  the  present  year,  a 
veiy  large  spring  trade,  which  otherwise  would  have  gone  to  New  York. 
The  advantages  already  secured  are  but  an  earnest,  it  is  claimed,  of 
what  the  above  work  will  achieve,  when  fully  completed.  It  is  oon6- 
dently  expected,  by  its  projectors,  that  the  work  will  be  followed  by 
the  same  results  to  Philadelphia  that  the  Erie  canal  secured  to  the  city 
of  New  Ywk.  However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
becoming  the  channel  of  an  extensive  commerce,  and  one  calculated 
to  promote,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  prosperity  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, as  well  as  that  of  the  whble  State. 

The  next  most  important  work  in  the  State,  and  one  of  greater  local 
importance,  is  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroad.  This  work  is  the 
^eat  outlet  of  the  Schuylkill  coal-fields  to  tide-water.  On  this  account 
It  bears  a  most  intimate  relation  to  nK>st  of  the  great  interests  of  the 
country.  Its  length  is  about  90  miles,  and  its  total  cost  about 
$17,000,000.  It  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  and  best-built  roads  ia 
the  United  States.  All  its  fiprades  are  in  favor  of  the  heavy  traffic. 
Nearly  2,000,000  tons  of  coal  have  been  transported  over  this  road  the 
past  year.  There  can  be  uo  doubt  that  the  enormous  coal  traffic 
which  this  road  secures  to  Philadelphia  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
extraordinary  increase  of  that  city  from  1840  to  1850.  This  work 
has  not,  till  a  comparatively  recent  period,  proved  a  profitable  one  to 
the  stockholders ;  out  it  is  confidently  expected  that  for  the  future  it 
will  yield  a  lucrative  mcome. 

Philaddphiai  WUmingUm^  amd  Baltimore  railroad, — This  work  lies 
partly  in  the  three  States  c^  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland, 
put  ma^r  be  appropriately  described  with  the  Pennsylvania  roads.  Its 
income  is  chieny  aerived  from  its  passen^r  traffic.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  important  trunks  in  the  great  coast-hne  of  railroads  between  the 
Korthaad  the  South}  and  wouM  be  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  best  loutes 
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in  the  country  for  a  lucrative  traffic.  Its  length  is  98  miles,  and  it  has 
cost  something  over  $6,000,000«  It  has  been  an  expensive  work  to 
construct  and  maintain,  and  has  not,  consequently,  proved  very  profit- 
able to  stockholders,  though  its  value  in  this  respect  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. Its  position  is  such  as  to  monopolize  the  travel  between  its 
termini,  and  between  the  northern  and  southern  States* 

Among  the  other  raih-oads  in  operation  in  the  State  may  be  named, 
Ist,  the  rhiladdphia  and  Trenton^  one  of  the  links  of  the  principal  line 
of  road  connecting  Philadelphia  with  New  York,  and,  for  this  reason, 
an  important  work.  This  is  one  of  the  leading  routes  of  travel  in  the 
country,  and  commands  a  very  profitable  traffic.  2d,  the  HarrMurg 
and  Lancaster  road,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  great  line  through  the 
State.  3d,  the  York  and  Cimberland  road,  which  is  to  form  a  part  of 
the  line  through  central  Pennsylvania,  of  which  the  Suiquehanna  road 
is  to  be  an  important  link.  4tn,  the  Cumberland  Valley  road,  extending 
from  Harrisburg  to  Chambersburg.  6th,  the  Lacimoanna  and  Western 
road,  connecting  the  northern  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania  with  the  New 
York  improvements.  6th,  the  Philadelphia^  Oermanlownj  and  NarrU^ 
town  roaa,  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  form  the  base  of  a  line  extending 
from  Norristown  to  the  Delaware  river.  7th,  the  FranJdin  railroad^ 
extending  from  Chambersburg  to  Hagerstown,  Maryland.  8th,  the 
Northeast.  9th,  the  Franklin  Canal  road,  extending  fi*om  Erie  to  the 
Ohio  State  line.  These  two  last  form  the  only  existing  link  between 
the  railroads  of  the  Mississippi  valley  and  of  the  eastern  States,  and 
will,  from  their  favorable  relations,  command  an  immense  business. 
The  Lackawanna  and  Western  will  soon  become  a  part  of  another 
through  route  from  western  New  York  to  the  city.  Already  are  roads 
either  in  process  or  in  operation  from  jNTew  York  to  the  Water  Gap. 
The  completion  of  these  will  leave  o^ly  about  forty-five  miles  of  new 
line,  to  open  a  new  and  shorter  route  firom  Great  Bend,  on  the  Erie 
road,  to  the  city  of  New  York,  than  by  that  line. 

There  are  also  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  numerous  coal  roads, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company's  road, 
extending  fix>m  the  Lackawanna  valley,  a  distance  of  something  over 
forty  miles,  to  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal.  With  the  above  ex- 
ception, the  coal  roads  are  short  lines ;  as  they  are  purely  local  works^ 
a  description  of  them  is  not  appropriate  to  this  report. 

There  are  several  very  important  works,  proposed  and  in  progress, 
in  the  State.  Those  in  the  eastern  part  of  it  are :  the  road  fi'om  Norris- 
town to  the  Delaware  river,  which  is  to  be  extended  to  the  Water  Gap, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  connexion  with  the  proposed  road  to  the 
Lackawanna  valley;  the  Catawissay  Williasttmortj  and  Erie  road, 
which  is  the  virtual  extension  of  the  Reading  road  into  the  Susouehanna 
valley ;  and  a  road  extending  fi'om  Easton,  following  up  the  valley  of  the 
Lehigh,  to  a  junction  with  the  road  last  named.  The  first  of  these  is 
in  progress.  The  Catawissa  road  was  partially  graded  some  years 
since,  and  efforts  are  now  making  to  secure  its  completion.  The  road 
up  the  valley  of  the  Lehigh  is  regarded  as  the  virtual  extension  of  the 
New  Jersey  Central  road  into  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna,  where  a 
connexion  will  be  formed  with  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  road ;  thus  open- 
ing a  direct  communication  between  the  latter  and  New  York,  and 
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E lacing  that  ci^  in  as  favorable  connexions  with  the  proposed  line  to 
lake  Erie  as  rhiladelphia. 

An  important  line  oi  road  is  soon  to  be  commenced,  extending  from 
Harrisburg  up  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna  to  Elmira,  in  the  State 
of  New  York*  This  work  may  be  regarded  as  a  Baltimore  project,  and 
is  sufficiently  described  in  connexion  with  the  Baltimore  and  Susque- 
hanna railroad. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  State,  the  leading  work  in  progress  is  the 
Alleghany  Valley  road,  extending  from  Pittsburg  in  a  generally  north- 
eastern direction  to  Olean,  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  road,  which  is 
the  probable  terminus  of  the  Genesee  Valley  and  the  Buffalo  and  Olean 
roads.  The  length  of  the  Alleghany  Valley  road  will  be  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty  miles.  Its  gauge  will  probably  correspond  to  that 
of  the  New  York  and  Erie  road.  In  connexion  with  this,  it  will  form 
a  very  direct  and  convenient  route  between  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Pittsburg,  and  also  between  the  latter  and  the  cities  of  Albany  and 
Boston,  through*  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna  road.  By  the  above 
lines,  die  Alleghany  Valley  road  will  connect  Pittsburg  with  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario,  and  with  the  Hudson  river.  The  road  will  tra- 
verse one  of  the  best  portions  of  Pennsylvania,  possessing  a  fertile 
soil,  and  abounding  in  extensive  deposites  of  coal  and  iron.  The 
project  has  the  warm  support  of  Pittsburg,  and  when  the  inducements 
to  its  constnittion  are  considered,  and  the  means  that  can  be  made 
applicable  to  this  end,  its  early  completion  cannot  be  doubted. 

Another  road  in  progress  in  western  Pennsylvania  is  the  Hempjieldf 
extending  from  Greensburg,  on  the  Pennsylvania  road,  to  Wheeling, 
a  distance  of  about  78  miles.  One  of  the  leading  objects  of  this  road 
is  to  connect  the  great  Pennsylvania  line  with  the  roads  centring  at 
Wheeling.  It  derives  its  chief  public  consideration  from  this  faet,  al- 
thoufi[h  its  line  traverses  an  excellent  section  of  country,  which  would 
yield  a  large  local  traffic.  This  project  is  regarded  with  much  favor 
by  the  people  of  Philadelphia,  from  the  supposed  favorable  connexions 
it  will  make  with  the  Ohio  Central  and  the  northern  extension  of  the 
Cincinnati  and  Marietta  roads.  When  completed,  it  will  undoubtedly 
become  an  important  avenue  of  trade  and  travel. 

The  PiUshurg  and  Steubenville  road  resembles  the  Hempjielif  both 
in  its  objects  and  its  direction.  It  was  proposed  as  a  more  direct  route 
to  central  Ohio  than  that  supplied  hj  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  rail- 
road. One  of  the  leading  motives  for  its  c6nstruction  was  to  counteract 
any  influence  that  the  Hempjield  road  might  exert  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  Pittsburg,  by  placing  that  city  on  one  of  the  shortest  routes 
between  the  East  and  the  West.  At  Steubenville,  it  wiU  connect  with 
the  SteubenvUle  and  Indiana  road,  now  in  progress  from  that  city  to  Co- 
lumbus, the  capital  of  Ohio. 

The  proposea  Sunbury  and  Erie  railroad  is  intended  to  bear  the  same 
relation  to  Philadelphia,  in  reference  to  the  trade  of  Lake  Erie  and  the 
West,  as  does  the  Erie  railroad  to  New  York.  Its  length  will  be  about 
S40  mUes.  Active  measures  are  in  progress  to  secure  the  necessary 
means  lor  this  work,  which  promise  to  be  successful.  The  whole  dis- 
tance by  this  route,  from  Philadelphia  to  Lake  Erie,  will  be  about  420 
miles;  somewhat  less  than  that  from  New  York. 
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There  axe  a  number  of  canals  in  the  State,  owned  by  private  com- 
panieSf  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  Schuylkill  ana  Lehigh  ca- 
nals, which  have  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  aflbrding  outlets 
for  the  anthracite  coal-fields  of  that  State.  They  derive  their  cluef 
consequence  firom  their  connexion  with  the  coal  trade,  although  they 
have  a  large  tra£c  in  addition.  These  works,  though  of  great  utility 
and  importance,  firom  the  relations  they  sustain  to  the  varied  interests 
of  the  country,  in  supplying  them  with  fuel,  are  of  a  local  character,  and 
do  not  form  portions  of  any  extended  routes  of  commerce. 

The  Tidewater  canal  has  been  briefly  alluded  to  in  the  notice  of  the 
**  State  works,"  to  which  it  supplies  a  communication  with  Chesapeake 
bay,  and  with  the  cities  of  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  bv  a  continu- 
ous water-line.  It  is  a  valuable  improvement,  and  forms  the  outlet  for 
a  large  and  important  section  of  the  State,  and  for  a  portion  of  the 
commerce  passmg  over  the  State  works.  It  is  a  work  of  large 
capacity,  and  is  in  possession  of  an  extensive  trade.  It  is  also  a  chan- 
nel through  which  a  large  quantity  of  coal  is  sent  to  aioxket. ' 

DELAWABE. 

Population  in  1830, 76,748 ;  in  1840, 78,086 ;  in  1850,  91,632.  Area 
in  SQuare  miles,  2,120 ;  inhabitants  to  square  mile,  43.17.  • 

The  only  road  lying  entirely  in  this  State  is  the  Newcasde  and  French" 
toum^  connecting  the  Delaware  with  Chesapeake  bay,  by  a  line  of  16 
miles.  This  road  was  once  of  considerable  importance,  as  it  formed  a 
part  of  the  route  of  travel  between  the  East  and  the  West,  which  has 
since  been  superseded  by  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Balti- 
more railroad.  It  may  now  be  regarded  only  as  a  work  of  local 
consequence. 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal. — The  only  improvement  of  any  con- 
siderable importance  in  Delaware  is  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
canal,  connecting  the  above-named  bays.  This  work  is  13}  miles  Ions, 
66  feet  wide,  10  feet  deep,  with  two  lift  and  two  tide  locks.  It  cost  near^ 
$3,000,000.  A  very  considerable  portion  of  its  cost  was  furnished  by 
the  general  government,  in  donations  of  land.  The  work  bears  a 
similar  relation  to  the  commerce  of  the  country  with  the  Raritan  canal^ 
and  makes  up  a  part  of  the  same  system  of  mtemal  water-navigation. 
It  is  also  the  channel  of  a  large  trade  between  Chesapeake  bay  and 
Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

The  Philadelphia^  Wilmington  and  Baltimare  railroad  lies  partly  within 
the  State  of  Delaware,  and  has  been  sufficiently  described  under  the 
head  of  "  Pennsylvania-** 

MABTLAND. 

Population  in  1830,  447,040;  in  1840,  470,019;  in  1860,683,036. 
Area  in  square  miles,  9,366 ;  inhabitants  to  sauare  mile,  62.31. 

Influenced  by  similar  objects  to  those  which  actuated  the  people  of 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  and  the  eastern  States,  in  their  iaunense 
expenditures  for  works  that  facilitate  transportationy  the  people  of  Mary-* 
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landy  at  an  early  |>eriod9  commenced  two  very  important  1|prks,  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad^  for 
the  purpose  of  attracting  the  trade  of  the  intetrior,  and  of  placing  th^- 
selves  on  the  routes  of  cpmmerce  between  the  two  grand  divisions  of 
the  country.  By  the  deep  indentation  made  by  the  Chesapeake  bay, 
the  navigable  tule-waters  are  brought  into  nearest  proximity  to  the 
Mississippi  Valley  in  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  To  this  is 
to  be  ascribed  the  fact,  that  before  the  use  of  railroads,  the  principal 
routes  of  travel  between  the  East  and  the  West  were  from  the  waters 
of  that,  bay  to  the  Ohio  river.  The  great  National  road,  estabUshed 
and  constructed  by  the  general  government,  commenced  at  the  Poto- 
Qiac  nver,  in  Maryland,  and  its  direction  was  made  to  conform  to  the 
C/micenietU  route  of  travel  at  that  time. 

No  sooner  had  experience  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  rail- 
loads  to  ordinary  roads,  than  the  people  of  Baltimore  assumed  the 
adaptation  of  them  to  their  routes  ol  communication,  and  immediately 
commenced  the  construction  of  that  great  work,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad,  which,  after  a  struggle  of  twenty^ve  years^  is  now  on  the  eve 
of  completion. 

This  road  was  commenced  in  1828,  and  was  one  of  the  first  roads 
brought  into  use  in  the  United  States.  At  the  early  period  in  which  it 
was  commenced,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  construction  were  not 
appreciated.  These  obstructions,  now  happily  overcome,  for  a  long 
tune  proved  too  formidable  to  be  surmounted  by  the  engineering  skill 
and  abiUty,  the  experience  in  railroad  construction,  and  the  limited 
amount  of  capital  which  then  existed  in  the  country.  Though  for  a 
long  time  foiled,  its  friends  were  by  no  means  disheartened,  but  rose 
with  renewed  vigor  and  resolution  from  every  defeat,  until  the  experi- 
ence of  successive  efibrts  pointed  out  the  true  pathway  to  success. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  extends  from  Baltimore  to  Wheel- 
ing, on  the  Ohio  river,  a  distance  of  379  miles.  Its  estimated  cost  is 
$17,893,166.  It  crosses  the  Alleghany  mountains  at  an  elevation  of 
2,620  feet  above  tide-water,  and  2,028  feet  above  low  water  in  the 
Ohio  river,  at  Wheeling.     In  ascending  the  mountains  from  the,  east, 

Sades  of  116  feet  to  the  mile  are  encountered  on  one  plane,  for  about 
teen  miles,  and  for  about  nine  miles  in  an  opposite  direction.  Grades 
of  over  100  feet  to  the  mile,  for  over  ten  miles,  are  met  with  on  other 
portions  of  the  line.  These  grades,  which  only  a  few  years  since  were 
regarded  as  entirely  beyond  the  ability  of  the  locomotive  engine  to 
ascend,  are  now  worked  at  nearly  the  ordinary  speed  of  trains,  and 
are  found  to  ofier  no  serious  obstacle  to  a  profifttble  traffic.  Occurring 
near  tc»  each  other,  they  are  arranged  in  tne  most  convenient  manner 
for  their  economical  working,  by  assistant  power.  With  the  above 
exception,  the  grades  on  this  road  will  not  compare  unfavorably  with 
those  on  similar  works. 

The  road  is  now  opened  to  a  point  about  300  miles  from  Baltimore, 
and  will  be  completed  on  or  betore  the  first  day  of  January  next. 

Whatever  doubt  may  have  existed  among  the  engineering  profes- 
fiOQ,  or  ^e  public,  as  to  the  ability  of  this  road,  with  such  physical 
difficulties  in  the  way,  to  carry  on  a  profitable  traffic,  they  have  been 
removed  by  its  succes»ful  oporatbn.     That  grades  of  116  feet  to 
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the  iniieJRyr  many  miles,  had  to  be  resorted  to,  is  full  proof  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  obstacles  encountered.  It3  success  in  the  face  of  all 
these,  of  a  faulty  mode  of  construction  in  the  outset,  and  of  great  finan- 
cial embarrassment,  reflects  the  very  highest  credit  upon  the  company, 
and  upon  the  people  of  Baltimore. 

As  oefbre  stated,  the  first  route  of  travel  between  the  East  and  the 
West,  was  between  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  and  the  Ohio.  The 
opening  of  the  Erie  canal,  and,  subsequently,  of  the  railroads  betweea 
tne  Hudson  river  and  Lake  Erie,  diverted  this  travel  to  this  more  north 
ern  and  circuitous,  but  more  convenient  route.  This  diversion  seriously 
affected  the  business  of  Baltimore,  and  materially  lessened  the  revenues 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  since  its  opening  to  Cumberland. 
All  this  lost  ground  the  people  of  Baltimore  expect  to  regain ;  and  with 
it,  to  draw  to  themselves  a  large  trade  now  accustomed  to  pass  to  the 
more  northern  cities.  Assuming  the  cost  of  transportation  on  a  railroad 
to  be  measured  by  Uneai  distance,  Baltimore  certainly  occupies  a  very 
favorable  position  in  reference  to  western  trade.     To  Cincinnati,  tbe 

Seat  city  of  the  West,  and  the  commercial  depot  of  southern  Ohio, 
e  shortest  route  from  all  the  great  northern  cities  will  probably  be 
by  way  of  Baltimore,  and  over  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad.  To 
strengthen  her  position  still  farther,  the  people  of  this  city  have  already 
commenced  the  construction  of  the  Northwestern  railroad,  extending  from 
the  southwestern  angle  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  to  Parkers- 
burg,  on  the  Ohio  river,  in  a  direct  line  towards  Cincinnati  The  di^ 
tance  fi-om  Baltimore  to  Parkersburg,  by  this  route,  will  be  about  395 
miles,  and  about  580  to  Cincinnati,  by  the  railroads  in  progress 
through  southern  Ohio. 

From  Wheeling*  the  main  trunk  will  be  carried  to  the  lakes  by  the 
Cleveland  and  TVeusville  railroad,  now  completed  to  WdlsmUe^  100  milesi 
and  in  progress  firom  Wellsville  to  Wheeling,  36  miles;  and  through 
central  Ohio  to  Columbus,  by  the  Central  Ohio  railroad,  now  in  opera- 
tion from  that  pjace  to  Zanesville,  a  distance  of  about  60  miles,  and  in 
progress  east  to  Wheeling,  about  82  miles.  When  the  Ohio,  therefore^ 
18  reached,  Baltimore  will  be  brought  into  immediate  connexion  with 
all  the  avenues  of  trade  and  travel  in  the  West,  and  wiU  be  in  a  strong 
position  to  contend  for  the  great  prize — ^the  interior  commerce  of  the 
country. 

The  local  traffic  of  this  road  assumes  a  great  importance  from  the 
immense  coal  trade  which  must  pass  over  it  from  the  extensive 
mines  situated  near  Cumberland.  The  superior  quality  of  this  coal 
will  always  secure  forft  a  ready  market^  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  demand  wiU  always  be  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  road. 
Already  has  this  trade  been  a  source  of  lucrative  traffic,  and  contributed 
not  a  httle  to  the  success  of  the  road  before  the  western  connexions, 
upon  which  complete  success  was  predicated,  could  be  formed.  But 
for  this  traffic  tne  credit  of  the  company  could  have  hardly  been 
maintained,  at  a  point  necessary  to  secure  the  requisite  means  for  its 
prosecution  to  the  Ohio  river. 

Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  railroad  and  its  connexions. — The  next 
great  line  of  public  improvement  in  Maryland  is  the  BaUimore  and 
Susquehanna  railroad^  by  which  that  city  secures  a  oommunicatioii 
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with  the  country  Ijang  to  the  northwest,  and  with  the  pnbKc  works  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  as  she  will  ultimately  with  those  of  New 
York*  As  fiir  as  distance  is  concerned,  the  city  of  Baltimore  occupies 
as  favorable  a  position  in  reference  to  the  public  works  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  various  lines  of  improvement  connecting  with  them,  as 
does  the  city  of  Philadelphia;  the  former  being  only  82  miles  from 
Harrisburg,  while  the  latter  is  107  miles^  Such  being  the  tact,  Balti- 
more is  making  the  most  vigorous  efibrts  to  perfect  and  extend  the 
works  by  which  these  important  communications  are  maintained.  She 
is  especially  occupied  in  pushing  a  line  up  the  Susnuehanna  river,  with 
a  view  to  its  extension  to  Elmira,  the  most  consiaerable  town  on  the 
Erie  railroad  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Hudson.  This  town  is  also 
connected  with  all  the  railroads  running  through  central  New  York, 
with  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  at  various  points,  and  by  a  water-line 
with  the  Erie  canal.  By  reaching  this  point,  the  Baltimore  lines  of 
improvement  will  be  brought  into  direct  connexion  with  the  New  York 
system  of  public  woiks,  which  have  thus  far  monopolized  the  interior 
trade  of  the  coufhtiy.  To  divert  this  trade  from  its  accustomed  chan- 
nels, and  to  turn  a  portion  of  it  at  least  to  Baltimore,  is  one  great  object 
that  induces  her  to  lend  her  aid  to  the  Susquehanna  road  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, through  which  this  object  is  to  be  efiected. 

The  trunk  of  this  great  line  is  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  railroad, 
which  extends  from  Baltimore  to  York,  Pennsylvania,  a  distance  of  56 
miles.  In  its  original  construction  it  received  important  aid  firom  the 
State.  It  has  not  been  a  successful  work,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
owing  to  a  faulty  mode  of  construction  and  to  the  want  of  suitable  con- 
nexions on  the  north.  But  these  drawbacks  to  its  success  have  been 
removed,  and  its  business  prospects  are  now  rapidly  improving.  From 
York  it  is  carried  forward  to  Harrisburg,  by  means  of  the  York  and 
Cumberland  road.  Beyond  thk  point  no  railroad  has  been  constructed 
up  the  Susquehanna  valley.  It  is  the  construction  of  this  link  that  is 
occurring  the  especial  attention  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  toward 
whicn,  in  addition  to  private  subscriptions,  she  has  extended  aid  in 
her  corporate  capacity  to  the  amount  of  $600,000.  The  distance  from 
Harrisburg  to  Sunbury,  the  route  occupied  by  the  Susquehanna 
company,  is  about  60  miles.  From  Williamsport  to  Elmira  the  dis- 
tance is  about  76  miles.  A  portion  of  this  last-named  link  is  in  opera- 
tion ;  and  should  the  road  from  Williamsport  to  Ralston  be  adopted,  as 
a  part  of  die  tkraughroat^  it  will  require  only  the  construction  of  some 
SO  miles  to  complete  the  last-named  link.  Vigonras  measures  are  in 
progress  for  the  commencemeiit  of  operations  upon  the  unfinished  por- 
tion of  the  above  line,  and  the  whole  will  be  completed,  as  soon  as 
this  can  be  done,  by  a  prudent  outlay  of  the  means  that  can  be  made 
applicable  to  the  worii. 

When  the  vn&As  in  which  the  city  of  Baltimore  is  now  engaged  shall 
be  completed,  she  will  occupy  a  favcMtible  position,  as  for  as  her  prox- 
imku  to  ibe  ffeat:  iofiaior  cencms  tyf  commerce  is  concerned.  She  will 
probably  be  on  the  shortest  route  between  the  great  northern  cities  and 
Cincinnati — she  wQl  be  nearar  to  BuffiJo  than  even  New  York  or  Bos- 
ton. She  expects  to  realize  in  raults  the  strength  of  her  position  in  the 
abstract.    Assuming  cost  of  transportation  to  be  measured  by  lineal 
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distaDce^  how  far  the  result  will  justify  her  expectations  remains  to  be 
seen  ;  at  all  events,  she  is  certain  to  be  amply  repaid  for  all  her  eflS)rtSt 
by  the  local  traflSc  of  the  country  traversed  by  ner  lines  of  railroads, 
which  will  increase  largely  her  present  trade,  by  developing  thie  re- 
sources of  the  section  oi  country  legitimately  belonging  to  her. 

The  next  most  important  line  of  road  in  Maryland  is  the  Washington 
branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad.  This  forms  a  part  of  the 
great  coast  line,  extending  from  the  eastern  boundary  of  Mame  to  Wil- 
mington, North  Carolina.  Its  traffic  is  chiefly  derived  from  passengers. 
It  is,  besides,  situated  too  near  the  navigable  waters  of  the  (Jhesapeake 
to  command  much  more  than  local  freight.  As  a  connecting  link  m  the 
great  national  line  referred  to,  it  occupies  a  position  that  must  always 
secure  to  it  a  profitable  traffic. 

ChctapeaJce  and  Ohio  canal. — This  great  work  was  projected  with  a 
view  to  Its  extension  to  the  Ohio  river  at  Pittsburg.  The  original  route 
extended  from  Alexandria,  up  the  Potomac  river,  to  the  mouth  of 
.WiDs  creek,  thence  by  the  Youghiogeny  and  Monongahela  rivers  to 
Pittsburg.  Its  proposed  length  was  341  miles.  It  was  commenced  in 
1828,  but  it  was  only  in  the  past  year  that  it  was  opened  for  business 
to  Cumberland,  191  miles.  Towards  the  original  stock  $1,000,000 
was  subscribed  by  the  United  States,  $1,000,000  by  the  city  of 
Washingy^n,  $250,000  by  Georgetown,  $260,000  by  Alexandria,  and 
$6,000,000  by  the  State  of  Maryland. 

From  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  construction,  the  idea  of  extend- 
ing the  canal  beyond  Cumberland  has  long  since  been  abandoned ;  and 
though  when  originally  projected,  it  was  regarded  as  a  work  of  national 
importance,  it  must  now  be  ranked  as  a  local  work,  save  so  far  as  it 
may  be  used  in  connexion  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  as  a 

Eortion  of  a  through  route  to  the  Ohio.  In  this  manner  it  bids  fair  to 
ecome  a  route  of  much  general  importance.  As  a  very  large  coal 
trade  must  always  pass  through  this  canal,  the  boats  will  take  return 
freights  at  very  low  rates,  in  preference  to  returning  light.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  form  a  line  of  steam  propellers  from  New  York  to  Balti- 
more, for  the  transportation  of  co^ ;  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  very 
low  rates  at  which  freights  between  New  York  and  Cumberland  can 
be  placed  by  such  a  combination,  will  cause  the  canal,  in  connexioa 
with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  to  become  a  leading  route  be- 
tween New  York  and  the  West. 

The  canal  is  a  work  of  great  capacity,  having  six  feet  draught  of 
water,  and  allowing  the  passage  ot  boats  of  160  tons  burden.  As  it 
commands  the  whole  water  of  the  Potomac  river,  it  will  always  be 
abundantly  supplied  with  water. 

This  canal  has  encountered  so  many  discouraging  reverses  as  to 
cause  a  general  distrust  as  to  its  ultimate  success.  It  is  believed,  how- 
ever, that  it  will  not  only  become  very  important  as  a  carrier  of  the 
celebrated  Cumberland  coal,  but  that  it  will,  in  time,  work  itself,  in 
connexion  with  the  railroad,  into  a  large  through-business  between  the 
eastern  and  the  western  States,  is  the  manner  stated. 
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VIEGINU. 

Population  in  1830, 1,311,405;  in  1840, 1,239,797 ;  in  1860, 1,421,661. 
Area  m  square  miles,  61,362;  inhabitants  to  square  mile,  23.17. 

The  State  of  Virginia  is  the  birth*place  of  the  idea  of  constructing 
an  artificial  line  for  the  accommodation  of  commerce  and  travel  be« 
tween  the  navigable  rivers  of  the  interior  and  tide-water.  It  is  now 
nearly  one  hundred  years  since  a  definite  plan  for  a  canal  from  the 
tide-waters  of  Virginia  to  the  Ohio  was  presented  by  Washington  to 
the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia,  and  ever  since  that  time  the  reali- 
zation of  this  project  has  been  the  cherished  idea  of  the  State. 

The  central  position  of  Virginia,  her  unsurpassed  commercial  ad- 
vantages, ajBbraed  by  the  deep  indentations  of  her  numerous  bays  and 
rivers,  and  the  near  approach  toward  each  other,  in  her  own  territory, 
of  the  Ohio  and  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  all  pointed 
out  this  State  as  the  appropriate  ^ound  for  a  connexion  between  the 
two.  To  the  apparent  facility  with  which  this  could  be  formed,  and  to 
the  advantages  anticipated  fi-om  it,  is  to  be  attributed  the  hold  which 
this  project  has  always  maintained  upon  the  public  mind  of  the  State. 

James  River  and  Kanawha  canal* — The  great  work  by  which  this 
connexion  has  been  sought  to  be  accomplished  is  the  James  Biver  and 
Kanawha  canal,  to  extend  from  Richmond  to  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  Great  Kanawha,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Greenbrier  river,  a  distance 
of  about  310  miles.  This  work  is  now  completed  to  Buchanan,  in  the 
valley  of  Virginia,  a  distance  of  196  miles,  and  is  in  progress  to  Gov- 
in^n,  a  town  situated  at  the  base  of  the  ^reat  Alleghany  ridge,  about 
thirty  miles  farther.  It  was  commenced  m  1834,  and  has  cost,  up  to 
the  present  time,  the  sum  of  $10,714,306.  The  extension  of  this  water 
line  to  the  Ohio  is  still  considered  a  problem  by  niany,  though  its 
fiiends  cherish  the  original  plan  with  unfaltering  zeal.  The  work  thus 
far  has  scarcely  realized  public  expectation,  from  the  difficulties  en- 
countered, which  have  proved  far  greater  than  were  anticipated  in  the 
outset,  and  have  materially  delayed  the  progress  of  the  work.  The 
canal  follows  immediately  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  has  a  rapid 
descent,  and,  after  entering  the  Alleghany  ranges,  assumes  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  mountain  stream.  This  fact  has  compell^  the 
construction  of  numerous  and  costly  works,  such  as  dams,  culverts, 
and  bridges,  and  subjects  the  canal  to  all  the  dangers  of  sudden  and 
high  floods,  from  which  it  has  at  several  times  suffered  severe  losses. 
But,  so  far  as  the  canal  has  been  carried,  all  obstacles  have  been  sur- 
mounted. The  various  works  upon  it  have  now  acquired  a  solidity 
that  promises  to  resist  all  the  trials  to  which  they  may  hereafter  be 
subjected.  The  crossing  of  the  crest  of  the  AUeghanies,  the  most  diffi- 
cult portion  of  the  whole  line,  has  not  been  commenced.  The  summit 
at  the  most  favorable  point  of  crossing  is  1,916  feet  above  tide-water, 
or  1,362  feet  above  the  highest  point  upon  the  Erie  canal,  which  is  at 
the  lake  at  Bufialo.  Elaborate  surveys  and  calculations  have  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water  can  be  obtained  for  a  supply  at  the  summitt  and  the  result  seems 
to  favor,  a  n  affirmative  opinion. 

Could  this  canal  be  carried  into  the  Ohk)  valley,  with  a  sufficient 
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supply  of  water,  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  would  become  a  route  of 
an  immense  commerce.  It  would  strike  the  Ohio  at  a  very  favorable 
point  for  through  business.  It  would  have  this  great  advantage  over 
the  more  northern  works  of  a  similar  kind,  that  it  would  be  navigably 
during  the  winter  as  well  as  the  summer.  The  route,  after  cross- 
ing the  Alleghany  mountains,  is  vastly  rich  in  coal  and  ircHi,  as  well 
as  in  a  very  productive  soil.  Nothing  seems  to  be  wanting  to  the 
triumphant  success  of  the  work  but  a  continuous  water  line  to  the 
Ohio.  Until  this  is  accomplished,  the  canal  must  depend  entirely  upon 
its  local  business  for  support.  Its  eventual  success  as  a  paying  enter-^ 
prise  was  predicated  upon  such  accomplishment.  Thou^  of  greal 
benefit  to  the  contiguous  country  and  to  tne  city  of  Richmond,  it  does 
not  promise  in  its  present  condition  to  be  profitable  to  the  stockr 
holders. 

Railroads  in  Virginia, 

Central  railroad. — ^The  object  which  led  to  the  concepCiaD  of  the 
James  river  and  Kanawha  canal  is  now  the  ruling  motive  in  the  con* 
struction  of  the  two  leading  railroad  projects  of  this  State,  viz:  the  Fir- 
ginia  Central  and  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  railroads.  While  the 
canal  is  still  the  favorite  project  with  an  influential  portion  of  her  citi- 
zens, it  cannot  be  deniea  that,  sympathizing  with  the  popular  feeling 
in  favor  of  railroads,  which  have  in  many  cases  superseded  canals  as 
means  of  transportation,  and  which  are  adapted  to  more  varied  uses 
and  better  reflect  the  character  and  spirit  of  the  times,  a  large  majoriQr 
of  the  people  of  the  State  deem  it  more  advisable  to  open  the  proposed 
western  connexions  by  means  of  railroads  than  by  a  ferther  extension 
of  the  canal. 

The  line  of  the  Central  road,  after  making  a  somewhat  extended  do* 
tour  to  the  north  upon  leaving  Richmond,  takes  a  generallv  western 
course,  passing  through  the  towns  of  Groidonsville  and  Cbarlottesvilley 
and  enters  the  valley  of  Virginia  near  Staunton.  At  GordonsviUe  it 
connects  with  the  Orange  as^  Alesattdiia  railroad,  thus  giving  the  for- 
mer an  outlet  to  the  Potomae.  This  road  is  now  nearly  completed  to 
Staunton,  with  the  exception  of  the  Blue  Ridffe  tunnel,  which  is  a  for* 
midable  work  about  one  mile  in  length,  aiid  is  m  process  of  oonstruction 
by  funds  furnished  by  the  State.  From  Staunton  the  line  has  been  placed 
under  contract  to  Buffido  Gap,  a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles.  For  the 
whole  line  up  to  this  point,  ample  means  are  provided. 

The  whole  length  of  the  ix>aa,  from  Richmond  to  the  navigable  wa- 
ters of  the  Kanawha,  will  be  about  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  miles. 
The  means  for  its  construction  have  thus  far  been  fiimished  by  stock 
^aubscriptions  on  the  part  of  the  State  and  individuals,  in  the  proportion 
•of  three-fifths  by  the  former  to  two-fifths  by  the  btter.  No  doubt  is 
^entertained  of  its  extension  over  the  mountains,  at  a  comparatively  early 
^aoidod.  The  State  is  committed  to  the  work,  and  has  too  much  in? 
li^okved,  both  in  the  amount  already  expended  and  in  the  results  at 
fitaike,  to  allow  it  to  pause  at  this  late  hour.  The  opinion  is:  now  confi* 
4Qiit}y  .e;cpressed  by  well-informed  persons  that  some  definite  plan  will 
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be  adopted  for  the  immediate  construction  of  the  remaining  link  of  this 
great  line. 

By  extending  this  line  to  Guyandotte  a  junction  wiU  be  formed  with 
ibe  roads  now  m  progress  in  Kentucky,  and  aiming  at  that  point  for  an 
eastern  outlet.  It  is  also  proposed  to  carry  a  branch  down  the  KLana* 
ivha  to  its  mouth,  nearly  opposite  to  Gallipolis,  to  connect  with  a  road 
{MToposed  from  that  point  to  mtersect  with  the  HUlAoro  and  CincinnaH 
ana  the  CincUmati  and  Marietta  railroads. 

Virginia  and  Tennessee  railroad. — The  leading  object  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  above  road  is  to  form  a  part  of  a  great  route  connecting  the 
NcNTth  and  the  South,  by  a  road  running  diagonally  through  the  United 
States.  This  line,  commencing  in  tlie  eastern  part  of  the  State  of 
Bioine,  follows  the  general  inclination  of  the  coast,  and  passes  through 
our  most  important  eastern  cities,  as  far  south  as  Washmgfon.  After 
reaching  this  point,  it  still  pursues  the  same  general  direction,  and  passing 
through  Charlottesville  and  Lynchburg,  in  central  Virginia,  and  soon  after 
leaving  the  latter  place,  enters  the  lofty  ranges  of  the  Alleghany  mount- 
ains, which  it  traverses  for  hundreds  of  miles,  till  they  subside  into  the 
pbmis  circling  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  northern  portion  of  this  great 
one  is  in  operation  from  Waterville,  Maine,  to  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  a 
distanceof  nearly  800  miles.  Parts  ofthe  southern  division  are  completed, 
and  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  link  from  Charlottesville 
%o  Lynchburg,  is  in  active  progress.  Of  the  central  links,  the  Virginia 
and  Tenneseee  is  the  longest,  and  in  this  point  of  view  the  most  import- 
ant. It  extends  from  Lynchburg  to  the  State  line  of  Tennessee,  a  dis- 
tance oi'  205  miles.  About  60  miles  of  this  road  are  completed,  and 
the  whole  line  is  under  contract  for  completion  during  the  year  1854. 
The  means  for  its  construction  are  furnished  jointly  by  the  State  and 
individual  subscriptions,  in  the  proportion  of  three  parts  by  the  former 
to  two  by  the  latter.  When  completed,  this  road  will  form  a  conspic- 
uous link  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  lines  of  railroad  in  the  worldt 
both  as  regards  its  length  and  importance. 

The  prospects  of  the  local  busmess  of  the  above  road  are  favorable. 
It  traverses  a  fertile  portion  of  Virginia,  abounding,  moreover,  in  most 
of  tbe  valudUe  minerals,  such  as  -iron,  coal,.  Jead,  salt,  etc.  At  present, 
diere  is  no  more  secluded  portion  of  the  eastern  or  middle  States  than 
the  country  to  be  traversed  by  the  above  road ;  all  its  great  resources 
remain  undeveloped,  from  the  cost  of  transportation  to  a  market. 
When  this  road  shall  be  opened,  no  section  will  display  more  progress, 
nor  fiirnish,  according  to  its  population,  a  larger  traffic. 

The  friends  of  this  [Nroject  propose  also  to  make  a  portion  of  its  line 
the  trunk  of  a  new  route,  from  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Ohio  to 
those  of  the  Chesapeake.  At  a  distance  of  about  76  miles  from  Lynch- 
burg, the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  road  strikes  the  great  Kanawha  near 
Chnstiansburg.  From  this  point  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  river 
the  distance  is  only  86  miles.  As  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  road  is 
to  be  connected  by  railroad  with  both  Ricnmond  and  Petersburg,  the 
•hort  link  described  will  aloae  be  wanting  to  constitute  a  new  outlet  for 
western  produce  to,tiderwater.  That  this  link  must  be  supplied  at  no 
distant  day,  can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt.  Should  the  State  extend  aid 
to  it,  as  weU  as  to  the  Central  line,  both  may  be  opened  simultaneously. 
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There  are  numerous  other  important  lines  of  xiBulroad  in  Virginia^ 
among  which  may  be  named  the  hne  running  through  the  State  from 
north  to  south,  made  up  of  the  Richmond^  Frederichburg  and  Potomac, 
Richmond  and  Petersburg ^  and  Petersburg  and  Weldon  roads;  the  Sonih 
Side^  the  Richmond  and  Danville^  the  Seaboard  and  Roanoke,  the  Orange 
and  Alexandrluj  and  the  Mctnasses  Gap  raikoads. 

The  first-named  line  forms  the  great  route  of  travel  through  the  State 
from  north  to  south.  Its  revenues  are  chiefly  derived  from  passenger 
traffic;  its  direction  not  being  favorable  to  a  large  freight  business. 
The  whole  line  is  well  managed  and  productive,  and  is  daily  improv* 
ing  in  value,  from  the  extension  of  both  extremes  of  the  great  system 
01  which  this  is  the  connecting  link. 

The  Soiuh  Side  and  the  Richmofid  and  DanviUe  roads  arc  works 
of  importance,  from  the  extent  of  their -lines,  the  connexions  they  form, 
and  their  prospective  business.  Starting  from  two,  the  most  consider- 
able, towns  in  eastefti  Virginia,  situated. at  the  head  of  navigation 
on  two  important  rivers,  they  cross  each  other  diagonally  about  mid- 
way between  their  respective  termini,  thus  giving  a  choice  of  markets 
to  the  country  traversed  by  either.  The  former  constitutes  the  exten- 
sion eastward  of  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  line,  and  opens  an  outlet 
for  that  work  to  Richmond  and  Petersburg.  The  latter  will  also 
secure  to  the  same  cities  the  trade  of  important  portions  of  southern 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  extended  event- 
ually into  the  latter  State,  and  form  a  junction  with  the  North  Carolina 
railroad,  at  or  near  Greensboro,  forming,  in  connexion  with  the  North 
Carolina  cmd  Charlotte  and  South  Carolina  railroads  a  neW  and  inde- 
pendent interior  route  between  Richmond  and  Petersburg  and  the 
southern  States. 

The  Seaboard  and  Roanoke  railroad  is  also  a  line  of  much  consequence, 
and  may  eventually  become  a  work  of  great  importance,  depending, 
however,  upon  the  future  progress  of  Norfolk,  its  eastern  terminus. 
The  excellence  of  the  harlK)r  of  Norfolk  has  led  to  great  expectations 
in  reference  to  the  -future  growth  of  4hat  city.  Its  position  has  been 
compared  with  that  of  New  York,  and  it  bears  a  relation  to  the  Chesa- 
peake bay,  and  the  rivers  entering  it,  similar  to  that  of  the  former  to 
the  Hudson  river  and  Long  Island  Sound.  No  portion  of  the  country 
possesses  greater  commercial  capabilities  than  eastern  Virginia,  and 
It  would  seem  that  the  numerous  rivers  by  which  it  is  watered  would 
develop  a  trade  sufficient  to  build  up  a  large  commercial  town.  Such 
has  not  been  the  result,  however  inexplicable  the  cause. 

The  great  seats  of  commerce  lie  farther  north,  and  the  seaports 
of  Virginia,  instead  of  being  dep6ts  from  which  are  distributed  to  the 
consumers  the  products  of  the  State,  are  merely  points  en  route  to  the 
great  northern  markets.  Her  people  being  devoted  chiefly  to  agricul- 
ture, no  large  towns  have  grown  up  withm  her  territory.  Should,  in 
time,  a  greater  diversity  of  pursuits  secure  the  consumption,  by  her 
own  people,  of  the  surplus  products  of  her  soil,  Norfolk  could  not 
fail  to  become  an  important  commercial  town.  The  SeaboanI  and  Ro- 
anoke road  would  be  her  great  arm  of  inland  communication,  com- 
bining, as  it  does,  with  the  roads  penetrating  the  interior  of  the  StatCi 
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and  of  North  Carolina.  As  it  is,  it  is  a  road  of  much  consequence,  and 
essential  to  the  symmetry  of  the  railroad  system  of  the  State,  and  will 
always  transact  a  large  business,  even  under  a  continuance  of  the 
present  condition  of  things  in  the  State. 

The  other  leading  roads  in  Virginia  are  the  Orange  and  Akxandrid 
and  the  Manaues  Gap  railroads.  The  former  extends  from  Alexandria 
to  Oordonsville,  on  the  Central  road,  a  distance  of  about  90  miles.  It 
is  an  important  line,  in  that  it  connects  the  central  portions  of  the  State 
"with  the  Potomac  and  the  cities  of  Alexandria  and  Washington.  It 
"Will  form  a  portion  of  the  line  already  described,  traversing  central  and 
western  Virginia  and  eastern  Tennessee.  To  complete  such  a  con- 
nexion, only  a  short  link,  extending  from  the  central  road  near  Char- 
lottesville, is  necessary.  There  catmot  be  a  doUbt  that  the  legislature 
of  Virginia  will  allow  the  construction  of  this  Unk,  and  aid  it  with  the 
liberality  extended  toward  similar  works. 

The  Manages  Gap  road  branches  off  from  the  Orange  and  Alexanr 
dria  mad  about  25  miles  after  leaving  Alexandria,  and  is  to  be  ex- 
tended into  the  valley  of  Virginia  through  the  gap  in  the  Blue  ridge 
above  named.  A  portion  of  the  line  is  already  m  operation.  It  is  in- 
tended to  carry  this  road  up  the  valley  to  Staunton ;  there  to  form  a 
junction  with  the  Central  line.  The  Winchester  and  Potomac  road,  at 
present  a  short  though  productive  local  work,  will  also  probably  be 
extended  so  as  to  connect  with  the  above  road — ^thus  forming  a  line 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  valley  of  Virginia,  and  connecting 
with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  at  narper^s  Ferry,  and  with  the 
Potomac  at  Alexandria* 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Population  in  1830,  737,987;  in  1840,  753,419;  in  1860,  868,903. 
Area  in  scjuare  miles,  45,000;  inhabitants  to  square  mile,  15.62. 

RaUroadi  in  North  Carolina. 

The  State  of  Noith  Carolina  has,  on  the  whole,  accomplished  less 
than  any  eastern  State  in  railroad  enterprises,  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  extent  of  her  territory,  and  the  great  necessity  for  such 
works  to  the  proper  development  of  her  resources.  Her  inaction  has 
been  owins^  in  part' to  the  want  within  her  own  territory  of  a  large 
commercial  town,  which  in  other  States  not  only  becomes  the  centre 
of  a  well-digested  system  of  r^lroads,  but,  by  concentrating  the  capita], 
renders  it  available  to  the  construction  of  such  works. 

Of  the  roads  in  operation  the  most  important  is  the  WUmingtoH  and 
WeldoH  road,  extending  from  Wilmington  to  Weldon,  and  traversing 
nearly  the  ^hole  breadth  of  the  State  m>m  north  to  south.  This  is  a 
work  of  the  greatest  convenience  and  utility  to  the  travelling  public, 
and  must,  from  its  direction  and  connexion,  always  occupy  an  import- 
ant position  in  our  railroad  system.  It  is  a  road  of  comparatively  low 
cost,  upon  a  very  favorable  route,  and  is  beginning  to  enjoy  a  lucrative 
traffic.  It  has  been  an  unproductive  work  nom  the  faulty  character  of 
Hm  ocMistructioQ — it  being  one  of  the  pioneer  works  of  the  South,  and 
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(H'^nally  laid  with  a  flat  bar ;  but  this  superstractnre  has  given  place 
to  a  heavy  rail,  and  the  road  is  now  in  a  condition  to  compare  favora- 
bly with  our  best  works. 

The  only  other  road  in  operation  in  the  State  is  the  Raleigh  aiul  Qa^ 
ton^  which  connects  the  above  places  by  a  line  of  87  miles*  it  is  strictly 
a  local  worky  and|  from  the  faulty  character  of  its  constructicHiy  has 
been  unsuccessful.  It  bids  fitir,  however,  to  become  a  much  more  im* 
portant  road  from  its  prospective  connexion  with  the  tiofih  Carolina 
Central  road,  now  in  progress.  When  the  last-named  road  shall  be 
Qpenedt  and  the  Raleigh  and  Craston  shall  have  received  an  improved 
superstructure,  it  cannot  fail,  it  is  believed,  to  become  a  proanctive 
work,  and  one  that  will  sustain  an  important  relation  to  the  travel  and 
business  oi  the  country.  Through  the  Centralj  it  will  be  brought  into 
communication  with  the  Charlotte  and  South  CaroHMu  road,  and  form, 
for  both,  their  trunk  lines  north. 

Tb^  onlv  considerable  work  in  pro^ss,  lying  wholly  within  the 
State,  is  the  North  Carolina  Cenirm  railroad.  It  conunences  on  the 
Neuse  river,  near  Goldsboro',  taking  a  northwesterly  direction,  mnning 
through  the  towns  of  Raleigh,  Hillsboro^  Green8boro%  and  Lexington^ 
to  Charlotte.  For  the  greater  part  of  its  line  it  traverses  a  fertile 
territory,  and  wiU  secure  railroad  accommodations  to  a  laige  and 
rich  section  of  the»  State.  It  will  prove  of  great  utility,  and  is 
much  wanted  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  State,  and  demonstrate 
its  capacity  to  supply  railroads  with  a  profitable  traffic.  Its  entire 
length  is  223  miles.  At  Charlotte  it  will  unite  with  the  Charlotte  and 
South  Carolina  railroad,  which  will  insure  to  it  the  character  and  ad- 
vantages of  a  through-route.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  road  is  about 
$3,000,000 ;  of  which  sum  the  State  fumidies  $2,000,000.  The  whole 
line  is  under  contract,  to  be  completed  at  the  earliest  practicable  mo- 
ment. 

SOUTH  CABOLOMU 

Population  in  1830,  681,185 ;  in  1840,  594,398 ;  in  1850,  668,507. 
Area  in  square  miles,  S4,500;  inhabitants  td  square  mile,  37J38. 

South  Carolina  RaHrotti$. 

This  State  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  the  conectaess  of  the  pre* 
vious  remarks,  in  reference  to  the  influence  of  a  commercial  capital  in 
promoting  and  giving  character  to  works  of  internal  improvement  for 
the  country  dependent  upon  it.  Large  cities  collect  together  the  sur- 
plus capital  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  a  mercantile  life  trains 
men  up  for  the  management  of  enterprises  calling  for  administrative 
talent,  and  involving  large  moneyed  operations. 

No  sooner  had  the  peo{de  of  this  country  commenced  the  con- 
struction of  railroads,  than  the  city  of  CharlestiMi  entered  upon  the 
great  work  of  that  State — the  Somih  Carolina  railroad.  This  was  one 
of  the  first  projects  of  the  kind  undertaken  in  this  country,  havii^ 
been  commenced  in  1830.  Its  main  trunk  extends  .fit>m  Charles- 
ton to  Hamburg,  on  the  Savannah  river,  opposite  Augusta,  Greor^ia* 
It  has  two  branches ;  one  extending  to  Columbia,  the  political  capital 
of  the  State>  and  the  other  to  Camden.    The  eotiie  length  of  the  roa4 
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and  its  branches  is  242  miles.  Its  cost  has  been  a  little  less  than 
$7,000,000. 

This  road  not  only  bears  an  important  relation  to  all  the  interests 
of  the  State,  but  has  given  birth  to  other  extensive  lines  of  road,  and 
forms  very  important  connexions  with  them. 

At  Augusta  a  junction  is  formed  with  the  Georgia  railroad,  by  means 
of  which  a  communication  is  opened  with  the  railroads  of  that  State, 
which  are  soon  to  be  extended  to  all  the  neighboring  States.  Aheady 
have  the  Georgia  lines  reached  the  Tennessee  river ;  and  by  the  first 
of  May  next,  they  will  be  carried  forward  to  Nashville,  the  capital  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  whence  railroads  are  in  progress  toward 
Louisville  and  Cincinnati.  From  Atlanta,  the  western  terminus  of  the 
Georgia  railroad,  a  line  of  railroad  is  nearly  completed  to  Montgomery* 
Alabama,  which  will  soon  be  pushed  forward  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Mississippi  on  the  other. 

B^  means  of  the  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  roads  alluded  to,  Charles^ 
ton  IS  now  about  to  realize  the  celebrated  project  of  the  CharleUon  and 
Cincinnati  railroad.  The  history  of  this  scheme  is  well  known.  It 
originated  in  the  bold  idea  of  making  that  city  the  commercial  empo*- 
rium  of  the  great  interior  basin  of  the  country,  particularly  the  lower 
p(Nrtion  of  it.  To  effect  this  object,  a  continuous  line  of  railroad,  under 
one  organization,  was  proposeo,  in  as  direct  a  line  as  possible,  to  the 
<ity  of  Cincinnati.  This  project  attracted,  for  a  time,  much  interest 
in  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  southern 
Ohio*  It  was  believed  to  be  entirely  practicable,  and  large  sums  were 
expended  in  reconnaissances  and  surveys  of  the  routes.  We  now  see 
the  accomplishment  of  the  scheme,  upon  the  original  plan,  to  have 
been,  at  the  period  when  it  was  commenced,  impracticable.  As  far  as 
the  means  and  the  engineering  skill  of  the  country  were  concemedy 
the  prefect  was  premature.  Its  magnitude  was  beyond  the  ability  of 
all  the  interests  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  The  termini 
being  given,  the  route  assumed  was  the  shortest  possible  line  between 
them.  The  route  selected,  therefcnre,  could  not  command  the  means 
of  the  country,  applicable  to  a  road  between  the  cities  named;  and,  as 
might  have  wen  expected,  the  original  project  fell  through.  The  dif^ 
ferent  sections,  however,  upon  the  most  practicable  line,  as  &r  as  means 
were  concerned,  commeiiced  the  construction  of  detached  links,  having 
in  view  local  objects  alone.  These  are  now  so  far  advanced  that  the 
formation  of  the  whole  line  may  be  regarded  as  secured. 

By  the  more  circuitous  route  by  way  of  Nashville  and  Louisvillet 
the  means  for  a  railroad  from  Charleston  to  Cincinnati  are  now  pro- 
vided, and  the  whole  route  is  either  in  operation  or  in  progress.  From 
Charleston  to  Nashville,  a  distance  of  aoout  600  miles,  the  line  will  be 
completed  by  die  first  day  of  May  next.  Upon  the  line  fix>m  Nashville 
to  Louisville,  a  distance  of  ISO  miles,  workmg  surveys  are  now  in  pro- 
gress, preparatory  to  placing  this  entire  link  under  contract.  Louis- 
ville and  Cincinnati  are  soon  to  be  united  by  means  of  the  Xjouimlh 
and  Lexington  and  the  Covington  and  Lexington  railroads.  The  for- 
mer is  in  operation;  the  latter  will  be  eompfeted  next  year;  and  the 
city  of  Charleston,  without  any  expenditure  other  than  that  requisite 
ix  the  construction  of  roads  within  her  territory— excepting  a  small 
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loan  to  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  road — sees  the  sreat  project,  for 
which  she  so  zealously  labored,  on  the  eve  of  accompushment. 

A  more  direct,  and  apparently  appropriate  line,  than  that  above  de- 
scribed, is  one  traversing  the  entire  length  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, in  a  northwesterly  direction,  crossing  the  northeastern  corner  of 
Georgia  and  the  western  portion  of  North  Carolina,  running  down  the 
Little  and  up  the  Great  Tennessee  rivers,  to  Knoxville;  thence  by  the 
Cumberland  Gap,  or  some  practicable  pass  in  its  vicinity,  through  Dan- 
ville and  Lexington,  Kentucky,  to  Cincmnati.    The  only  portions  of  this 
line  for  which  the  means  are  certainly  provided,  are  those  extending' 
from  Charleston  to  Anderson,  in  South  Carolina,  a  distance  of  243 
miles,  and  from  Cincinnati  to  Danville,  a  distance  of  128  miles,  making 
in  all  <371  miles,  and  leaving  about  350  miles  to  be  provided  for.    That 
this  direct  line  will  be  accomplished,  cannot  be  doubted.     A  consider* 
able  portion  of  the  country  traversed  can  provide  sufficient  means  for 
its  construction,  and  the  necessary  balance  will  be  supplied  by  connect- 
ing lines  and  by  private  interests.     For  that  portion  of  the  link,  unpro- 
vided for,  between  Anderson  and  Knoxville,  it  is  believed  that  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  will  extend  liberal  aid. 
The  South  Carolina  and  the  Greenville  and  Columbia  roads,  forming 
the  lower  portions  of  this  great  chain,  are  also  expected  to  render  effi- 
cient support.    That  portion  of  it  through  the  State  of  Tennessee  will 
undoubtedly  receive  tne  benefit  of  the  recent  internal  improvement  act 
of  that  State,  which  appropriates  $8,000  per  mile  to  certain  leading 
lines — SL  sum  sufficient,  with  what  private  means  can  be  obtained,  to 
secure  its  construction.     The  link  from  Danville,  Kentucky,  to  the 
boundary  line  of  Tennessee,  traverses  a  region  of  vast  mineral  re- 
sources.   It  is  believed  the  amount  lacking  to  complete  this  link,  be- 
yond the  means  of  the  people  upon  it,  will  eventually  be  furnished  by 
parties  interested  in  the  wfiole  as  a  through  route.    Active  measures  are 
m  progress  upon  the  entire  route  to  secure  the  necessary  surveys,  to 
provide  the  means  of  construction,  and  to  awaken  the  minds  of  the 
people  to  the  importance  of  the  work. 

The  other  important*  pvojects  in  South  Carolina  are  the  Greenville  and 
Columbia^  the  Charlotte  and  South  Carolina^  the  Wilmington  and  Man^ 
Chester^  and  the  Northeastern  TORd^  extending  firom  Charleston  to  a  junc- 
tion \<7ith  the  Wilmington  and  Manchester  road.  The  Charlotte  and 
South  Carolina  and  the  Wilmington  and  Manchester  roads  lie  partly  in 
North  Carolina,  but  they  are  appropriately  described  as  a  portion  of  the 
South  Carolina  system. 

The  GreenviUe  and  Columbia  road  extends  from  Columbia,  the  termi- 
nus of  the  Columbia  branch  of  the  South  Carolina  railroad,  to  Green- 
ville, a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  miles.  It  has 
two  branches— one  extending  to  Pendleton,  and  the  other  to  Anderson 
court-house.  The  leading  objects  in  its  construction  are  of  a  local-  char- 
acter ;  though,  as  before  stated,  it  is  intended  to  make  it  a  portion  of  a 
through-line  to  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  road  traverses  one  of  the 
best  portions  of  the  State,  it  has  been  built  at  a  low  cost,  owing  to 
the  favorable  nature  of  the  country  traversed,  and  the  enterprise  prom- 
ises to  be  highly  remunerative.  A  cx)nsiderable  portion  of  this  line  ia 
in  operation,  and  the  whole  will  be  completed  at  an  early  day. 
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There  is  in  progress  from  this  road  a  branch  of  some  magnitude  ex- 
tending to  LaurenSt  and  a  portion  of  it  is  in  operation. 

The  Charlotte  and  Souifi  Carolina  railroad  has  been  briefly  alluded 
to.  Its  line  extends  from  Charlotte,  the  most  important  town  in  west- 
em  North  Carolina,  to  Columbia,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  and  is 
about  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  long.  It  is  an  important  link  between 
the  other  roads  of  the  States,  and,  with  them,  between  those  of  the 
northern,  southern,  and  southwestern  States.  Its  local  business  will  be 
lucrative,  as  it  traverses  a  rich  country  without  suitable  avenues  to 
market.  Like  most  of  the  southern  roads,  it  has  been  constructed  at 
a  low  cost.    It  is  nearly  completed,  and  will  be  shortly  opened. 

Connected  with  this  road  at  .Chester  is  a  branch  road,  called  the 
King^s  Mountain  railroad,  in  operation  and  extending  to  Yorkville,  a 
distance  of  about  twenty-five  miles. 

Wilmington  and.  Mancltester  railroad. — The  chief  object  of  this  hne  is 
to  supply  the  link  for  the  connexion  of  the  roads  of  the  States  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  with  those  of  the  north.  It  is  this  object  which 
gives  it  general  importance,  though  its  principal  revenues  will  undoubt- 
edly be  derived  from  local  traffic,  wnich  the  country  traversed  will 
Erobably  supply.  The  road  is  about  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  miles 
>ng.  Its  construction  is  essential  to  the  convenience  of  the  travelling 
public,  and  will  add  largely  to  the  traffic  of  all  the  connecting  lines. 
A  glance  at  the  accompanying  map  will  well  illustrate  its  relations  to 
other  roads:  Although  a  first-class  road,  it  is  constructed  at  the  mini- 
mum cost  of  southern  roads.  The  whole  line  is  under  contract  and 
well  advancer! ;  some  portions  of  it  are  opened,  and  the  whole  is  in 
prraress  to  completion  with  all  practicable  despatch. 

The  only  project  of  any  considerable  public  importance,  not  already 
noticed,  is  the  Northeastern  road,  extending  firom  Charleston  to  the 
Wilmington  and  Manchester  road,  at  a  point  between  Marion  and 
Darlington.  The  object  of  this  road  is  to  secure  to  Charleston  a  more 
direct  outlet,  and  to  place  her  in  the  line  of  travel  between  the  North 
and  the  South.  Wituout  such  a  work,  the  tendency  of  the  Wilmington 
and  Manchester  road  would  be  to  divert  the  through  travel  from  that  city, 
and  would  consequently  threaten  herewith  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  her 
business,  and  public  consideration.  To  fortiiy  her  position,  this  city 
also  proposes  to  construct  a  railroad  direct  to  Savannah.  By  these 
works  she  will  place  herself  on  the  convenient  line  of  travel  between 
the  extremes  of  the  country. 

The  length  of  this  first-named  line  will  be  about  one  hundred  miles. 
Its  cost  will  be  between  $1,500,000  and  $2,000,000.  The  work  is 
light,  the  only  difficult  point  being  the  crossing  of  the  Santee  river. 
The  route  is  now  under  survey,  and  will  bo  commenced  as  soon  as 
practicable.  The  road  may  be  regarded  as  a  Charleston  project,  and 
that  city  will  contribute  largely  to  its  construction. 

i 

0E0B6U. 

Population  in  1830,  616,823;  in  1840,  691,392;  in  1860,  906,999. 
Area  in  square  miles,  68,000;  inhabitants  to  square  mile,  16.62. 
The  State  of  Georgia  has  distinguished  herself  for  the  extent,  excel- 
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Imice,  and  successful  management:  of  ber  railroads.  In  these  respects 
she  ranks  first  among  the  southern  States.  Her  success  is  mainly- 
owing  to  the  fact,  that  her  great  lines  of  railroad  were  completed  within 
a  comparatively  brief  period  after  they  were  undertaken.  From  the 
sparse  population  in  the  South,  and  the  absence  of  large  towns  in  the 
ijiterior,  tne  completion  of  a  road  is  necessary  to  success.  Until  the 
eonnexions  proposed  are  formed,  the  work  is  generally  unprofitable* 
Successive  hnks,  as  they  are  opened,  do  not  yield  a  large  revenue,  as 
is  the  case  with  many  northern  lines,  which  find  between  two  neigh- 
boring villages  a  remunerating  traffic.  To  this  fact  is,  in  some  degree* 
to  be  attributed  the  failure  in  the  South  of  many  of  the  projects  of 
1836  and  1837.  Portions  only  of  the  lines  of  railroad  conmienced  at 
(hat  period,  were  completed.  The  commercial  revulsions  which  fol- 
lowea  checked  their  fiirther  prosecution.  The  several  links  brought 
idto  use  wete  not  of  sufficient  length  or  importance  to  develop  and 
command  a  remunerative  business;  and,  in  some  intances,  projects 
ivere  abandoned  even  after  a  portion  of  their  lines  had  been  opened 
for  business.  The  reverses  which  have  been  alluded  to,  were  chiefly 
confined  to  the  projects  of  the  newly*settled  southern  and  western 
States.  These  States  were  then  a  wilderness  as  compared  with 
their  present  condition.  At  that  period  success  was  impossible,  not 
cmly  from  the  lack  of  capital  aaequate  to  the  enterprises,  but  of 
those  Qualities  necessary  to  superintend  and  carry  out  these  enterprises, 
and  which  can  only  result  from  experience.  The  effect  of  the  reverses 
sustained,  was  to  discourage  for  a  time  all  attempts  to  construct  rail- 
foadai  But  the  long  period  which  has  since  elapsed  has  brought  with 
it  greater  means;  a  wider  experience ;  the  successful  examples  of  other 
States;  more  distinct  and  better-defined  objects;  and  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance,  and  hearty  cooperation  among  people  interested 
in  such  works.  The  operation  of  time  has  setded  our  commercial 
dep6ts,  and  established  the  convenient  channels  of  commerce  and 
travel.  At  an  earlier  period  these  were  assumed  in  the  projects  un- 
dertaken, and  the  resuhs  fi'equently  proved  these  assumptions  to  be 
yride  of  the  truth.  New  hghts  have  arisen  as  guides  to  renewed 
effiirts.  The  southern  people  are  again  inspired  with  confidence  and 
hope ;  and  the  movement  now  going  on  throughout  the  southern  States, 
founded  upon  a  proper  knowledge  of  their  wants  and  abiUties,  and 
guided  by  wider  experience  and  more  ccHnpetent  hands,  is  destined  to 
achieve  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

The  success  of  the  Georgia  roads,  as  already  stated,  was  owing  to 
the  fact  that,  after  a  severe  struggle,  her  leading  Unes  were  completed 
without  great  delay.  As  soon  as  they  were  brought  into  use  they  at 
once  commenced  a  lucrative  business,  yielding  a  handsome  return 
vpon  the  cost,  and  have  proved  of  inestimable  benefit  to  die  people 
of  the  State.  Their  roads  have  not  only  enabled  them  to  turn  their 
resources  to  the  best  account,  but  have  done  much  to  develop  that 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  activity  for  which  the  people  of  Greorgia  are 
particularly  distinguished. 

The  leading  roads  in  operation  in  6eor|[ia  constitute  two  great  lines, 
representing,  apparently,  two  difierent  interests.  The  Jirfi  extends 
firom  Savannah,  the  commercial  capital  of  the  State,  to  the  Tennessee 
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liver,  a  distance  of  434  miles,  and  is  made  up  of  the  Oeargia  Centraif 
BiSacon  and  We$tem^  and  Western  and  Atlantic  roads.  The  latter^  by 
^which  the  railroad  system  of  the  State  is  carried  into  the  Tennessee 
valley,  is  a  State  work.  The  second  line  traverses  the  State  from  east 
to  west,  crossing;  the  other  nearly  at  right-'angles,  and  is  made  up  of 
the  Qeorpa  and  the  Atlanta  and  La  Orange  railroads.  This  line  may 
be  considered  as  an  extension,  in  a  similar  direction,  of  the  South 
Carolina  railroad,  and  rests  on  Charleston  as  its  commercial  depSt, 
as  does  the  former  on  Savannah.  To  a.  certain  extent  the  West* 
em  and  Atlantic  link  may  be  said  to  be  common  to  both  lines* 
The  first-described  line,  however,  has  important  branches,  which  con* 
nect  it  with  a  much  larger  portion^  of  the  Slate  than  the  latter.  At 
Macon  it  receives  the  Southwestern  railroad,  an  important  line,  already 
constructed  to  Oglethorpe,  which  will  be  continued  to  Fort  Gaines,  on 
the  Chattahoochee.  A  branch  of  diis  line  is  in  progress  to  Columbus^ 
an  imiportant  town  on  that  river,  and  the  principal  dep6t  of  trade  for 
vrestern  Georgia  and  eastern  Alabama.  Upon  the  completion  of  these 
roads  the  Central  line  will  extend  to  the  northern  and  western  bound- 
aries of  the  State,  and  will  receive  an  important  accession  to  its  already 
flourishing  traffic  ^ 

The  three  great  roads  of  the  State,  which  have  been  in  operation 
br  a  comparatively  long  period — the  Central^  the  Georgia^  and  the 
Maccn  ami  Western — ^have,  for  many  years  past,  been  unifcxinly  sue* 
oessful,  and  take  high  rank  among  our  best-managed  and  best-paying 
roads,  avera^ng,  for  a  series  of  years,  eight  per  cent^  dividends* 
Notwithstanding  their  imperfect  mode  of  construction,  which  has 
required  repairs  equal  to  an  entirely  new  superstructure,  their  costper 
mile  is  less  than  the  average  of  roads  throughout  the  country.  Tnid 
is  owing  in  part  to  the  favorable  character  of  the  country  for  such 
enterprises,  and  the  prudent  and  skilful  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  constructed  and  managed*  All  these  have  proved  profitable 
works,  chiefly  from  their  local  traffic.  The  rapid  extension  of  can^ 
necting-links,  which  must  use  the  above  as  their  trunk  lines  to  market, 
must,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  add  very  largely  to  theif 
present  considerable  revenues. 

Among  the  most  important  roads  in  progress  in  the  State,  may  be 
named  the  Waynesboro^  the  Southwestern^  the  Muscogee,  and  the  Atlanta 
smdldt  Grange. 

The  object  of  the  Waynesboro  road  is  to  effect  a  communication,  by 
railroad,  between  Savannah  and  Augusta,  the  latter  the  terminus  of 
the  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  railroads,  and  situated  at  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  Savannah  nver.  A  portion  of  this  line  is  already  in 
operation,  and  the  whole  is  nearly  completed.  It  is  an  important  con* 
nectin^-link  between  other  roads,  and  will  greatly  add  to  the  fiunlitie9 
of  business  and  travel  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  State. 

The  Southwestern  road  will  provide  an  outlet  for  the  rich  planting 
district  of  southwestern  Georgia,  one  t£  the  best  cotton-growinff  regions 
in  the  South.  This  road  has  already  reached  Oglethorpe,  and  is  to  be 
extended  to  the  Chattahoochee.  It  will  then  have  an  outlet  in  each 
direction  of  trade.  The  proposed  exten^on  of  the  rood  is  reearded  as 
the  appiropziate  line  to  supply  laiboad  acoommodation  to  the  south* 
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western  portion  of  the  State.  The  Southweatem  is  already  in  posses^ 
sion  of  a  large  revenue  from  local  traffic  alone.  This  will  be  materially 
increased  by  the  fiirther  extension  of  its  own  line,  and  of  connecting- 
roads. 

The  Muicogee  road  extends  from  the  city  of  Columbus,  eastward » 
to  its  junction  with  the  SouthweUem^  a  distance  of  71  miles,  striking 
the  latter  about  Fort  Valley,  28  miles  from  Macon.  It  traverses  a  rich 
planting  country,  and  is  an  important  work,  both  as  a  through  and 
local  road.  At  Columbus  it  will  ultimately  form  a  connexion  with  the 
roads  now  in  progress  and  operation  in  Alabama.  Its  through  traffic, 
derived  from  the  business  centring  at  Columbus  alone,  will  constitute 
a  valuable  source  of  revenue.  It  ts  nearly  completed,  and  its  opening 
is  regarded  as  an  event  of  considerable  importance  to  other  roads  in 
the  State. 

The  AiUmta  and  La  Grange  bears  pretty  much  the  same  relation  to 
the  Georgia  as  does  the  Muscogee  to  the  Central  line.  It  extends  from 
Atlanta,  the  terminus  of  the  Georgia  and  Western  and  Atlantic  roads, 
to  West  Points  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Montgomery  and  West 
Point  road,  a  distance  of  86  miles.  A  portion  of  this  road  is  already 
lin  operation,  and  the  whole  is  well  advanced.  Its  completion  will  ex- 
tenet  the-  Georgia  system  of  roads  to  Montgomery,  Alabama.  As  a 
connecting  link,  it  is  justly  regarded  as  a  work  of  much  public  utility. 
It  traverses  a  very  beautiful  and  highly  cultivated  portion  of  the  State, 
and  cannot  fail  to  have,  with  all  die  roads  of  the  State,  a  lucrative 
local  traffic. 

The  only  important  road  in  Georgia  already  in  operation,  and  not 
particularly  noticed,  is  the  Western  and  Atlantic^  extending  from  At- 
lanta to  the  Tennessee  river.  To  the  State  of  Georgia  must  be 
awarded  the  honor  of  first  surmounting  the  great  Alleghany  or  Appa- 
lachian range,  and  of  carrying  a  continuous  line  of  railroad  from  the 
seacoast  into  the  Mississippi  valley.  From  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  such  an  achievement,  it  must  always  be  regarded  as  a  crowning 
work.  Wherever  accomplished,  the  most  important  results  are  certain 
to  follow.  The  construction  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  road  was  the 
signal  for  a  new  movement  throughout  all  the  southern  and  south- 
western States.  By  opening  an  outlet  to  the  seaboard  for  a  vast  sec- 
tion of  country,  it  at  once  gave  birth  to  numerous  important  prefects, 
which  are  now  making  rapid  progress,  and  which  when  completed 
will  open  to  the  whole  southern  country  the  advantages  of  railroad 
transportation.  Amon^;  the  more  important  of  these  may  be  named 
the  Memphis  and  Charleston^  the  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia^  and  the 
NaskvUle  and  Chattanooga  roads,  already  referred  to.  The  former 
will  open  a  direct  line  of  railroad  from  Memphis,  an  important  town 
on  the  Tennessee  river,  to  the  southern  Atlantic  ports  of  Charleston 
and  Savannah,  and  will  become  the  trunk  for  a  great  number  of  im- 
portant radial  branches.  The  NaJwiUe  and  Chattanooga^  traversing 
the  State  of  Tennessee  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  has  given  a  new 
impulse  to  the  numerous  raUroads  which  are  springing  into  life,  both  in 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  These  railroads  will  soon  form  connexions 
with  those  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Slinais,  and  thus  all  the  norfbem  and 
Vrestem  States  will  be  brought  into  intimate  busiDess  relations  with 
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tbe  southein  cities  of  Charleston  and  Savannah.  Through  the  East 
Tennessee  and  Georgia  road  a  connexion  will  be  formed  with  the  line 
traversing  the  United  States  from  north  to  south.  The  influence  of 
such  a  connexion  upon  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  these  cities,  as 
MreU  as  of  the  country  brought  into  communication  with  them,  can 
hardly  be  estimated. 

A  railroad  is  also  proposed  from  St.  Simon's  sound,  on  the  Atlan- 
tic— said  to  be  a  good  harbor — ^to  Pensacola,  in  Florida.  One  object  in 
the  construction  of  this  road  is  to  build  up  the  town  of  Brunswick 
upon  that  sound.  As  this  road  would  connect  two  good  harbors,  one 
upon  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  other  upon  the  gulf!|  it  will  prove  an  im- 
portant work.  It  would  also  open  an  extensive  territory  at  present  but 
slightly  developed,  for  the  want  of  a  suitable  outlet. 

A  railroad  is  contemplated  from  Savannah  to  Pensacola.  Its  object 
is  to  open  a  communication  between  that  city  and  the  southern  poition 
of  the  State,  and  to  attract  the  trade  of  a  large  section  now  threatened 
to  be  drawn  off  by  rival  works.  The  project  has  its  origin  in  the  sup- 
posed benefit  it  would  confer  upon  the  city  of  Savannah,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  aid  largely  in  its  construction. 

FLORIDA. 

Population  in  1830,  34,730;  in  1840, 64,477;  in  1860,  87,401.  Area 
in  square  miles,  69,268;  inhabitants  to  square  mile,  1.47. 

In  another  part  of  this  report  full  notice  is  given  to  this  State,  em- 
bracing the  works  of  internal  improvement  therein,  whether  con- 
structed, in  progress,  or  contemplated  to  be  made,  and  also  those 
heretofore  made  and  now  abandoned.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  re- 
peat that  notice  here.  Reference  is  made,  therefore,  to  the  communi- 
cations of  citizens  of  this  State,  contained  in  the  Appendix  at  the  end 
of  this  report,  to  the  documents  accompanying  the  same,  and  to  com- 
ments of  the  undersigned,  prefixed  thereto,  for  full  information  oh 
these  and  other  subjects  respecting  this  State.  A  paper  respecting  the 
"  Gulf  of  Mexico*'  and  the  "  Straits  of  Florida,"  prepared  firom  notes 
furnished  by  a  distinguished  and  intelligent  en^pneer  ofiicer  of  the 
United  States,  is  likewise  inserted  in  the  Appendix^  and  contains  im- 
portant matter  relating  to  this  State. 

ALABAMA,  MISSISSIPPI,  AND  LOUISIANA. 

The  roads  of  these  States  belong  to  a  general  class,  from  the  similar- 
ity of  their  direction  and  objects,  and  from  the  intimate  relations  exist- 
ing between  many  of  their  important  lines.  As  already  stated,  the 
great  lakes  are  the  radial  points  of  the  internal  improvement  system  of 
this  country.  In  conformity  with  this  fact  we  find,  that  on  reaching  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  the  general  direction  of  the  great  lines  extending  into 
the  interior  gradually  changes,  in  harmony  with  this  fact,  and  that 
those  arising  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  at  right-angles  both  to  this 
and  our  great  nortkem  lake  boundary. 

In  examining  the  character  and  prospective  business  of  roads  running 
^t  ririit-angles  to  die  parallels  of  latitude,  compared  with  those  follow- 
ing tne  same  pciialleb»  some  marked  points  of  difierence  are  found*  In 
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the  latter  case,  where  there  is  no  variety  of  pursuits,  and  where  the 
whole  population  is  engaged  in  a^culture,  there  can  be  little  or  no  local 
traffic  The  products  being  identical,  cdl  the  surplus  is  the  same  in  kind. 
But  upon  a  route  following  a  meridian  of  longitiKle,  an  entirely  difierent 
rule  prevails.  Such  routes  traverse  regions  abounding  in  a  diversity 
of  productions,  all  of  which  are  regarded  as  essential  to  the  wants  of 
every  individual  in  the  community.  Such  lines  may  be  said  to  coin- 
cide with  the  natural  routes  of  commerce,  over  wmch  a  lar^e  traffic 
must  always  pass,  although  the  territory  traversed  may  be  entirely  de- 
voted to  apiculture.  The  grains,  provisions,  and  animals  of  the  north 
are  wanted  by  the  southern  States  engaged  in  the  culture  of  coUon,  rice, 
sugar  and  tobacco;  and  these  last->named  products  are  received  by  the 
people  of  the  north  in  exchange  for  what  they  have  to  sell.  In  this 
country,  therefore,  the  routes  running  east  and  west  may  be  termed  the 
artificudy  those  running  north  and  south  the  no^frra/ routes  of  commerce; 
It  is  this  fact  that  gives  particular  importance  to  the  great  line  of  com^ 
munication  which  it  is  proposed  to  extend  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
the  lakes,  thus  uniting  a  country  the  extremes  of  which  abound  in  the 
fruits  of  the  tropics,  and  in  the  products  of  high  northern  latitudes* 

A  railroad  extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  constitutes  a  great 
national  route  of  commerce,  and  furnishes  a  channel  of  distribution  over 
the  whole  country,  for  the  vast  variety  of  products  of  the  regions  tra- 
versed, and  at  the  same  time  constitutes  an  outlet  for  such  surplus  as 
mav  not  be  required  for  domestic  consumption.  Such  are  the  extent 
ana  range  of  human  wants,  that  they  require  the  whole  aggregate  pro* 
duction  of  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate  for  their  supply.  Owing 
to  the  variety  of  dinuUe^  this  .countiy  is  capable  of  proaucing  nearly 
every  article  used  in  ordinary  consumption,  and  an  abundance  of  aU 
that  ape  of  primary  importance.  Upon  the  completion  of  a  railroad 
from  the.  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Lake  Michifi^aii,  a  person  living  midway 
between  the  two  will  be  enabled  to  have  nis  table  daily  supplied  with 
the  luxuries  of  both  extremes — ^the  delicious  fruits  of  the  tropics,  and 
the  more  tempered  but  equally  valuable  products  of  northern  lati- 
tudes. The  differences  of  climate  will  then,  practically,  cease  to  exist. 
The  speed  of  the  railway  train  will  scatter  over  the  whole  countryi 
freshly  plucked,  the  fruits  of  every  latitude,  and  one  climate  will  prac- 
tically exist  for  aU^  in  the  possession  of  an  abundance  of  the  products 
of  eocA. 

Extended  Hues  of  railroads  are  equally  important  in  another  point  of 
view,  [t  always  happens  that  while  in  the  aggregate  there  is  an 
abundance  of  production  for  the  wants  of  aU^  there  will  be  failures  of 
crops  in  different  portions  of  the  country.  Such  must  be  the  case  in  a 
country  of  so  vast  an  area  as  our  own.  With  ordinary  roads  only,  it 
is  found  impossible  so  to  distribute  the  surplus  produced  as  to  secure 
abundance  at  points  where  production  has  failed.  The  limit  to 
economical  transportation  over  the  ordinary  roads  is  measured  by  a 
few  miles.  The  greatest  extremes  of  want  and  abundance,  therelorei 
may  exist  in  adjoinin|[  States.  AU  these  evils  are  remediable  by  ra3« 
roads,  so  that  they  wiU  not  onl^  secure  to  us  a  practicii  uniformity  of 
climate,  but  of  seasons  also,  giving  to  us  the  greatest  varietyi  and  of 
the  same  time  the  greatest  certaiatyi  of  uniform  supply. 
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Population  in  1830,309.627;  in  1840,  690,76(5;  in  1860,771,671. 
Area  in  square  miles,  60,722;  inhabitants  to  square  mile,  16.21. 

MobUe  and  Ohio  railroad. — The  first  of  the  great  works  of  the 
character  we  have  described  is  the  Mobile  and  Omo  railroad,  extend- 
ing from  Mobile,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
river,  a  distance  of  694  miles.  From  Mobile  it  will  be  extended  down 
MobUe  bav  to  a  point  where  a  depth  of  20}  feet  of  water  is  reached 
at  low  tide,  making  the  wfude  length  of  line  609  miles.  The  route 
Unversed  is  remarkably  favorable.  There  are  no  grades  in  the  di« 
rection  of  the  heavy  traffic  exceeding  30  feet  to  the  mile.  The  highest 
point  of  elevation  above  the  gulf  is  only  606  feet.  No  bridges  are 
lecjuired  above  130  feet  long.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  road,  wim 
a  liberal  outfit,  is  $10,000,000.  Of  the  whole  line,  33  miles  are  already 
in  operation;  but  the  work  is  in  progress  upon  279  more,  and  the 
balance  will  be  immediately  placed  under  contract.  It  is  intended  to 
have  the  whole  line  completed  within  thrce  years  from  the  present 
time.  The  company  are  fast  securing  ample  means  for  its  construc- 
tion, which  are  materially  strengthened  by  a  recent  liberal  donation  of 
land  by  the  general  government.  That  portion  of  the  line  through  the 
State  of  Tennessee  is  provided  for  by  the  recent  internal  improvement 
act  of  that  State.  The  work  is  under  the  most  efficient  management, 
and  its  completion  within  the  shortest  practicable  period  is  unques-^ 
tioned. 

The  importance  of  this  work,  both  to  the  city  of  Mobile  i^nd  the 
whole  southern  country,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  By  means  of  it 
the  produce  of  the  South  may,  with  the  greatest  expeditiourbe  brought* 
alongside  of  ships  drawing  20f  feet  water.  The  route  traversed  is 
nearly  equidistant  fix>m  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Torabigbee  river 
cm  the  one  hand,  and  the  Mississippi  on  the  other.  It  traverses  a  refi[ion: 
deficient  in  any  suitable  means  of  transportation — one  of  the  richest 
portions  of  the  United  States.  Flanking,  as  it  will,  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  the  best  cotton  lands  in  the  country,  it  must  secure  to  Mobile 
a  large  supply  of  this  article,  ordinarily  sent  to  New  Orleans.  From, 
the  ease  and  cheapness  with  which  the  planter  will  be  enabled  to  (br^- 
ward  his  staple  to  market,  the  road  will  stimulate  the  production  of 
cotton  to  an  extraordinary  extent.  It  will  also  develop  numerous  other 
resources  now  lying  dormant,  and  will  give  rise  to  a  greater  variety  .of 
pursuits,  so  essential  to  the  best  interests  of  the  South.  This  work 
cannot  fail  to  give  extraordinary  impulse  to  the  growth  of  Mobile,  and 
to  secure  to  it  a  prominent  rank  among  the  principal  commercial  cities^ 

Another  great  line  of  railroads  commencing  in  Alabama,  though  at 
present  resting  upon  the  Alabama  river  at  Selma,  to  be  eventually  car- 
ried to  Mobile,  is  the  Alabama  and  Tenne$8ee  River  railroad.  The  Une 
of  this  road  extends  from  Selma  to  the  Tennessee  river  at  Gunter's 
Landing,  a  distance  of  210  miles.  The  more  immediate  object  of  its 
constroction  is  to  accommodate  the  local  traffic  of  the  route  traversed^ 
althoufffa  a  large  business  is  anticipated  from  the  connexions  hereafter 
to  beK>rmed. 
23 
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It  is  proposed  to  extend  this  road  from  Jacksonville  to  Dalton,  Geor* 
giat  to  connect  with  the  great  line  already  describedt  traversing  the  en- 
tire country,  and  passing  through  northern  Georgia,  eastern  Tennessee, 
and  central  and  western  Virginia,  and  to  which  the  above  road  will  form 
the  southern  trunk,  and  connect  diis  great  line  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico* 

The  Alabama  and  Tennessee  railroad  will  also  form  a  link  in  another 
important  chain  of  roads,  extending  from  the  gulf  to  the  cjeat  lakes. 
From  GuDter's  Landing,  its  northern  terminus,  it  will  be  carried  forward 
to  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  road  at  Winchester,  by  the  Winchester 
and  Alabama  road,  now  in  progress.  From  Winchester  to  Nashville 
the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  road  is  now  in  operation.  From  Winches- 
ter two  routes  are  proposed— -one  by  way  of  Nashville  and  Louisville, 
a  portion  of  which  is  in  operation,  and  the  balance  amply  provided  for ; 
and  the  other  by  way  of  McMinnviUe  and  Sparta,  Tennessee,  and  Dan- 
ville and  Lexington,  Kentucky.  From  Winchester  to  McMinnville  a 
road  is  in  progress,  as  is  one  from  Cincinnati  to  Danville,  on  the  northern 
portion  of  the  line.  The  link  unprovided  for  is  about  250  miles  long. 
The  Tennessee  portion  of  this  is  embraced  in  the  internal  improve- 
ment act  of  that  State,  and  vigorous  measures  are  in  progress  to  secure 
the  means  requisite  to  the  work,  both  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 
When  these  connecting  lines  shall  be  completed,  the  Alabama  and 
Tennessee  road  will  sustain  the  relation  of  a  common  trunk  to  all. 

The  Alabama  Central  railroad,  commencing  in  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  extending  to  Selma,  is  the  appropriate  extension,  east,  of  the 
Jdtifi^vpi  Southern  railroad,  designed  to  traverse  the  State  of  Mississippi 
centmliy  from  west  to  east.  This  line  hcis  been  placed  under  contract 
from  the  State  line  to  Selma.  It  is  proposed  to  extend  it  still  fiuther 
eastward,  so  as  to  form  a  connexion  at  Montgomery  with  the  Moist' 
gomery  and  West  Point  road.  By  the  completion  of  the  above  work 
IUkI  its  connecting  lines,  a  direct  and  continuous  railroad  would  be 
^med,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  ports  of  Charleston  and  Savannah 
to  Abe  Mississippi  river  at  Vicksburg,  and  traversing,  for  a  greater 
.pc^rtion  of  tbe  distance,  a  region  of  extraordinary  productiveness.  Ita 
:UnpQQtance  as  a  through-line  of  travel  will  be  readily  appreciated  from 
antC^mi^ination  of  the  accompanying  map.  The  whole  of  this  great 
,]inQ,  .Willi  ^he  exception  of  the  link  from  Selma  to  Montgomery,  which 
will,rfQr  the  present,  be  supplied  by  the  Alabama  river,  is  in  progress. 

Ano^er  iso&  of  tery  considerable  magnitude  is  the  proposed  road 

ifrDm:6rffx^rA;a  town  upon  the  Chattahoochee  river,  opposite  Columbus, 

to  MobUe,.ua4er  the  title  of  the  Girard  railroad.    A  portion  of  the 

.  eastern  (jJivisiQli  ^f  this  road  is  under  contract.    Its  wliole  length  is 

about  2li  miles-    It  traverses,  for  a  considerable  part  of  its  length,  a  rich 

Slanting  regiQ;9,f0niy  sparsely  settled,  for  the  want  of  suitable  avenues. 
]*his  line.  wo^M  loipn  a  very  important  extension  of  the  Muscogee  and 
)  the  Georgia  ^y^^i  ^f  roads.    Of  its  eventual  construction  there  can 
ibe.  no  doubt,  uiqu|;li»the  means  applicable  to  the  work  may  not  secure 
i  this  result  immed^$i§lffA    Tbe  line  occupies  a  verv  important  through- 
route,  and  the  projp^t  will  be  likely  to  receive  the  attention  of  other 
parties  interested  iuiUjQ^QEeofiion,  so  soon  as  they  shall  be  released  fitim 
their  present  duties^  by  .^.  completion  of  the  works  upon  which  they 
.jurftjxcw  occupied. 
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The  Mem^is  and  Charl€$Um  railroad,  the  line  of  which  traverses  the 
creat  Tennessee  valley  in  Alabama  from  east  to  west,  has  already 
Been  briefly  noticed.  It  commences  at  Memphis,  the  most  importadt 
town  upon  the  Mississippi  between  New  Orleans  and  St*  Louis,  and 
passing  through  portions  of  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama, 
forms  a  junction  with  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  road  in  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  last  named  State.  Its  lengtn  is  281  miles;  the 
whole  liiie  is  under  contract.  Its  estimated  cost  is  about  13,000,000. 
Nearly  the  whole  cost  of  the  road  is  subscribed  in  stock;  and,  as 
ample  means  for  construction  are  already  provided,  the  work  will  be 
urged  forward  toward  completion  with  all  practicable  despatch. 

The  above  line  includes  two  of  the  old  railroad  projects  of  1837 ; 
the  Lagrange^  and  the  Tuscumbia  and  Decatur.  The  former  of  these 
was  abandoned  after  its  line  was  nearly  graded ;  the  latter  was  com- 
pleted with  B.jUu  rail,  and  has  for  late  years  been  worked  by  horses 
as  the  motive-power.  The  original  object  of  the  last  named  road  was 
to  serve  as  a  portage  around  the  '*  Muscle  Shoals,''  which  in  low 
water  are  a  complete  obstruction  to  the  navigation  of  the  Tennessee 
river.  Both  of  the  above  roads  have  been  merged  in  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  road,  and  are  now  portions  of  it,  and  their  direction  co- 
incides with  that  of  the  great  line.  Their  adoption  will  diminish  largely 
the  cost  of  the  latter. 

The  Memphis  and  Charleston  road,  as  part  of  a  great  line  con- 
necting, by  a  very  direct  and  favorable  route,  the  leading  southern 
AtlanDc  cities,  Charleston  and  Savannah,  with  the  Mississippi  river, 
may  be  urged  as  of  national  importance,  and  must  become  the  chan- 
nel of  a  large  trade  and  traveL  Its  western  division  will  form  a  con- 
venient outlet  to  the  Mississippi  river,  for  that  portion  of  the  Tennessee 
valley ;  and  will  save  the  long  circuit  at  present  made  by  way  of  the 
Tennessee,  Ohio,  and  Mississippi  rivers.  For  the  eastern  part  of  this 
great  vaUey,  it  will  affi>rd  a  convenient  outlet  to  the  Atlantic  ports.  It 
will,  when  completed,  form  a  part  of  the  shortest  practicable  line  of 
railroad  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic — a  fact  in  itself 
sufficient  to  establish  its  claims  to  public  consideration.  For  the  greater 

1)art  of  its  length  it  traverses  the  "  Tennessee  valley,*'  one  of  the  most 
ertile  districts  in  the  United  States.  This  road  will  add  largely  to  the 
commercial  importance  of  Charleston  and  Savannah,  by  securing  to 
them  a  portion  of  a  large  trade  now  drawn  off  to  the  Mississippi  for 
want  of  an  eastern  outlet. 

The  only  considerable  work  in  operation  in  Alabama,  is  the 
Montgomery  and  West  Point  raibroad.  This  being  one  of  the  early  pro- 
jects of  the  South,  was  unfortunate  in  its  original  mode  of  construction, 
and  has  consequently  been  unproductive  tiU  within  a  few  years.  Under 
its  present  efficient  management  the  road  has  been  completely  reno- 
vated ;  and  now  properly  takes  rank  among  the  leading  southern  pro- 
jects. It  traverses  a  fertile  and  productive  region,  and  has  a  larfi;e 
local  business.  It  occupies  an  important  position  to  the  great  throu^- 
line  of  travel  between  the  North  ana  the  South.  Travellers  fiom  Mobile 
and  New  Orleans  can  reach  Montgomery  by  steamboat,  at  nearly  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  From  that  point  the  line  of  travel  is  carried  for- 
ward to  the  boimdary  line  of  Georgia,  by  the  above  railroad.    From 
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West  Point  to  the  Georgia  roads,  the  distance  is  less  than  100  miles; 
and  this  link  will  shoruy  be  supplied  by  the  Atlanta  and  Lagrange 
railroad.  The  route  of  the  Montgomery  and  West  Point  railroad  is 
identical  with  that  of  a  great  line  of  travel,  and  is  already  in  possession 
of  a  large  through-business,  which  will  be  much  increased  by  the  pro- 
gress of  southern  railroads.  It  may  be  here  stated,  that  it  is  proposed 
to  connect  the  last  portion  of  this  road  with  Columbus,  so  as  to  form  a 
junction  with  the  Muscogee  railroad.  Such  an  improvement  would 
constitute  the  Montgomery  and  West  Point  road  the  trunk  of  two  great 
eastern  lines.  It  is  also  proposed  to  extend  a  line  of  railroad  from 
Montgomery  to  Mobile.  Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  ulti- 
mate realization  of  this  last  project,  it  is  not  yet  sufficiently  matured  to 
demand  further  notice. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Population  in  1830,  136,621 ;  in  1840,  375,651 ;  in  1860,  600,666. 
Area  in  sauare  miles,  47,166 ;  inhabitants  to  square  mile,  12.86. 

The  only  important  work  in  operation  in  Mississippi  is  the  Sovth- 
em  railroad,  extending  from  Vicksburg  to  Brandon,  a  distance  of 
about  sixty  miles.  This,  like  the  Montgomery  and  West  Point  railroad, 
was  one  of  the  early  projects  of  the  South,  and  has  experienced  a 
similar  history.  By  the  original  plan  it  was  proposed  to  make  this 
part  of  a  line  extending  through  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama 
to  Georgia,  and,  in  connexion  with  the  roads  of  that  State,  to  the  At- 
lantic. As  was  the  case  with  so  many  southern  roads,  the  scheme 
proved  a  failure.  It  is,  however,  reviving  under  circumstances  that 
promise  full  success.  As  already  seen,  a  greater  part  of  the  Alabama 
portion  is  either  completed  or  in  progress ;  and  operations  are  about  to 
be  commenced  upon  the  unfinisned  Mississippi  section.  When  com- 
pleted, this  line  will  prove  a  work  of  great  public  utility.  There  is 
none  in  the  country  for  which  there  is  greater  apparent  necessity. 
The  whole  route  traverses  one  of  the  richest  planting  districts  in  the 
south ;  and  as  the  people  on  its  line  can  readily  furnish  the  necessary 
means,  its  early  construction  is  not  to  be  doubted. 

Of  the  proposed  lines  in  this  State,  the  most  important  is  the  New 
Orleans^  Jackson,  and  Northern,  by  means  of  which  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans aims  at  opening  a  communication  with  the  roads  in  progress  in 
the  southern  and  western  States.  The  proposed  northern  terminus  of 
this  great  work  is  Nashville,  the  capital  ol  the  State  of  Tennessee.  The 
length  of  the  road  will  be  about  five  hundred  miles.  It  is  regarded 
witn  especial  favor  by  the  people  of  New  Orleans,  and  is  one  of  the 
great  works  by  which  that  city  proposes  to  restore  to  herself  a  trade 
which  has  in  a  measure  been  lost;  to  turn  again  the  tide  of  western 
commerce  in  her  favor;  and  to  develop  the  immense  resources  of  an 
extensive  region  of  country,  to  the  commerce  of  which  she  may  justly 
lay  claim.  The  magnitude  of  this  project  is  well  suited  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  objects  sought  to  be  accomplished.  After  a  long  period 
of  supineness,  the  city  of  New  Orleans  is  at  last  fully  awakened;  and 
as  an  evidence  of  the  interest  already  excited,  and  an  earnest  of  fu- 
ture effi>rtS|  she  has  subscribed  $8|000,000  to  the  stock  of  the  above 
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road,  and  is  adopting  the  most  vigorous  and  e&cdve  measures  to  se- 
cure its  early  construction.  With  the  assistance  ofiered  by  New  Or- 
leans, the  people  on  the  line  of  the  road  can  readily  furnish  the  balance 
necessary  for  the  work.  It  traverses  a  region  of  great  wealth  and  pro- 
ductiveness, the  inhabitants  of  which  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
work,  and  stand  ready  to  contribute  freely  whatever  may  be  required 
of  them.  When  the  great  interest  that  the  city  of  New  Orleans  nas  at 
stake  in  the  success  of  the  above  work,  and  the  local  means  that  can 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  are  considered,  its  early  construction  cannot 
be  doubted.  The  route  is  remarkably  favorable,  and  the  road  can  be 
built,  for  a  greater  part  of  the  distance,  at  the  minimum  cost  of  southern 
roads.  The  line  of  this  road  has  not  been  definitely  located,  but  will 
probably  pursue  a  pretty  direct  course  by  way  of  Jackson  and  Aber- 
deen, Mississippi,  and  Florence,  Alabama. 

The  next  great  line  in  the  State  is  the  Mitsitsippi  Central^  extending 
firom  Canton  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  passing  through  Holly  Springs 
to  the  State  line  of  Tennessee.  Thence  it  is  proposed  to  extend  it  to 
Jackson,  in  the  latter  State,  there  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio  road,  and  the  proposed  line  from  Louisville,  Kentucky,  to 
Memphis.  At  Canton  it  will  unite  with  a  road  now  in  progress  to 
Jackson,  and,  in  connexion  with  this  short  link,  will  constitute  the 
legitimate  extension,  northward^  of  the  New  Orleans  and  Jackson  line* 
Although  the  work  of  construction  has  not  yet  commenced,  ample 
means  nave  already  been  provided  by  the  counties,  and  the  wealthy 
planters  upon  its  line.  The  object  of  the  road  is  to  open  an  outlet  for 
the  rich  cotton  lands  traversed  by  it,  which  are  now  deprived  of  all 
suitable  means  of  sending  their  products  to  a  market,  w  henever  rail- 
roads are  constructed  in  the  south,  they  diminish  so  largely  the  cost  of 
transportation,  and  consequently  increase  the  profits  of  the  planter,  that 
a  necessity  is  imposed  upon  other  districts  to  engage  in  their  construc- 
tion, as  the  means  of  competing  successfully  with  those  in  possession 
of  such  works. 

The  above  road,  with  its  connecting  links,  will  constitute  an  import- 
ant line  of  through  travel  between  New  Orleans  and  the  northern 
States. 

Another  road  of  considerable  importance  is  proposed  through  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  commencing  at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and 
passing  through  Holly  Springs  and  the  northern  tier  of  counties  to  the 
Tennessee  river.  One  of  its  leading  objects  is  the  accommodation  of 
a  very  rich  and  productive  planting  distiict.  The  line  of  the  Memphis 
and  Charletion  road  will  also  traverse  a  small  portion  of  the  northeast- 
em  comer  of  the  State. 

LOUISIANA. 

Population  in  1830,315,739;  in  1840,352,411;  in  1850,517,739. 
Area  in  square  miles,  46,431 ;  inhabitants  to  square  mile,  11.15. 

The  State  of  Louisiana,  having  in  the  Mississippi  river  a  convenient 
channel  not  only  for  the  trade  and  travel  of  its  own  people,  but  for 
opening  to  them  the  interior  commerce  of  the  country,  nas  neither  at- 
tempted nor  accomplished  much  in  works  of  artificial  improvement 
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Before  railroads  were  brought  into  use,  the  river  afforded  the  best 
known  mode  of  transportation,  both  for  persons  and  property,  and  long 
habit  had  produced  a  conviction  that  it  could  not  be  superseded  by 
any  other  cnannels  or  routes  of  commerce.  No  representations  could 
awaken  the  people  of  New  Orleans  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  other  cities,  and  of  strengthening  their  natural 
position,  by  artincial  works,  till  a  diminished  trade — the  result  of  the 
works  of  rival  communities — ^rendered  the  necessity  of  undertaking 
similar  improvements  too  apparent  to  be  longer  delayed.   Although  the 

5 rejects  of  the  northern  and  eastern  States,  by  which  they  sought  to  reach 
le  trade  of  the  Mississippi  basin,  had  been  only  partially  accompUshed, 
yet  the  influence  which  tney  exerted,  even  in  their  infincy,  in  diverting 
the  commerce  of  that  great  valley  from  its  natural  and  accustomea 
channels,  has  been  so  marked  and  decided,  that,  for  a  few  years  past, 
the  trade  between  New  Orleans  and  the  (Kstant  portions  of  the  great 
valley  has  diminished — at  least  has  not  increased — ^notwithstanding  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  West  in  population  and  production.  Such  a  fact 
was  too  startling  not  to  arouse  the  whole  community  to  a  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  takmg  the  proper  steps  to  avert  a  calamity  threatening 
the  loss  of  their  trade  and  commercial  importance ;  and  the  people  of 
New  Orleans  are  now  taking  the  most  efficient  measures  to  repair  the 
consequences  of  their  neglect,  and  are  busily  engaged  in  the  prosecution 
of  two  great  works,  by  means  of  which  they  propose  to  reestablish  and 
retain  tne  hold  they  once  had  upon  the  traae  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 
The  leading  project  now  engaging  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Loui- 
siana, and  particularly  those  of  New  Orleans,  is  the  ffew  (Means  and 
Nashville  railroad,  by  constructing  which  they  propose  to  connect  them- 
selves not  only  cfirectly  with  a  region  of  country  capable  of  supplying 
the  largest  amount  of  trade,  but  with  the  numerous  railroads  now  in 
process  in  the  southland  west.  The  length  of  this  road  will  not  l>e 
fer  from  600  miles.  It  will  traverse,  as  is  well  known,  a  very  fertile 
and  productive  region,  and  at  its  northern  termmus,  will  be  brought 
into  communication  by  railroad  with  every  portion  of  the  country.  It 
is  believed  that  this  road  will  exert  a  strong  counteracting  influenc'C  to 
the  efforts  now  made  to  draw  off*  the  trade  of  the  Mississippi  valley  to- 
ward other  cities.  The  whole  line  is  now  under  survey,  and  will  be 
placed  under  contract  as  soon  as  practicable,  when  the  work  of  con- 
struction will  be  urged  forward  with  the  greatest  possible  despatch. 

The  other  leading  project  dividing  the  attention  of  the  Stale  with 
that  described,  is  the  New  Orleans  and  Ch^elausas  railroad.  The  object 
of  this  road  is  to  accommodate  the  trad!e  and  travel  of  the  country 
traversed,  and  eventually  to  form  the  trunk  of  two  other  great  lines; 
one  extending  into  Texas,  with  the  expectation  that  it  will  eventually 
be  carried  across  the  continent  to  tne  Pacific;  and  the  other  in  a 
northerly  direction,  through  Arkansas,  to  St.  Louis.  These  extensions, 
however,  form  no  part  of  the  present  project,  which  is  limited  to  the 
territory  of  the  State. 

The  route  of  this  road  traverses  the  great  sugar-producing  district  of 

Louisiana,  from  which  transportation  to  a  market,  on  account  of  the 

impossibility  of  constructing  good  earth-roads,  involves  a  heavy  ex- 

ense  and  great  delay.    For  we  immense  products  of  this  porusm  of 
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the  State,  the  road  will  constitute  a  suitable  outlet  in  the  convenient 
direction  of  trade.  The  work  of  construction  will  be  commenced  im- 
mediately,  as  ample  means  are  prepared  for  this  purpose. 

The  above  are  the  two  leadmg  works  of  the  State,  and  alone  re- 
quire particular  description.  Most  of  the  projects  that  will  be  con- 
structed within  the  State,  for  some  years  to  come,  will  probably  be 
based  upon  the  above  lines. 

The  influence  which  railroads  are  calculated  to  exert  upon  the  com- 
merce, and  in  this  manner  upon  the  public  sentiment  of  a  community, 
has  been  remarkably  illustrated  in  the  present  condition  of  the  trade  ot 
New  Orleans;  and  m  the  extraordinary  revolution  which  a  conviction 
of  the  necessity  of  these  works,  as  a  means  of  maintaining  their  prosperity 
and  commerce,  has  effected  in  the  political  organization  of  that  city  and 
the  State.  So  long  as  commerce  was  confined  entirely  to  natural 
channels.  New  Orleans  occupied  a  position  possessing  greater  advan- 
tages than  any  other  city  on  this  continent.  She  held  the  key  to  the 
commerce  of  its  largest  and  most  productive  4>asin,  watered  by  rivers 
which  aflbrd  50,000  miles  of  inland  naviration.  This  basin  is  now  the 
principal  producing  region  of  those  articles  which  form  the  basis  ot 
our  foreign  and  domestic  commerce. 

The  ability,  therefore,  to  monopolize  this  trade,  will  be  the  test  of 
commercial  supremacy  among  numerous  competitors.  Before  the  con- 
struction of  artificial  channels,  New  Orleans  enjoyed  a  natural  monopoly 
of  the  trade  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  But  it  has  already  been  demon- 
strated that  in  the  United  States,  natural  channels  of  commerce  are  in- 
sufficiently matched  against  those  of  an  artificial  character.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  latter  has  already  made  serious  inroads  upon  a  trade,  to 
which  the  merchants  of  New  Orleans  formerly  supposed  the^  had  a 
prescriptive  right.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  trade  is  to  be 
turned  toward  the  eastern  citieS)  unless  it  can  be  restored  to  its  old 
routes  by  the  construction  of  channels  better  suited  to  its  wants  than 
the  Mississippi  river  and  its  tributaries.  As  already  stated,  the  people 
neither  of  New  Orleans,  nor  of  the  State,  could  be  induced  to  act,  till 
the  danger  to  be  averted  became  imminent  But  as,  in  the  southern 
States,  works  of  the  magnitude  proposed  cannot  be  executed  by  private 
enterprise,  it  was  found,  so  far  as  Louisiana  was  concerned,  that  neither 
the  credit  of  the  State,  nor  that  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  could  be  made 
available  to  the  works  proposed ;  that  of  the  State  from  a  constitutional 
inhibition,  and  that  of  tne  city  because  it  had  already  been  dishonored. 
Under  these  circumstances,  is  was  felt  that  the  first  step  to  be  taken 
was  to  remove  the  disability  on  the  part  of  the  State,  and  to  restore 
the  credit  of  the  citjr,  to  a  point  at  which  it  could  be  made  available  for 
the  carrying  out  of  plans  designed  to  promote  its  growth  and  pros- 
perity. Both  objects  have  already  been  accomplished.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  State  has  been  remodelled,  so  as  to  permit  extension  of 
aid  to  railroad  projects.  A  much  greater  change  has  been  effected,  as 
fiu*  as  New  Orleans  itself  is  concerned.  Up  to  a  recent  period  that  city 
was  divided  into  three  municipalifies^  each  having  a  distinct  political  or- 
ganization. Each  of  these  municipalities  had  contracted  large  debts,  the 
payment  of  which  had  been  dishonored.  Their  credits,  of  course, 
.could  not  be  made  available  for  any  works  of  improvement.    It  was 
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seen  that  the  proper  and  only  course  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
suits  aimed  at,  was  to  consolidate  the  different  organizations  into  one 
body,  and  pay  ofi'old  liabilities  by  new  loans  resting  upon  the  credit 
of  tLe  whole  city.  All  this  has  been  efiected.  The  result  has  been 
magical.  The  credit  of  the  city  has  been  completely  restored.  The 
new  loan,  to  pay  off  outstanding  liabilities,  commanded  a  handsome 

Eremium,  ana  the  city  is  now  in  a  position  to  extend  efficient  aid  to 
er  proposed  works.  As  the  loss  of  her  business  and  her  credit  could 
be  direcdy  traced  to  the  indifference  with  which  sho  regarded  all 
works  of  internal  improvement,  she  proposes  to  restore  both  by  calling 
to  her  assistance  all  the  agencies  supplied  by  modem  science  in  aid  of 
human  efforts,  and  in  the  creation  of  wealth. 

In  addition  to  the  recent  loan  of  $2,000,000  referred  to,  the  city  has 
yoted  $2,000,000  in  aid  of  the  New  Orleans  and  NashviUe^  and 
$1,500,000  to  the  Ntw  Orleans  and  Opdousas  roads.  These  sums 
will  probably  be  increased,  should  it  be  found  necessary  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  objects.  Both  woiks  are  to  be  pushed  forward  with 
all  the  despatch  called  for  by  the  exigencies  demanding  their  construc- 
tion. 

There  are  two  or  three  short  roads  in  operation  in  this  State,  of  a 
iocal  character,  and  other  lines  are  pn)jected ;  but  they  are  not  suffi- 
ciendy  matured  to  call  for  particular  notice  in  this  report. 

TEXAS. 

Population  in  1850,  212,592.  Area  in  square  miles,  237,321 ;  in- 
habitants to  square  mile,  0.89. 

The  State  of  Texas  has  been  too  recently  settled  to  allow  time  for 
the  construction  of  extensive  lines  of  railroad.  It  must,  however,  soon 
become  an  active  theatre  for  the  progress  of  these  works,  which  are  not 
only  very  much  needed,  but  for  which  the  topographical  features 
of  the  State  are  favorable.  The  surface  of  the  greater  part  of  it 
consists  of  level,  open  prairies,  which  can  be  prepared  for  the  super- 
structure of  railroads  at  a  slight  expense.  The  soil  is  of  great 
fertiUty,  capable  of  producing  large  quantities  of  sugar  and  cotton, 
which  must  ultimately  be  forwarded  over  railroads  to  market,  from  the 
absence  of  navigable  rivers. 

The  most  prominent  projects,  at  the  present  time,  occupying  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  of  this  State,  are  die  proposed  road  from  Galveston  to 
the  Red  river,  and  the  extension  westward  of  the  New  Orleans  and  Opt- 
lousas  railroad.  The  line  of  the  former  of  these  extends  from  Galveston 
in  a  generally  northern  direction,  between  the  Brazos  and  Trinity  rivers, 
to  the  Red  river,  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State.  It  will 
be  about  four  hundred  miles  long.  Through  its  whole  length  it  trav- 
erses a  fertile  region,  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  cotton.  This  por- 
tion of  Texas  is  entirely  wanting  in  any  natural  outlet  for  its  products. 
It  already  contains  a  large  and  thriving  population,  capable  of  supply- 
ing a  lucrative  traffic  to  a  road.  Towards  this  project  the  State  has 
'  made  a  grant  of  lands  equal  to  5,000  acres  per  mile  of  road,  and  will, 
if  necessary,  extend  farther  aid.  These  lands  are  a  gratuiQr  to  the 
company  constructing  the  road.    Measures  are  now  in  progress  which 
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"will  probably  result  in  placing  the  whole  of  thifi  important  work  under 
contract*     When  completed  it  will  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  people 

3K)n  its  route,  and  to  northern  Texas;  will  add  a  large  area  to  the  avaii" 
le  cotton-producing  district  of  the  South,  and  will  greatly  increase  the 
commercial  importance  of  Galveston,  the  principal  seaport  of  the  State. 

The  other  work  referred  to  traverses  the  State  from  east  to  west,  con- 
necting at  its  eastern  terminus  with  the  ^eu;  Orleajuand  Opdousas 
load.  The  above  is  proposed,  not  only  as  an  outlet  for  the  trsude  and 
commerce  of  the  central  portion  of  the  State,  but  as  part  of  a  great  line 
of  railroad  connecting  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  the  Pacific.  It  is  claimed 
that  through  Texas  is  to  be  found  the  appropriate  line  for  such  a  work. 
Should  such  prove  to  be  the  fact,  the  proposed  line  will  coincide  with 
the  route  of  the  national  road,  as  far  as  the  territoiy  of  Texas  is  con- 
cerned. Apart,  however,  from  all  considerations  of  its  becoming 
a  portion  of  the  Pacific  project,  the  necessity  for  a  railroad  traversing 
the  State  firom  east  to  west  is  so  urgent,  that  its  speedy  construction 
may  be  considered  certain. 

No  State  in  the  Union  is  making  more  rapid  progress  than  Texas, 
and  the  lapse  of  time  will  surely  bring  with  it  all  the  improvements  we 
find  in  older  States.  The  value  of  such  works  is  fully  appreciated, 
and  there  is  every 'disposition  to  encourage  their  construction  oy  liberal 
grants  of  land,  of  which  the  State  holds  vast  bodies.  The  only  re- 
maining work  in  progress  in  the  State  is  the  Bvffiilo  Bayouj  Brazos^  and 
Colorado  road,  extending  from  Harrisburg,  on  Bufialo  bayou,  to  the 
Brazos  river,  a  distance  of  thirty-two  miles.  The  object  of  this  road  is 
to  divert  the  trade  of  that  river  to  Galveston  bay.  This  trade  has  al- 
ready become  important,  and  the  above  work  will  open  for  it  an  outlet 
in  a  convenient  direction  to  the  principal  seaport  of  the  State. 

There  are  numerous  other  projects  engaging  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple in  various  portions  of  the  State;  but  there  ai'e  none,  except  those 
described,  of  which  the  direction  and  objects  are  sufl5ciently  de- 
fined, to  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  notice.  When  the  great  area  of 
Texas,  the  favorable  character  of  its  territory  for  the  construction  of 
railroads,  its  resources,  and  the  dense  population  it  will  soon  contain, 
are  taken  into  consideration,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will,  ere  long, 
become  an  active  theatre  of  railroad  enterprise  and  success. 

In  addition  to  those  named,  the  following  projects  are  attracting  more 
or  less  attention  throughout  the  State,  viz: 

1.  The  Texas  fVeslem  railroad,  to  run  from  Corpus  Christi  to  such 
points  on  the  Rio  Grande  as  may  be  deemed  expedient,  in  the  direction 
of  El  Paso. 

2.  The  Goliad  and  Aranuu  Bay  railroad. 

3.  The  Lavaca  railroad,  to  run  up  Guadalupe  valley. 

4.  The  San  Antonio  and  Mexican  Gi^railn)ad,  to  run  from  some  point 
on  the  coast  between  Galveston  and  Corpus  Christi  to  San  Antonio. 

6.  The  Brazos  and  Colorado  railroad,  from  Austin  to  Galveston  bay. 

6.  The  Henderson  and  BurJcvUle  road,  from  Burkville  to  Henderson. 

7.  The  VicJcdmrg  and  Austin  City  road. 

8.  The  Vicksburg  and  El  Fomo  road,  in  about  22®  latitude. 
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ARKAKSAJ9. 

Population  in  1830,  (Territory,)  30,388 ;  in  1840,  97,674 ;  in  1850, 
209,639.  Area  in  square  miles,  52,198;  inhabitants  to  square  mile, 
4.01. 

This  State  has  heretofore  been  regarded  as  too  remote,  and  too  thinly 
settled,  to  become  the  theatre  of  railroad  enterprises.  A  number  of 
important  projects,  however,  are  now  attracting  great  attention  and 
interest  among  her  people.  The  leading  of  these  are  the  proposed 
road  from  Little  Rock  to  the  Mississippi  rivar,  opposite  Memphis,  with 
a  branch  to  Helena ;  a  road  from  Little  Rock  to  Shreveport,  on  Red 
river ;  and  the  line  running  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans.  The  pro- 
jects are  rapidly  assuming  a  definite  shape.  The  want  of  a  dense 
population,  and  consequently  of  means  for  the  execution  of  enterprises 
of  magnitude,  may,  for  the  present,  delay  the  construction  of  roaids  in 
this  State ;  but,  as  in  other  western  States,  they  will  follow  close  upon 
the  wants  and  the  ability  of  the  people  of  Arkansas  to  construct  them. 

TENNESSEE. 

Population  in  1830,  681,904;  in  1840,  829,210;  in  1850,  1,002,625. 
Area  in  square  miles,  45,600  ;  inhabitants  to  square  mile,  21.98. 

The  remarks  by  which  the  notice  of  the  Kentucky  improvements 
is  prefaced,  are  appropriate  to  those  of  Tennessee.  The  early  pro- 
jects of  this  State  were  equally  unfortunate ;  they  shared  a  similar 
fate,  and  produced  the  same  results,  so  far  as  tne  public  mind  was 
concernecl.  It  required  the  same  efforts  to  restore  to  tne  people  of  the 
State  confidence  in  their  ability  to  execute  these  works,  and  arouse  the 
public  mind  to  a  sense  of  their  value.  This  object  has  been  fully  ac- 
complished. An  elaborate  system  has  been  devised,  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  every  portion  of  its  territory,  and  toward  the  construction  of 
it  the  State  guaranties  a  credit  to  the  amount  of  $8,000  per  mile, 
for  the  purchase  of  iron  and  equipment,  upon  the  condition  that  the 
companies  prepare  the  road-beds,  and  defray  all  other  charges  of 
construction.  The  State  retains  a  lien  upon  the  whole  property,  as 
security  for  the  amount  advanced.  The  companies  embraced  in  the 
intematl  improvement  act  arc  the  following:  The  Chattanoofi[a  and 
Charleston,  the  Nashville  and  Northwestern,  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville, the  Southwestern,  the  McMinnville  and  Manchester,  the  Memphis 
and  Charleston,  the  Nashville  and  Southern,  the  Mobile  and  Ohio,  the 
Nashville  and  Memphis,  the  Nashville  and  Cincinnati,  the  East  Ten- 
nessee and  Virginia,  the  Memphis,  ClarksviUe,  and  Louisville,  and  the 
Winchester  and  Alabama  railroads — ^making,  in  the  aggregate,  about 
1,000  miles  of  line.  This  act  is  believed  to  be  judicious  on  the  part  of 
the  State,  as  it  will  secure  the  construction  of  most  of  the  projects 
coming  within  its  provisions,  without  the  risk  of  loss.  By  the  use  of 
the  credit  of  the  State,  railroad  companies  will  be  enabled  to  save  a 
large  sum  in  discounts  and  commissions,  which  other  roads  are  com- 
pelled to  pay,  upon  the  sale  of  their  own  securities. 

The  most  prominent  road  in  the  State,  at  the  present  time,  is  the 
Nashville  and  Chattanooga  railroad,  connecting  the  above  places  by  a 
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line  of  151  mfles.  Chattanooga  is  already  connected  by  railroad  with 
the  cities  of  Charleston  and  Savannah.  About  100  miles  of  the  above 
road  are  completed,  and  it  is  expected  that  by  the  first  of  January  next 
the  Tennessee  river  will  be  reached,  and  that  the  whole  Une  will  be 
(x>mpleted  in  a  few  months  after  that  event. 

Tne  above  road  is  the  appropriate  extension  of  the  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  lines  into  the  Mississippi  valley,  to  which  it  opens 
an  outlet  on  the  southern  Atlantic  coast.  For  the  want  of  other  lines 
of  communication,  the  Mississippi  river  and  its  branches  have  been  the 
outlet  of  the  trade  of  Tennessee.  The  completion  of  the  roads  now 
in  progress  will  liberate  this  trade  from  the  long  circuit  it  has  been 
compelled  to  take,  by  way  of  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers, 
to  market,  and  bring  it  into  direct  communication  with  its  best  cus- 
tomers, the  cotton-producing  portions  of  the  southern  States. 

The  road  is  important,  not  only  for  the  reasons  stated,  but  as  a  con- 
necting link  between  two  great  systems  of  railroad  occupying  the 
northern  and  southern  States.  At  Chattanooga  and  Winchester  this 
road  will  connect  with  the  railroads  of  Charleston,  Georgia,  and  Ala- 
bama* Its  northern  terminus,  Nashville,  is  the  radiating  point  of  a 
number  of  important  roads,  all  of  which  will  soon  be  in  progress,  ex- 
tending towards  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Evansville,  and  the  Mississippi 
river. 

This  road  has  communicated  a  new  impulse ;  and,  in  fact,  it  may  be 
said  to  have  given  birth  to  most  of  the  important  projects  in  progress 
in  the  central  portion  of  the  State.  It  constitutes  the  channel  of  com- 
munication with  other  roads,  and  supplies  them  with  necessary  outlets 
and  connexions ;  without  which  there  would  be  no  sufficient  inducement 
to  warrant  their  construction.  It  has  been  prosecuted  with  vigor  and 
energy,  and  its  affairs  have  been  managed  with  an  ability  that  has  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  raise  the  confidence  of  the  southern  people  in  their 
capacity  to  undertake  and  prosecute  successfully  railroad  enterprises. 

Railroads  in  East  Tennessee. — The  eastern  portion  of  the  State  of 
T^^nnessee  has  no  geographical  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  State, 
and  its  railroad  projects  make  up  no  part  of  the  general  system.  The 
most  important  of  these  projects  are  the  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia, 
and  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  roads.  Together  they  traverse  the 
entire  State  from  north  to  south,  by  a  line  of  about  240  miles,  of 
which  16  miles  lie  within  the  State  of  Georgia. 

East  Tennessee  and  Georgia  railroad.-^Th\s  road  commences  at 
Dalton,  and  is  completed  to  Loudon,  on  the  Tennessee  river,  a  distance 
of  80  miles.  It  is  in  progress  to  Knoxville,  its  northern  terminus,  a 
&rther  distance  of  30  miles,  making  the  whole  length  of  its  line  110 
miles.  This  was  one  of  the  early  projects  of  the  South,  under  the  title 
of  the  Hiuxts^ee  railroad,  which  broke  down  after  the  expenditure 
upon  it  of  a  large  sum.  A  few  years  since  it  was  recommenced  under 
new  auspices,  and  has  been  carried  forward  successfully  to  its  present 
termination. 

Ikut  Tennessee  and  Virginia  raiYrooi.-— The  line  of  this  project  com- 
mences at  Knoxville,  where  it  will  form  a  junction  with  the  road 
above  described,  and  extend  in  a  northeasterly  course  to  the  Vir- 
ginia State  line,  a  distance  of  130  miles.    Here  it  will  meet  the  Vir- 
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ginia  and  Tennessee  railroad.  The  entire  line  of  the  former  is  tinder 
contract,  to  be  ready  for  the  iron  as  soon  as  the  connecting  roads  shall 
be  opened.  The  line  of  the  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  road  could 
not  be  brought  into  profitable  use,  and  would,  in  fact,  hardW  be  ac- 
cessible without  the  opening  of  the  connecting  roads  above  referred  to. 
In  addition  to  the  general  provisions  of  the  State,  in  aid  of  railroads, 
the  sum  of  $300,000  was  granted  to  this  road  for  the  purpose  of 
building  several  expensive  bridges.  It  is  believed  that  the  work  will 
be  completed  withm  three  years  fi-om  the  present  date. 

The  above  roads  traverse  a  very  fertile,  but  comparatively  secluded 
portion  of  the  country.  In  addition  to  its  agricultural  resources,  it  is 
rich  in  the  most  valuable  minerals.  Its  great  distance  from  mar- 
ket has  proved  a  serious  obstacle  to  its  prosperity;  but,  with  the 
avenues  which  the  above  roads  wiU  supply,  it  must  soon  become  one  of 
the  flourishing  portions  of  the  country  and  the  seat  of  a  large  manu- 
facturing, as  well  as  an  agricultural  interest. 

The  above  roads  derive  their  chief  public  consideration  fit>m  their 
connexion  with  the  great  national  line,  which  has  been  already  de- 
scribed, and  of  whicn  they  form  an  important  link.  This  great  line 
will  form  the  shortest  and  most  direct  route  between  Mobile  and  New 
Orleans,  and  the  North ;  and  must  consequently  become  one  of  the 
most  important  routes  of  travel  in  the  whole  country.  The  lower  part 
of  this  line  will  undoubtedly  be  connected  with  Chattanooga  by  a 
short  branch,  giving  connexion  with  the  roads  intersecting  at  that 
point. 

The  Tennessee  and  Alabama  road  is  a  work  of  much  consequence, 
as  it  will  be  connected  with  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  road  at 
Winchester,  with  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  at  Huntsville,  and  with 
the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  at  Gunter's  Landing.  From  Winchester 
to  Huntsville  the  distance  is  about  46  miles.  For  this  distance  the 
whole  line  is  under  contract,  and  well  advanced  towards  completion. 

From  Winchester  a  road  is  also  in  progress  to  McMinnville,  a 
distance  of  about  35  miles.  From  this  point  it  is  proposed  to  extend 
a  raihoad  northerly,  through  Central  Tennessee,  by  way  of  Sparta,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  junction  with  the  southern  extension  of  the 
Lexin^on  and  Danville  railroad  by  way  of  BurkesviUe,  Kentucky. 
This  IS  a  project  entitled  to  State  aid.  It  will  be  seen  that,  with  its 
connexions,  it  would  form  a  direct  route  for  a  railroad  between  the 
northern  and  southern  States. 

Another  proposed  line,  radiating  from  Nashville,  is  the  Nashville  and 
Northwestern  railroad,  extending  from  that  city  to  the  Mississippi 
river,  near  the  northwestern  angle  of  the  Slate.  This  project  also  is 
entitled  to  State  aid,  and  is  regarded  as  essential  to  the  system  which 
Tennessee  has  proposed  for  herself.  Its  line  traverses  an  excellent 
rerion  of  country,  and  would  furnish  an  outlet  for  it  in  the  direction 
either  of  Nashville  or  of  the  Mississippi  river.  The  portion  of  this 
line  towards  Nashville  is  an  expensive  one ;  and  this  fact  may,  for  the 
present,  delay  the  commencement  of  the  work. 

The  internal  improvement  act  of  the  State  contemplates  the  con- 
struction of  three  roads  extending  from  Nashville  in  southern  and 
southwestern  directions — ^the  Nashville  and  Southern,  the  Nashville  and 
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Southwestern,  and  the  Nashville  and  Memphis  roads.  Of  these  the 
first-named  has  made  the  most  progress,  its  route  being  under  survey 
preparatory  to  placing  it  under  contract.  It  is  intended  to  make  this 
load  a  portion  of  the  New  Orleans  and  Nashville  line.  Its  line  tra- 
verses one  of  the  best  portions  of  the  State,  able  to  supply  abundant 
means  for  the  work,  and  its  construction  may  be  regarded  as  beyond 
any  reasonable  doubt. 

The  Nashville  and  Southwestern  road  will  probably  extend  from 
Nashville  to  the  bend  of  the  Tennessee  river.  For  a  portion  of  the 
distance,  this  and  the  Nashville  and  Southern  may  be  united  in  one 
trunk  line.  At  the  Tennessee  river  the  above  road  will  fi>rm  a 
junction  with  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road,  and,  through  this,  with  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  road.  By  means  of  these  connexions  con- 
tinuous lines  of  railroad  will  be  formed,  uniting  Nashville  with  Mem- 
phis, New  Orleans,  and  Mobile. 

The  Nashville  and  Memphis  road  will  take  a  more  westerly  direc- 
tion than  either  of  the  two  last  named.  Its  object,  in  addition  to  the 
accommodation  of  the  local  traffic  upon  its  route,  is  to  open  the  shortest 
practicable  communication  between  the  capital  of  the  State  and  its  prin- 
cipal commercial  town.  The  construction  of  this  road  is  believed  to 
be  demanded  on  the  considerations  above  stated.  Its  proposed  line 
traverses  a  veiy  excellent  section,  capable  of  afibrding  a  large  trade ; 
and  the  city  of  Memphis  must  always  remain  the  enir^t  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  merchandise  imported  into  the  State,  and  the  point  to 
which  must  be  forwarded  a  large  amount  of  its  surplus  products 
desimed  tor  exportation. 

The  Nashville  and  Louisville  road  is  a  very  important  work,  and 
will  be  more  particularly  described  with  the  roads  of  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  a  comparatively  small  portion  only  of  the  line  of  this  road 
being  in  Tennessee.  For  this  project  sufficient  means  for  construction 
have  been  provided,  and  the  work  is  to  be  immediately  placed  under 
contract. 

The  line  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad  traverses  Western  Tennessee 
from  north  to  south,  and  will  supply  valuable  accommodations  to  that 
portion  of  the  State.  This  road  may  be  regarded  as  an  Alabama 
pn>ject,  and  has  been  particularly  described  in  the  notice  of  the  roads 
of  that  State.  The  Tennessee  division  is  immediately  to  be  placed 
under  contract,  and  as  it  runs  through  a  rich  planting  district,  abund- 
ant means  can  be  readily  raised  for  its  construction,  m  addition  to  the 
State  appropriation. 

The  proposed  Memphis,  ClarksviUe,  and  Louisville  railroad  is  an- 
other important  project  in  West  Tennessee.  It  will  probably  intersect 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  road  at  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky.  In 
connexion  with  the  latter,  a  very  direct  line  of  road  will  be  formed 
between  Memphis  and  Louisville,  which  will  constitute  a  convenient 
avenue  from  tne  former  city,  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  and  which 
will  become  a  leading  route  of  travel  in  the  southwestern  States. 
It  traverses  a  fertile  section  of  country,  capable  of  supplying  a  lucrative 
traffic.  It  is  probable  that  this  road  may  be  constructed  as  a  branch 
of  the  LouisviUe  and  Nashville  road. 
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KENTUCKY. 

Population  in  1830,687,917;  in  1840,779,828;  in  1850,982,406. 
Area  in  square  miles,  37,380;  inhabitants  to  square  mile,  26.93* 

This  State  commenced,  some  years  since,  a  system  of  improvement 
founded  principally  upon  the  plan  of  rendering  navigable  her  principal 
rivers — the  Green,  Licking,  and  Kentucky.  Although  large  sums  were 
expended  upon  these  works,  they  have,  with  the  exception  of  the  im- 
provements on  the  Green  river,  proved  of  little  value.  They  axe  al- 
most entirely  unremunerative,  as  far  as  their  tolls  are  concerned; 
although  the  Green  river  improvements  have  been  of  great  advantage 
to  the  country  traversed  by  it,  in  the  outlet  they  have  opened  to  a 
market.  As  a  system  they  have  proved  a  failure,  and  all  idea  of  the 
prosecution  of  works  of  a  similar  kind  has  long  since  been  abandoned. 

Railroads  of  Kentucky. 

LouimUe  and  Lexington  railroad. — The  only  railroad  in  operation  in 
the  State  is  the  line  from  Louisville  to  Lexington — ^made  up  of  the 
Louisville  and  Frankfort  and  Frankfort  and  Lexington  roads.  These 
roads  were  commenced  at  an  early  period  in  the  railroad  history  of  the 
country;  and  it  has  been  only  after  repeated  eiforts  cmd  failures  that 
they  have  been  recently  completed.  The  projects  shared  the  &te 
of  all  the  pioneer  western  roadsy  having  been  abandoned,  and  their 
completion  postponed  for  many  years  after  they  were  commenced. 
The  length  of  these  roads  is  93  miles,  and  the  cost  about  $2,600,000. 
The  disastrous  results  which  attended  the  enterprises  referred  to  exerted 
a  most  injurious  eflfect  upon  the  public  mind  of  the  State.  Discouraged 
by  the  failures  which  had  been  sustained,  the  people  became  almost 
indifferent  to  the  subject  of  internal  improvements,  except  so  far  as 
the  construction  of  Macadamized  roads  was  concerned,  for  the  nimiber 
and  excellence  of  which,  the  State  is  justly  celebrated.  When  the 
public  mind  of  the  West  was  again  turned  to  the  subject  of  railroajd 
construction,  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky could  be  convinced  of  the  importance  of  these  works,  or  induced 
to  take  any  steps  toward  their  construction.  The  losses  suflfered  on 
account  of  the  Louisville  and  Frankfort,  and  Frankfort  and  Lexington, 
railroads,  were  fresh  in  mind;  and  the  people  distrusted  the  success  of 
the  new  projects  from  experience  of  the  old.  The  example  of  the 
neighboring  States,  whose  success  in  their  recent  efibrts  demonstrated 
the  capacity  of  the  West  not  only  to  build  railroads,  but  to  supply  a 
lucrative  traffic  to  them,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  those  regions  of 
country  enjoying  the  advantages  of  these  works,  gradually  inspired 
confidence,  and  aroused  the  people  to  action;  and  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky is  now  one  theatre  of  the  most  active  efforts  to  secure  the  con- 
struction of  railroads*  Every  part  of  the  State  is  fully  alive  to  the 
subject,  and  its  surface  will  soon  be  as  thickly  checked  with  lines  as 
are  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana. 


The  leading  lines  in  the  State,  now  in  progress, 

1.  The  LouiiviUe  and  Nashmlle  railroad. — The  line  of  this  road  will 

be  about  180  miles  bng.    Its  route  has  been  determinedi  and  will  pass 
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througli  a  very  fertile  portion  of  the  State,  capable  of  supplying  an 
immense  traffic  to  a  railroad,  and  entirely  wanting  in  suitable  outlets  to 
markets,  excepting  that  portion  of  the  route  near  Bowling  Green.  The 
connexions  it  will  form  will  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  give  the 
work  a  national  character,  as  it  wUl  probably  be  the  most  conspicuous 
connecting  link  between  the  roads  of  the  two  extremes  of  the  confed- 
eracy. The  road  is  to  be  placed  immediately  under  contract;  and  as 
ample  means  are  already  provided  for  this  purpose,  its  construction,  at 
the  earliest  practicable  period,  may  be  set  down  as  certain* 

A  very  important  branch  from  the  above  road-— exceeding  in  length 
even  the  main  trunk — is  the  proposed  Memphis,  ClarksviUe,  and  Louis- 
ville road,  which  has  already  been  described  under  the  head  of  "  Ten- 
nessee." This  road  will  probably  leave  the  Nashville  and  LouisvUle 
road  at  Bowling  Green.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  two  would  form  a  very 
direct  line  between  Louisville  and  Memphis.  The  Memphis  extension 
is  regarded  with  great  favor  by  the  people  of  Louisville,  and  by  the 
friends  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  projects.  As  a  large  portion  of 
the  proposed  extension  is  embraced  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  it  will 
come  in  for  the  State  aid ;  and  as  it  traverses  a  rich  section  of  country, 
and  will  receive  the  efficient  support  of  Louisville,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  speedy  construction. 

Another  line  of  road  proposed,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  Cin- 
cinnati with  Nashville,  and  attracting  much  attention  in  central  and 
southern  Kentucky,  is  composed  of  the  Covington  and  Lexington  line, 
through  the  towns  of  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  and  Gallatin,  Ten- 
nessee. A  reference  to  the  annexed  map  will  at  once  show  the  import- 
ant relation  it  bears  to  the  railroad  system  of  the  whole  countiy.  The 
city  of  Nashville  is  to  be  the  centre  of  a  great  southern  system  of  rail- 
roads radiating  in  every  direction  toward  all  the  leading  southern  cities 
situated  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  ^If.  In  a  few  months  this  city 
will  be  in  direct  communication,  by  railroad,  with  the  cities  of  Savan- 
nah and  Charleston.  Roads  are  also  in  progress  to  Mobile  and  New 
Orleans,  to  various  points  on  the  Mississippi,  and  to  other  portions  of 
the  State.  The  city  of  Louisville  will  be  no  less  favorably  situated, 
with  reference  to  the  railroads  of  the  northern  and  eastern  Sta^s.  On 
the  north  and  west,  the  New  Albany,  and  Salem  and  JeflTersonviUe 
roads,  will  open  a  communication  with  the  roads  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  and  with  the  leading  cities  of  all  these  States.  On  the  east, 
the  line  of  railroad  to  Lexington  will  connect  with  all  the  railroads  radi- 
ating from  that  point,  some  of  which  will  open  outlets  to  the  eastern 
States,  and  to  the  great  Atlantic  markets. 

The  cost  of  this  road  will  amount  to  about  $5,000,000.  Sufficient 
means  have  been  already  provided  to  warrant  its  construction.  The 
city  of  Louisville  has  subscnbed  to  its  stock  to  the  amount  of  S1,000,000, 
and  the  counties  on  its  line  have  taken  stock  with  equal  liberality.  The 
route  traversed  by  this  road  runs  through  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
densely  settled  portions  of  the  State. 

The  Cavitigtan  and  Lexington^  and  DanmUe  and  Na$kviUe» — The  two 
first  links,  luiving  an  aggregate  length  of  136  miles,  are  already  in 
progress.  Active  measures  are  in  progress  to  secure  the  necessary 
means  for  the  last*    This,  route  will  pass  through  Glasgow,  an  import- 
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ant  town  in  southern  Kentucky.  The  upper  portion  of  this  line  may 
be  made  the  trunk  of  two  important  branches,  one  extending  nearly 
direct  in  a  southerly  course  through  the  State  of  Tennessee,  (taking  the 
towns  of  Sparta  and  Winchester  m  its  route,)  to  Huntsville,  Alabama, 
where  it  will  form  a  junction  with  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  road ; 
thence  it  will  be  extended  to  Gunter's  Landing,  in  order  to  connect  with 
the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  River  road*  The  portion  of  this  line  fiom 
Winchester,  south,  is  already  in  progress.  The  Tennessee  division  is 
embraced  in  the  general  facility  bill.  At  Winchester,  this  line  will* 
have  a  southeasterly  outlet,  by  means  of  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga^ 
railroad. 

The  other  branch  referred  to  is  the  proposed  road  to  be  constructed 
through  southeastern  Kentucky  and  eastern  Tennessee,  to  Kiioxville, 
there  to  connect  with  the  lines  of  railroad  centring  at  that  point.  The 
importance  of  this  route,  for  a  railroad,  has  always  been  recognised,  * 
and  that  section  now  under  discussion  formed  a  part  of  the  old  Cin- 
cinnati and  Charleston  project,  which  attracted  so  much  attention 
through  the  southern  and  western  States  many  years  since,  and  which 
has  been  referred  to  in  another  part  of  this  report.  Measures  are  in 
progress  to  secure  the  means  for  this  line.  The  great  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  its  immediate  construction,  is  the  scanty  population  and  want 
of  means  on  the  line  of  the  route.  The  importance  of  this  link,  how- 
ever, to  the  connexion  lines,  now  on  the  eve  of  completion,  must  se- 
cure to  it  such  foreign  aid  as  shall  be  necessary  to  its  success. 

The  next  line  in  order  is  the  Maymtte  and  Lexington  railroad.  This, 
though  started  as  a  local  project,  is  now  proposed  as  a  part  of  a  great 
through-Une,  connecting  the  most  remote  portions  of  the  country.  At 
Lexington  it  will  form  a  junction  with  all  the  lines  centring  at  that  point* 
From  its  eastern  terminus,  Maysville,  the  Maysville  and  Big  Sandy 
railroad  will  carry  it  forward  to  Portsmouth,  on  the  Ohio  river.  From 
the  latter  place  the  Scioto  and  Hocking  Valley  railroad  is  in  progress, 
which  pursues,  for  some  fifty  miles,  the  same  general  direction  witn  the 
connecting  Kentucky  line,  tUl  it  firms  a  junction  with  the  Hillsboro  and 
Cincinnati,  and  Cincinnati  and  Marietta  roads,  the  former  of  which  is 
to  constitute  the  extension,  wes'erly,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and 
the  latter  of  the  Pennsylvania  Central  road.  To  the  mouth  of  the  Big 
Sandy  river,  the  Maysville  and  Big  Sandy  railroad  will  connect  the 
former  with  the  Virginia  Central  road,  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry 
across  the  mountains,  terminating  on  the  Ohio,  at  this  point.  These 
combinations  will  secure  to  the  Maysville  and  Lexington  road  an  im* 
portant  place  in  a  great  line  of  railroad,  traversing  the  country  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other^  in  the  convenient  direction  of  business  and  travel. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Maysville  and  Big  Sandy  road,  all  the  links 
necessary  to  this  great  line  are  in  progress.  The  Maysville  and  Lex- 
ington railroad  will  probably  be  opened  for  business  during  the  year 
1863. 

Lexington  and  Big  Sandy  railroad. — This  proposed  road  is  attract- 
ing mucn  attention  in  Kentucky,  particularly  that  portion  of  the  State 
to  be  traversed  by  it.  By  reference  to  the  accompanying  map,  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  would  form  a  convenient  portion  of  the  great  line  of  road 
just  referred  to.    Measures  are  in  progress  to  raise  the  means  oeces- 
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sarj  for  its  construction,  with  good  promise  of  success.  As  a  local 
vrorky  it  will  prove  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  country  traversedi 
deprived  as  it  is  of  suitable  and  convenient  avenues  to  market. 

Henderson  and  Nashville  raUroad.^-^This  line  is  the  legitimate  exten- 
sion, southward,  of  the  Wabash  Valley  railroad.    As  a  connecting  link 
between  other  roads,  a  reference  to  the  annexed  map  will  give  a  better 
idea  of  its  importance  than  any  description.     The  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Michi£[aii  will  attract  to  itself  all  the  lines  of  railroad  running  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  a  northerly  direction.     Between  this  lake  and  the 
^cities  of  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  the  great  route  of  travel  will  prob- 
ably always  be  by  way  of  Nashville.     This  route  will,  apparently,  be 
the  shortest,  and  most  convenient  and  agreeable  to  the  traveller,  whether 
for  business  or  pleasure.     It  coincides  with  the  great  route  throiigh 
the  Wabash  valley,  and  has  the  advantage  of  taking  in  its  course 
'  the  leading  commercial  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  country.     These 
facts  must  always  attach  particular  importance  to  the  Henderson  and 
Nashville  railroad  as  a  through-route,  and  in  this  respect  it  can  hardly 
be  exceeded  by  any  road  of  equal  length  in  the  United  States.    In  a 
local  point  of  view  the  road  is  impK)rtant,  and  its  prospects  flattering, 
as  it  traverses  a  region  of  great  feitility,  and  alreaay  distinguished  for 
the  extent  and  vcdue  of  its  productions. 

A  road  is  also  in  progress  from  Louisville  to  Shelbyville,  which  may 
eventually  be  extended  to  Frankibrt.  A  road  is  also  proposed  from 
Harrodsburg  to  Frankfort.  Another  is  projected  from  Paris,  on  the 
Maysville  and  Lexington  road,  via  Georgetown,  to  connect  with  the 
Louisville  and  Frankfort  railroad,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  the  de- 
tour by  way  of  Lexington* 

The  only  project  remaining  to  be  noted  is  the  Louisville  and  Cincia- 
nati  road,  which  is  now  beginning  to  attract  much  attention,  not  onlj 
in  tlie  State,  but  in  the  above  cities.  The  necessity  of  the  road  is 
daily  becoming  more  and  more  apparent.  Cincinnati  and  Louisville 
are  soon  to  become  central  points  m  widely  extended  and  distinct  sys- 
tems of  roads,  extending  to  the  great  lakes  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  other.  The  public  convenience  and  the  wants 
of  commerce  require  that  this  connecting  link  should  be  supplied.  The 
travel  between  the  above  cities  is  already  great,  and  is  carried  al- 
most entirely  upon  steamboats.  The  time  now  occupied  by  a  trip  is 
about  twelve  houvs.  The  distance  by  river  is  160  miles.  By  the  pro- 
posed road  it  would  be  reduced  to  ninety*five  miles,  and  the  time  to  four 
nours.  Active  measures  are  now  in  progress  to  provide  the  necessary 
ineans  for  this  work,  and  to  place  it  under  contract. 

omo. 

Population  in  1830,  937,903;  in  1840, 1,619,467;  in  1860, 1,980,408. 
Area  in  sougre  miles,  39,964 ;  inhabitants  to  square  mile,  49.66. 

In  considering  the  works  of  improvement  projected  in  the  interior, 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  outlets  for  products,  a  marked  difierence  is 
found  between  them  and  works  constructed  by  our  Atlantic  cities 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  themselves  the  interior  trade  of  the 
country.  Although  these  last  were  designed  to  reach  and  accommodate 
24 
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this  trade,  they  took  their  character  and  direction  rather  from  the  snpposed 
advantage  they  were  to  secure  to  the  cities  which  mainly  furnished  the 
means  for  their  construction,  than  from  that  to  the  country  traversed.  As 
far  as  practicable,  they  aimed  at  a  monopoly  of  all  tne  trade  within 
their  reach ;  but,  with  roads  projected  in  the  interior  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  oialcts  to  a  market,  a  difierent  principle  prevails*  The  ruling 
motive  in  such  case  is,  so  to  shape  the  project  as  to  secure  the  cheapest 
(tccess  to  the  best  market,  or  to  a  choice  of  markets,  and  to  escape  the  mo- 
nopoly which  the  markets  themselves  seek  to  impose*  Tne  leading 
improvements  projected  in  the  interior,  therefore,  often  have  a  more 
national  character,  and  are  constructed  with  more  reference  to  the  wants 
of  the  whole  community,  than  those  of  the  East. 

The  value  of  works  facilitating  and  cheapening  transportation  can 
be  fuUy  estimated  only  when  they  are  consiaered  m  reference  to  that 
portion  of  our  population  residing  in  the  interior.  As  already  stated, 
we  have  few  markets,  and  those  far  removed  from  the  great  producing 
regions.  The  early  settler  in  the  western  States  of  necessity  engaged 
in  afiriculture,  and  so  long  as  he  was  without  means  of  forwarding  bis 
surplus  to  a  market,  the  gratification  of  his  wants  was  limited  to  what 
his  own  hands  could  supply*  The  time  had  not  arrived  for  a  diversity 
of  pursuits  in  his  own  neighborhood,  and  he  was  too  remote  to  avail  him- 
self of  those  of  the  older  States.  The  cost  of  transportation  placed  it 
beyond  his  means  to  purchase  from  abroad,  and  his  surplus  was,  there- 
fore, comparatively  worthless  after  the  supply  of  his  own  immediate 
wants.  Thirty  years  ago,  the  West  offered  but  few  inducements  to 
the  settler,  as  he  was  compelled  to  sacrifice  all  the  social  and  many  of 
the  physical  comforts  afforded  in  the  less  fertile,  but  better  settled  and 
richer  States  of  the  East*  Without  variety  of  industrial  pursuits,  and 
without  commerce,  no  amount  of  surplus  could  add  much  to  his  wealth 
or  his  means  of  enjoyment.  This  portion  of  the  country  therefore  ad- 
vanced very  slowly,  until  the  construction  of  the  Erie  canal,  by  which 
a  market  was  thrown  open,  and  its  vast  productive  capacity  rendered 
available.  An  instantaneous  and  mighty  impulse  was  imparted  to  it, 
under  the  influence  of  which,  all  its  interests  have  moved  forward  with 
constantly  accelerating  pace  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  completion  of  the  Erie  canal,  in  connexion  with  the  great  lakes, 
gave  a  navigable  water  line  fi:-om  New  York  to  Chicago,  a  distance  of 
1,600  miles,  and  opened  a  market  to  the  whole  country  within  reach 
of  this  great  water  line.  In  order  to  profit  by  this  outlet,  the  western 
States  lying  upon  the  lakes  immediately  commenced  the  construction 
of  similar  works  to  connect  with  it  the  more  remote  portions  of  their 
territoiy.  At  that  period,  canals  were  regarded  as  the  most  approved 
mode  of  transportation*  Hence  the  system  of  internal  improvement 
in  the  West  almost  exclusively  embraced  the  construction  of  canals. 
The  early  projects  of  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  were, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  of  this  character,  though  their  further  pro- 
gress has  since  been  entirely  superseded  by  raiboads. 

In  reviewing  the  public  works  of  the  West,  the  State  of  Ohio,  in 
some  respects,  constitutes  an  appropriate  starting  point,  as  she  was  the 
first  to  enter  upon,  and  the  only  one  to  execute,  what  she  originally  pro- 
posed*   After  a  severe  struggle,  her  great  system  of  canals  was  com* 
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pleted,  and  the  result  has  been  to  place  her  immeasurably  in  advance  of 
all  her  sister  States  in  wealth,  in  population,  and  in  general  prosperity. 
The  rapidity  of  her  progress  has  been  the  marvel  of  the  country.  In 
a  very  few  years  she  rose  from  obscurity  to  the  first  rank  among  her 
sister  States  in  population,  in  wealth,  m  credit,  and  in  consideration 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Canals  of  Ohio. 

Ohio  canal. — This  work  was  commenced  in  1825,  and  was  com- 
pleted in  1832.  It  extends  from  Portsmouth,  on  the  Ohio  river,  to 
Cleveland,  on  Lake  Erie,  a  distance  of  307  miles.  It  ascends  the  val- 
ley of  the  Scioto  nearly  to  Columbus,  when  it  takes  an  eastern  direction, 
striking  into  the  valley  of  the  Muskingum,  passing  through  the  towns  of 
Hebron,  Newark,  Coshocton,  New  Philadelphia,  and  Massillon,  in  this 
valley.  Crossing  the  summit  at  Akron,  it  falls  into  the  valley  of  the 
Cuyahoga  river,  which  it  pursues  to  Cleveland.  The  highest  point  in 
the  canal  at  Akron  is  499  feet  above  the  Ohio  river  at  Portsmouth, 
405  above  Lake  Erie,  and  973  above  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  canal  is 
4  feet  deep,  40  wide,  has  147  locks,  and  an  aggregate  lockage  of  1,220 
feet. 

This  canal  has  several  branches  or  navigable  feeders,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  principal: 

The  Volumbtts  branch. — This  branch  extends  from  the  point  at  which 
the  canal  leaves  the  Ohio  valley,  to  Columbus,  a  distance  of  10  miles. 

The  Lancaster  branch. — This  is  a  lateral  branch,  extending  from  the 
main  trunk  southerly,  to  the  town  of  Lancaster,  the  capital  ot  Fairfield 
county,  a  distance  of  9  miles. 

The  Athens  extension  or  Hocking  canal  is  a  prolongation  of  the  Lancas- 
ter branch.  It  has  a  southeasterly  course  through  the  counties  of  Fair- 
field, Hocking  and  Athens,  to  the  town  of  Athens,  a  distance  of  about 
56  miles. 

The  Zancstille  branchy  extending  from  the  main  canal  to  the  town  of 
Zanesville,  on  the  Muskingum  river,  a  distance  of  14  miles,  con- 
nects it  with  the  Muskingum  improvement^  by  means  of  which  another 
channel  is  opened  to  the  Ohio  river  at  Marietta. 

The  Walhonding  branch  extends  from  the  main  canal,  near  Coshoc- 
ton, upon  the  Wamonding  river,  a  distance  of  26  miles. 

The  Miami  canal. — This  work  extends  from  Cincinnati  to  Lake  Erie, 
at  Manhattan,  a  distance  of  270  miles.  The  principal  towns  through 
which  it  passes  are  Hamilton,  Dayton,  Troy,  Sidney,  Defiance,  and 
Toledo.  This  last  town  is  generally  considered  as  the  northern  ter- 
minus of  the  canal,  although  it  is  carried  to  Manhattan,  four  miles  be- 
low iti  This  canal  was  commenced  in  1825,  and  completed  in  1832. 
It  has  a  width  of  40  and  a  depth  of  4  feet;  its  summit-level  is  510 
feet  above  Cincinnati  and  411  ieet  above  Lake  Erie,  and  the  number 
of  its  locks  is  102.  This  canal,  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Indiana  State 
line,  forms  the  lower  trunk  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  extending 
to  EvansvDle,  on  the  Ohio  river.  There  are  also  connected  with  this 
canal,  in  Ohio,  branch  lines  measuring  45  miles  in  length. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  length  and  cost  of  the  Ohio  canala 
constructed  by  the  State : 

Leqgth.  *    Cost. 

The  Ohio  canal  and  branches 340  $4,695,203 

The  Walhondinff  canal 25  607,268 

The  Miami  canal  and  branches 315  7,454,726 

The  Hocking  Valley  canal 56  975,480 

The  Muskingum  impmvemer:!: 91  1,627,318 

827  miles.  15,359,995 


In  addition  to  the  above  works,  owned  by  the  State  of  Ohio,  are  the 
following  private  works : 

The  Sandy  and  Beaver  canal. — This  work  commences  at  Bolivar,  on  the 
Ohio  canal,  and  extends  to  the  Ohio  river,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Beaver 
river,  a  distance  of  about  76  miles.  The  cost  of  this  work  was  about 
$2,000,000.    A  portion  of  it  is  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Mahoning  canal. — This  canal  commences  at  Akron,  pursues  the 
left  bank  of  the  Cuyahoga  river,  running  through  the  town  of  Ravenna, 
thence  into  and  along  the  valley  of  the  Mahoning  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Beaver  canal,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  short  distance  from  the  State  line. 
The  length  of  this  canal  is  about  77  miles,  and  its  cost  something  like 
$2,000,000.  It  was,  before  the  construction  of  railroads  in  Ohio,  and 
still  is,  an  important  channel  of  communication  between  Pittsburg  and 
Cleveland,  and  the  interior  of  Ohio,  and  supplies  the  latter  city  with 
the  important  article  of  coal,  which  is  found  m  the  greatest  abundance 
and  of  the  best  quality  in  the  Mahoning  valley. 

In  the  vast  number  of  railroad  projects  which  have  sprung  up  in  Ohio 
within  a  few  years,  and  which  are  absorbing  public  attention,  the  canals 
of  the  State  nave  sunk  into  comparative  msignificance.  The  fi)rmer 
have,  however,  been  the  great  cause  of  its  unexampled  prosperity,  as 
they  supplied  the  demand  of  its  people  for  a  cheap  and  comparatively 
expeditious  route  to  market,  ana  enabled  them  to  turn  to  immediate 
account  their  large  resources.  It  is  probable  that  they  may  stiU  continue 
to  be  the  carriers  of  the  more  bulky  and  less  valuable  kinds  of  property, 
and  in  this  manner  prove  of  utility,  though  of  smaller  comparative  im- 
portance. Although  railroads  may  take  from  the  canals  a  large  por- 
tion of  their  traffic,  the  former  will  probably  develop  a  still  larger  trade 
in  articles  of  merchandise,  for  which  the  canals  are  the  appropriate 
channels ;  so  that  the  interests  of  the  two  systems  of  Improvement,  in- 
stead of  clashing,  will  be  found  to  be  in  strict  harmony.  The  canals, 
unfortunately,  are  not  first-class  works,  so  far  as  their  construction  and 
capacity  are  concerned,  and  during  periods  of  great  droughtf  occasion- 
ally fall  short  of  water. 

Railroai$  of  Ohio. 

The  railroads  of  Ohio  may  be  said  to  belong  to  two  distinct  and  well 
defined  periods  in  the  history  of  the  internal  improvements  of  the  State. 
The^m  class  includes  those  commenced  during  the  great  speculative 
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movement  of  1836  and  1837,  which  were,  for  a  considerable  lapse  of 
time,  the  only  projects  of  the  kind  attempted  in  the  State.  These 
were— 

1.  The  Little  Mtami  railroad,  commenced  in  1837  and  completed  in 
1846,  was  originally  laid  out  with  a  flat  rail,  which  has  since  been  re- 
placed b;^  the  heavy  H  or  T  rail.  It  extends  from  Cincinnati  to  Spring- 
field, a  distance  of  84  miles,  and  has  cost,  up  to  the  present  time,  about 
$2,500,000. 

2.  The  Mad  River  and  LaJce  Erie^  commenced  in  1836  and  completed 
in  the  latter  part  of  1846,  extends  from  Sandusky,  on  Lake  £rie,  to 
Springfield,  a  distance  of  134  miles,  where  it  forms  a  junction  with  the 
Litde  Miami  road,  constituting  a  continuous  line  of  railroad  from  Lake 
Erie  to  the  Ohio,  which  was  the  first  to  connect  these  water-courses. 
A  Dortion  of  this  road  was  opened  in  1838.  It  was  originally  laid  with 
a  nat  rail,  which  has  since  been  replaced  by  one  better  adapted  to  a 
heavy  traffic. 

3.  The  Man^idd  and  Sandusky  railroad  was  commenced  in  1836,  and 
a  portion  of  it  opened  in  1838.  It  was  completed  to  Mansfield  in  1847. 
Like  all  the  early  Ohio  railroads,  it  was  nrst  laid  with  the  flat  bar, 
which  has  since  given  place  to  the  heavy  raiL 

4.  The  Lake  Erie  and  Kalamazoo  extends  from  Toledo,  on  Lake 
Erie,  to  Adrian,  where  it  forms  a  junction  with  the  Michigan  Southern 
railroad,  to  which  it  forms  an  outlet  to  the  roads  of  Ohio.  The  length 
of  this  road  is  about  33  miles.    It  was  commenced  in  1836,  and  com- 

Eleted  in  1845.     Its  superstructure  was,  in  the  outset,  a  flat  rail,  which 
as  recentlv,  since  tlie  completion  of  the  Michigan  Southern  road,  given 
place  to  a  neavy  bar. 

These  are  the  only  roads  commenced,  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
great  movement  already  referred  to,  the  original  plans  for  which  were 
finally  accomplished.  Ail  other  projects  fell  to  the  ground  in  the  com- 
mercial revulsions  which  followea.  These  failures,  and  the  long  delay 
in  completing  the  roads  already  described,  were  in  part  owing  to  the 
financial  embarrassments  which  succeeded,  but  yet  more  to  the  limited 
amount  of  capital,  and  to  the  want  of  engineering  skill  and  experience 
brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Nothwithstanding  all  the  embarrassments 
and  losses  to  which  they  were  subjected,  it  is  believed  that  they  are  all 
now  yielding  a  profitable  return  upon  their  entffe  cost. 

It  may  not  here  be  out  of  place  to  remark,  that  the  numerous  failures 
in  the  first  efforts  of  the  new  States  to  construct  works  of  internal  im- 
provement were  not  the  result  of  €u:cidentf  but  a  matter  of  necessity. 
The  schemes  were  all  premature;  neither  the  means,  nor  the  engi- 
neering and  practical  talent,  essential  to  success,  existed.  The  coun- 
try had  not  been  settled  a  length  of  time  sufficient  to  designate  the  sites 
that  were  to  become  the  great  depots  of  trade,  or  the  convenient  routes 
for  travel  and  business.  At  this  distance  of  time,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  fiiilure  of  many  of  the  works  undertaken  in  the  West  and  South, 
not  only  bv  the  States  but  by  individuals,  was  unavoidable ;  and 
that  with  the  lights  we  now  possess,  their  construction  would  have 
been  postponed  until  a  condition  should  have  arisen  more  fiivorable  to 
success.    These  fiulures  were  no  just  cause  of  reproach  to  the  States 
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in  which  they  occurred,  except  so  fer  as  the  debts  created  have  been 
repudiated,  or  no  provisions  have  been  made  for  the  liabilities  as  they 
fell  due. 

These  reverses  cut  short  the  progress  of  railroads  and  canals,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  for  a  number  of  years.  The  people  were  dis- 
heartened, and  in  man^  cases  disgusted,  with  their  ill  success,  and 
became  comparatively  mdiflerent  to  the  subject  of  internal  improve- 
ments* Years  elapsed  before  the  western  States  recovered  from  the 
disastrous  effects  of  the  previous  reverses,  in  which  nearly  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  community  had  been  involved.  Indeed,  it  required 
years  to  replace  the  various  losses  sustained.  When  this  was  accom- 
plished, and  the  lapse  of  sixteen  years  had  brought  a  larger  population, 
mcreased  production,  and  ampler  means,  the  necessity  of  avenues, 
suitable  to  the  increasing  wants  of  the  country,  came  to  be  more  and« 
more  strongly  felt.  To  meet  this  demand,  the  works  now  in  progress 
were  commenced.  These  movements  constitute  the  new  era  in  the 
history  of  our  internal  improvements.  Both  the  old  and  the  new  sys- 
tem had  its  peculiar  characteristics.  The  first  proposed  in  the  newly- 
settled  States  either  anticipated  the  wants  of  the  country,  or  was  in 
advance  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  success.  It  was  borrowed 
rom  the  old,  and  applied  to  the  new  States,  where  an  entirely  differ* 
ent  state  of  thin&[s  existed ;  and  was  in  fact  an  attempt  to  apply  a 

Principle  deduced  from  known  data  to  circumstances  wholly  uncertain* 
'he  works  more  recently  commenced  rest  on  a  very  different  founda- 
tion. They  were  constructed,  and  are  adapted,  to  supply  wants  which 
actually  exist.  An  unsound  policy  has  given  place  to  one  perfectly 
healthy  and  legitimate,  following  requirements,  and  controlled  by 
wajits,  the  extent  and  nature  of  which  are  well  understood  and 
defined. 

The  railroads  in  progress  and  operation  in  Ohio  at  the  present  time 
make  an  aggregate  length  of  line  of  about  3,000  miles;  the  face  of  the 
countiy  favoring  their  construction  in  every  part  of  it.  These  projects 
are  pretty  uniformly  distributed  over  the  State.  There  are  no  lines 
of  pre-eminent  importance,  because  travel  and  commerce  are  not,  as  in 
some  other  States,  forced  into  particular  channels  by  the  natural  con- 
figuration of  the  country.  So  homogeneous  are  the  physical  characteris- 
tics of  the  different  portions  of  the  western  States,  that  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  one  line  of  road  will  serve  to  give  a  distinct  idea  of  all.  In 
this  region,  local  considerations  ai'e  a  sufficient  inducement  to  the  con- 
struction of  numerous  and  important  lines,  and  frequendy  a  through- 
route  is  made  up  by  a  combination  of  what  were  in  the  outset  entirely 
distinct  and  separate  projects.  In  noticing  the  roads  of  Ohio,  therefore, 
an  effort  will  be  made  rather  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  whole  system, 
than  to  burden  the  report  with  similar  details  of  different  projects. 

In  addition  to  the  roads  of  exclusively  local  character,  there  are  nu- 
merous great  lines  traversing  the  entire  State  from  north  to  south  and 
from  east  to  west.  These  great  lines  or  routes  are  composed  as 
follows* 
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.  '  '  '  Through4ines  running  from  north  to  ioiuh.' 

1*  Composed  of  the  Cincinnatif  Hamilton  andDayton^  and  Mad  River 
€md  Lake  Erie  railroads. 

2.  Composed  of  the  Little  Miami^  Columbus  and  Xeniay  and  ClevC' 
lamd  and  Columhua  raihroads. 

S.  Composed  of  the  Mansfield  and  Sandushf^  Columbus  and  Lake  EriCf 
and  Scioto  and  Hocking  Valley  raibroads. 

4«  Cleveland  and  Wellsville  raikoad. 

5.  A  fifth  line  will  soon  be  added  to  the  above,  formed  by  the  Cin" 
dnnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton,  and  the  Dayton  and  Michigan  roads,  now 
in  progress  fi-om  Dayton  to  Toledo. 

6.  An  additional  line  will  probably  be  formed  without  much  delay; 
the  lower  portion  of  it  composed  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Day- 
ton, or  the  LittU  Miami,  the  central  portion  of  the  Springfield,  Mount 
Vernon  asid  Pittsburg,  and  the  northern  division  of  the  Cleveland  and 
Pittsburg,  and  Akron  Branch  raihoads.  It  is  proposed  to  extend  this 
branch  so  as  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  roads, 
probably  at  Wooster. 

It  is  also  probable  that  a  railroad  will  be  constructed  in  a  short  pe- 
riod from  Cleveland  to  Zanesville,  and  thence  southward  to  the  Ohio 
river,  either  at  Marietta  or  Portsmouth.  Measures  are  also  in  progress 
to  construct  a  road  from  Columbus,  down  the  valley  of  the  Scioto  to  its 
mouth.  The  above  roads  would  form  two  additional  north  and  south 
lines.  Efibrts  are  also  making  to  construct  a  road  fi:'om  Dayton  to  Cin* 
cimiati,  between  the  Little  Miami  and  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Day- 
ton.  Should  they  pix>ve  successful,  a  portion  of  another  through-line 
will  be  formed. 

Through4inet  running  from  east  to  west* 

1.  Composed  of  the  Clevdand,  Painesville  and  Ashtaiula,  and  the 
Junction  railroads.  This  line  will  follow  the  lake  shore  for  its  whole 
distance.  From  Cleveland  it  will  be  carried  westward  by  another  line 
composed  of  a  portion  of  the  Clevelund  and  Columbus,  and  Toledo,  Nor- 
walk  and  Clecdand.  The  whole  of  this  last  named  line  will  be  ia 
operation  durii^  the  present  year. 

2.  Composed  of  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Bdlefontaine 
and  Indiana  roads.  Both  of  these  are  well  advanced  towards  comple- 
tion, and  it  is  intended  to  have  them  in  operation  by  the  first  of  Janu- 
arjr  next. 

8.  Composed  of  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
extending  from  the  western  terminus  of  the  former  to  Fort  Wayne,  In- 
diana. 

4.  Composed  of  the  SteubenviUe,  Indiana  and  Columbus,  and  the 
CeinmbuM,  riqua,  and  Indiana  roads.  These  will  form  a  continuous  line 
of  railroad  through  Ohio,  and  also  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  to 
the  Mississippi  nver,  having  a  uniform  gauge  throughout. 

From  Columbus  an  additional  line  will  be  form^  by  means  of  the 
Columbns  and  Xtnia^  the  Dayton  and  London,  and  the  Dayton  and  FFest- 
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5.  Composed  of  the  Ohio  Central  and  Cohmbtu^  and  Piqua  and  Tm^ 
iiana  roacls.  An  additional  line  from  Columbus,  by  the  line  runnii^ 
through  Dayton,  is  described  above. 

6.  Composed  of  the  Ohio  Central^  and  the  CincitmaXij  WthniTngton 
and  Zanemlle  roads. 

7.  Cincinnati  and  Marriefta  railroad.  It  is  also  contemplated  to  ex- 
tend this  road  to  Wheeling,  thus  forming  a  continuous  line  frona 
Cincinnati  to  Wheeling  under  one  charter. 

8.  Hillsboro  and  Cincinnati  railroad,  extending  from  the  Ohio  river^ 
opposite  Parkersburg,  is  proposed  as  the  direct  continuation  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  to  Cincinnati.  From  the  latter  place  all 
the  roads  terminating  there  will  be  cairied  to  the  Indiana  State  fine» 
by  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  railroad. 

The  great  lines  which  have  been  thus  briefly  described  embrace  the 
most  important  projects  in  the  State.  All  of  them  present  the  same 
general  characteristics.  The  results  achieved  by  the  lines  in  operation 
may  be  safely  predicated  of  those  in  progress ;  and  these  so  well  Qlns- 
trate  the  value  of  such  works  to  the  community,  and  as  investments  of 
capital,  that  a  detailed  account  of  their  objects,  cost,  and  prospective 
revenues,  is  unnecessary.  Reference  to  the  annexed  maps  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  history  of  the  roads  in  operation,  wiH  convey  a  sufi&- 
ciently  correct  idea  of  the  various  projects  that  compose  the  system 
above  described. 

There  are  many  roads  in  progress  not  particularly  connected  with 
the  above  lines,  the  objects  of  which  require  a  brief  notice,  viz: 

Ohio  and  Mississippi  railroad ;  the  leading  object  of  which  is  the 
connexion  of  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  the  two  great  cities  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  by  the  shortest  practicable  line.  A  glance  at  the  msp 
will  sufficiently  demonstrate  the  value  of  such  a  work  to  the  commerce 
and  travel  of  the  country.  At  the  present  time  the  communication 
between  these  cities  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis* 
sippi  rivers,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  navigation  of  these  is  al- 
ways seriously  obstructed  and  often  totally  suspended  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  At  best,  the  route  is  tedious  and  expensive,  and  un- 
comfortable at  all  times,  and  often  very  unhealthy.  The  distance  by 
water  is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  by  land.  A  direct  line  of  railroad 
between  these  great  cities  is  one  ranking  first  in  importance  among  our 
leading  works.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  principal  routes  of  travel 
must  be  those  connecting  great  cities  by  the  shortest  lines,  since  the 
travel,  whether  of  business  or  of  pleasure,  necessarily  tends  from  one  to 
another  of  these.  Familiar  illustrations  of  the  fact  wiU  readily  occur 
to  every  reader.  In  going  westward,  Cincinnati  is  a  necessary  point  in 
the  route  of  every  traveller.  That  city,  also,  is  consequently  a  cwiverg- 
in^  point  of  the  great  lines  of  road  leading  westward  from  the  eastern 
cities  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  After  reach- 
ing Cincinnati,  another  leading  point  toward  which  travel  is  attracted 
is  St.  Louis.  Hence  the  necessity  of  the  above  road,  and  the  important 
relations  it  bears  to  the  railroad  system  of  the  country,  and  to  the  great 
routes  of  travel. 

The  length  of  this  road  will  be  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  miles. 
For  the  greater  part  of  this  distance  the  route  is  very  fiivorable  to- 
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dieap  construction.  Through  its  whole  length  it  traverses  a  fertile  and 
productive  region,  without  any  outlet  except  that  formed  by  the  Wa- 
oash  river,  wmch  the  abo%'^e  road  crosses  at  Vincennes.  In  addition  to 
its  through-travel,  this  road  will  be  the  channel  of  a  vast  local  traffic; 
and  these,  when  combined,  cannot  fail  to  yield  a  lucrative  income. 

The  whole  road  is  under  contract  for  completion  within  two  years 
from  the  first  of  January,  1853 ;  and  the  work  of  construction  is  in 
rapid  progress.  The  project  has  received  the  hearty  co-operation  and 
support  of  the  cities  of  ^Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  the  former  having 
subscribed  $600,000,  and  the  latter  $500,000,  to  the  work,  in  their  cor- 
porate capacities,  in  addition  to  large  private  subscriptions. 

By  the  people  of  Baltimore,  the  above  work  is  regarded  with  hardly 
less  favor  than  by  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis.  By  the  former,  it  is  re- 
garded as  the  direct  extension  westward  of  their  great  line,  which  is  to 
be  carried  forward  to  Cincinnati  by  the  Hillsboro  and  Marietta  roads. 
It  will  be  seen  that  these  three  roaas  make  up  one  grand  and  symmet- 
rical line,  of  about  nine  hundred  miles,  extending  from  tide-water  to 
the  Mississippi  river. 

The  Hamilton  and  Eaton  road,  extending  from  Hamilton  to  Rich- 
mond, Indiana,  though  a  valuable  local  work,  derives  its  chief  import- 
ance from  the  fact  that  it  constitutes  the  trunk  of  two  extensive  lines 
in  progress,  the  Indiana  Central  and  the  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  roads, 
boto  of  which  connect  with  it  at  Richmond.    This  road  has  just  been 

2^ned  for  traveL     The  connecting  lines  above  named  are  in  progress — 
e  former  for  its  entire  length,  and  the  latter  as  far  as  the  Wabash 
river,  at  Logansport. 

The  GreenvilU  and  Miami  ro^d  extends  from  a  point  on  the  Dayton 
and  Western  road,  about  fifleen  miles  west  of  Dayton,  to  Union,  the 
eastern  terminus  of  the  Indianapolis  and  Bellefontaine  road.  It  occu- 
pies at  present  a  conspicuous  position,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first 
Ohio  road  to  form  a  connexion  with  those  of  Indiana.  It  is  already  in 
operation  to  Greenville,  from  which  point  the  work  is  in  rapid  progress ; 
so  that  the  simultaneous  completion  of  this  and  the  Indianapolis  and 
Bellefontaine  road,  as  far  as  Union,  may  be  expected  by  the  first  of  De- 
cember next,  giving  an  outlet  by  railroad,  from  Jeflfersonville,  (opposite 
Louisville,  Kentucky i)  Terre  Haute,  Lafayette,  Madison,  and  numerous 
other  important  points  in  Indiana,  to  the  railroads  of  Ohio,  and,  con- 
sequently, to  those  of  the  eastern  States. 

The  Iron  railroad  is  a  short  road,  connecting  the  numerous  iron  man- 
ufacturing establishments  of  southern  Ohio  with  the  river.  This  road 
will  probablv  be  extended  northward,  to  form  a  connexion  with  the 
Scioto  and  Hocking  Valley  railroad. 

By  the  Cleveland  and  Mahoning  road,  it  is  proposed  to  open  a  new 
channel  of  communication  between  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg,  through 
the  vaDeys  of  the  Mahoning  and  Beaver  rivers.  One  of  the  principal 
objects  in  its  construction  is  to  open  a  new  outlet  for  the  coal-fields  of 
the  Mahoning  valley,  from  which  Cleveland  is  now  chiefly  supplied 
with  coal.  Measures  are  in  progress  to  place  this  work  immeoiately 
under  contract. 

^  A  line  of  road  of  considerable  importance  is  also  proposed,  com- 
mencing near  Mansfield,  and  extending  in  a  generally  northeasterly 
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direction,  throuch  Warren  to  the  Ohio  State  line,  to  be  continued, 
through  Pennsylvania  to  the  Erie  road  at  or  near  Olean,  constituting  a 
new  4ine  of  communication  between  the  railroads  of  Ohio  and  those  of 
the  East. 

INDIAKA. 

Population  in  1830,  343,031;  in  1840,  685,866;  in  1860,  988,416. 
Area  in  square  miles,  33,809 ;  inhabitants  to  square  mile,  29.23. 

The  State  of  Indiana,  in  emulation  of  the  example  of  her  sister 
States,  commenced,  in  1836,  the  construction  of  an  elaborate  system  of 
internal  improvement,  of  which  only  a  comparatively  small  portion  has 
been  accomplished.  It  consisted  partly  of  canals,  and  partly  of  rail- 
roads. The  canals  proposed  were  the  Wabash  and  Erie,  the  Central, 
the  White  Water,  the  Terre  Haute  and  Eel  River,  and  a  canal  from 
Fort  Wayne  to  Michigan  City.  The  railroads  proposed  to  be  con- 
structed by  the  State,  were  the  Madison  and  Indianapolis,  and  the 
Lafayette  and  Michigan. 

The  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  is  the  most  important  of  the  works  of 
public  improvement  undertaken  in  the  State.  It  commences  at  the 
Ohio  State  line,  and  extends  to  EvansvUle,  on  the  Ohio  river,  a  distance 
of  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine  miles,  and  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  miles  from  Toledo,  on  Lake  Erie.  When  completed,  it  wiU  form 
one  of  the  longest  lines  of  canal  in  the  world.  From  Toledo  to  Fort 
Wayne  it  has  a  depth  of  four  feet,  and  a  width  of  sixty.  Below  this 
point,  it  is  only  three  feet  deep  and  forty-five  wide.  Its  locks  admit 
Doats  of  a  capacity  of  about  sixty  tons.  It  is  to  be  opened  for  traffic 
through  its  whole  length  in  the  ensuing  spring. 

This  work  was  completed  by  the  State  as  far  as  Lafayette,  a  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  Toledo,  and  two  hundred 
and  forty-nine  from  the  Ohio.  When  the  State  became,  from  the  em- 
barrassment of  its  affairs,  unequal  to  its  farther  construction,  a  condi- 
tional agreement  was  made  with  the  bondholders  of  the  State  for  its 
completion;  the  latter  reserving  the  right  to  resume  the  work,  upon  the 
payment  of  the  sum  which  the  bondholders  had  agreed  to  receive  in 
addition  to  the  cost  of  completing  it.  It  is  believed  mat  the  canal  will 
again  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  State,  by  the  ultimate  payment  of  the 
whole  of  her  debt.  Although  the  construction  of  the  canal  was  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  State,  the  work  has 
proved  one  of  the  efficient  means  by  which  she  has  recovered  from  them 
and  reached  the  high  position  she  now  holds  as  a  leading  State  in  the 
confederacy.  As  far  as  excellence  of  soil  is  concerned,  no  State  pos* 
sesses  superior  resources.  The  canal  opened  an  outlet  for  her  products, 
and  gave  her  the  use  of  means,  which  up  to  its  opening  lay  dormantt 
from  the  difficulty  and  cost  of  reaching  a  market.  The  rapid  increase 
in  the  exports  of  Indian  corn  wiU  illustrate  the  value  of  improvements 
which  facilitate  transportation.  The  exports  of  this  article  Srom  the 
Wabash  valley,  from  insignificance,  rose  to  millions  of  bushels  in  a 
very  few  years  after  the  opening  of  the  canal;  and  Toledo,  its  terminus 
on  Lake  Erie,  is  now  the  chief  port  of  export  for  this  article. 
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Railroads  in  Indiana* 

The  failure  ol  the  State  to  carry  out  her  proposed  system  of  public 
improvements,  and  the  financial  troubles  in  which  she  became  involved, 
put  an  end  for  a  time  to  all  enterprises  of  the  kind,  whether  of  a  public 
or  private  character.  Some  years  were  required  to  make  good  the 
losses  resulting  fi*om  the  great  expansion  of  18d6-'d7,  and  to  allow 
the  public  mind  to  recover  from  the  discouraging  influence  of  the 
reverses  sustained.  As  in  Ohio,  lapse  of  time  brought  greater  means, 
a  more  enlarged  capaci^  to  supenntend  and  execute  works  of  mag- 
nitude, better  defined  objects,  and  a  traffic  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  extensive  lines  of  miprovement.  The  system  proposed  by  the 
State  was,  in  fact,  in  advance  of  the  conditions  required  to  sustain  it. 
It  anticipated  a  state  of  things  which  did  not  exist.  In  commencing 
the  new  movement,  which  has  resulted  so  successfully,  her  people 
haye  followed  and  not  anticipated  their  wants.  They  have  taken  up 
onl^  such  enterprises  as  were  sanctioned  by  the  clearest  evidence  of 
their  necessity,  and  which  could  command  sufficient  support  to  insure 
success.  The  result  has  been  uniformly  favorable ;  ana  the  State  of 
Indiana,  which  but  two  or  three  years  since  had  hardly  a  mile  of 
railroad  within  her  limits,  now  takes  rank  with  our  leading  railroad 
States,  and  is  soon  to  be  third  or  fourth  in  the  extent  of  her  works. 
Her  credit  and  means  have  advanced  with  equal  pace,  and,  though 
one  of  the  new  States,  she  already  occupies  a  prominent  position  m 
the  confederacy. 

There  is  no  State  in  the  Union  that  presents  so  symmetrical  a  sys- 
tem of  railroads  as  Indiana.  Nearly  all  her  great  lines  radiate  from  the 
geofi[raphical  centre  and  capital  of  the  State.  By  this  means  they  are 
all  brought  into  intimate  business  relations  with  one  another,  an  ar- 
rangement which  must  promote  to  a  great  degree  the  advantages  of 
each.  Indianapolis  is  soon  to  be  the  point  of  intersection  of  eight  im- 
portant roads,  viz:  the  JeiTersonville,  Madison  and  Indianapolis,  Law- 
renceburg  and  Indianapolis,  Central,  Bellefontaine,  Peru,  Lafay- 
ette, Terre  Haute,  and  the  New  Albany  and  Salem  roads.  All  these 
roads  will  be  carried,  in  their  respective  directions,  to  the  boundary 
lines  of  the  State.  Their  focus  is  in  the  great  lines  of  railroad  running 
from  the  eastern  States  to  the  Mississippi  river,  and  from  the  Ohio  to 
the  sreat  lakes.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  system  better  devised 
for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  State,  or  of  the 
railroad  companies. 

All  of  these  great  lines,  while  they  have  their  appropriate  and 
ample  belts  of  fertile,  productive  and  well-settled  territory  for  local 
tramc,  occupy  important  routes  for  through-business  and  traveL  The 
Jefiersonville  opens  a  communication  between  the  central  portions 
of  the  State  with  Louisville,  the  second  city  of  the  Ohio  valley;  the 
Madison  and  Indianapolis  ferms  a  similar  connexion  with  Madison, 
an  important  town,  favorably  situated  on  the  Ohio  river  &r  command- 
ing the  trade  of  the  interior;  the  Lawrenceburg  forms  the  connecting 
line  between  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati;  the  Uentral  is  the  direct  ex- 
tension, westward,  ot  the  leading  lines  running  through  central  Ohio; 
the  Indianapolis  and  Bellefontaine  opens  the  outlet  to  the  great  lakes 
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and  the  lines  of  road  traversinc;  northern  Ohio;  the  Peru  connects  the 
capital  and  central  p6rtions  of  the  State  with  the  Wabash  canal,  which 
is  now  the  great  commercial  avenue  for  the  State ;  the  Lafayette  connects 
the  most  important  town  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State  with  the 
central  portions,  and  will  soon  constitute  a  Imk  of  the  treat  line  ex- 
tending to  Chicago ;  the  Terre  Haute  is  the  connecting  line  between 
the  railroad  system  of  the  State  and  Sl  Louis,  and  the  railroads  of 
Illinois;  the  New  Albany  and  Salem  wiU  connect  the  cities  of  Louis- 
ville and  New  Albany,  and  the  lower  portions  of  the  State,  with  the  in- 
terior, by  a  line  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Jefiersonville  road,  and  will 
also  constitute  an  unbroken  line  of  some  two  hundred  and  eighty-five 
miles  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Ohio  river. 

With  the  exception  of  Uie  New  Albany  and  Salem,  all  the  above 
roads  having  the  same  general  direction  may  be  said  to  be  comple- 
ments of  each  other.  The  Central  and  the  Terre  Haute  roads  consti- 
tute, in  a  business  and  commercial  point  of  view,  one  line ;  so  \yth  the 
iiawrenceburg  and  Lafayette,  ana  the  Jefiersonville  and  Peru.  In 
this  manner,  a  system  of  railroads  will  be  feund  adapted  to  promote  the 
highestgood  of  all  the  members  to  it,  and  to  develc^  to  the  utmost  the 
wealth  and  resources  of  the  State,  and  at  the  same  time  fitted  to  be- 
come a  portion  of  a  still  wider  system  embracing  the  whole  country. 

The  system  we  have  described  occupies  an  area  in  the  central  por- 
tions of  the  State  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  square.  In  length 
of  h'ne  and  relative  importance  there  is  great  uniformity  in  the  various 
roads  that  compose  it  They  all  occupy  favorable  routes;  are  all  cal- 
culated to  benefit  each  other ;  and  will  be  rivals  for  the  same  trade  in 
a  slight  degree  only.  The  northern  and  southern  portions  of  the  State 
will  also  be  well  supplied  with  railroad  accommodations.  In  the  southern 
portion,  the  most  important  road  in  progress  is  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi, which  traverses  it  from  east  to  west.  This  work  has  already  been 
sufficiently  noticed  under  "the  railroads  of  Ohio."  The  southwestern 
corner  of  the  State  is  traversed  by  the  Evansville  and  Illinois  road, 
which  is  already  completed  to  Princeton,  and  is  in  progress  to  Terre 
Haute.  When  this  last  point  is  reached,  a  connexion  will  be  formed 
with  the  Central  system,  which  will  be  brought  into  communication  with 
Evansville,  the  most  important  and  flourishing  town  upon  the  lower 
Ohio,  and  also  with  a  raDroad  now  in  progress  leading  from  Hender- 
son, upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  in  Kentucky,  to  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  in  order  to  connect  with  the  roads  terminating  in  that  city. 

The  New  Albany  and  Salem  road  is  an  important  work  for  southern 
Indiana.  At  or  near  Orleans  it  will  form  a  connexion  with  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  railroad,  and  will  thus  constitute  a  convenient  and  di- 
rect route  between  the  cities  of  New  Albany,  Louisville,  and  St.  Louis. 
This  road  will  also  supply  railroad  accommodations  to  an  extensive  and 
important,  but  comparatively  isolated  portion  of  western  Indiana.  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  State,  it  will  perform  a  stiU  more  important 
office  in  opening,  and  that  shortly,  a  communication  between  the  cen- 
tral and  northern  portions  of  Indiana  and  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  line 
of  this  road  extends  fi'om  New  Albany  to  Michigan  City,  (with  a  branch 
to  Indianapolis)  and  thence  to  Chicago,  making  its  entire  length  about 
three  huncfred  and  fifteen  miles.    A  part  of  this  Ime  will  be  composed 
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of  the  Crawfordsvllle  and  Wabash  road,  which  has  been  merged  in  the 
former.  Three  distinct  portions  of  it  are  in  operation,  viz :  from  New 
Albany  to  Orleans;  from  Crawfordsville  to  Latayette;  and  from  Michi- 
gan City  to  Chicago.  The  unfinished  portion  is  well  advanced,  and 
much  of  it  will  be  finished  before  1863,  when  the  whole  will  be  com- 
pleted. 

An  important  work  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  is  the  Indiana 
Northern  road,  and  which  will  be  noticed  with  the  Michigan  Southern 
road,  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  These  two  roads  constitute  a  leading 
line,  as  they  unite  the  most  southerly  portions  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Michi- 
gan, two  important  points  in  the  geography  and  commerce  of  the 
country.  The  great  lakes  occupy  a  basin  extending  500  miles  from 
north  to  south;  and  oppose  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the  direct  extension 
westward  of  the  lines  from  the  northern  States.  All  these  are  deflected 
southwardly,  to  avoid  Lake  Michigan.  Such  is  the  fact  with  a  large 
number  of  roads  in  reforence  to  Lake  Erie;  consequently,  a  line  con- 
nectin^the  southern  shores  of  these  lakes  cannot  fail  to  be  a  work  of  the 
first  importance,  not  only  to  the  travel  and  commerce  of  the  country, 
but  to  its  business  and  revenues.  The  great  favor  with  which  this  pro- 
ject is  regarded  by  the  public,  is  undoubtedly  due  in  part  to  the  above 
considerations.  The  Northern  Indiana  road  traverses  a  portion  of  the 
State  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  which  will  secure  to  it  a  large  local,  as 
well  as  through  traffic. 

Amone  the  proposed  roads,  probably  the  most  important  is  the  Wa- 
bash Valley  line,  which  is  to  extend  from  Toledo,  Ohio,  to  the  boundary 
line  of  nUnois.  A  elance  at  the  accompanying  map  will  convey  a 
better  idea  of  the  value  of  such  a  work,  and  the  intimate  relatbn  it 
will  bear  to  the  commerce  and  travel  of  the  country,  than  any  attempted 
description.  It  will  be  seen  that  Toledo  is  the  most  salient  point  on 
Lake  Erie,  for  all  the  country  lying  to  the  west  and  southwest  of  it. 
It  has  already  become  a  place  of  great  commerce,  by  means  of  the 
Wabash  canal,  and  must  always  be  a  leading  point  in  the  routes 
both  of  business  and  travel.  A  line  of  railroad  connecting  Toledo  and 
St.  Louis  would  coincide  for  a  long  distance  with  the  course  of  the 
Wabash  river.  The  v-alley  of  this  river  is  celebrated  for  its  fertility, 
and  is  filled  with  large  and  flourishinfi[  towns,  which  owe  their  existence 
and  traffic  to  the  canal,  and  are  the  depdts  of  trade  for  the  surrounding 
country.  In  this  manner  an  ample  business  has  been  already  devel- 
oped for  the  support  of  a  first-class  railroad. 

Another  important  project  is  the  projected  road  from  Fort  Wayne  to 
Chicago.  This  is  proposed  as  the  legitimate  extension  of  the  Ohio  and  In- 
diana railroad,  which  has  already  been  noticed  under  the  roads  of  Ohio. 
These  roads  would  constitute  a  direct  line  between  the  great  city  of 
the  Northwest  and  the  railroads  of  central  Ohio.  The  importance 
of  such  an  avenue  must  be  apparent  upon  the  slightest  examination  of 
the  probable  routes  of  travel  and  trade  in  the  West.  T}ie  great  tide  of 
emigration  which  is  flowing  thither  from  the  middle  States  and  Ohio  is 
directed  upon  Chicago,  which  is  the  great  point  of  its  distribution  over 
the  unoccupied  lands  of  the  new  States.  This  city  must  also  become 
an  important  business  and  commercial  point  for  all  the  western  States. 
The  amve  line  is  also  xe|[arded  as  the  appropriate  extension  to  Chicagp       ^ 
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of  the  great  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  lines,  which  will  be  eictended 
to  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  former,  in  central  Ohio. 

An  important  road  is  in  progress,  conmiencing  at  Richmond,  the 
western  terminus  of  the  Dayton  and  Western,  and  Hamilton  and  Eaton 
roads,  and  extending  to  the  Wabash  river,  at  Logansport,  which  it  is 
intended  ultimately  to  carry  forward  to  Chicago.  As  a  through-route, 
its  object  is  to  connect  Cmcinnati  and  Chicago.  Locally,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  Cincinnati  road,  penetrating  a  very  rich  and  productive 
section  of  the  State.  It  is  under  contract  from  Richmond  to  the  Wa- 
bash, by  way  of  Newcastle.  It  will  be  seen  that,  for  the  country  tra- 
versed, it  will  constitute  a  very  direct  and  convenient  outlet  to  its  great 
market,  Cincinnati;  and  it  is  so  situated  as  to  command,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, the  traflSc  of  the  territory  lyinff  to  the  north  of  its  line.  The  route 
proposed  by  this  road,  it  is  believed,  wiU  constitute  the  shortest  route 
Detween  Cmcinnati  and  Chicago. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  construct  a  branch  from  the  Jeffersonville  road, 
commencing  at  or  near  Columbus,  and  extending  as  far  north  as  Union, 
the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Indianapolis  and  Bellefontaine  road,  and 

Erobably  to  Fort  Wayne.  This  extension  is  favored  by  the  city  of 
lOuisviile,  Kentucky,  as  afibrding  means  of  connecting  herself  with 
the  roads  running  east  and  west  through  Ohio,  and  of  securing  a  por- 
tion of  their  trade  and  travel,  which  otherwise  would  be  drawn  to  Cin- 
cinnati. 

The  branch  to  Fort  Wavne  would  probably  run  through  M uncie,  on 
the  Bellefontaine  road,  and.  in  this  manner  a  connexion  would  be  formed 
between  Fort  Wayne  and  Indianapolis.  The  route  for  such  a  road  has 
been  surveyed  and  (bund  favorable,  and  active  measures  are  in  progress 
to  raise  the  necessary  means  for  its  construction. 

The  above  are  the  leadmg  projects  in  the  State.  There  are  several 
others  of  minor  consequence,  among  which  may  be  named  the  Shelby- 
vilie,  Knightstown,  and  Rushville  branches.  There  are  others  pro- 
posed, but  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  call  for  particular  notice. 

laCHIGAK. 

Population  in  1830,  (Territory,^  31,639;  in  1840,  212,267;  in 
1860,397,654.  Area  in  square  miles,  56,243;  inhabitants  to  square 
mile,  7.07. 

The  State  of  Michigan,  so  early  as  1S36,  while  in  her  very  infancy, 
matured  and  commenced  an  elaborate  system  of  internal  improvements, 
by  means  of  railroads  and  canals.  Of  the  latter  none  have  been  con- 
structed: in  fact,  they  were  hardly  commenced.  Of  the  great  lines  of 
railroads,  two,  the  most  important,  have  been  completed,  with  some  de- 
viation from  the  original  plans. 

1.  The  Michigan  Central  railroad  commences  at  Detroit,  and  runs 
firenerally  in  a  western  direction,  to  Lake  Michigan.  It  is  then  de- 
flected southward  and  carried  around  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  to  Chicago,  the  whole  length  of  line  being  282  miles.  It 
was  completed  to  Lake  Michigan,  at  New  Bufialo,  two  or  three  years 
since,  but  was  extended  to  Chicago  within  a  few  months  only.  This 
work  is  in  every  point  of  view  most  importanty  saving  die  necessity  of 
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a  long  and  expensive  detour  by  way  of  Mackinaw,  in  travelling  from 
east  to  west,  and  having  proved  of  great  convenience  to  the  travelling 
and  business  public.  This  road  was  commenced  by  the  State  of 
Michigan,  under  whose  auspices  about  126  miles  of  the  eastern  portion 
of  it  were  constructed.  The  State  becoming  embarrassed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  injudicious  management  of  her  affairs,  the  road  was  sold 
lo  a  private  company  in  the  latter  part  of  1846,  by  whom  the  work  of 
construction  was  immediately  resumed,  and  prosecuted  with  great 
vigor  to  its  termination,  at  Chicago.  Since  its  completion  it  has  proved 
very  productive.  Its  importance  as  a  great  through-link,  between 
the  East  and  the  West,  will  be  greatly  increased  by  the  construction  of 
the  great  Western  railroad  of  Canada,  which  will  be  completed  during 
the  coming  year.  When  that  road  shall  be  opened,  a  direct  route,  in 
connexion  with  the  above  roads,  will  be  afibrded  to  the  travel  from  the 
eastern  States  to  Chicago,  the  great  central  point  of  the  northwestern 
trade  and  travel. 

2.  Michigan  Southern  railroad.  Like  the  Central  road,  the  Michigan 
Southern  was  formerly  a  State  work,  and  as  such,  was  opened  to  Adrian, 
36  miles  from  Monroe,  its  eastern  terminus.  On  the  failure  of  the 
State,  its  farther  progress  was  abandoned ;  but  after  a  lapse  of  some 
years  it  was  sold  to  a  private  company,  by  whom  it  has,  in  connexion 
with  the  Indiana  Northern  road,  oeen  recently  extended  to  Chicago. 
The  distance  between  the  termini  is  243  miles.  It  was  originally  in- 
tended to  carry  this  road  through  the  southern  tier  of  counties  to  New 
Buffalo ;  but  this  plan  was  abandoned  by  the  present  company,  and, 
after  running  about  130  miles  in  Micnigan,  the  line  was  deflected 
into  Indiana,  and  on  this  portion  constructed  under  a  charter  granted 
by  that  State.  This  road  is  also  connected  with  Toledo,  on  Lake 
Erie,  and  will  be  shortly  connected  with  the  railroads  of  Ohio ;  and  it 
may  be  confidently  expected,  that  by  the  first  of  January  next  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  railroad  will  exist  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  1,000  miles.  The  Michigan  Southern  and  Indiana 
Northern  may  both  be  regarded  as  belongmg  to  one  interest,  and  as 
forming  in  fact  one  line.  Though  recently  opened  for  business,  its 
prospects  are  very  favorable.  In  the  hands. of  its  present  managers,  it 
nas  been  prosecuted  with  energy  and  success ;  ana,  as  the  general  di- 
rection of  its  line  coincides  with  the  southern  shores  of  Lakes  Erie  and 
Michigan,  it  is  diflicult  to  find  a  more  important  line  of  road.  Its 
success  since  its  opening  fully  justifies  the  sagacity  and  foresight  of  the 
parties  by  whom  its  extension  was  planned  and  executed. 

The  local  trade  both  of  tlie  Central  and  Southern  roads  is  supplied 
by  an  ample  belt  of  fertile,  well-settled  and  highly  productive  country, 
which  alone  would  yield  sufficient  support,  entirely  independent  of 
through-traffic.  Both  are  intended  to  form  important  parts  of  independ- 
ent through-routes  from  Boston  and  New  York  to  Chicago— one  on 
the  north,  the  other  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie — and  must 
become  intimately  identified  with  important  routes  of  commerce  and 
traveL 

A  railroad  Srom  Green  Bay  to  Lake  Superior  is  an  important  pro- 
ject, and  will  prove  of  great  convenience  to  the  mining  districts  on  the 
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southern  shores  of  the  latter,  which  for  a  ccKisiderable  portion  of  the 
year  are  inaccessible.  This  work  is  indispensable  to  the  proper  de- 
velopment of  the  vast  mineral  resources  of  that  great  region.  Its  route 
is  the  best  that  could  be  adopted  for  immediate  exigencies.  The  line  of 
the  road  is  under  survey ;  and  it  is  believed  that  its  construction  will  be 
immediatelv  commencedy  an  amount  of  business  sufficient  to  furnish  a 
considerable  traffic  being  already  developed  on  its  northern  terminus. 
A  road  is  also  proposed,  and  will  undoubtedly  in  a  few  years  be  con- 
structed, extending  from  Detroit  to  Toledo,  with  a  view  to  enable  the 
great  Western  railroad  of  Canada  to  form  a  connexion  with  the  lines 
of  the  United  States. 

ILLDTOia 

Population  in  1830,  157,446;  in  1840,  476,183;  in  1850,  851,470. 
Area  in  square  miles,  55,405 ;  inhabitants  to  square  mile,  15.36. 

There  is  a  remarkable  similarity  between  the  histories  of  the  States 
of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  so  far  as  their  respective  systems  of  internal 
improvements  are  concerned.  Both  systems  were  commenced  about 
the  same  period;  both  States  became  involved  in  similar  financial  em- 
barrassments ;  and  both  abandoned  the  prosecution  of  their  respective 
works — most  of  which  have  been  either  discontinued  entirely,  or  have 

Sassed  into  private  hands.  While  this  parallel  exists  between  the  two, 
ilinois  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  a  much  newer  State, 
possessing  smaller  means,  and  consequently  requiring  a  longer  time  to 
recover  from  her  embarrassments.  As  in  her  first  efforts  she  imitated 
the  examples  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  so  she  is  a^ain  following  closely  in 
their  footsteps,  in  the  new  career  upon  which  sne  hajB  just  entered. 

The  lUinouand  Michigan  canal.  This  canal  is  almost  the  only  improve- 
ment which  Illinois  has  to  show  for  the  vast  debt  she  has  incurred  tor  her 
Eublic  works.  It  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  her  bond-holders,  and 
as  been  completed  by  them  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  its  kindred 
work,  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal.  It  extends  from  Chicago  to  Peru, 
at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Illinois  river.  It  was  commenced  iq 
1836,  and  completed  in  1848.  It  is  60  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  deep. 
The  locks  have  a  capacity  for  boats  of  150  tons*  Its  length  is  100 
miles,  and  its  summit-level  is  8  feet  only  above  Lake  Michiffan.  The 
original  plan  was  to  feed  it  directly  fi-om  the  lake;  but  as  this  involved 
a  very  large  expenditure,  it  was  at^andoned. 

The  canal  was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1848,  since  which  time  it  has 
done  a  successful  business.  Like  the  WabasiJi  canal,  its  direction 
coincides  with  the  usual  route  of  commerce  and  travel.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  a  more  favorable  route  for  such  a  work.  It  con- 
nects the  lakes  with  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Mississippi  at  their 
nearest  approach  to  each  other.  Between  these  great  water-courses 
an  immense  trade  must  always  exist.  The  former  penetrates  higU 
northern  regions,  and  the  latter  traverses  a  country  abounding  in  many 
tropical  productions.  With  the  canal  they  constitute  a  natural  route  of 
commerce ;  and  as  the  eastern  are  the  great  markets  for  the  products 
of  the  western  States,  this  work  must  form  one  of  the  leading  channels 
of  commerce  between  these  two  divisions  of  the  country.   Au  that  waa 
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wanting  to  secure  a  large  portion  of  the  products  of  the  Northwest  to 
the  hike  and  Erie  canal  routes  was  an  outlet  for  them.  This  the  Illinois 
cancil  first  supplied.  The  effect  of  its  opening  has  been,  in  fact,  to  turn 
an  immense  tide  of  business  from  its  old  channel,  by  the  Mississippi 
river,  to  the  new  one  by  the  lakes. 

The  influence  of  this  work  is  already  seen  in  the  impulse  it  has  given 
to  the  growth  and  trade  of  Chicago;  in  the  change  it  has  effected  in  the 
direction  of  the  products  of  Illinois,  and  other  western  States,  to  mar- 
ket, and  of  merchandise  imported  into  the  same  sections  of  countrj*. 

Were  its  capacity  equal  to  the  business  which  will  soon  be  thrown 
upon  it,  and  were  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  UMvigablc  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  canal  would  be  able  to  en- 
gross a  large  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  country  west  and  southwest 
of  Lake  Michigan,  and  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Missouri  rivers.  As  it 
is,  it  is  preparing  the  way  for  a  great  diversion  of  that  trade  to  the 
lakes  and  the  northern  route.  The  railroads  now  in  progress  in  Illinois 
will  soon  come  to  its  aid,  and  supply  the  want  of  an  uninterrupted 
navigation  in  the  western  rivers. 

Railroads  in  Illinois, 

The  system  of  improvements  first  proposed  by  the  State  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  thirty-six  contemplated  a  very  large  number  of  rail- 
roads, traversing  every  portion  of  the  State.  The  more  important 
of  these  were  the  lUinois  Central,  the  Edwardsville  and  Shawnee- 
town,  the  Quincy  and  Danville,  the  Alton  and  Terre  Haute,  the 
Mount  Carmel  and  Alton,  and  the  Peoria  and  Warsaw  roads.  After 
the  expenditure  of  large  sums  upon  these  lines  they  were  all  ultimately 
abandoned,  and  the  improvements  made  have  mostly  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  private  cortipanies.  No  portion  of  any  of  the  lines  commenced 
has  been  opened,  with  the  exception  of  the  link  in  the  Quincy  and 
Danville  railroad,  extending  from  Springfield  to  the  Illinois  river.  With 
a  few  exceptions,  the  work  done  upon  the  various  proposed  lines  is  of 
little  value  to  the  companies  which  have  resumed  their  construction. 

The  recent  railroad  movement  in  Illinois  dales  oiily  two  or  three 
years  prior  to  the  present  time.  It  has  the  same  gencnd  character  as 
those  already  noted  in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  Tlie  c*onstruction  of  roads 
in  this  SVdie/ollaws  instead  of  anticijiating  the  wants  of  the  community, 
and  proceeds  in  a  legitimate  and  business-like  manner,  which  promises 
the  most  satisfactory  results. 

The  State  of  Illinois  is  one  of  the  largest  States  of  the  confederation 
in  area,  and  probably  is  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  extent  of  her  re- 
sources. Over  her  whole  surface  she  has  a  soil  of  inexhaustible  fer- 
tility, a  large  portion  of  which  covers  vast  beds  of  coal,  in  connexion 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  iron  ore.  The  richness  of  her  lead  mines 
is  well  known.  Her  commercial  advantages  are  equal  to  lhosc3  of 
any  western  State.  Upon  her  western  boundary  is  the  Mississippi  river  J 
upon  her  southern,  and  a  larce  portion  of  her  eastern  border,  are  the 
Ohio  and  Wabash.  The  northern  part  of  the  State  is  washed  by  Lake 
Michigan,  which  is  accessible  by  ships  of  three  hundred  tons  burden 
from  the  ocean.  Her  central  portions  are  penetrated  by  the  Illinois 
river,  one  of  the  most  favorable  in  the  West  for  the  purposes  of 
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navigation.  All  these  water-courses  afibrd  convenient  outlets  for  the 
products  of  her  soil,  and  contribute  incalculably  to  her  prosperity. 

The  city  of  Chicago  has  now  become,  and  must  always  remain,  the 
emporium  of  the  State.  It  is  the  great  pivot  upon  which  the  rail- 
road system  of  the  State  turns.  Most  ot  the  lines  in  progress  are 
constructed  with  express  reference  to  this  point.  All  running  in  a 
northerly  and  southerly  direction  look  to  that  city  as  the  northern 
terminus.  The  same  may  be  said  of  those  traversing  the  northern 
portion  of  the  State  in  an  easterly  and  westerly  direction.  The  principal 
exceptions  to  this  rule  are  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  railroad,  runmng 
from  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis,  the  Terre  Haute  and  Alton  railroad,  and 
the  proposed  roads  fropi  Peoria  and  Springfield  to  Lafayette,  in  Indi- 
ana. There  will  undoubtedly  be  other  roads  constructed  in  different 
portions  of  the  State,  having  no  direct  reference  to  Chicago;  but  such 
only  are  referred  to  as  are  already  in  progress. 

The  great  line,  traversing  the  State  from  north  to  south,  will  be  the 
Illinois  Central  railroad.  This  road  was  commenced  by  the  State  in 
1S37,  but  was  soon  abandoned,  with  all  other  projects  of  a  similar 
character.  It  commences  at  Cairo,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  rivers ;  and,  after  running  in  nearly  a  du'ect  northerly  course 
for  about  120  miles,  divides  into  two  branches,  one  branch  running  to 
the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  the  State,  by  way  of  Peru,  on  the 
Illinois  river;  and  the  other  in  a  very  direct  course  to  Chicago.  Its 
whole  length  will  be  700  miles — a  greater  extent  of  line  than  any  other 
chartered  line  in  the  United  States.  The  construction  of  this  road  is 
secured  by  recent  munificent  grants  of  lands  by  the  general  govern- 
ment, which  amount  to  2,500,000  acres,  most  of  which  lie  upon  the 
immediate  line  of  the  road.  The  road  will  be  completed  in  about  four 
years  from  the  present  time ;  and,  when  constructed,  will  constitute  a 
^and  central  avenue  through  the  State,  from  north  to  south,  which  must 
m  the  end  become  the  trunk  of  many  connecting  and  dependent  roads. 

The  progress  made  by  the  Central  road,  and  the  certainty  of  its 
early  completion,  has  given  a  great  impulse  to  the  public  sentiment  of 
the  State  in  favor  of  similar  projects.  Numerous  lines  are  in  progress 
or  projected  in  every  portion  of  it.  The  line  itself  will  supply  a 
vast  amount  ot  railroad  accommodation  to  the  people  of  Illinois.  As 
a  State  work  it  is  a  magnificent  project.  It  is  equally  conspicu- 
ous as  a  part  of  a  great  national  line.  In  connexion  with  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio  railroad  it  forms  a  direct  and  uniform  line  of  railroad,  ex- 
tending north  and  south  for  a  distance  of  more  than  900  miles,  travers- 
ino[,  in  this  distance,  great  varieties  of  climate  and  production.  By 
taking  the  above  route  a  traveller  may  pass  frotn  latitude  29°  to  42° 
north  in  a  little  more  than  24  hours.  A  road  possessing  such  ad- 
vantages cannot  fidl  to  command  an  immense  traffic  and  travel,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  local  resources. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Central  railroad,  most  of  the  great  routes 
of  travel  and  commerce  through  the  State  must  run  firom  eaiit  to  west 
The  more  important  of  these  are  the  following: 

Qalena  and  Chicago* — This  is  the  longest  line  of  railroad  in  opera- 
tion in  the  State.  It  is  now  completed  to  Rockibrd,  a  distance  of  95 
miles.    At  Freeport,  124  miles  n:om  Chicago,  it  will  form  a  juncUon 
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with  the  Illinois  Central  road,  by  which  it  will  be  carried  forward  to 
Galena,  180  miles  from  its  eastern  terminus.  This  road  has  been  one 
of  the  most  successfiil  and  productive  works  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  not  embraced  in  the  original  system  marked  out  by 
the  State ;  and  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  wisdom  of  adapting 
railroad  projects  to  the  known  wants  of  business,  rather  than  of  at- 
tempting to  anticipate  such  wants  by  the  construction  of  a  system 
founded  on  doubtfid  contingencies. 

The  easterly  portion  of  the  above  line  forms  the  trunk  of  two  other 
roads,  one  of  which,  the  St.  Charles  branch,  extends  from  its  junction 
with  the  Galena  and  Chicago  road,  in  a  very  direct  course,  to  the 
Mississippi  river,  at  Albany ;  and  the  other,  the  Aurora  branch,  which 
is  under  contract,  to  Galesburg,  (the  northerly  point  on  the  Peoria 
and  Oquawka  railroad,)  a  distance  of  about  125  miles.  This  road 
will  be  carried  still  further,  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to  Quincy, 
by  means  of  the  Central  Military  Tract  and  the  Northern  Cross 
roads,  also  in  progress  of  c*onstruction.  The  distance  from  Quincy  to 
Galesburfi^,  by  the  above  road,  is  about  120  miles,  making  the  entire 
distance  between  Chicago  and  Quincy  about  280  miles.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  Michigan  Central  railroad  will  extend  efficient  aid  to  the 
last  named  line. 

The  Galena  and  Chicago  railroad  has  exerted  a  very  decided  influ- 
ence in  promoting  the  growth  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  which  advanced 
in  population  from  4,470  to  40,000  from  1840  to  1862. 

Rock  Island  and  Chicago  railroad. — This  road  follows  the  valley  of 
the  Illinois  and  its  branches,  from  Chicago  to  Peru,  a  distance  of  100 
miles;  from  which  place  it  takes  a  more  westerly  direction,  to  Rock 
island,  a  distance  of  eighty  miles,  making  the  whole  length  of  line  180 
miles.  The  first  division  to  Peru  will  be  completed  by  the  first  of 
January  next,  and  the  whole  in  season  for  the  winter  business  of  1853. 
It  is,  in  many  respects,  an  importfmt  line.  It  will  connect  Chicago  with 
the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Illinois  river,  between  which  points 
an  immense  travel  and  trade  must  always  exist.  It  has  the  great 
advantage  of  striking  the  Mississippi  river  upon  the  same  parallel  of 
latitude  with  the  southern  shores  oi  Lakes  Erie  and  Michigan,  and  at 
the  best  point  for  bridging  that  river  below  St.  Anthony's  Falls.  Rock 
island  is  very  nearly  in  the  same  parallel  with  Council  Bluffs,  the  pro- 
posed point  for  carrying  a  railroad  across  the  Missouri,  running  west- 
ward toward  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  grade  and  curves  of  this  road 
are  favorable,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  become  one  oi*  the  most  important 
avenues  of  trade  and  travel  extending  westward  firom  Chicago.  The 
means  for  its  construction  are  furnished  chiefly  by  eastern  capitalists, 
who  took  up  the  project  on  account  of  die  strength  of  its  position. 

Peoria  and  Oquawka-  railroad. — The  next  line  of  railroad  travers- 
ing the  State,  from  east  to  west,  is  the  Peoria  and  Oquawka,  C9mmenc- 
ing  at  the  Mississippi  river  opposite  Burlington,  the  largest  and  most 
commercial  town  in  Iowa,  and  running  to  Peoria,  on  the  Illinois  river. 
The  distance  between  the  two  points  is  about  80  miles.  From  Peoria 
it  is  proposed  to  extend  this  road  easterly,  striking  the  Wabash  valley 
at  Lafayette,  or  at  Logansport,  or  at  both  these  places.  The  first 
division  only  of  this  great  Ime,  extending  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
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Illinois,  is  in  progress.  But  when  the  importance  of  the  proposed  ex- 
tension is  considered,  and  the  relation  it  will  sustain  to  the  railroads  of 
the  States  lying  eastward,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  its  commence- 
znent  and  construction  at  no  distant  day. 

Northern  Cros$  railroad. — This  name  is  usually  applied  to  the  line  of 
road  commencing  at  Quincy,  on  the  Mis^sissippi  river,  extending  to  the 
Indiana  State  line  near  Danville,  Illinois,  and  running  through  Naples, 
Springfield,  and  Decatur.  This  is  one  of  the  projects  embraced  in  the 
State  system  of  improvements ;  and  upon  it  a  much  larger  amount  of 
work  was  done  than  upon  any  other  line.  The  work  executed  by 
the  State  has  since  passed  into  the  hands  of  private  companies,  by  one 
of  which  the  portion  of  the  line  extending  from  Springfield,  the  capital 
of  the  State,  to  the  Illinois  river,  and  commonly  known  as  the  Spring- 
field and  Meredosia  railroad,  has  been  completed.  The  portion  of 
the  above  line  from  Quincy  to  the  Illinois  is  also  in  progress,  by 
another  company.  From  Springfield  eastward,  the  work  of  construc- 
tion is  also  about  to  be  resumed.  From  Decatur,  two  branches  will 
probably  be  constructed,  one  extending  to  Terre  Haute,  and  the  other 
in  a  more  northerly  direction  towards  Lafayette.  It  may  b^  stated, 
that  the  westerly  division  of  this  road,  extending  fi-om  Quincy  to  Clay- 
ton, will  form  the  base  of  the  line  of  railroads  now  in  progress  to 
Chicago,  under  the  title  of  the  Central  Military  Tract  and  Aurora 
Branch  railroads,  already  referred  to. 

Alton  and  Savguman  railroad. — This  important  line  of  railroad  ex- 
tends fi'om  Alton  to  Springfield,  the  capital  of  the  Stale,  a  distance  of 
72  miles.  It  has  been  recently  opened  for  business.  It  forms  an 
appropriate  outlet  from  the  central  portions  of  the  State  to  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  Its  local  consequence  is  greatly  increased  by  the  prospect 
ot  Its  becoming  a  link  in  the  line  of  railroad  from  Chicago  to  Alton  and 
St.  Louis.  By  reference  to  the  annexed  map,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Springfield  lies  very  nearly  on  a  direct  line  between  the  above  cities. 
The  division  of  this  line  from  Springfield  to  Bloomington  is  already 
under  contract,  from  whence  it  will  be  carried  direct  to  Chicago,  or 
unite  with  the  Rock  Island  road  at  Morris.  This  connexion  would 
form  a  very  direct  and  convenient  route  between  the  termini  named- 
The  cities  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  will  probably  always  remain  (with 
the  exception  of  Cincinnati)  the  great  cities  of  the  West ;  and  the  line 
that  will  connect  them  possesses,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  national  im- 
portance. The  fact  that  it  connects  Lake  Michigan  with  the  Missis- 
sippi on  a  great  and  convenient  route  of  travel  between  them,  can- 
not fail  to  give  it  rank  among  our  leading  works. 

In  the  central  portion  of  Illinois  are  several  lines  having  a  general 
eastern  and  western  direction.  Among  the  more  important  of  these 
may  be  named  the  Western  and  Atlantic,  the  Terre  Haute  and  Altony 
andf  a  joad  from  Terre  Haute  to  Springfield,  the  capital  of  the  State. 

The  Atlantic  and  Mississippi  road  is  now  the  only  Hnk  wanting  in  a 
great  chain  of  railroads  extending  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Atlantic.  Its 
line  is  identical  with  the  convenient  route  between  that  and  all  the 
leading  eastern  cities.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  Misnssijipi  trunk  of 
all  the  roads  in  central  Ohio  and  Indiana  running  east  and  west.  The 
importance  of  this  road  to  the  general  system  of  the  country  is  well 
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shown  by  the  accdmpanying  map.  The  city  of  St.  Louis  is  one  of  the 
great  depots  of  trade  in  the  interior,  between  which  and  the  Atlantic 
cities  there  exists  a  vast  commerce  and  travel.  As  a  through-route, 
there  is  none  in  the  country  offering  better  prospects  of  a  lucrative 
traffic.  It  is  regarded  with  great  favor  by  the  public,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  its  stock  will  be  eagerly  sought  by  eastern  capitalist^. 
The  whole  line  will  be  placed  immediately  under  contract  for  comple- 
tion, within  the  shortest  practicable  period. 

The  country  traversed  by  the  road  is  a  very  fertile  portion  of  the 
State,  and  wiU  supply  the  usual  amount  of  local  tiuffic  for  a  western 
road. 

l^erre  Haute  and  Alton  railroad, — This  project  has  the  same  general 
direcdon  and  object  with  the  one  last  described.  One  of  the  leading 
objects  in  its  construction  is  to  promote  the  increase  of  the  city  of  Alton, 
its  Mississippi  terminus.  It  traverses  a  fertile  and  well  cultivated  por- 
tion of  the  State,  and  is  sufficiently  removed  from  the  Mississippi  and 
Adantic  to  command  a  large  local  trade.  The  whole  line  of  this  road 
is  under  contract  for  completion  within  three  years  from  this  time,  and 
several  portions  of  it  are  in  progress. 

The  proposed  road  from  Terre  Haute  to  Springfield,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  an  important  link  to  connect  the  roads  of  Indiana  with  the  Central 
Illinois  and  with  the  Northern  Cross  roads.  Measures  are  in  pro- 
gress to  place  this  road  under  contract,  which  promise  its  speedy  com- 
pletion. 

A  railroad  is  also  proposed  from  Mount  Cnrmel,  on  the  Illinois  river, 
to  Alton.  This  is  one  of  the  projects  which  were  included  in  the  State 
system  of  1837.  A  portion  of  the  eastern  end  of  this  line  was  graded 
by  the  State.  These  improvements  have  gone  into  the  hands  of  a 
private  company,  by  which  the  road  will  be  completed  from  Mount 
Curmel  to  Alton,  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles.  This  road  will 
probably  be  extended  to  Princetown,  Indiana,  in  order  to  form  a  con- 
nexion with  the  Evansville  and  Illinois  road. 

The  Ohio  and  Mississippi  road,  one  of  the  most  important  projects 
in  the  State,  has  already  oeen  noticed  under  the  head  of  Ohio. 

HISSOUBL 

Populadon  in  1830,  140,455 ;  in  1840,  383,702 ;  in  1860,  382,043. 
Area  in  square  miles,  67,380 ;  inhabitants  to  square  mile,  10.12. 

No  effort  was  made  in  this  State  toward  the  construction  either  of  rail- 
roads or  of  canals  till  within  a  recent  period.  This  was  partly  owing 
to  the  fact  of  its  being  a  frontier  State,  in  which  the  necessity  of 
railroads  is  less  felt,  than  in  those  so  situated  as  to  become  thorough- 
fares for  their  neighbors ;  and  partly  to  the  sparseness  of  the  popula- 
lation  in  nearly  every  portion  of  the  Stnte.  At  the  session  of  the 
legislature  of  1851,  the  State  agreed  to  lend  its  credit  to  two  great  lines 
of  railroad:  the  Pacific  road,  commencing  at  St.  Louis,  and  running 
to  the  west  line  of  the  State,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Missouri  river; 
and  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph^s  road,  extending  from  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Missouri,  on  the  north  side  of  the  latter,  and  connecting  the 
places  named.    The  amount  of  aid  voted  was  $2,000,000  to  the  for- 
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mer,  and  $1,500,000  to  the  latter;  the  loans  not  to  become  available 
until  each  company  should  have  obtained  $1,000,000  of  private  strxrk, 
and  then  only  so  fast  as  equal  portions  of  stock  subscriptions  should  be 
paid  up  and  expended.  When  either  company  shall  have  expended 
$50,000,  they  are  entitled  to  call  upon  the  State  for  its  bonds  to 
an  equal  amount,  as  security  for  which,  the  latter  holds  a  lien  upon  the 
road  and  all  the  property  of  the  companies.  The  State  aid  will  pro- 
bably be  increased  to  meet  one-half  the  cost  of  both  roads.  Although 
local  considerations  are  the  primary  motive  in  the  construction  of  the 
above  roads,  the  projectors  look  to  their  ultimate  extension  to  the 
Pacific  ocean.  Although  their  eastern  termini  are  somewhat  widely 
separated,  they  approach  each  other  as  they  proceed  westwurd,  and 
would  meet  beyond  the  Missouri  river,  if  prolonged  in  their  general 
directions.  As  local  roads,  they  are  of  great  importance.  They  will, 
when  completed,  add  much  to  the  convenience  of  the  emigrant  and 
pioneer,  by  materially  reducing  the  long  and  tedious  journey  on  foot 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  western  boundaiy  of  our  settled  territory. 
In  connexion  with  the  great  lines  of  railroad  lying  to  the  east,  they 
would  form  a  part  of  a  line  across  the  continent,  from  one  ocean  to  the 
other.  Every  mile  we  advance  westward,  is  so  much  gained  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  a  work  destined  to  be  the  crowning  achievement 
of  modem  energy  and  science.  Private  enterprise  will  soon  have  ac- 
complished so  much,  as  to  leave  the  portion  that  must  devolve  upon  the 
general  government  a  comparatively  easy  task.  It  private  companies 
with  their  unaided  means  can  accomplish  more  than  naif  of  this  work, 
certainly  what  remains  is  not  of  such  vast  magnitude,  as  to  intimidate 
the  collective  energies  and  power  of  a  great  nation. 

Rapid  progress  is  now  making  in  the  construction  of  the  above  roads; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  speedy  completion. 

In  addition  to  the  original  object  of  the  Pacific  railroad,  its  eastern 
portion  will  probably  be  made  the  trunk  of  a  branch  extending  to  the 
mineral  districts  of  the  southwestern  poitions  of  the  State,  which  are 
extremely  rich  in  iron,  lead,  and  copper.  These  great  resources  still 
remain  undeveloped,  from  the  want  of  a  suitable  outlet,  which  the 
above  road  will  create ;  and  measures  are  now  in  progress  for  its  con- 
struction. It  is  also  proposed  to  make  this  branch  a  portion  of  a  gi*eat 
line  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  upon  the  west  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. This  latter  project  is  attracting  much  attention,  and  though  the 
means  do  not  now  exist  for  its  construction,  the  eventual  realization  of 
this  project  can  hardly  be  doubted. 

WISCONSIN. 

Population  in  1840,  (Territory,)  30,945;  in  1850,  306,191.  Area 
in  square  miles,  53,924;  inhabitants  to  square  mile,  5.65. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin,  though  in  1840  it  numbered  only  30,000 
inhabitants,  is  already  in  possession  of  a  first-class  line,  a  considerable 
portion  of  which  is  in  operation — the  Milwaukie  and  Mississippi  rail- 
road. This  line  of  road  commences  at  RL'lwaukie,  the  leading  town  in 
the  Slate,  and  extends  in  a  westerly  direction,  running  through  the 
capital  lo  the  Mississippi,  at  Prairie  du  Chicn,  a  distance  of  about  200 
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mfles.  It  is  already  in  operation  to  Whitewater,  a  distance  of  60  miles, 
and  will  be  completed  to  Rock  river  during  the  commg  autumn.  It 
was  commenced  in  1850,  and  owes  its  birth  and  prosecution  to  the  en- 
terprise and  capital  of  the  city  of  Milwaukie.  It  is  the  most  northerly 
railroad  yet  projected,  running  from  Lake  Michigan  westward,  with  the 
advantage  of  offering  the  cheapest  outlet  for  all  the  country  lying  north 
and  west  of  its  terminus  on  the  Mississippi  river.  It  traverses  a  most 
beautiful  region  of  country,  and  bids  fau*  to  become  a  successful  and 
lucrative  road,  as  it  occupies  a  favorable  route,  and  will  be  constructed 
at  low  cost  It  is  distinguished  by  being  constructed  at  a  much  earlier 
period  in  the  history  of  a  iState  than  any  similar  work;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  wonderful  illustration  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Western 
country,  that  in  the  short  space  of  ten  years  a  wilderness  has  been 
reclaimed  and  brought  into  hi^h  cultivation,  and  been  filled  with  a 
thriving  and  prosperous  people,  ]n  possession  of  all  those  contrivances 
in  aid  of  labor  and  in  promotion  of  social  and  material  advantages,  the 
results  of  modern  science  and  skill,  and  of  which  many  richer  and  older 
communities  have  not  as  yet  availed  themselves.  As  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration moves  westward,  it  carries  with  it  all  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  the  eastern  States;  so  that  a  person  may  travel  to  the  very 
verge  of  western  settlement  without  being  conscious  of  any  change, 
save  in  the  natural  features  of  the  country. 

Another  important  line  projected  in  Wisconsin  is  the  Fond  du  Lac 
and  Rock  River  Valley  raiu'oad,  extending  from  Fond  du  Lac,  on  Lake 
Winnebago,  in  a  southwesterly  course  to  Janesville,  whence  it  takes  a 
southeasterly  course  to  Chicago.  The  entire  length  of  this  road  is  about 
215  miles.  It  is  in  course  of  construction  at  both  ends,  and  a  portion  of 
the  line,  near  Fond  du  Lac,  will  soon  be  in  operation.  From  Fond  du 
Lac,  it  is  in  contemplation  to  extend  a  branch  to  the  western  extremity  of 
Lake  Superior,  for  which  a  favorable  route  is  said  to  exist  This  ex- 
tension would  even  now  be  of  great  ufHity  in  giving  access  to  the  vast 
extent  of  fertile  country  lying  west  of  the  great  lake,  which  is  becoming 
an  attractive  field  for.  emigrants;  and  should  Congress  favor  this  pro- 
posed line  by  a  grant,  its  immediate  construction  would  be  the  result 
Such  a  road  will  ultimately  be  found  indispensable  to  the  settlement  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  Minnesota  Territory,  and  will  probably  receive 
encouragement  from  the  general  government,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting tnis  object  and  opening  to  a  market  an  important  and  valuable 
portion  of  its  domain. 

The  whole  route  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  and  Rock  River  Valley  rail- 
road runs  through  an  extremely  fertile  country.  One  of  the  objects  of 
the  road,  from  which  it  will  derive  lucrative  employment,  is  in  the  dis- 
tribution over  the  State  of  the  lumber  which  grows  upon  the  rivers 
flowing  into  Lake  Winnebaijo.  Works  are  now  in  progress,  which  will 
soon  allow  vessels  navigatmg  Lake  Erie  to  reach  Lake  Winnebago^ 
adding  much  to  the  business  and  prosperity  of  the  above  road. 

Works  are  also  in  progress  for  unitmg  the  Wisconsin  and  Fox  rivers 
by  a  canal,  which  snali  admit  steam ooats  of  the  capacity  of  those 
ncivigating  the  rivers.  By  reference  to  the  maps  it  will  be  seen  that 
these  rivers  approach  each  other  very  nearly,  the  distance  between 
them  being  less  than  two  miles,  and  the  separation  consisting  only  of  a 
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gtrip  of  low  land,  submerged  at  high  water,  and  allowing  the  passage 
of  small  boats  from  one  to  tlie  other.  This  canal  is  nearly  completed, 
and  when  opened  will  allow  the  passage  of  steamboats  from  the  lakes 
to  the  Mississippi  river. 

A  railroad  is  also  proposed  from  Dubuque,  on  the  Mississippi  river, 
to  Lake  Michigan,  passing  through  the  southern  tier  of  counties  in  the 
8tate.  Such  a  road  would  make  the  town  of  Janesville  a  point  from 
which  it  would  be  carried  forward,  by  roads  in  progress,  to  the  towns 
of  Chicago  and  Milwaukie. 

IOWA. 

Populalion  in  1840,  (Territory,)  43,112;  in  1860,  192,214.  Area 
in  square  miles,  50,914 ;  inhabitants  to  square  mile,  3.77. 

No  railroad  has  yet  been  commenced  in  Iowa,  though  several  com- 

Eanies  have  been  organized  for  their  construction.  It  will  be  recol- 
icted  that  some  ten  years  since,  the  State  had  only  about  50,000 
people.  It  has  now  probably  about  300,000,  moTst  of  whom  are  settled 
m  tne  neighborhood  of  navigable  rivers ;  and  on  this  account  the  ne- 
cessity of  railroads  has  not  been  so  much  felt  as  it  would  otherwise 
have  been.  As  Iowa  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  States  of  the  West, 
ranking  among  the  first  in  extent  and  natural  resources ;  and  as  the 
aurfiice  of  its  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  cheap  and  expeditious  con- 
struction of  railroads,  and  the  State  is  filling  up  with  great  rapidity, 
with  an  enterprising  and  vigorous  people,  we  cannot  expect  that  she 
will  long  be  behind  her  sister  States  in  the  construction  of  works  so 
important  to  the  prosperity  and  progress  of  any  people. 

The  most  impoitijnt  of  the  proposed  roads  m  Iowa  are  the  lines 
leading  from  Rock  Island  to  Council  Bluffs ;  from  Dubuque  to  Keokuk ; 
and  from  Burlington  to  the  Missouri  river.  The  first  of  these  extends 
west  upon  the  parallel  of  the  soffthern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  Rock 
island  is  believed  to  be  the  best  point  for  the  passage  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  and  Council  Bluffs  for  that  of  the  Missouri.  These  facts  show 
the  prospective  importance  of  this  line. 

The  object  of  the  Dubuque  and  Keokuk  line  is  to  cut  off  the  bend 
in  the  Mississippi  river,  and  to  avoid  the  rapids,  which  are  a  serious 
obstruction  to  navigation. 

The  proiect  from  Burlington  to  the  Missouri  has  the  same  general 
object  as  the  Rock  Island  and  Council  Bluffs  road.  No  one  of  the 
above  projected  improvements  has  been  commenced,  though  measures 
for  the  purpose  are  in  progi'ess. 

KAILROADS  IK  THE  BRITISH  PROVINCES. 

As  the  provincial  railroads  are  to  be  intimately  connected  with  those 
of  the  United  States,  a  brief  notice  of  the  former  will  be  appropriate  to 
this  report. 

A  few  railroads  only  have  been  constructed  in  the  British  provinces, 
for  the  reason  that  these  works  were  not  particularly  required  to  aid 
in  the  movement  of  property  ;  the  numerous  rivers,  lakes,  and  bays 
supplying  cheap  and  convenient  media  for  this  purpose.     The  principal 
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settlements  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  are  upon  the  imme- 
diate borders  of  navigable  tide-water.  The  narrow  belt  ot  aj-able  land 
to  which  the  population  of  Canada  is  confined  is  traversed  for  its  entire 
length  by  the  lakes  and  the  St-  Lawrence  river.  The  various  water- 
courses described  will  continue  to  be  the  principal  channels  and  routes 
of  commerce,  even  after  the  construction  of  railroads  parallel  with  them. 

The  roads  in  progress  and  contemplated  in  the  provinces,  therefore, 
are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  being  constructed  chiefly  with  a  view 
to  passenger  traffic.  They  are  fortunate,  however,  in  the  fact  that 
their  lines  correspond  to  routes  over  which  already  passes  a  large 
travel,  and  which  the  roads  themselves  must  immensely  increase. 

Of  the  roads  under  consideration,  the  most  important,  in  some  re- 
spects, is  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic,  extending  fn)m  Montreal  to  the 
boundary  line  of  the  United  States,  a  distance  of  about  ISO  miles, 
when  it  connects  with  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  railroad,  extend- 
ing to  Portland.  This  work  was  briefly  described  in  the  notice  of  the 
roads  in  the  State  of  Maine.  The  original  object  in  its  construction,  as 
&r  as  the  Canadas  were  concerned,  was  to  open  a  winter  outlet  for 
the  trade  of  Montreal,  and  in  this  manner  to  add  to  the  business  of  the 
Canadian  canals,  by  which  unbroken  navigation  from  the  upper  lakes 
is  secured  to  the  ci^.  These  works  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  failed 
to  realize  their  highest  usefulness,  or  to  justify  public  expectation,  for 
want  of  an  avenue  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  other  than  through  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence.  The  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  being  closed 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  yejir,  the  late  receipts  of  produce 
have  to  be  held  till  spring,  before  they  can  be  sent  to  a  market.  The 
losses  arising  from  this  delay,  embracing  the  charges  for  warehousing, 
interest,  insurance,  &c.,  and  the  decline  in  the  price  of  the  staple,  which 
is  often  ruinous  to  the  holder,  have  tended  to  turn  this  trade  into  other 
channels,  to  restrict  the  business  of  this  route,  and  to  increase  that  of 
its  great  rival,  the  Erie  canal.  To  remedy  this  evil,  by  securing  an 
uninterrupted  communication  at  all  times  with  navigable  tide-water,  is 
one  great  object  of  this  proposed  road.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this,  or  a  work  similar  m  character  and  objects,  is  necessary  to  secure 
all  the  results  anticipated  from  the  canals. 

The  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic  road  is  in  operation  to  Sherbrooke,  a 
distance  of  91  miles  from  Montreal,  and  is  in  a  state  of  such  forward- 
ness that  no  doubt  is  entertained  of  its  completion  by  July  next. 

The  Quebec  and  Richmond  railroad  is  a  work  designed  to  place  the 
city  of  Quebec  in  the  same  relation  that  Montreal  sustains  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  Atlantic  railroad ;  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  latter, 
to  unite  these  cities  by  a  continuous  railroad  line.  From  the  isolated  po- 
sition of  Quebec  in  the  winter  season,  this  road  will  prove  a  great  benefit 
to  her  commerce,  as  well  as  a  great  convenience  to  the  travelling  and 
business  community.  Its  entire  line  is  under  contract,  to  be  completed 
early  in  1854. 

Another  proposed  work  attracting  great  interest  in  Canada,  is  the 
line  extending  from  Montreal  to  Hamilton,  following  the  immediate  bank 
of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  of  Lake  Ontario.  This  road  would  run  par- 
allel with  the  great  route  of  commerce  in  the  Canadas,  is  required  by 
the  wants  of  travel,  and  in  the  winter  season  would  be  the  channel 
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of  a  large  trade.  It  must  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  command  a  lucra- 
tive traffic  from  the  numerous  cities  and  villages  through  which  it 
would  pass.  This  work  has  now  come  to  be  considered  indispensable 
to  the  interests  of  Canada,  and  is  to  receive  such  aid  from  the  govern- 
ment as  will  secure  its  speedy  construction.  It  is  to  be  placed  under 
contract  without  delay. 

The  Great  Western  railroad,  traversing  the  peninsula  of  Canada,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  works  in  the  provinces.  It  extends  from  Niag- 
ara Falls,  by  way  of  Hamilton,  to  Windsor,  opposite  Detroit,  a  distance 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  miles.  It  traverses  a  country,  the  fer- 
tility and  productiveness  of  which  is  not  exceeded  by  any  portion 
of  Canada  or  the  United  States.  Its  chief  public  attractions,  however, 
are  the  relations  it  bears  to  railroads  in  the  United  States.  It  will  be 
seen  by  the  accompanying  map,  that  for  the  railroads  of  New  England 
and  central  New  York,  it  cuts  off  the  long  circuit  by  way  of  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  between  the  East  and  the  West.  On  this  account, 
the  road  has  received  important  aid  from  parties  in  the  United 
States,  interested  in  having  it  opened.  Ample  means  are  provided  for 
this  work,  and  it  is  expected  tiiat  it  will  be  completed  by  the  first  of 
Janua^ry,  1854. 

The  Bufialo  and  Brantford  railroad  was  projected  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  to  Buffalo  the  trade  of  the  country  traversed  by  the  great 
Western,  and  with  the  additional  object  of  placing  that  city  en  route  of 
the  great  line  of  travel  between  the  eastern  and  western  States.  Buf- 
falo is  the  largest  town  within  reach  of,  and  affords,  probably,  the  best 
market  for,  the  Canadian  peninsula,  with  which  it  will  be  conveniently 
connected  by  the  above  road.  This  city,  too,  is  a  necessary  point  in  the 
route  of  nearly  every  person  visiting  any  portion  of  the  countiy  border- 
ing Lake  Erie,  and  it  is  highly  important  that  egress  should  be  had 
from  it  in  every  direction.  The  road  is  in  progress,  and  will  be  com- 
pleted simultaneously  with  the  great  Western. 

The  chartered  line  of  this  road  extends  to  Goderich,  on  Lake  Huron, 
to  which  it  will  probably  be  extended  soon  after  reaching  Brantford. 

The  Toronto  and  Lake  Hi^ron  road  connects  Lake  Ontario  with  Lake 
Huron  by  the  shortest  practicable  line  between  the  two,  and  will  form 
for  persons  going  to  Lake  Superior  or  Lake  Michigan,  by  way  of  Mack- 
inaw, a  much  shorter  line  than  by  way  of  Detroit.  In  this  respect  it 
bids  fair  to  occupy  an  important  relation  to  a  leading  route  of  travel 
and  commerce.  It  traverses,  too,  a  very  fertile  district,  alone  capable 
of  supplying  a  lucrative  traffic.  A  portion  of  this  line  is  opened  for 
business,  and  the  unfinished  part  will  be  soon  completed. 

A  road  is  also  under  contract  from  Toronto  to  Guelph ;  but  as  this  is 
a  work  of  local  importance,  a  particular  description  of  it  is  not  re- 
quired. 

The  roads  connecting  Montreal  with  those  of  New  York  and  Ver- 
mont are  sufficiently  noticed  with  the  works  of  those  States. 

LOWBR  PROVINCES. 

European  and  North  American  railroad, — ^Dnder  this  title  is  embraced 
proposed  road  extending  from  Bangor,  Maine,  and  Halifax,  Nova 
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Scotia,  a  distance  of  about  five  hundred  miles.  The  principal  object 
to  be  effected  by  its  construction  is  to  constitute  it  a  part  of  the  great  line 
of  travel  between  America  and  Europe-  The  distance  from  New  York 
to  Halifax  is  equal  to  one-third  of  the  entire  distance  trom  the  former  to 
Liverpool;  and  as  the  proposed  road  pursues  the  same  general  direction 
with  the  route  of  the  steamers,  some  of  which  touch  regularly  at  Hali- 
fax, it  is  believed  that  this  portion  of  the  route  to  Europe  would  be 
made  by  railway.'  It  was  upon  this  assumption  that  the  above  project 
was  proposed.  As  far  as  the  provinces  are  concerned,  it  has  met  with 
great  favor,  as  it  is  believed  it  will  develop  the  abundant  resources 
known  to  exist  within  them,  and  secure  those  social  advantages  which 
are  intimately  connected  with  the  progress  of  comparatively  isolated 
districts,  in  population,  commerce,  and  wealth.  The  New  Brunswick 
portion  of  the  above  road  is  already  under  contract  to  a  company  of 
eminent  English  contractors,  and  the  work  in  progress.  Measures  are 
also  in  progress  to  the  same  end  as  far  as  the  Nova  Scotia  division  is 
concerned.  The  greater  part  of  its  line  through  both  provinces  tra- 
verses a  region  much  more  fertile  and  productive  than  any  considera- 
ble portion  of  our  eastern  States,  from  which  it  is  believed  a  large  and 
Erohtable  business  will  be  secured  both  to  the  road  and  to  the  cities  of 
[alifax  and  St.  John. 

A  project  for  a  railroad  from  Halifax  to  Quebec,  skirting  the  shores 
of  the  gulf  and  river  St.  Lawrence,  has  recently  attracted  much  atten- 
tion throughout  the  provinces,  as  well  as  in  England,  but  this  project 
may  now  be  regiu*ded  as  abandoned.  A  portion  of  the  noithern  end 
of  this  line  may  be  constructed  down  the  St.  Lawrence  for  a  distance 
of  about  one  hundred  miles  below  Quebec.  It  is  also  proposed  to  ex- 
tend a  branch  from  the  European  and  North  American  railroad  along 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Bathurst.  A  road  is  also  in  progress  from 
St.  Andrews  to  Woodstock,  on  the  river  St.  John  ;  but  as  its  importance 
is  mainly  locals  a  particular  description  is  not  required. 

ECONOMICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  RAILROADS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  first  step  toward  a  correct  idea  of  our  railroads,  as  far  as  their 
uses,  objects,  costs,  and  results  are  concerned,  is  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  social  and  industrial  character  of  our  people,  the  geographical 
and  topographical  features  of  the  country,  the  uniformity  in  the  pursuits 
of  the  great  mass  of  our  people,  and  the  great  distance  that  separates 
the  consuming  from  the  producing  regions. 

Assuming  the  occupied  area  of  that  portion  of  our  territory  east  of 
the  Rocky  mountains  to  be  1,100,000  square  miles,  at  least  1,050,000 
are  devoted  to  agriculture,  while  not  more  than  50,000  are  occupied  by 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes.  These  compose  a  narrow 
belt  of  territory  lying  upon  the  seacoast,  extending  from  Baltimore  lo 
the  eastern  part  of  M^une,  and  are  more  widely  separated  from  the 
great  producing  regions  than  any  other  settled  portion  of  the  country. 
The  great  peculiarity  that  distinguishes  our  own  from  older  countries 
is,  that  we  nave  no  interior  markets.  The  greater  part  of  our  territory 
has  not  been  long  enough  settled  for  the  development  of  a  variety  of  in- 
dustrial pursuits,  which  constitute  them.     So  entirely  are  our  people 
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devoted  to  agriculture,  and  so  uniformly  distributed  are  they  over  the 
whole  country,  that  some  of  our  largest  States,  Tennessee  and  Indiana 
for  instance,  had  no  towns  in  1850  containing  a  population  of  over 
10,000. 

This  homogeneousness  in  the  pursuits  of  the  great  mass  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  the  wide  space  that  separates  the  producing  and  consuming 
classes,  as  they  are  popularly  termed,  necessarily  implies  the  exportor- 
tion  of  the  surplus  products  of  each.  The  western  farmer  has  no  home 
demand  for  the  wheat  he  raises,  as  the  surplus  of  all  his  neighbors  is 
the  same  in  kind.  The  aggregate  surplus  of  the  district  in  which  he 
resides  has  to  be  exported  to  fand  a  consumer;  and  the  producer  for  a 
similar  reason  is  obliged  to  import  all  the  various  articles  that  enter  into 
consumption  which  his  own  industry  does  not  immediately  supply ;  and 
farther,  as  the  markets  for  our  agricultural  products  lie  either  upon  the 
extreme  verge  of  the  country,  or  in  Europe,  the  greater  part  of  our  do- 
mestic commerce  involves  a  through  movement  of  nearly  all  the  articles 
of  which  it  is  composed. 

In  older  countries  this  necessity  of  distant  movement,  as  will  be  the 
case  in  this,  in  time,  is  obviated  by  the  existence  of  a  great  variety  of 
occupations  in  the  same  district,  which  supply  directly  to  each  class 
nearly  all  the  leading  articles  that  enter  into  consumption. 

It  is  well  known  that  upon  the  ordinary  highways,  the  economical 
limit  to  transportation  is  confined  within  a  comparatively  few  miles, 
depending  of  course  upon  the  kind  of  freight  and  character  of  the  roads. 
Upon  the  average  of  such  ways,  the  cost  of  transportation  is  not  far  from 
16  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  sufficiently 
correct  estimate  for  the  whole  country.  Estimating  at  the  same  time 
the  value  of  wheat  at  $1  60  per  bushel,  and  corn  at  76  cents,  and 
that  33  bushels  of  each  are  equal  to  a  ton,  the  value  of  the  former 
would  be  equal  to  its  cost  of  transportation  for  330  miles,  and  the  latter, 
166  miles.  At  these  respective  distances  from  market,  neither  of  the 
above  articles  would  have  any  commercial  value,  with  only  a  Common 
earth  road  as  an  avenue  to  market. 

But  we  find  that  we  can  move  property  upon  railroads  at  the  rate 
of  1.6  cent  per  ton  per  mile,  or  for  one-tenth  the  cost  upon  the  ordi- 
nary road.  These  works  therefore  extend  the  economic  limit  of  the  cost 
of  transportation  of  the  above  articles  to  3,300  and  1,660  miles  re- 
spectively. At  the  limit  of  the  economical  movement  of  these  articles 
upon  the  common  highway,  by  the  use  of  railroads,  wheat  would  be  worth 
$44  60,  and  com  822  27  per  ton,  which  sums  respectively  would  rep- 
resent the  actual  increase  of  value  created  by  the  mterposition  of  such 
a  work. 
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The  fbllowinff  table  will  show  the  amount  saved  per  ton,  by  trans- 
portation by  railroad  over  the  ordinary  highways  of  the  country : 

Statement  showing  the  value  of  a  ton  of  wheats  and  one  of  comf  at  given 
jmnU  from  market^  as  affected  by  cost  of  transportation  by  railroad^ 
and  over  t/te  ordinary  road. 


Value  at  market 

10  miles  from  market 

20.  .do do. . . 

30.  .do do  •  •  • 

40.  .do do. .. 

60.  .do do. . . 

60.  .do do. . . 

70.  .do do 

80.  .do do ... 

90.. do do 

100.  .do do. . . 

110.  .do do 

120.. do do 

130.  .do do. . . 

140.  .do do . .  • 

150. .do. .... .do. . . 

160.  .do do ... 

170.  .do do 

180.  .do do. . . 

190.  .do do 

200.. do do 

210.  .do do 

220.  .do do.. . 

230.. do do. .. 

240.. do do. . . 

260.  .do do 

260.. do do. . . 

270.. do do 

280-.do do 

290.  .do do. . . 

300.  .do do 

310.  .do do. . . 

320.  .do do. . . 

830.. do do. . . 


Transportotion  by  rail- 
road. 


Wheat. 


$49  60 
49  35 
49  20 
49  05 
48  90 
48  75 
48  60 
48  45 
48  30 
48  15 
48  00 
47  85 
47  70 
47  55 
47  40 
47  25 
47  10 
46  95 
46  80 
46  65 
46  50 
46  35 
46  20 
46  05 
45  90 
45  75 
45  60 
45  45 
40  30 
45  15 
45  00 
44  85 
44  70 
44  55 


Com. 


$24  75 
24  60 
24  45 
24  30 
24  15 
24  00 
23  85 
23  70 
23  55 
23  40 
23  25 
23  10 
22  95 
22  80 
22  65 
22  50 
22  35 
22  20 
22  05 
21  90 
21  75 
21  60 
21  45 
21  30 
21  15 
21  00 
20  85 
20  70 
20  66 
20  40 
20  25 
20  10 
19  95 
19  80 


TransportatioD  by  ordi* 
nary  highway. 


Wheat. 


$49  50 
48  00 
46  50 
45  00 
43  50 
42  00 
40  50 
39  00 
37  50 
36  00 
34  50 
33  00 
31  50 
30  00 
28  50 
27  00 
25  50 
24  00 
22  50 
21  00 
19  50 
18  00 
16  50 
15  00 
13  50 
12  00 
10  50 


9 
7 
6 
4 
3 
1 


00 
50 
00 
50 
00 
50 
00 


Com. 


$24  75 

23  25 

21  75 

20  25 

18  75 

17  25 

15  75 

14  26 

12  75 

11  25 

9  75 

8  25 

6  75 

5  25 

3  75 

2  26 

75 

00 
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The  value  of  lands  is  affected  by  railroads  in  the  same  ratio  as  their 
products.  For  instance,  lands  lying  upon  a  navigable  water-course,  or 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  market,  may  be  worth,  for  the  culture  of 
wheat,  $100.  Let  the  average  crop  be  estimated  at  22  bushels  to  the 
acre,  valued  at  $33,  and  the  cost  of  cultivation  at  $16,  this  would  leave 
$18  per  acre  as  the  net  profit.  This  quantity  of  wheat  (two-thirds  of 
a  ton)  could  be  transported  330  miles  at  a  cost  of  10  cents  per  mile,  or 
$3  30,  which  would  leave  $14  70  as  the  net  profit  of  land  at  that  dis- 
tance from  a  market,  when  connected  with  it  by  a  railroad.  The  value 
of  the  land,  therefore,  admitting  the  quality  to  be  the  same  in  both  cases, 
would  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  assumed  value  of  $100,  as  the  value 
of  its  products,  $14  70,  does  to  $18,  or  $82  per  acre;  which  is  an 
actual  creation  of  value  to  that  amount,  assuming  the  correctness  of 
the  premises.  The  same  calculation  may,  of  course,  be  applied  with 
equal  force  to  any  other  kind  and  species  of  property.  The  illustration 
given  establishes  a  principle  entirely  correct  m  itself,  but  of  coiurse 
liable  to  be  modified  to  meet  the  facts  of  each  case.  Vast  bodies  of 
the  finest  land  in  the  United  States,  and  lying  within  200  miles  of  navi- 
gable water-courses,  are  unsaleable,  and  nearly,. if  not  quite,  valueless 
For  the  culture  of  wlieat  or  corn  for  exportation,  from  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation, which  in  many  instances  lar  exceeds  the  estimate  in  the 
above  table.  Under  such  circumstances  products  are  often  fed  out  to 
live  stock,  and  converted  into  higher  values  which  will  bear  transport- 
ation, when  die  former  will  not.  In  this  manner,  lands  are  turned 
into  account,  where  their  immediate  products  would  otherwise  be  value- 
less. But  in  such  cases,  the  profit  per  acre  is  often  very  small ;  as,  in 
the  districts  best  adapted  to  the  culture  of  corn,  it  is  considered  more 
rofitable  to  sell  it  for  26  cents  per  bushel  than  to  feed  it  out  to  animals, 
t  will  be  seen  that  at  this  price,  thrice  its  value  is  eaten  up  by  the 
cost  of  transportation  of  166  miles. 

In  this  manner,  railroads  in  this  country  actually  add  to  the  imme- 
diate means  of  our  people,  by  the  saving  effected  in  the  expenses  of 
transportation,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  cost.  We  are,  therefore, 
in  no  d^mger  from  embarrassment  on  account  of  the  construction  of 
lines  called  for  by  the  business  wants  of  the  community,  as  these  add 
much  more  to  our  active  capital  than  they  absorb.  Only  a  very  few 
years  are  required  to  enable  a  railroad  to  repay  its  cost  of  construction 
in  the  manner  stated. 

Railroads  in  the  United  States  exert  a  much  greater  influence  upon 
the  value  of  property,  than  in  other  countries.  Take  England  for  ex- 
ample. Tfiere  a  railroad  may  be  built  without  necessarily  increasing  the 
value  of  property  or  the  profits  of  a  particular  interest.  Every  farmer 
in  England  Eves  in  sight  of  a  market.  Large  cities  are  to  be  found  in 
every  part  of  the  island,  which  consume  the  products  of  the  different 
portions  of  it  almost  on  the  spot  where  they  are  raised.  Railroads 
are  not  needed  to  transport  these  products  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  miles  to  market ;  consequently  they  may  be  of  no  advantage  to 
the  farmer  living  upon  their  lines.  So  with  many  branches  of  manu- 
facti^res.  These  establishments  may  be  situated  immediately  upon 
tide-water,  and  as  the  fabrics  are  mostly  exported,  the}''  would  not  be 
thrown  upon  railroads  in  any  event.    Such  works  may  exist  in  that 
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country  without  exerting  any  perceptible  influence  in  adding  to  the  value 
of  the  property  of  a  community.  The  cases  of  the  two  countries  would 
be  parallel,  were  the  farmer  in  the  neighborhood  of  Liverpool  compelled 
to  send  everything  he  could  raise  to  London  for  a  market,  or  were  their 
manufacturing  establishments  so  far  from  the  consumers  of  their  goods, 
that  their  value  would  be  sunk  before  these  could  be  reached.  We 
have  in  this  country  what  is  equivalent  to  manufacturing  establishments 
in  Great  Britain,  in  good  order  and  well  stocked  for  business,  a  fertile 
soil,  that  will  produce  bountifully  for  years  without  rotation  or  dressing. 
All  that  the  farmer  has  to  do  is  to  cast  his  seed  on  the  soil  and  to  reap 
an  abundant  crop.  The  only  thing  wanting  to  our  highest  prosperity 
is  markets,  or  their  equivalents,  railroads,  which  give  access  to  them. 

The  actual  increase  in  the  value  of  lands,  due  to  the  construction 
of  railroads,  is  controlled  by  so  many  circumstances,  that  an  accurate 
estimate  can  only  be  approximated,  and  must  in  most  cases  fill  far 
short  of  the  fact.  Not  only  are  cultivated  lands,  and  city  and  village 
lots,  lying  immediately  upon  the  route  afiected,  but  the  real  estate  in 
cities,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles  distant.  The  railroads  of  Ohio 
exert  as  much  influence  in  advancing  the  prices  of  real  property  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  as  do  the  roads  lying  witliin  that  State.  This  fact 
will  show  how  very  imperfect  every  estimate  must  be.  But  taking 
only  the  farming  lands  of  the  particular  district  traversed  by  a  raihoad, 
where  the  influence  of  such  a  work  can  be  more  directly  seen,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  in  such  case  the  increased  value  is  many  times  greater 
than  the  cost  of  the  road.  It  is  estimated  by  the  intelhgent  president 
of  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  railroad,  that  the  increased  value 
of  a  belt  of  land  ten  miles  wide,  lying  upon  each  side  of  its  line,  is 
equal  to  at  least  $7  50  per  acre,  or  $96,000  for  every  mile  of  road,  which 
will  cost  only  about  $20,000  per  mile.  That  work  has  already  created  a 
value  in  its  influence  upon  real  property  alone,  equal  to  about  five  times 
its  cost.  What  is  true  of  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  road,  is 
equally  so,  probably,  of  the  average  of  roads  throughout  the  country. 
It  is  beUeved  that  the  construction  of  the  three  thousand  miles  of  rail- 
road of  Ohio  will  add  to  the  value  of  the  landed  property  in  the  State 
at  least  five  times  the  cost  of  the  roads,  assuming  this  to  be  $60,000,000. 
In  addition  to  the  very  rapid  advance  in  the  price  of  farming  lands,  the 
roads  of  Ohio  are  stimulating  the  growth  of  her  cities  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  so  that  there  is  much  greater  probability  that  the  above  esti- 
mate will  be  excQeded,  than  not  reached,  by  the  actual  fact.  We  are 
not  left  to  estimate  in  this  matter.  In  the  case  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, what  is  conjecture  in  regard  to  the  new  States,  has  with  her 
become  a  matter  of  history.  The  valuation  of  that  State  went  up,  fiom 
1840  to  1850,  fix)m  $290,000,000  to  $580,000,000— an  immense  in- 
crease, and  by  fiir  the  greater  part  of  it  due  to  the  numerous  railroads 
she  has  constructed.  This  increase  is  in  a  much  greater  ratio  to  the 
cost  of  her  roads,  than  has  been  estimated  of  thoBe  of  Ohio. 

We  have  considered  the  efiect  of  railroads  in  increasing  the  value  of 
property  in  reference  only  to  lands  devoted  to  agriculture;  but  such 
results  do  not  by  any  means  give  the  most  forcible  illustration  of  their 
use.  An  acre  of  farming  land  can  at  most  be  made  to  yield  only  a 
small  amiual  income*    An  acre  of  coal  or  iron  lands,  on  the  other  hfiuid. 
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may  produce  a  thousand-fold  more  in  value  than  the  former.  These 
deposites  may  be  entirely  valueless  without  a  railroad.  With  one, 
every  ton  of  ore  they  contain  is  worth  one,  two,  three,  or  four  dollars, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Take  for  example  the  coal-fields  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  value  of  the  coal  sent  yearly  from  th^m,  in  all  the  agencies 
it  is  called  upon  to  perform,  is  beyond  all  calculation.  Upon  this  arti- 
cle are  based  our  manufacturing  establishments,  and  our  government  and 
merchant  steamships,  representing  values  in  their  various  relations  and 
ramifications,  equal  to  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars.  Without  coal 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  spectacle  that  we  should  have  presented 
as  a  people,  so  entirely  difierent  would  it  have  been  fi*om  our  present 
condition.  Neither  our  commercial  nor  our  manufacturing,  nor,  conse- 
quently, our  agricultural  interests,  could  have  borne  any  relation  what- 
ever to  their  present  enormous  magnitude.  Yet  all  this  result  has  beea 
achieved  by  a  few  railroads  and  canals  in  Pennsylvania,  which  have 
not  cost  over  $50,000,000.  With  these  works,  coal  can  be  brought 
into  the  New  York  market  for  about  $3  60  per  ton ;  without  them,  it 
could  not  have  been  made  available  either  for  ordinary  fuel  or  as  a 
motive  power.  So  small,  comparatively,  ai'e  the  agencies  by  which 
such  immense  results  have  been  effected,  that  the  former  are  com- 
pletely lost  sight  of  in  the  magnitude  of  the  latter. 

What  is  true  of  the  Pennsylvania  coal-fields,  is  equally  true  of  all 
others  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  coal-fields  of  Alabama  may  be 
made  tg  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  to  the  manu- 
factures of  the  southern  States,  as  have  those  of  Pennsylvania  to  the 
North.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  to  become  the  seat  of  a  greater  com- 
merce thm  the  world  ever  yet  saw  upon  any  sea;  and  this  commerce, 
and  all  the  vast  interests  with  which  it  will  be  connected,  will  to  a 
very  great  extent  .owe  its  development  and  magnitude  to  the  coal-fields 
that  slope  toward  the  gulf. 

INCOME    OF   OUR   RAILROADS. 

Having  shown  the  influence  of  our  railroads  in  creating  values, 
which  greatly  exceed  their  aggregate  cost,  the  next  point  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  income  of  these  works. 

As  both  the  income  of  our  roads  and  the  influence  which  they  exert, 
in  increasing  values,  must  bear  a  close  relation  to  each  other,  the  facts 
that  have  already  been  established  in  reference  to  the  latter  necessarily 
involve  the  idea  of  a  large  business  upon  our  roads.  The  value  of 
lands  depends  upon  their  capacity  to  yield  a  very  large  surplus  for 
tranj5portation. 

There  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  where  an  equal  amount  of 
labor  produces  an  equal  bulk  of  freight  for  railroad  transportation. 
One  reason  is,  that  the  great  mass  of  our  products  is  of  a  coarse,  bulky 
character,  of  very  low  comparative  value,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
products  of  the  soil  and  forest.  We  manufacture  very  few  high-priced 
goods,  labor  being  more  profitably  employed  upon  what  are  at  present 
more  appropriate  objects  of  industry.  The  great  bulk  of  the  articles 
carried  upon  railroads  is  grsiins,  cotton,  sugar,  coal,  iron,  live  stock, 
and  articles  of  a  similar  character.     The  di£ference  between  the  value 
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of  a  pound  of  raw  and  manufactured  cotton  is  measured  frequently  by 
dollars,  yet  both  may  pay  the  same  amount  of  freight.  Wheat,  com, 
cattle,  and  lumber,  all  pay  a  very  large  sum  for  transportation  in  pro- 
portion to  their  values. 

Again,  for  the  want  of  domestic  markets,  the  transportation  of  many 
of  onr  impoxtant  products  involves  a  through  transportation.  Take,  for 
instance,  a  cotton-producing  State  like  Mississippi.  Nearly  the  whole 
industry  of  this  State  is  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  this  article.  Of 
the  immense  amount  produced  no  part  is  consumed  or  used  within  the 
State.  The  entire  staple  eoes  abroad;  but  as  the  aggregate  industry  of 
die  people  is  confined  to  the  production  of  one  staple,  it  follows  that  all 
articles  entering  into  consumption  must  be  imported;  so  that,  over  the 
channels  throu^  which  the  cotton  of  this  State  is  sent  to  market,  an  equal 
talue  or  tonnage  must  be  imported,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  necessity, 
both  of  an  inward  and  outward  movement,  equal  to  the  whole  bulk  of 
the  surplus  agricultural  product,  is  peculiar  to  the  United  States,  and 
is  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  large  receipts  of  our  roads.  While  this  is 
the  case,  it  is  equally  true  that  newly  settled  sections  of  country  will 
often  supply  a  larger  amount  of  tramc  than  an  older  one.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  an  equal  amount  of  labor  would  produce  four  times 
as  much  com  and  wheat  in  Illinois  as  in  Massachusetts;  consequently, 
a  man  living  in  the  former  would  contribute  four  times  as  much  busi- 
ness to  a  railroad  as  one  in  the  latter.  In  clearing  the  soil,  it  often 
happens  that  the  transportation  of  lumber  supplies  a  larger  traffic  for 
two  or  three  years  than  agricultural  products  for  an  equal  length  of 
time. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that,  because  a  cotmtry  is 
new,  it  cannot  yield  a  large  traffic  to  a  railroad.  In  the  southern  and 
wcstem  States  only  one  year  is  frequently  required  to  prepare  the  soil 
for  crops,  which  may  be  renewed,  the  same  in  kind,  for  a  long  series  of 
vears.  The  amount  raised,  and  consequently  the  surplus,  is  much 
larger  in  the  more  recent  than  in  the  longer  settled  portions  of  the 
country.  In  the  more  recent,  too— the  number  of  inhabitants  being 
the  same  in  both  cases — ^the  amount  sent  to  distant  markets  is  greater 
from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  diversity  of  pursuits,  which  in  older  com- 
munities supply  from  a  limited  circle  nearly  all  the  prime  necessaries 
of  life  that  enter  into  consumption.  In  newly  settled  districts,  all  these 
are  often  imported  from  distant  markets  at  a  very  heavy  cost  of  trans- 
portation. 

The  general  views  above  stated,  in  reference  to  the  earnings  of  the 
railroads  in  the  United  States,  are  fully  borne  out  by  the  result.  In- 
vestments in  these  works  have  probably  yielded  a  better  return,  inde- 
pendently of  the  incidental  advantages  connected  with  them,  than  the 
ordinary  rates  of  interest  prevailuie^  throughout  the  country.  Such  is 
the  case  with  the  roads  of  Massachusetts,  the'  State  in  which  these 
works  have  been  carried  to  the  greatest  extent,  and  have  cost  the  most 
per  mile,  and  amongst  which  are  embraced  a  number  of  expensive  and 
unproductive  lines. 

The  following  statement,  compiled  from  official  returns,  shows  the 
cost,  expenses,  and  income  of  all  the  railroads  of  this  State  for  four 
years  previous  to  January  1, 1852 : 
86 
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T«an.                                               Coit.  KxpaMM,       Imcame 

184S $46,777,009  $3,284,933  $6,067,164 

I860 M,886,556  3,410,324  6,800,662 

1851 56,106,083  4,002,847     7,287,342 


Total 154,768,648     10,698,104  19,655,168 


The  above  tabl^  inchides  seyeral  expensive  works  opened  to^ 
tecendy  for  the  develc^nient  af  a  large  business,  and  of  course  presents* 
%  much  BBore  unfavorable  vievr  of  tbe  productiveness  of  these  work» 
than  would  be  shpwn  by  an  avera^^e  for  a  longer  period. 

The  most  productive  railroads  in  Massachusetts  are  those  connecting, 
tbe  manufactnrii^  and  commercial  towns,  while  the  most  unpfoductive 
IMre  those  depending  upon  the  agncuUmraJ  interests  for  support     The 
agriculture  of  this  State  supplies  nothing  for  export ;  on  the  eontraiyr 
diere  is  hardly  a  town  that  does  not  depend  upon  other  and  distant 
ficntioDs  of  the  country  for  mwa^  of  the  more  important  articles  of 
food*    The  small  surplus  raised  is  wanted  for  consumption  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  production.    Where  there  are  no  manufactU' 
ring  establishments  upon  a  route,  the  movement  of  property  upon  New 
England  roads  is  limited,  and  hence  the  comparative  unproductiveness 
q[  what  may  be  termed  ctgricuUnral  Mnes*    In  the  eastern  States  other 
aources  of  business  make  up  for  tbe  lack  of  a^cultural  products  for 
Iranspcnrtation,  and  the  aggregate  investment  is  productive.    In  the 
southern  and  western  States  the  soil  supplies  a  very  large  surplus 
for  exportation,  affording  often^  per  mile,  a  ^eater  huSi  £)r  trans- 
portation than  is  supplied  to  eastern  roads,  either  from  agi'iculture, 
manufacture,  or  commerce.   The  cost  of  the  former,  however,  will  not, 
on  the  average,  equal  one-half  &at  of  the  latter;  and  as  tbe  rates  of 
oharges  are  pretty  uniform  upon  aU,  and  if  anything  higher  upon  the 
mmlhem  and  we$Um  than  upon  the  eoitem  roads,  the  revenues  of  the 
former  must  of  course  be  yesj  much  greater  than  the  latter.     Such  19 
the  fact.    The  greater  income  of  the  one  results,  both  from  a  larger 
traffic,  which  the  western  country  in  particular  is  adapted  to  supply, 
and  from  the  higher  rates  of  charges  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  the  re^ 
flpective  lines  01  the  two  different  sections  of  the  country.    Numerous 
illustrations  of  this  fact  might  be  readily  given.    The  earnings  of  the 
Cleveland  and  Columbus  road  have  been  greater  than  those  of  the 
Hudson  river  aince  the  opening  of  llieir  respective  lines,  though  the 
former  is  only  135  miles  long  and  cost  $3,01)0,000,  while  tbe  latter  is 
144  miles  and  cost  $10,000,000.    Railroads  in  the  newly  settled  por- 
tions of  the  country,  as  a  general  rule,  command  a  much  larger  tfaJBSc, 
and  of  course  yield  a  bettier  return  upon  their  cost,  than  those  of  the 
older  States.    Assuming  the  revenues  per  mOe  of  tbe  roads  of  tbe  two 
divisions  of  the  country  to  be  equal,  their  net  income  will  be  in  tbe 
ratio  of  their  cost,  which  may  be  stated  at  two  to  one  in  favoc  of 
western  and  southern  roads* 
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MODS   OF  CON8TSTTCTI0tr. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  our  roads  in  progress  are  in  the  interior 
t)f  the  country-^'in  onr  agricultural  districts,  that  do  not  possess  an 
amount  of  accumulcUed  capital  equal  to  their  cost.  A  business  adequate 
•to  the  support  of  a  railroaa  may  exist  without  the  means  to  construct  one. 
The  construction  of  a  railroad,  too,  creates  opportunities  for  investment 
^hich  promise  a  much  greater  return  than  tne  stock  in  such  a  work. 
While,  therefore,  our  people  are  disposed  to  make  every  reasonable 
sacrifice  to  secure  a  railroad,  they  prefer,  and  in  fact  they  find  it  more 
for  their  interest,  to  borrow  a  portion  of  the  amount  required,  than  to 
invest  the  whole  means  directly  in  the  project.  They  can  tetter  afibrd 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  foreign  capital,  by  ofl^ering  high  premiums 
for  its  use,  than  to  embarrass  themselves  by  making  a  permanent  invest- 
ment of  too  large  a  proportion  of  their  own  immediate  means.  These 
facts  sufficiently  explain  the  reasons  why  the  borrowing  of  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  cost  of  our  roads  has  become  so  universal  a  rule. 

It  IS  only  by  the  co-operation  of  capitalists  residing  at  a  distance,  and 
having  no  interest  in  the  collateral  advantages  due  to  railroads,  that  the 
great  majoiity  of  our  works  could  have  been  constructed.  In  the  outset, 
money  was  furnished  slowly  and  cautiously,  and  then  only  upon  the 
most  unquestioned  security.  As  the  result  began  to  demonstrate  the 
safety  and  productiveness  of  these  investments,  capital  was  more  freely 
afibrded,  and  became  less  exacting  in  its  conditions.  The  result  has 
been,  that  a  confidence  in  the  safety  of  our  railroads,  as  investments  of 
capital,  has  become  general,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  Europe; 
and  companies  whose  means  and  prospective  advantages  entitle  them 
to  credit,  find  no  difficulty  in  borrowing  a  reasonable  sum  upon  the 
security  of  their  roads,  with  which  to  complete  them.  The  amount 
usually  borrowed  for  our  roads  in  progress  averages  from  $5,000  to 
$10,000  per  mile.  The  general  custom  requires  that  a  sum  equal  to 
the  one  sought  to  be  borrowed  shall  be  first  paid  in,  or  secured  for  con- 
struction. A  road  that  will  cost  $20,000  per  mile  is  considered  as  suf- 
ficient security  for  a  loan  of  $10,000  per  mile ;  and  as  the  cost  of  new 
works  w*ill  not  much  exceed  the  former  sum,  the  latter  is  not,  as  a 
general  rule,  considered  so  large  as  to  create  distrust  as  to  the  safety  of 
the  investment,  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  loan. 

This  rule,  which  establishes  the  proportions  to  be  supplied  by  those 
engaged  in  the  construction,  and  capitalists,  is  well  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  best  advantage  of  both  parties.  The  fact  that  the  people  on 
the  line  of  a  contemplated  road  are  willing  to  furnish  one-^half  of  the 
means  requisite  for  construction,  and  to  pledge  this  for  an  equal  sum  to 
complete  the  road,  is  sufficient  evidence  that  in  the  opinion  of  such 
people,  the  construction  of  such  work  is  justified  by  a  prospective  busi- 
ness. The  interest  they  have  in  it  also  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  its 
affairs  will  be  carefully  and  prudently  managed.  The  large  amount 
paid  in  and  at  stake  divests  the  project  of  all  specukuive  features.  Where 
the  advantages  and  success  are  merely  contingent,  prudent  persons  do 
not  usually  hazard  large  sums.  The  lender  has,  therefore,  all  the 
guarantees  of  safety,  both  from  the  character  of  the  project  and  its 
prospective  income  and  proper  management. 
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It  is  on  this  account  that  the  credits  furnished  by  municipal  bodies 
for  the  construction  of  railroads  should  be  resorted  to  only  in  extreme 
cases.  Individuals  making  up  the  aggregate  community  may  be  in- 
duced to  vote  the  credits  of  the  latter  in  aid  of  a  project,  when  they 
by  no  means  could  be  induced  to  venture  their  ovjrn  capital  in  its  suc- 
cess. In  this  manner  projects  may  be  set  afoot  the  consummaiion  of 
vrhich  are  not  justified  by  these  commercial  and  pecnniai-y  considera- 
tions, which  are  the  only  safe  guides  of  action  in  such  cases.  Rail- 
roads are  purely  commercial  enterprises,  and  their  construction  should 
be  made  to  depend  upon  the  same  rules  of  conduct  that  control  the 
building  of  ships,  or  the  erection  of  manufacturing  establishments. 

The  safety  of  the  securities  oftered  to  the  public  will  be  readily  seen 
from  acomparison  of  the  earnings  of  our  railroads  with  the  sum  necessary 
to  meet  the  interest  on  the  loans.  Allowing  the  sum  borrowed  to  equal 
$10,000  per  mile,  it  would  require  from  $600  to  $700,  according  to  the 
rates,  annually,  to  meet  the  accruing  interest.  But  the  net  earnings  of 
our  new  projects  more  than  treble  this  amount,  leaving  for  dividends 
on  stock  a  sum  equal  to  double  that  paid  on  loans.  That  such  will  be 
the  result,  as  far  as  our  new  and  less  expensive  works  are  concerned, 
for  some  years  to  come,  till  a  greater  abundance  of  money  shall  have 
lowered  the  rates  of  interest,  and  the  competition  of  new  works  shall 
have  reduced  the  rates  charged  for  persons  and  property,  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt. 

Below  is  given  a  table  of  the  gross  and  net  earnings  of  several  of  our 
new  roads,  and  of  the  same. class  as  those  that  are  now  coming  into 
market  for  money : 


Total  earningf,  as 
pttr  last  report. 

Net  earnings. 

Permile. 

^Cleveland  and  Columbus 

Little  Miami. • 

$341,680  96 
487,816  69 
211,631  37 

1,100,043  00 
386,078  80 

$239,969  28 
297,467  67 
160,066  68 
461,364  80 
186,080  60 

$1,710 
3,641 

Columbus  and  Xenia.  ...• 

2,778 

Micbififan  Central 

2,116 

Madison  and  Indianapolis 

2,378 

*  For  BIX  months  only. 

Cost  of  Railroads  in  t/ie  United  States. 

With  the  exception  of  those  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
York,  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  exact  cost  of  our  roads.     The  com* 

!)anies  within  the  Slates  named  are  required  by  law  to  return  to  their 
egislatures  the  cost  of  their  respective  lines.  To  ascertain  the  cost  of 
other  roads,  resort  must  be  had  to  the  published  statements  of  their 
affairs.  These  statements,  though  generally  to  be  relied  upon,  arc 
uniform  neither  in  their  character  nor  in  the  time  at  which  they  make 
their  appearance;  and  some  of  our  largest  companies  make  no  exhibit 
heir  affairs  save  to  their  own  stockholders. 
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It  may  be  here  stated  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  general  govern- 
ment to  supply  the  lack  of  information  which  at  present  exists  in  refer* 
ence  to  our  railroads,  by  requiring  all  companies  with  whom  contracts 
are  made  for  transportation  of  the  tnails  to  return  to  the  Post  OflSce 
Department  full  and  accurate  statements  of  their  cost,  income,  debts, 
expenses,  &c.,  &c.  Such  returns,  made  in  a  proper  manner,  would 
be  exceedingly  advantageous  in  many  points  of  view.  They  would 
show  annuafiy  the  extent  to  which  these  works  are  carried,  their  cost, 
income,  expenditures,  mode  of  conducting  the  various  works,  &c.,  &c. 
The  returns  of  their  business  operations  would  afibrd  a  great  amount 
of  useful  information,  in  reference  to  the  internal  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try, which  could  be  obtained  from  no  other  sources.  The  great  lack 
of  correct  statistical  knowledge  upon  this  subject  is  felt  and  acknowl- 
edged by  all ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  other  mode  of  obtaining  this 
correctly  than  by  the  one  pointed  out.  The  returns,  too,  by  collecting  all 
the  existing  information  upon  the  subject  of  railroad  management,  could 
not  fail  to  exert  the  most  beneficial  influence,  by  making  public  what- 
ever is  valuable  in  the  experience  of  each  company. 

The  cost  of  our  roads  depends  very  much  upon  the  character  of  the 
country  through  which  they  are  built.  Those  in  the  New  England 
States  are  the  most  expensive,  not  only  from  the  creatcr  difficulty 
of  construction,  but  fi'om  the  greater  cost  of  right  of  way,  land,  &c. 
The  general  surface  of  the  country  is  unfavorable.  It  becomes  better 
adapted  to  these  works  on  going  south,  though  the  roads  of  all  the 
eastern  States,  as  far  south  as  Maryland,  cost  much  higher,  per  mile, 
than  those  of  the  southern  or  western  States.  The  difference  in  the  cost 
between  the  roads  of  the  two  sections  of  the  country  is  confined  princi- 

{^ally  to  the  items  of  grading,  bridging,  and  lands.  In  the  States  of 
ndiaoa  and  Illinois,  the  cost  of  these  items,  upon  long  and  important 
lines,  will  not  often  exceed  $5,000  per  mile ;  while  in  the  eastern  States 
the  average  for  the  same  is  four  or  five  times  greater.  The  Mississippi 
valley  consists  of  an  immense  plain,  presenting  but  a  few  obstacles  to 
the  easy  construction  of  a  railroad.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  southern  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States.  Throughout 
the  country,  except  in  the  eastern  States,  the  lands  required  for  right  of 
way,  depots,  and  stations,  are  either  given  gratuitously,  or  are  had  at 
very  low  cost ;  the  owners  being  sufficiently  remunerated  in  the  inci- 
dental advantages  resulting  from  these  works. 

The  average  cost  of  the  roads  of  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York, 
New  JerseyyPennsylvania,  and  Maryland  is  not  far  from  $40,000  per  mile. 
The  cost  of  those  of  the  States  not  enumerated  is  not  far  from  S20,000 
per  mile.  The  average  for  the  whole  country  will  not  exceed  $30,000 
per  mile,  including  fuU  equipment,  and  everything  necessaiy  for  their 
efficient  operation.  This  would  give  for  one  road,  completed  and  in 
progress,  the  following  as  the  total  cost : 

Roads  completed,  12,821}  miles,  at  $30,000  per  mile . .     $384,630,000 
Roads  in  progress,  12,628^  miles,  at  $20,000  per  mile.       252,560,000 

Total 637,190,000 
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It  is  believed  that  an  extent  of  line  equal  to  the  whole  number  or 
miles  now  in  operation  will  be  completed  within  three  j^eais  from  the 
present  time,  at  which  period  the  cost  of  our  roads  will  equal  the  above 
sum. 

The  probable  extent  to  which  the  construction  of  railroads  will  be 
ultimately  increased  in  this  country,  is  an  interesting  subject  of  specu- 
lation.  At  the  present  time  they  are  very  unequally  distributed.  In 
Massachusetts,  for  instance,  we  find  one  mile  of  railroad  to  every 
six  square  miles  of  territory.  The  same  ratio  applied  to  the  area  in 
which  these  works  are  in  progress,  would  give  183,000  miles  of  rail- 
roads against  26,000  miles,  which  is  not  far  from  the  extent  of  line  in 
operation  and  progress  at  the  present  time.  It  would  give  to  the  State 
of  Ohio  nearly  7,000  miles,  where  there  are  notone-half  of  this  number 
rither  in  operation,  in  progress,  or  contemplated.  It  would  give  to 
Illinois  11,000  miles,  and  nearly  the  same  amount  to  Virginia.  Both 
of  these  States  have  not  more  than  4,000  miles  in  operation  and  pro- 
gress. 

There  can  be  no  reason  why  the  State  of  Ohio  should  not,  in  time, 
and  in  fact  as  soon  as  they  can  be  reasonably  constructed,  have  the 
same  number  of  miles  of  railroad,  in  proportion  to  its  area,  as  Massa- 
chusetts ;  nor  why  the  western  Stales  of  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Missouri  should  not  have  the  same  number  of 
miles  of  railroad,  their  areas  compared,  as  Ohio.  They  are  equally 
well  adapted  to  these  works,  and  the  same  necessity  exists  for  their 
construction  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter.  The  only  element  wanting 
to  secure  a  similar  result  is  time^  which  will  supply  population,  and 
develop  their  resources  to  an  equal  extent.  There  is  no  reason  why 
railroads  should  not  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  States  in  popu- 
lation and  wealth,  nor  why,  when  they  have  reached  the  present 
position  of  Ohio,  they  should  not  boast  an  equal  number  of  miles  of 
railroad. 

The  area  of  the  States  above  named  is  equal  to  400,000  square 
miles.  To  supply  these  with  railroads,  to  the  same  extent  that  we 
now  find  in  Ohio,  including  those  in  progress,  would  require  26,000 
miles  of  road.  The  same  ratio  that  we  find  in  Massachusetts  would 
require  more  than  66,000  miles.  Now,  no  one  acquainted  with  the 
resources  and  wants  of  the  southwestern  States,  and  the  character  of 
their  people,  can  doubt  that,  in  time,  an  equal  area  will  call  for  an  equal 
extent  of  lines,  and  that  the  constmction  of  these  roads  will  proceed 
with  equal  pace  with  their  population. 

The  probable  rapid  expansion  of  these  works  is  well  shown  by  a 
comparison  of  Georgia  with  other  southern  States.    In  the  former  there 
are  about  one  thousand  miles  of  road  in  operation,  all  of  which  are  lu-  - 
cratively  employed.     Now,  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  . 
Afississippi,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky  will  all  compare  fa-  - 
vorably  with  Georgia  in  population,  in  wealth,  in  extent,  and  in  natural : 
resources.    Railroads  are  just  as  much  needed  by  the  former  as  by  the  - 
latter.     They  would  cost  no  more  per  mile.     They  would  pay  equallj^ 
well,  and  would  accompUsh  as  much  in  improving  the  condition  of  their  t 
people.     But  the  aggregate  length  of  fine  of  all  these  States  is  not  equal  t 
to  the  extent  of  railroad  which  we  find  in  Georgia.    Here,  then,  is  a  field! 
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where  at  least  five  thousand  miles  of  railtoad  are  shown  to  be  needed, 
for  no  one  can  doubt  that  railroads  in  the  States  named  will  be  equally 
as  useful  and  productive  as  those  of  Georgia* 

But  even  Georgia  is  very  poorly  supplied  with  railroad  fecilities. 
Not  one-half  of  her  territory,  and  hardly  one-half  of  her  population,  are 
within  reach  <^  ^m.  A  very  large  proportion  of  her  jproducts  are 
wagoned,  or  sent  down  her  nvers  at  great  expense,  to  inconvenient 
markets*  Her  area  is  at  least  eight  times  greater  than  that  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  latter  State  has  one  mile  of  raihxyad  to  every  six  square 
miles  of  territory.  The  same  ratio  would  give  to  Georgia  9,600  miles 
of  railroad,  equalling  two-thirds  the  whole  extent  of  lines  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  States  named,  including  Georgia,  (embracing  an  area 
of  390,000  sauare  miles,)  more  than  65,000  mues  of  railroad.  There 
can  be  no  douDt  that,  in  the  States  named,  ten  thousand  miles  of  railroad 
are  needed  to  meet  the  immediate  commercial  wants  of  the  people,  and 
chat  this  extent  of  road  would  find  lucrative  employment. 


^aib^r  iUUement  showing  the  Mmber  of  mla  rf  railroad  m  jrogrea  ahS 

m  operaHon  in  Ae  United  Staia. 

HIIKE. 


JUmiM. 


Androscoggin  and  Kennebec ^ 

Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence 

Buckfield  branch 

Bangor  and  Piscataquis 

Kennebec  and  Portland 

Bath  branch 

Portland,  Saco,  and  Portsmouth 

Calais  and  Baring 

Macfaias  port 

York  and  Cumberland 

Androscoggin 

Penobscot  and  Kennebec 


Total 


IGlei  in 
opentioii. 


55 

121 

13 

12 

60 

9 

51 

6 

8 

10 

20 


365 


MQm  ia 
proigre«u 


30 


4A 


6^ 


128 


S82 
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NEW  HAMPSHIBS. 


Boads. 


Boston,  Concord,  and  Montreal. 

Cocheco 

Concord 

Concord  and  Claremont 

Contocook  Valley 

Great  Falls  and  Uonway 

Manchester  and  Lawrence 

New  Hampshire  Central 

Northern 

Portsmouth  and  Concord 

BuUivan 

Wilton 

Cheshire 

Ashoelot 

Eastern 

White  Mountain 


Total. 


Milei  in 
operadoo. 


71 
28 
35 
25 
14 
13 
26 
26 
82 
47 
25 
15 
54 
23 
16 


500 


MilMio 
progreM. 


22 


20 


42 


TEBMONT. 


Boadf. 


Connecticut  and  Passnmpsic  River 

Rutland  and  Burlington 

Vermont  Central. ..^ 

Rutland  and  Washington 

Vermont  Valley 

Bennington  branch 

Western  Vermont 

Total 


Miles  in 
operation. 


MQeein 
progreM. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

S98 

Boads. 

Miles  in 
operatioii. 

MilMio 

Berkshire 

21 

23 

83 

53 

4 

69 

28 

3 

58 

21 

42 

67 

18 

13 

15 

33 

15 

26 

45 

23 

20 

44 

11 

13 

117 

46 

77 

11 

9 

17 

7 

1 

7 

52 

Boston  and  Lowell .......................... 

Boston  and  Maine 

Boston  and  Providence ..--. 

Stoufirhton  branch ..-.. 

Boston  and  Worcester 

Cape  Cod  branch 

•  •    •  •  •  *  • 

Dorchester  and  Milton 

£astem 

Essex  (Salem  to  Lawrence) 

Fall  River 

Fitchburg 

Lowell  and  Lawrence 

Nashua  and  Lowell 

New  Bedford  and  Taunton*. 

NewburvDort 

Norfolk  Cfountv 

Old  Colon v  (Boston  to  Plvmouth) 

Petersboro'  and  Shirlev. 

Pittsfield  and  N.  Adams 

Providence  and  Worcester 

8outh  Shore 

Stonv  Brook. 

Western  (Boston  to  Albanv) 

Worcester  And  Nashua 

Vermont  and  Massachusetts 

Housatonic  branch 

Salem  and  Lowell 

Grand  Junction 

Harvard  branch • 

Connecticut  River 

42 

South  Readinfif  branch 

9 

Charles  River  branch 

12 

Stockbridge  and  Pittsfield 

22 

Palmer  and  Amherst 

26 

Total 

1,128 

79 

894 
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RHODE  ISLAND. 


Boadi. 


Stonington 

Providence,  Hartford,  and  Fishkill 


Total. 


Miles  in 
opentioo. 


60 


60 


HUeiiB 
piogreat. 


8S 


3S 


CONNECTICUT. 


Botdi* 


Hartford  and  New  Haven 

ilartford,  Providence,  and  Fishkill 

Housatonic * 

Middletown  branch 

Naugatuck 

New  Haven  Canal 

New  London,  Willimantic,  and  Palmer 

New  London  and  New  Haven 

New  York  and  New  Haven 

Norwich  and  Worcester 

Collinsville  branch , 

Air-line 

Danbuiy  and  Norwalk 

{kfiddletown  branch 


Total 


Iffleiin 
progreu. 


NEW  YORK. 


Roadi. 

Albany  and  Schenectadv 

Albany  and  West  Stockbridge 

Attica  and  Bufl^ 

Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls 

Cayuga  and  Susquehanna ... 


MDm  m 
oporatioii. 


17 

88i 

31} 

22 

S3 


progi««. 
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KEW  YORK— Condoned. 


Boads. 


Hudson  and  Berkshire 

Hudson  River 

Lewiston 

Long  Island , 

New  York  and  Erie , 

New  York  and  Harlem 

Northern 

Oswego  and  Syracuse 

Rensselaer  and  Saratoga 

Rochester  and  Syracuse 

Saratoga  and  Washington 

Saratoga  and  Schenectady 

Schenectady  and  Troy , 

Skanealeles  and  Jordan 

Syracuse  and  Utica 

C^ing 

Buffalo  and  Rochester 

Troy  and  Greenbush 

Utica  and  Schenectady 

Watertown  and  Rome 

Albany  and  Northern 

Albany  and  Susquehanna 

BuflSiIo  and  State  Line 

Buffalo  and  New  York , 

Buffalo,  Coming,  and  New  York 

Canandaigua  and  Elmira 

Plattsburg  and  Montreal 

Rochester  and  Niagara  Falls 

Rutland  and  Washington 

Sackett's  Harbor  and  EUisburg 

Troy  and  Boston ». 

Canandaigua  and  Niagara  Falls 

Syracuse  and  Binghamton. » • 

Sodus  Bay  and  Southern. . . » 

Potsdam,  Watertown,  and  Southern  < 

Lake  Ontario-  and  Aubiirn >• . 

Genesee  Valley • •... 

BuJBalo  and  Oleask 

Lebanon  Springs ...•-... ..•• 


Milei  in 
operation. 


31} 
144 
3 

98 
464 
130 
118 

35 

32 
104 

39i 

22 

20} 
5 

53 

14 

76 
6 

78 

97 


6» 
90 
4^ 
67 
25 

7a 

64 


32 


Total 


2*14di 


MUeaia 
progroM. 


143 


87 


11 
8 
97 
7ft 
3ft 
76 
7ft 
100 
7ft 

5a 

874 


396 
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NEW  JERSEY. 


Boadi 


Belvidere  and  Delaware . . . 
Burlington  and  Mount  Holly 

Camden  and  Amboy 

Morris  and  Essex 

New  Jersey 

New  Jersey  Central 

Trenton  branch 

Union 

Total 


Miles  in 
piogreM. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Boadt. 


Alleghany  Portage 

Beaver  Meadow 

Carbondale  and  Honesdale 

Columbia  and  Philadelphia 

Westchester  branch 

Coming  and  Blossburg 

Cumberland  Valley 

Hazleton  and  Lehigh 

Little  Schuylkill , 

Extension  to  Tamenend 

Mine  Hill 

Mount  Carbon 

Pennsylvania , 

Philadelphia,  Reading,  and  PottsviUe 

Philadelphia  and  Norristown 

Germantown  branch 

Philadelphia  and  Trenton 

Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore, 

Schuylkill  Valley 

Summit  Hill  and  Mauch  Chunk 

Whitehaven  and  Wilkesbarre 

WUliamsport  and  Elmira 

Franklin < 

Dauphin  and  Susquehanna 


MUei  in 
opendon. 


30 

7 

214 

92 

17 

6 

30 

98 

25 

26 

20 

21 

22 

16 


Miletin 
progreM. 


6 


36 
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PENNSTLVANIA— Contiiraed. 


Roads. 


Strasburg 

Lykens  Valley 

Nesquehoning ,  * 

Room  Run 

Chester  Valley 

Lehigh,  Delaware,  Schuylkill,  and  Susquehanna. 

Pine  Grove < 

Beaver  Meadow 

York  and  Cumberland 

Sunbury  and  Erie 

Lackawanna  and  West'n 

Catawissa,  Williamsport,  and  Erie 

Delaware  and  Susquehanna 

Philadelphia  and  Westchester 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Company , 

Hempfield 

Allegneny  Valley 

Columbia  branch 

Hanover  branch 

York  and  Wrightsville 

Lancaster  and  Harrisburg 

Susquehanna 

Pittsburg  and  Steubenville 

Franklin  Canal 

Northeast 


Total. 


MQeain 
opendon. 


7 

16 

5 

6 


5 
12 
26 


50 


47 


19 
13 
13 
37 


26 
18 


1,215 


Miles  in 
progreM. 


22 

40 


240 


93 
48 
25 


78 
180 


50 
42 


915 


DELAWARE. 


Botdi. 


New  Castle  and  Frenchtown 
Wilmington  branch 


Total. 


MDetin 
oporatioiL 


16 


16 


101m  in 
piogreM. 


11 


11 


398 
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MABTLAND. 


Boads. 


Annapolis  and  Elkridge.*.. 
Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Washington  branch 

Frederick  branch , 

Baltimore  and  Susquehanna. 

Westminster  branch •< 

Total , 


:&file«m 
operation. 

progreM. 

21 

304 

38 

3 

67 

10 

•■■••*•» 

75 

•      ••••••fc 

****»teftk 

433 

76 

VIRGINIA. 


Roads* 


Richmond  and  Danville 

Richmond  and  Petersburg 

Clover  Hill 

South  Side 

Manasses  Gap 

Petersburg  and  Roanoke 

Seaboard  and  Roanoke 

Appomattox 

Winchester  and  Potomac 

Virginia  Central,  including  Blue  Ridge.. 

Virginia  and  Tennessee 

Orange  and  Alexandria 

Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  and  Potomac 

Greenville  and  Roanoke* 

Northwestern 


Total. 


MUei  in 
operation. 


66 
22 
16 
60 


60 
80 
9 
32 
104 
60 
40 
76 
21 


624 


MilM  iit 
progreMi 


76 


60 
76 


76 

166 

60 


120 


610 
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NORTH  CABOLINA. 


Boftds. 


Gaston  and  Raleigh 

Wilmington  and  Weldon, 
North  Carolina  Central. . . 
Weldon  and  Cleveland. . . 


Total. 


MUMin 
operation. 


87 
162 


Knot  Ib 
prograM. 


223 
26 


249 


248 


HOUTH  CABOLINA. 


Boadi. 


South  Carolina , 

Greenville  and  Columbia. ... 
Charlotte  and  South  Carolina. 

King's  Mountain 

Laurens 

Spartanburg  and  Union 

Wilmington  and  Manchester. . 


Total. 


Miles  In 
progrew. 


16 

60 

117 


193 


OEOBGU. 


Beads. 


Central 

Georgia 

Macon  and  Western 

Western  and  Atlantic 

Southwestern 

Rome  branch 

Muscogee. 

Atlanta  and  Westpoint 

Milledgeville 

Eaton  and  Milledgeville. 

Wilkes  county 

Athens  branch 

Waynesboro' 

Savannah  and  Pensacola  (estimated) . 
Brunswick  and  Pensacola  (estimated) 

Total 


Miles  in 
operation. 


191 

176 

101 

140 

50 

20 

51 

52 

17 


39 
21 


857 


Mflesin 
progreso. 


59 


21 
35 


20 
18 


50 
300 
300 

808 


400 
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FLOHIDA. 


Boftd. 


St.  Mark's  and  Tallahassee 


IfflMin 
progress. 


AT^ATIAMA. 


Roads. 


Montgomery  and  West  Point. 

Mobile  and  Ohio 

Alabama  and  Tennessee 

Alabama  Central 

Memphis  and  Charleston 

Girard 


Total, 


Hnetin 
operation. 


88 
33 
40 


161 


MUei  IB 
piogreM. 


30 
160 

50 
281} 
220 


741J 


MISSISSIPPL 


Boadf. 


Raym<xid 

St.  Francis  and  Woodville 

Vicksburg  and  Brandon 

Mobile  and  Ohio 

Mississippi  Central , 

Canton  and  Jackson 

New  Orleans,  Jackson,  and  Northern. 

Total 


Miles  in 
operation. 


7 
28 
60 


95 


UUetin 
pzogroM* 


273 

180 

25 

400 

878 
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LOUISIANA. 

• 

Boada. 

Miles  in 
opeiation. 

Miles  m 
progress. 

Carrolton .* 

6 
24 

6 
27 

Clinton  and  Port  Hudson 

Lake  Pontchartrain 

Mexican  Gulf* 

*New  Orleans,  Jacksonj  and  Northern 

New  Orleans  and  Opelousas ....: 

160 

0 

Total 

G3 

180 

1 

• 

*  Sm  iliisiseippi. 

TEXAS. 


Road. 

Miles  in 
operation. 

Miles  m 
progress. 

Buffalo  Bay,  Hrazos,  and  Colorado 

82 

UUiliUi^     XJiXJ,     i#*cx-e.V7CJ,          IV.     v^v.              V4. 

TENNESSEE. 


Roadi). 


Nashville  and  Chattanooga., 
East  Tennessee  and  Georgia. 
East  Tennessee  and  Virginia. 
Winchester  and  Huntsville. . 

Mobile  and  Ohio 

Nashville  Southern 

McMinnville  branch 


Total 


Miles  in 
operation. 


105 
80 


186 


Miles  in 
progress. 


54- 

30 
130 

46 
119i 
100 

30 

509} 


27 
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KEjmJCKY. 


Boads. 


Frankfort  and  Lexington , 
Louisville  and  Frankfort 
Maysville  Eind  Lexington . 
Covington  and  Lexington. 
Lexington  and  Danville . 
Louisville  and  Nashville. . 

Mobile  and  Ohio 

Louisville  and  Nashville  , 

Shelbyyille  branch 

Henderson  and  Nashville 


Total. 


Miles  in 
operation. 


2» 
6^ 


94 


Mflei  ID 


67 
97 
36 

180 
39 
95 
IS 

130 


662 


MISSOURI. 


Soadb. 

Miles  in 
operation. 

Miles  In 
progress. 

Pacific  --*---* ^ «.....«« 

• 

315 

Hannibal  and  St  Joseph's 

200 

Total 

515 

omo 


Boads. 


Cleveland  and  Columbus 

Columbus  and  Lake  Erie 

Dayton  and  Springfield  branch 

Findlay  brancn 

Little  Miami 

Mad  river 

Sandusky  and  Mansfield 

Xenia  and  Columbus 

Bellefontaine  and  Indiana. . . . . 
Cincinnati  and  Marietta 


Miles  in 
operatloo. 


135 
60 
S4 
16 
84 

134 
56 
54 


Miles  IB 
progresi 


118 

265 
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OHIO— CoBtixnied. 


BoadB. 


Cleveland  and  Pittsburff 

Cleveland  N.  and  Toledo 

Clevelnnd  P.  and  Ashtabula . 

Columbus  U.  and  Piqua 

Cincinnati  W.  and  Zanesville 

Cincinnati  H.  and  Dayton 

Dayton  and  Western 

Greenville  and  Miami 

Hamilton  and  Eaton 

Hillsboro  and  Cincinnati 

Iron - 


Junction , 

Ohio  and  Indiana 

Ohio  and  Mississippi , 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 

Ohio  central 

8cioto  and  Hocking  valley 

8teubenville  and  Indiana 

Springfield,  Mount  Vernon  and  Pittsburg. 

DajTton  and  Michigan 

Hudson  and  Akron  branch 

Franklin  and  Warren  branch -•. . 

Cincinnati  and  Dayton 

Carrolton  branch 

Tuscarawas  branch 


MOei  in 
operation. 


100 
72 


60 
42 
20 
42 
37 
25 


134 

69 


MUeBin 
progmt. 


Total 


1,164 


87 


102 
160 


11 


25 

110 

131 

20 

51 

'82 

120 

150 

110 

140 

50 

30 

52 

20 

20 


1,854 


MICHIGAN. 


• 

Boads. 

Hilet  in 
opentioii. 

MUesin 
progress. 

Central 

228 
133 

25 
8- 

33 

Southern - •••.•••... 

Pontiac 

Tecumseh  branch 

£rie  and  Kalamazoo ...•....•..•......•.•.... 

Total 

427 

404 
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INDIANA. 


Boada. 


N.  Albany  &  Salem,  with  branch  round  L.  Michigan 

Jefl&rsonville : 

Madison  and  Indianapolis 

Shelbyville  branch 

Rushville    branch 

Knightstown  branch ^ 

Lawrenceburg  and  IndianapoHs 

Indiana  Central 

Newcastle  and  Richmond 

Indianapolis  and  Bellefbntaiue 

Peru  and  Indianapolis 

Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis 

Evansville  and  Illinois 

Indiana  Northern.. 

Ohio  and  Mississippi 

Lafayette  and  Lidianapolis 

Wabash  Valley 


Total. 


Miles  in 
operation. 


140 
66 
86 
16 
20 
27 


83 
22J 
72 
26 
136 


62 


756i 


Miles  in 
progress. 


176 


90} 
72 
100 


SO 

74 


170 
200 


931i 


ILLINOIS. 


^WMHbw* 


Illinois  Central 

Galena  and  Chicago 

Rock  Island  and  Chicago. 

Central  Military  Tract 

Peoria  and  Oquawka 

Ohio  and  Mississippi 

Northern  Cross 

8angamon  and  Morgan  . . . 

Alton  and  Sangamon 

Aurora   branch 

St.  Charles  branch 

OTallon's  Coal-road 

Bellville  and  St.  Louis 

Terre  Haute  and  Alton. . 
Mississippi  and  Atlantic,  - 

St.  Louis  and  Chicago 

Alton  and  Mt.  Carmel 


Total. 


Miles  b 
opention. 


92 
50 


54 
72 
13 

7 
8 


896 


Miles  in 


699 
35 

131 

125 
85 

145 
54 


76 


20 

165 

145 

75 

17 

1,771 
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WISCONSIN. 


Boads. 

Miles  in 
operation. 

MHesin 
progrew. 

Milwaukie  and  Mississippi 

50 

160 

Fon  du  Lac  and  Bock  Island  Valley 

2M 

• 

Total 

60 

390 

RECAPITULATION. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts . . 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania .  - . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina . . 
South  Carolina . , 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Tennessee  -  -  *  .  . 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Ohio .• 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 


Total 


Miles  in  opera- 
tion. 


.•366 

614 

439 

1,128 

60 

630 

2,148i 

242 

1,216 

16 

433 

624 

247 

697 

867 

23 

161 

96 

63 


186 
94 


1,164 

427 

766J 

296 

60 

12,808i 


Miles  in  pro- 
gress. 


128 
42 


79 

32 

189 

874 

86 

916 

11 

76 

610 

248 

193 

794 


641^ 
878 
180 
32 
479i 
663 
616 
1,864 


933 

1,771 

390 

12,612 
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PART    V. 


CANADA. 

Area  m  acres  :  Canada  East,  128,659,6S4;  Caoada  West,  31,745»- 
«35;  total,  1-60,405,219  acres.     Population  in  1861,  1,842,266. 

The  province  of  Canada,  one  of  the  most  extensive,  populous,  and 
wealthy  offshoots  of  a  colonizing  nation,  has  been  justly  termed  "th» 
hiightest  jewel  in  the  Crown  of  England."  Though  stretching  in  longi- 
tude from  the  centre  of  the  continent  to  the  shores  of  Labrador,  and  in 
latitude  from  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  northern  ocean  to  the  par- 
allri of  Pennsylvania,  it  derives  its  importance  not  so  much  from  great 
area,  diversity  of  climate,  and  productions,  as  from  geographical  and 
commercial  position. 

From  tide-water  upon  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Superior,  this  prov* 
ince  adjoins,  and  even  penetrates,  so  as  to  divide,  one  of  the  most  com-, 
mercial  as  well  as  important  agricultural  portions  of  the  United  States. 
The  shortest  land-route  between  the  heart  of  New  York  and  Michigan 
is  through  the  peninsula  of  Canada  West,  which  embraces  one-half 
the  coast  of  the  most  commercial  body  of  fresh  water  on  the  globe. 

The  "  diversity  of  production"  ascribed  to  Canada  may  at  first  ap- 
pear incorrect,  inasmuch  as  the  name  is  associated  with  the  rigors  of  a 
nordiern  climate.  This  mistaken  idea  originated  in  the  fact  that  the 
eastern  or  historical  portion  of  Canada  is  foremost  in  the  mind — a  part 
substituted  for  the  whole;  while  the  western  or  modern  section  of  the 

Srovince  is  known  only  to  actual  visitors.  The  romantic  narratives  of 
acques  Carter  and  Champlain,  the  early  trials  and  struggles  of  the 
Jesuit  Fathers,  and  of  Frontenac,  De  Sales,  and  others  of  the  old  no- 
blesse of  France,  with  the  stirring  incidents  of  the  wars  of  the  Algonquina 
and  Iroquois,  have,  to  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  been  the  chief  medium  of  information  respecting  this,  England^J 
most  impbrtant  colony. 

It  is  true  that  in  Eastern  Canada  there  are  extremes  of  climate  un- 
known in  the  northwestern  States.  But  it  will  be  found  that  the  mean 
temperature  varies  but  little  in  the  two  regions.  The  intense  cold  of 
the  winter  makes  a  highway  to  the  operations  of  the  lumberman  over 
and  upon  every  lake  and  stream,  while  the  earth  and  the  germs  of  vege- 
tation are  jealously  guarded  from  the  injurious  effects  of  severe  frost  Ixy 
a  thick  mantle  of  snow.  The  sudden  transition  from  winter  to  sum- 
mer, melting  the  accumulations  of  ice  and  snow  in  every  mountain 
stream,  converts  them  into  navigable  rivers,  downward^  for  bearing,  in 
the  cheapest  and  most  expeditious  manner,  the  fruits  of  the  lumber- 
man's winter  labor  to  its  market  on  tide-water.  The  commencement  of 
vegetation  is  delayed  by  the  duration  of  the  snow,  but  its  maturity  is 
reached  about  the  same  period  fSLS  in  the  western  country,  because  there 
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has  been  a  smaller  loss  of  caloric  during  the  winter,  less  retardation 
from  a  lingering  spring,  and  more  rapid  growth  from  the  constant  action 
of  a  strong  and  steady  summer  heat. 

Whatever  exceptions  may  be  taken  to  the  climate  of  Eastern  Canada, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  embraces  the  greater  portion  of  the  vrhite- 
pine-bearing  zone  of  North  America,  the  invaluable  product  of  which  can 
only  be  obtained  by  those  conditions  of  climate,  (the  abundant  ice  and 
snow,)  which  have  ^ven  it  such  imaginary  terrors.  ITiere  is  scarcely 
one  article  or  class  of  articles  from  any  one  country  in  the  world  which 
afibrds  more  outward  freight,  or  employs  more  sea  tonnage,  than  the 
products  of  the  forests  of  British  North  America. 

While  these  conditions  of  climate  and  production  give  necessarily  a 
commercial  and  manufacturing  character  to  the  eastern  province,  the 
milder  climate  and  more  extensive  plains  of  Western  Canada  aifbrd  a 
field  for  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  pastoral  pureuits  unsurpassed  in 
some  respects  by  the  most  favored  sections  of  the  United  Stales.  The 
peninsula  of  Canada  W(?st,  almost  surrounded  by  many  thousand  square 
miles  of  unfrozen  water,  enjoys  a  climate  as  mild  as  that  of  Northern 
New  York.  The  peach  tree,  unprotected,  matures  its  fruit  south  and 
west  of  Ontario,  while  tobacco  has  been  successfully  cultivated  for 

J  rears  on  the  peninsula  l>etween  Lakes  Erie  and  Huron.  During  the 
ast  two  years,  Western  Canada  has  exported  upwards  of  two  millions 
of  barrels  of  flour,  and  over  three  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat,  and  at 
the  present  moment  the  surplus  stock  on  hand  is  greater  than  at  any 
former  period.  There  is  probably  no  country  where  there  is  so  mucn 
wheat  grown,  in  proportion  to  the  population  and  the  area  under  culti- 
vation, as  in  that  part  of  Canada  west  of  Kingston. 

The  commercial  position  of  Canada  West  as  a  "portage"  or  "step* 
ping-stone  "  between  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  States  on  the 
Altantic  and  the  agricultural  and  mineral  ones  of  the  northwest,  is 
illustrated  by  the  Welland  canal,  the  Great  Western,  and  the  Ontario 
and  Huron  railways. 

Among  the  prominent  features  of  Canada,  her  militaiy  position  is 
worthy  o^'  notice.  She  is.  the  most  northern  jxnver  upon  this  continent ; 
and  in  conhgiiration  upon  the  globe,  she  presents  a  triungular  form,  the 
apex  of  which  lonns  the  extreme  southing,  and  penetrates  the  United 
Btates  frontier ;  while  the  base  is  remote,  and  rests  upon  the  icy  regions 
of  the  north. 

Flanked  by  the  inhospitable  coast  of  Labrador  upon  the  east,  and 
by  the  almost  inaccessible  territories  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  on 
the  west,  she  can  only  be  attack^^l  "in  front ;"  when,  retiring  into  more 
than  Scythian  fastnesses  on  the  Ottawa  and  Saguenay,  and  keeping  up 
communication  with  the  strong  fortress  of  Quebec,  she  can  maintain 
prolonged  and  powerful  resistance  against  foreign  hostile  invaders. 

Viewing  Canada  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  described  as  a  broad  belt  of 
country  lying  diagonally  along  the  frontier  of  the  United  States,  from 
northeast  to  southwest,  from  Maine  to  Michigan,  and  between  the  42d 
and  49th  parallels  of  north  latitude.  The  great  river  St.  Lawrence 
presents  itself  conspicuously  as  a  leading  feature  in  its  physical  geog- 
raphy, traversing,  in  a  northeasterly  course,  tlie  grand  valley  whicliU 
drains  in  its  mighty  career  to  the  ocean. 
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The  very  beautiful  map  of  the  b^in  of  the  St.  Lawrence  hereunto 
appended,  and  prepared  expressly  for  this  report,  by  Thomas  C.  Keefer, 
esq.,  a  civil  engineer  of  high  standing  and  eminent  abilities,  attached 
to  the  Canadian  Board  of  Works,  may  be  relied  upon  for  its  accuracy. 

An  attentive  consideration  of  this  new  and  excellent  map  is  respect- 
fully solicited.  It  presents  many  points  of  interest,  exhibiting,  as  it 
does,  at  one  view,  the  mighty  St.  Lsiwrence,  the  chain  of  "fresh-water 
Mediterraneans,"  of  which  it  is  the  outlet,  and  which  are  indeed  a  geo- 
graphical wonder,  as  also  their  position  and  relation  to  the  States  of 
the  West,  and  the  vast  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  with  the  va- 
rious outlets  to  the  sea^  of  this  valuable  section  of  Nortn  America. 

COMMERCB  OF  CANADA. 

Before  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  commerce  of  Canada  had 
reached  a  respectable  position.  The  St.  Lawrence  was  then  tlie  only 
outlet  of  Canada,  and  also  of  that  portion  of  the  United  States  lying 
upon  and  between  Lakes  Ontario  and  Champlain;  and  the  pprt  of  Que- 
bec received  indifferently  American  and  Canadian  produce  for  expor- 
tation to  the  West  Indies  and  British  North  American  colonies. 

Although  Upper  Canada  then  scarcely  produced  sufficient  food  to 
support  her  own  immigration,  the  lower  province  was  already  a  large 
exporter  of  wheat,  and  continued  so  until  the  ravages  of  the  Hessian 
fly  reduced  her  to  her  present  position  of  an  importer  from  the  upper 
province. 

Mr.  Keefer,  in  his  Prize  Essay  upon  the  Canals  of  Canada,  says : 

"A  wise  and  Jiberal  policy  was  adopted  with  regard  to  our  exports 
previous  to  1822.  The  products  of  either  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
were  indifferently  exported  to  the  sister  colonies,  as  if  of  Canadian 
origin ;  and  those  markets  received  not  only  our  own,  but  a  large  share 
of  American  breadstuffs  and  provisions.  Our  timber  was  not  only  ad- 
mitted jfreely  into  the  British  markets,  but  excessive  and  almost  pro- 
hibitory duties  were  imposed  upon  importations  of  this  article  from  the 
Baltic,  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  Canadian  trade  and  British  ship- 
ping. The  British  market  was  closed,  by  prohibition,  against  our  wheat 
until  1814,  which  was  then  only  admitted  when  the  price  in  England 
rose  to  about  two  dollars  per  bushel — a  privilege  in  a  great  measure 
nugatory ;  but  the  West  Indies  and  lower  provinces  gave  a  sufficient 
demand  so  long  as  the  free  export  of  Amencan  produce  was  permitted 
by  this  route.  As  early  as  1793,  our  exports  of  flour  and  wheat  by 
the  St.  Lawrence  were  as  hi^h  as  100,000  barrels,  and  rose  in  1S02 
to  230,000  barrels.  The  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  and  English  orders 
in  councit  thereon,  of  1807;  President  Jefferson's  embargo  of  1808, 
with  increased  duties  levied  upon  Baltic  timber,  gave  an  impulse  to 
the  trade  of  the  St  Lawrence,  so  that  the  tonnage  arriving  at  Quebec 
in  1810  was  more  than  ten  times  greater  than  in  1800.  The  war  of 
1812  and  1815  naturally  checked  a  commerce  so  much  dependent 
upon  the  Americans;  and  we  therefore  find  but  little  increase  of  the 
tonnage  arrived  in  1820  over  that  of  1810.  In  1822  the. Canada 
Trade  Acts  of  the  imperial  parliament,  by  imposing  a  duty  upon  Araer- 
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ican  agricultural  produce  entering  the  British  American  colonies  and 
the  West  Indies,  destroyed  one-lialf  of  the  export-trade  of  the  St. 
Lawrence;  and  the  simultaneous  abundance  of  the  English  harvest 
forbade  our  exports  thither. 

"As  a  recompense  for  the  damage  done  by  the  Trade  Act  of  1822, 
our  flour  and  wheat,  in  1825,  were  admitted  into  the  United  Kingdom 
at  a  fixed  duty  of  five  shillings  sterling  per  quarter*  The  opening  of 
the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals  at  this  critical  juncture  gave  a  per* 
manent  direction  to  those  American  exports  which  had  before  sought 
Quebec,  and  an  amount  of  injury  was  inflicted  upon  the  St.  Lawrence, 
which  would  not  have  been  reached  had  the  British  action  of  1825 
preceded  that  of  1822.  The  accidental  advantages  resulting  from  the 
differences  which  arose  between  the  United  States  and  Britain,  on  the 
score  of  reciprocal  navigation,  (which  differences  led  to  the  interdiction 
of  the  United  States  export  trade  to  the  West  Indies,  and  reduced  it 
from  a  value  of  $2,000,000,  in  1826,  to  less  than  $2,000  in  1830,) 
restored  for  a  time  our  ancient  commerce.  The  trade  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence was  also  assisted  by  the  readmission  free  in  1826  (after  four 
years  exclusion)  of  American  timber  and  ashes  for  the  British  market, 
and  by  the  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  our  flour  for  the  West  India 
market,  and  therefore  rapidly  recovered,  and  in  1830  far  surpassed  its 
position  of  18^0. 

"In  1831  there  was  a  return  to  the  policy  which  existed  previous  to 
1822.  United  States  products  of  the  forests  and  agriculture  were 
admitted  into  Canada  free^  and  could  be  exported  thence  as  Canadian 
produce  to  all  countries,  except  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  an  additional 
advantage  was  conferred  by  the  imposition  of  a  differential  duty,  in 
our  favor,  upon  foreign  lumber  entering  the  West  Indian  and  South 
American  possessions.  Our  exports  of  flour  and  wheat  by  sea  in  that 
year  were  about  400,000  bushels — chiefly  to  Britain,  where  a  scarcity 
then  existed,  and  for  the  first  time  exceeding  the  flour  export  of  1802. 
This  amount,  in  consequence  of  a  demand  nearer  home,  and  the  ravages 
of  the  fly  in  Lower  Canada,  was  not  again  exceeded  until  1844. 
Between  1832  and  1839  a  scarcity  and  great  demand  for  breadstuffs 
arose  in  the  United  States,  and  the  crops  in  England  being  unusually 
abundant  between  1831  and  1836,  the  order  of  things  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence was  reversed,  so  that  in  1833  wheat  was  shipped  from  Britain  to 
Quebec.  A  farther  supply  came  also  from  Archangel.  These  imports 
in  1835  and  1836  amounted  to  about  800,000  bushels.  A  similar 
demand  in  1829  had  turned  our  exportation  of  breadstuff's  inland  to  a 
very  large  amount;  yet,  notwithstanding  these  fluctuations  of  our  ex- 
ports, the  shipping  and  commerce  of  the  St.  Lawrence  rapidly  increased 
m  importance  and  value,  with  no  continued  relapse,  down  to  the  year 
1842.  The  revulsion  in  1842  was  general,  being  one  of  those  periodical 
crises  which  affect  commerce,  but  was  aggravated  in  Canada  by  a 
repetition  of  the  measures  of  1822,  not  confined  this  time  to  the  provi- 
sion-trade only,  but  attacking  the  great  staple  of  Quebec — timber. 
The  duties  on  Baltic  timber,  in  Britain,  were  reduced,  the  free  impor* 
tation  of  American  flour  was  stopped  by  the  imposition  of  a  duty 
thereon,  and  our  trade  with  the  West  Indies  annihilated  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  upon  American  flour  brought  into  those  islands.    By 
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imposing  a  duty  of  two  shillings  sterling  per  barrel  upon  American 
flour  imported  into  Canada,  and  reducing  it  in  the  West  Indtes  from 
five  to  two  shillings,  an  improvement  equal  to  five  shillings  sterling  per 
barrel  was  made  m  the  new  position  of  American  flour  exported  from 
the  Mississippi,  Baltimore,  and  New  York.  The  value  of  our  trade 
with  the  West  Indies  in  1830  (during  the  exclusion  of  the  Americans) 
amounted  to  $906,000 ;  and  in  1846,  it  was  $4,000. 

"  Our  export  to  the  lower  provinces  (Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
Cape  Breton,  &c.)  was  at  its  nighest  point  in  1836,  since  which  time  it 
has  fluctuated,  but  never  reached  its  position  of  that  year.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  at  that  time  the.  Americans  were  importing  bread- 
stuffs,  and  could  not,  therefore,  compete  with  Quebec  in  the  supply  of 
these  provinces.  The  act  of  1842  was  nearly  as  destructive  to  our  trade 
with  the  gulf  provinces  as  with  the  West  Indies ;  but  since  the  opening  of 
our  canals,  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  this  trade.  In  1841  (before 
the  passing  of  the  Gladstone  Act)  our  export  trade  with  the  lower  prov- 
inces was  worth  $456,000  annually,  which  amount  fell  off'  to  $204,000 
in  1844.  In  1845  the  enlarged  Welland  and  Beauharnois  canals  were 
opened,  and  since  that  period  it  has  gradually  recovered,  so  that,  since 
the  opening  of  the  enlarged  Lachine  canal,  it  has  exceeded  its  position 
of  1841,  and  is  now  increasing  every  year.  As  the  interruption  of  our 
trade  with  the  West  Indies  by  the  Canada  Trade  Act  in  1822  was* 
followed  in  1825  by  the  permanent  admission  of  our  breadstuffs  into 
the  British  market,  and  by  the  concessions  in  1826,  so  its  second 
interruption,  or  rather  destruction,  in  1842,  was  succeeded  in  1843  by 
the  important  privilege  of  exporting  American  wheat,  received,  under 
a  comparatively  nominal  duty,  as  Canadian,  without  proof  of  origin, 
in  the  British  market.  This  measure  was  a  virtual  premium  of  about 
six  shillings  sterling  per  quarter  upon  American  exports  to  Britain 
through  the  St.  Lawrence ;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  was  an  indirect  blow 
at  the  English  Com  Laws,  it  contained — ^like  a  bombshell — the  elements 
of  its  own  destruction.  This  very  partial  measure  rapidly  swelled  our 
exports  of  flour  and  wheat,  so  that  in  1846  over  naif  a  million  of 
barrels,  and  as  many  bushels,  of  these  t\^o  staples  were  shipped  from 
Canada  by  sea. 

"  The  injury  threatened  to  the  limber-trade  of  the  St.  Lawrence  by 
the  Act  of  1842  was  averted  by  the  subsequent  railway  demand  in 
England,  so  that  our  exports  of  this  article  have  been  greater  since  that 
period  than  before. 

"In  1846  steps  were  taken  in  the  British  legislature  which  led  to 
the  withdrawal  of  that  preference  which  the  St.  Lawrence  had  so  fit- 
fully enjoyed  as  the  route  for  American  exports  to  England;  and  the 
new  system  came  into  full  operation  in  1849.  The  intermediate  demandy 
resulting  from  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  has  thrown  much  uncer- 
tainty upon  the  final  tendency  of  this  important  change  in  our  relations 
with  the  mother  country;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  ancient 
system  of  'ships,  colonies,  and  commerce*  has  fallen  to  the  ground. 
In  1847  the  control  of  our  customs  was  abandoned  by  the  imperial 
legislature,  and  the  last  and  most  important  measui*e,  which  has  relieved 
us  from  the  baneful  effects  of  the  British  navigation  laws,  came  into 
operation  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1860." 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  previous  to  1846  the  colonial  policy  of  the 
British  gflvemment,  although  vacillating  and  contradictory,  encouraged 
the  sea-trade  of  Canada-  by  affording  a  market  for  her  productions, 
and  discouraged  exports  inland  to  the  United  Slates.  Likewise,  by 
imperial  control  over  the  colonial  tariff,  the  mother  country  established 
differential  duties  against  importations  inland,  thus  throwing  the  sup- 
ply of  Western  Canada  into  tne  ports  of  Montreal  and  Quebec  and  tEe 
contraband  dealers  on  the  western  frontier. 

Nearly  the  whole  revenue  from  customs  being  collected  in  Lower 
Canada,  although  an  equal  and  even  greater^consumption  was  claimed 
for  the  upper  province,  a  controversy  respecting  the  division  of  this 
revenue  became  annually  more  and*  more  severe,  vith  the  increased 
population  and  demands  of  Canada  West,  and  was  the  sul^ect  of  fre- 
quent appeal  to,  and  of  adjustment  by,  the  mother  country.  The  in- 
surrection of  the  French  population,  and  consequent  suspension  of  tlie 
constitution  of  Lower  Canada,  was  taken  advantage  of  to  bring  about 
a  legislative  union  of  the  two  provinces,  which  accordingly  took  place 
ia  1841,  and  put  an  end  to  the  dispute  about  the  division  of  the  rev- 
enue. Perhaps  the  remembrance  of  this  altercation  had  some  influence 
upon  the  subsequent  action  of  the  Canadian  legislature  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  differential  duties.  The  imperial  government  formally  aban- 
xLoned  all  control  over  the  Canadian  tariff'  in  1847,  and,  in  their  next 
session,  the  colonial  legislature  abolished  the  differential  and  prohibi- 
tory duties  on  imports  inland ;  thus  placing  the  mother  country  in  the 
same  relative  position  as  foreigners.  The  commercial  interest  of  the 
lower  province  yielded  to  this  policy  from  sympathy  with  the  free- 
trade  movements  in  England;  while  it  is  probable  that  the  western 
province  supported  the  measmt^  as  a  means  of  emancipation  ilx)m 
the  monopoly  of  their  imports  by  Montreal  and  Quebec. 

The  repeal  (by  the  abolition  of  the  British  Corn  Laws)  of  all  priv- 
ileges in  favor  of  Canadian  breadstuffs  in  the  British  markets,  the  hos- 
tile tariff  of  the  United  States,  and  the  trammelled  condition  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  navigation,  (yet  unfreed  from  the  restrictions  of  the  British 
Navigation  Laws,)  fell  heavily  upon  the  Canadians.  The  scanty  sup- 
ply of  vessels  in  the  St  Lawrence,  (hitherto  a  "close  borough,"  for 
British  shipping  only,)  and  the  abundant  supply  of  outward  freights 
afforded  by  the  timber  coves  of  Quebec,  haa  so  enhanced  all  other 
freight  outward,  that  nothing  but  the  premium  offered  by  the  British 
Corn  Laws  made  the  route  through  the  St.  Lawrence  more  favorable 
than  by  New  York,  even  with  the  burden  of  the  United  States  tariff. 
When,  therefore,  this  premium  was  withdrawn,  and  the  English  mar- 
ket was  no  longer  the  most  profitable,  the  exports  of  Canada  West 
(the  surplus-producing  section  of  the  province)  turned  toward  New 
York.  The  proximity  of  this  city  to  the  wheat-exporting  districts  of 
Canada,  and  the  facilities  of  exporting  and  importing  in  bond,  by  New 
York  canal  and  odier  internal  artificial  avenues,  produced  such  a  di- 
version of  Canadian  exports  of  flour  and  wheat  that  the  quantity  so  sent 
to  New  York  in  1850  exceeded,  largely,  that  exported  by  sea  through 
the  St.  Lawrence^ 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  relative  export  of  Canadian 
flour  and  wheat  inland  and  by  sea: 
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FUmr  and  wheat  exported  from  Canada  in  1860  and  1861. 
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1850. 

• 

.     1851. 

l^zpoTtod  to  and  threngli-- 

Flour. 

Wheat. 

Flour. 

Wheat. 

Barrels. 

Bushels. 

Barrels. 

Bushels. 

Bniblo 

19,244 

260, 872 

32,999 

90,988 

66,001 
1, 094, 444 

10,860 

239,875 

30,609 

11,940 

101  655 

Oswego 

670,202 

18,195 

626 

OgdoDsburg 

T^ikft'OhAHf  plain 

192,918 

* 

Total  exported  Inland 

404, 103 
280, 618 

1, 353, 363 

88,465 

313, 284 
371,610 

790,678 
161. 312 

liontreal  and  Quebec 

1V)tal  ezDoited -.-- 

684,721 

1,441,828 

684,894 

90,819 
90,902 

951,990 

562,695 

72,847 

Becroaae  in  inland  export  to  United 
States 

Inorease  in  sea  export  from  Canada. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of  Canadian  flour  and 
wheat  imported,  the  amount  bonded  for  exportation,  and  the  amount 
entered  for  consumption  at  each  port  ot  entry  : 


Total  imported  1851. 

Total  bonded  1851. 

Total  duty  paid  1851. 

Ports. 

Flour. 

Wheat 

Flour. 

Wheat. 

Flour. 

Wheat. 

Barrels. 

Bushek. 

Barrels. 

Bushels. 

Barrels. 

Bushels. 

BofTalo  ..,,^--  ,,,,T- 

10,860 
259,875 

30,609 
•11,940 

101,655 

670,202 

18,195 

626 

10,763 

258,657 

30,587 

11,940 

88,316 

661,409 

17,773 

97 

1,218 

22 

13,339 

8  793 

Oswego. -..--. ...... 

OffdensbuTff 

422 

Lake  Champlain 

626 

At  other  ports 

313,284 

88 

790,678 
5,664 

311,947 

767, 498 

1,337 

88 

23, 180 
5,664 

, 

313,382 

796,342 

311,947 

767,498 

1,425 

26,844 

*  From  Canada  return  of  exports. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  importation  from  Canada 
in  1861,  and  an  increase  in  her  exports  by  sea,  which  do  not,  with 
respect  to  wheat  at  least,  counterbalance  the  deficiency  of  inland  ex- 
ports. As  the  Canadian  wheat  crop  of  1861  exceeded  that  of  any 
lormer  year,  the  presumption  is  that  the  low  prices  which  ruled  during 
last  year  retamed  much  of  the  surplus  in  the  province. 
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The  fact,  however,  that,  of  the  flour  exported  from  Canada,  the  num- 
ber of  barrels  which  were  sent  to  the  United  States  in  1860  exceeded 
the  total  exports  by  sea  in  that  year,  and  that  in  1861  this  was  re- 
versed, is  very  significant,  considering  that  the  Canadians  are  now 
trading  upon  equal  terms  with  the  United  Stales  in  the  markets  of  the 
mother  country  and  those  of  other  foreign  States.  To  elucidate  this, 
I  must  refer  to  the 

INTERCOLONIAI.   TRADE. 

The  export  of  flour  from  Canada,  ly  sea^  to  the  British  North  Amer 
ican  colonies  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Newfoundland,  since 
1844,  has  been  as  follows: 

Bamli. 

1844 19,630 

1846 26,694 

1846 36,162 

1847 66,195 

1848 66,834 

1849 79,492 

1850 140,872 

1861 164,766 

The  amount  exported  to  these  colonies,  in  bondi  through  New  York 
and  Boston,  in  1861,  was-^ 


Flour. 

Wheat. 

New  York 

'      BamU. 
86,689 
4,690 

Bushds. 
6,798 

Boston 

Total 

91,279 

6,798 

making  the  total  export  to  these  colonies  246,039  barrels — an  increase 
of  over  twelve-fold  in  eight  years. 

The  substitution  of  Canadian  for  American  flour  in  the  consumption 
of  the  "  lower  colonies"  has  been  brought  about  by  the  opening  of  the 
ship-canals  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  aided  by  a  reciprocity  arrangement 
between  these  colonies  and  Canada;  and  because  the  exclusion  of  the 
latter  from  the  American  domestic  market  has  forced  Canadian  flour 
through  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  compete  in  the  foreign  markets  of  the 
United  States. 

The  articles  of  wheat  and  flour  have  been  taken,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, to  illustrate  the  export-trade  of  Canada,  its  direction  and  dis- 
tribution. The  remarks  above,  however,  apply  to  all  other  provisions 
of  which  she  produces  a  surplus. 

In  the  import-trade,  sugar,  one  of  the  leading  articles  of  consump- 
tion, may  be  taken  to  illustrate  a  change  as  favorable  to  Canada  as 
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that  in  the  export  of  flour.  In  1849  the  value  of  sugars  imported  from 
the  United  States  vf^s  double  that  from  the  lower  colonies.  Ih  1861 
the  value  from  the  United  States  was  $258,848,  and  from  the  colonies 
$269,300.  In  1849  nearly  one-half  of  the  sugar  was  imported,  inland, 
from  and  through  the  United  States — -the  proportion  being  5,152,000 
pounds,  out  of  the  total  importation  of  11,613,000  pounds.  In  1850  the 
unportation  rose  to  15,736,000  pounds,  of  which  the  United  States  fur- 
nished 5,522,000  pounds,  or  a  little  more  than  one-third.  In  1851  the 
number  of  pounds  imported  was  20,175,040,  of  which  5,640,000  pounds 
were  from  the  United  States,  and  5,880,000  pounds  from  the  lower 
colonies. 

The  imports  of  sugar  into  Canada  in  1851  were: 

From  British  colonies $269,300 

"     United  States 258,848 

"     Other  foreign  countries ^ 226,316 

"     Great  Britain 171,140 

925,6(f4 


With  respect  to  the  route  of  importation,  the  inland  import  in  1849, 
as  we  have  seen,  nearly  equalled  that  by  sea;  but  in  1851  the  value  of 
sugars  imported  by  sea  was  $712,408,  against  $278,468  by  inland 
routes.     Cfanadian  vessels  load  at  the  lake  ports  with  breadstuff's  and 

Srovisions,  whicli  they  carry,  without  transhipment,  to  Halifax  or  St. 
ohn,  Newfoundland,  exchanging  there  for  a  return  cargo  of  sugars, 
molasses,  fish,  and  oils.  This  trade  is  of  course  confined  to  British 
vessels;  and  as  fish  and  other  products  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  the  flour,  provisions,  &c.,  of  Canada,  are  exchanged  duty- 
free, a  direct  free-trade  between  the  maritime  and  agricultural  districts 
of  British  North  America  is  now  in  full  operation,  Irom  which  New- 
foundland only  is  excluded — ^the  necessities  of  that  government  forbid- 
ding her  from  taking  off'  the  duty  on  Canada  flour.  Her  fish  and  oil 
are  therefore  treated  as  foreign  in  the  Canadian  ports. 

The  subjoined  statement  shows  the  progressive  imports  into  Canada 
of  sugars  from  the  British  North  American  colonies : 

1849 £28,716      $114,864 

1850 51,317        205,268 

1851 67,325        269,300 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  that  the  commerce  of  Canada  is  at 
present  in  a  state  of  transition.  No  certain  predictions  can  now  be 
offered  to  show  how  far  her  efforts  at  commercial  independence  will 
be  successful,  or  what  influence  she  may  be  enabled  to  exert  over  the 
general  commerce  of  the  western  lakes  and  adjoining  districts.  A 
short  review  of  her  position  and  resources  will  be  the  best  mode  of  pre- 
senting this  question. 

THE  COMMBRCIAL  PORTS  OF  CANADA* 

Qtre&ec.— In  latitude '46""  48'  northi  longitude  71^  12'  west.  Popula- 
tion in  1851,  42,052. 
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Quebec  is  the  most  ancient,  as  well  as  the  most  impcrtant,  port  of 
Canada,  and  embraces  the  ontports  of  Gasp^,  fiffiv  Carlisle,  the  Mag- 
dalen islands,  and  several  in  the  river  below  Quebec.  The  province 
of  Canada  extends  eastward  to  the  straits  of  Belle-Isle,  embracing  the 
island  of  St.  Paul,  (between  Newfoundland  and  Cape  Breton,)  the 
Magdalen  islands,  the  Bu'd  rooks,  and  Anticosti.  In  the  Magdalens 
a  sub-collector  is  stationed,  who  reported  some  $226,000  worth  of  ex- 
ports in  184S;  but  no  return  of  imports  is  taken,  and  no  duties,  appa- 
rently, are  levied.  The  other  islands  are  occupied  only  for  Ught- 
houses  and  relief  stations. 

The  harbor  of  Quebec  is  not  unlike  that  of  New  York — the  island  of 
Orleans  serving  as  a  barrier  from  a. northeast  sea,  and,  like  Long 
Islmd,  affording  two  channels  of  approach.    A  frontage  of  about  fiftten 
miles  on  both  sides  of  the  river  not  only  aflbrds  the  necessary  wharves, 
but  coves  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  float  some  thirty  to  forty  millions  of 
cubic  feet  of  timber,  about  eighty  millions  of  superficial  feet  of  deals, 
besides  staves,  lathwood,  &c.     A  fresh  water  tide,  rising  eighteen  feet 
•at  "  springs,"  oflers  no  impediment  to  the  shipment  of  timber,  the  great 
business  of  the  porf,  the  vessels  so  engaged  being  anchored  in  the 
stream,  (which  affords  good  holding-ground,)  where  their  cargoes  are 
floated  to  them  at  every  tide.     The  tide  extends  ninety  miles  above 
Quebec,  and  the  water  does  not  become  perfectly  salt  until  an  equal 
distnnce  is  reached  below  ^  thus  there  is  a  fresh-water  tide  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles  bej^ond  the  salt  water,  and  sea  navigation  to 
Montreal,  ninety  miles  farther,  or  two  hundred  and  seventy  miles  from 
salt  water.     The  river  navigation  may  be  said  to  terminate  about  one 
hundred  and  fift}''  miles  below  Quebec,  (where  pilots  are  first  tiiken,) 
but  the  combined  gulf  and  river  navigation  extends  upwards  of  seven 
hundred  miles  before  we  reach  the  Atlantic,  with  which  it  has  no  less 
than  three  connexions.     The  most  northern  of  these — ^the  straits  of 
Belle-Isle — is  in  navigable  order  about  five  months,  and  afE^rds  a  pas- 
sago  to  Liverpool  more  than  two  hundred  miles  shorter  than  the  route 
by  Cape  Race,  making  the  distance  from  Quebec  more  than  four  hun- 
dred miles  shorter  than  from  New  York.     By  using  this  passage  the 
navigable  route  between  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario  and  any  port  in 
Britain  is  as  short  as  that  from  New  York  harbor  to  the  same  port. 
The  middle  channel,  by  which  the  Atlantic  is  reached,  is  about  fifty 
miles  wide,  and  contains  St.  Paul's  island,  which,  with  its  two  light- 
houses, aflbrds  an  excellent  point  of  departure.     By  this  chamiel  Que- 
bec is  brought  nearer  to  any  port  in  Europe,  Africa,  or  the  Indian 
ocean,  than  New  York.     The  southern  passage  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Gut  of  Causo,  and  is  invaluable  to  the  fishing,  coasting,  and 
West  India  trade. 

The  gulf  of  and  river  St.  Lawrence  have  been  most  elaborately  sur- 
veyed by  the  accurate  and  accomplished  Captain  Bayfield,  Royal 
navy,  an  inspection  of  whose  charts  is  indispensable  to  a  correct  ap- 
preciation of  the  commercial  quahties  of  this  navigation.  The  exclusive 
monopoly  by  British  ships  of  this  route  hitherto,  the  buoyant  character 
of  the  cargo— timber,  the  ignorance  of  the  masters,  and  excesses  of  the 
men,  have  been  more  fruitful  causes  of  disaster  than  the  natural  con- 
tingencies of  the  route.    Heretofore,  in  many  instances,  old  and  tin- 
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serviceable  vessels,  commanded  by  men  whose  pay  was  less  than  that 
of  a  good  mechanic,  were  sent  out  in  September  for  a  cargo  of  timber. 
A  month  of  dissipation  in  Quebec  sent  the  crew  to  sea  diminished  in 
numbers  by  desertion,  with  weakened  physical  powers',  and  insufficient 
clothing.  When,  therefore,  the  cold  November  blasts  in  the  gulf  were 
encountered,  for  want  of  ordinary  exertions,  strength,  and  intelligence, 
the  vessel  went  ashore.  Notwithstanding,  considering  that  over  naif  a 
million  of  tons  of  shipping  annually  enter  the  St.  Lawrence,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  perK^entage  of  losses  has  been  no  greater  than  that  of  the 
British  and  Irisn  channels,  or  the  keys  of  Florida.* 

The  tonnage  inward  and  outward,  by  sea,  from  Quebec  and  Mon- 
treal, for  1851,  with  the  number  of  disasters  within  the  gulf  and 
river,  was  as  follows. 
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Qnebee 

1,305 

533321 

17,765 

1,394 

586,093 

19,300 

2,699 

1,119,914 

37,065 

11 

Montreal 

331 

55,660 

2,181 

195 

37,566 

1,540 
20,840 

426 

93,228 

3,721 

•    •  • 

Total 

1,536 

589,461 

19,946 

1,569 

623,661 

3,125 

1,213,142 

40,786 

11 

The  disasters  at  Key  West,  for  the  same  vear,  were  about  fifty  lA 
number,  and  on  the  upper  St.  Lawrence,  between  Lake  Buparior 
and  Montreal,  two  hundred  and  sixty-three;  where,  says  the  repoMef^ 
**  five  steamers,  three  propellers,  and  thirty-seven  sailing  vess^%  went 
out  of  existence  entirety." 

Six  hundred  and  eighty-eight  sailing  vessels,  numberit^  l^,7SjS; 
tons,  and  four  steamers,  giving  1,462  tons,  form  the  list  of  wrecks  of 
vessels  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  1850. 

Such  an  extent  of  land-locked  navigation  as  the  St.  liavirreipce  pre-? 
sents  between  the  pilot-ground  (near  the  Saguenay)  aod  the  Atlantic 
would  be,  in  thick  weather,  or  snow  storms,  considered  hazardous,, 
were  it  not  for  the  great  width  of  beating-ground,  (nowhere  less  than 
twenty-five  miles,  and  averaging  over  fifty ,]|  the  i^bsence  of  all  sboala 
or  reefs  in  or  near  the  channel,  and  the  adnurable  sowdings  displayed! 
bythecham. 

The  trend  of  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Newf€a:(n<Um4  cmd  Cape  Breton 
oonvei^  upon  St.  Paul's  island,  a  lofty  and  pictu^sque  rock,  for- 
which  a  vessel  may  stand  bold  in  a  ftg.  ]nBi4e  of  $%.  faul's  a  bank,, 
with  sixty  fathoms,  leads,  by  a  direct  fine  on  k$  ouilier  edge,  clearii^ 
Anticosti,  into  the  chops  of  the  St.  Iiawfence  i  nprth ward  of  tl^i^ 
line  is  deep  water ;  soutiiward,  regular  soundingSL;:  so  that,  in  thick  or 

*  gee  Plwt  X  for  ■UUBwatiel  t>ph>rtCi(8ft^iBA»WBMf>  eiylpyt 
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foggy  \<'eath&r,  the  lead  Ms  an  unerring  ^ide.  On  entering  the  river 
the  south  shore  gives  uniform  soundings  all  the  way  to  the  pilot-groundi 
the  water  shoaling  so  regularly  that  a  vessel  naay  at  any  point  deter- 
mine her  distance  from  the  shore  within  a  mile  by  the  lead  alone, 
while  at  all  points  she  may  approach  this  shore  within  this  distance. 
.The  admirable  position  of  Pomte  des  Monts,  (with  a  light-house  one 
hundred  feet  above  the  waler,)  projecting  with  a  bold  shore  several 
miles  from  the  general  trend  of  the  north  shore,  forms,  with  its  anchor- 
age on  both  sides,  a  conunon  point  of  departure  for  inward  and  outr 
ward-bound  vessels. 

The  recent  application  of  steam  to  ocean  commerce  greajly  en- 
hauices  the  value  of  this  navigation ;  particularly  with  reference  to  com- 
munication with  Britain,  the  great  centre  of  European  steam  navigation 
and  commerce.  The  two  great  drawbacks  to  ocean  steam  navigation 
are,  the  quantity  of  fuel  which  must  be  carried  and  the  resistance 
which  a  heavy  sea  ofiers  to  progress  whether  the  wind  be  fair  or  foul. 
On  the  St.  Lawrence  route  these  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The 
distance  from  the  coast  of  Ireland  to  St.  John,  Newfcundland,  or  to 
the  straits  of  Belle-Isle,  is  under  1,700  miles;  and  coal  is  found  in 
abundance,  and  of  excellent  steaming  qualities,  at  several  points  in 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  The  remainder  of  the  voyage  to  Quebec 
will  be  made  in  comparatively  smooth  water,  as  the  steamer  will  run 
undjr  the  shelter  of  either  shore,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
win  J. 

This  notice  of  the  position  of  the  port  of  Quebec  with  reference  to 
ste  im  navigation  with  Europe  has  been  deemed  essential  at  this  time, 
inasmuch  as  the  government  of  Canada  are  now  receiving  proposals  for 
the  establishment  of  a  line  of  screw-steamers  to  ply  upon  this  route 
during  the  season  of  navigation,  and  to  communicate  with  the  terminus 
of  the  railroads  from  Canada,  at  Portland,  for  the  present,  and  Halifax 
as  soon  as  the  scheme  of  a  grand  intercolonial  railway  from  Quebec 
to  Halifax  shall  have  been  carried  out. 

It  may  now  be  proper  to  allude  to  the  inducements  which  lead  to  this 
course — ^in  other  words,  to  the 

SEA-TRADE  OF  CANADA. 

The  great  staple  of  Quebec  is  timber,  and  hitherto  her  trade  has 
been  chiefly  confined  to  this  staple,  Montreal  being  the  point  where 
the  agricultural  exports  of  the  upper  province  are  exchanged  for  the 
supplies  of  foreign  goods  required  for  the  same  districts.  The  timber 
is  chiefly  supplied  by  the  Ottawa  river,  (which,  with  its  numerous  and 
important  tributaries,  drains  an  area  of  over  ten  thousand  square  miles 
of  the  finest  pine-bearing  land,)  and  also  from  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario,  which  is  draiaed  by  a  remarkable  chain  of  lakes  emptying 
through  the  rivers  Otonabee  a^d  Trent,  into  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  (thus 
escaping  the  open  water  of  Ontario,)  from  which  the  rafts  are  floated 
to  Quebec.  Thu«,  by  the  simple  and  inexpensive  process  of  rafting;, 
timber  is  borne  by  the  cuixent,  at  a  cost  of  three  or  four  cents  per  cubic 
foot,  to  Quebec,  from  a  distance  of  six  hundred  miles— even  from  the 
laMds  drained  by  Hudsoit's  bay  and  Lake  Huron*    The  annual  supply 
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varies  with  the  export,  but  seems  capable  of  almost  illimitable  exten- 
sion. In  1846  the  supply  of  square  timber  exceeded  thirty-seven 
millions  of  cubic  feet;  that  of  sawed  deals,  sixty  millions  effect,  board 
measure;  besides  some  fifty  thousand  tons  of  staves,  lath-wood,  &c.; 
the  whole  (at  the  usual  rate  of  forty  cubic  feet  to  the  ton)  amounting  to 
one  million  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons,  and  worth,  at  the 
ruling  prices  of  that  year,  between  five  and  six  millions  of  dollars. 
Reducing  the  cubic  to  superficial  measure,  fer  the  sake  of  comparison 
with  Albany  and  Bangor,  the  supply  of  square  timber  and  deals  (ex- 
clusive of  staves,  lath- wood,  &c.)  brought  to  Quebec  in  that  year 
exceeded  five  hundred  millions  of  feet.  The  stock  wintered  over  ex- 
ceeded twenty-one  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  timber,  and  the  export 
twenty-four  and  a  quarter  millions,  loading  some  thirteen  or  fourteen 
hundred  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  over  half  a  million. 

The  following  shows  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  inward 
and  outward  in  Quebec,  with  the  export  of  white-pine  timber,  (the 
leading  article,)  for  the  last  eight  years: 


Tear. 


1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 


nrwARO. 


Yeaaelt. 


1,232 
1,489 
1,480 
1,210 
1,188 
1,184 
1,196 
1,305 


Tons. 


451, 142 
576, 541 
568,225 
479,124 
452,436 
465,088 
465,804 
533,621 


OUTWARD. 


YeMeU. 


1,239 
1,499 
1,467 
1,215 
1,194 
1,243 
1,275 
1,394 


Toni. 


453,894 
584,540 
572,373 
489, 817 
457, 430 
481,227 
494,021 
586,093 


BXPORT  OP 
WHITE  PUfB. 

Cabiofeet 


11,950,438 
15,828,880 
14,392,220 
9, 626, 440 
10, 709, 680 
11,621,920 
13,040,520 
15, 941, 600 


The  greatest  number  of  ships  outward  in  any  year  previous  to  1851 
was  in  1846,  when  1,499  cleared  out,  with  a  tonnage  of  584,540.  In 
1851  the  number  of  vessels  outward  is  less,  but  the  tonnage  is  greater, 
than  that  of  any  former  year.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  since 
1845,  the  duty  upon  Baltic  timber  in  Britain  has  been  reduced. 

The  value  of  exports  from  Quebec  depends  upon  the  market  price 
of  timber,  which  ranges  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent.  It  was  greatest 
in  1845,  when  the  price  of  timber  was  highest,  although  the  tonnage 
outward,  which  is  the  true  measure  of  the  commerce,  was  less  than  in 
1851.  The  progress  of  the  imports  is  an  index  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  port,  as  tne  articles  are  general  merchandise,  which  do  not  fluctuate 
as  much  in  value  as  the  exports. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  imports  for  a  series  of  years  at  the 
port  of  Quebec : 

1841 ^217,917  $871,668 

1842 216,670  866,680 

1843 402,227  1,608,908 

1844 666,869  2,623,476 
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1846 ^12,398 

1846 750,983 

1847 796,917 

1848 574,208 

1849 438,673 

1860 686,441 

1861 * 833,904 


$2,849,592 
3,003,932 
3,187,668 
2,296,832 
1,754,692 
2,745,764 
3,335,616 


The  progress  of  exports  inland,  which  for  1861  includes  transit 
goods  for  United  States,  is  shown  as  follows: 


Tear. 

By  Mt. 

Inbiid. 

• 

Total  export. 

1849 

1850 

1851 

$4,833,872 
5,027,180 
5,621,988 

$130,988 
162,912 

755,588 

^1,241,215 
1,297,523 
1,594,394 

$4,964,860 
5,190,092 
6,377,576 

The  imports  of  1851  are  exclusive  of  railway  and  other  iron,  im- 
ported in  transitu,  for  western  States,  valued  at  ¥750,000. 

The  imports  at  Quebec  in  1861  greatly  exceed  those  of  any  former 
year,  and  the  whole  business  of  the  port,  import  and  export,  for  the 
past  year,  probably  equalled  its  best  ones  when  under  the  protective 
policy  of  the  mother  country. 

In  order,  however,  to  present  the  sea-trade  of  Canada,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  treat  Quebec  and  Montreal  as  one  port  The  vdue  of  the 
ex|X)rts  of  Quebec  is  generally  more  than  double  those  of  Montreal, 
while  the  imports  of  the  latter  are  double  those  of  Quebec.  This  latter 
difference  is  sensibly  lessening  in  favor  of  Quebec,  as  that  city  is  now 
becoming  the  point  of  transhipment  for  goods  in  transit  to  western 
States,  which  will  relatively  greatly  increase  the  value  of  her  imports ; 
while,  as  she  will  always  be  the  timber-mart,  no  corresponding  decline 
of  her  exports  is  to  be  anticipated.  Ships  of  the  largest  burden  are 
brought  up  to  Quebec  by  the  tide;  but  the  approach  to  Montreal  is 
limited  bv  the  shallowness  of  water  in  Lake  St.  Peter,  giving  at  low 
w-ater  only  thirteen  feet,  and  is  burdened  with  a  towage  a^nst  the 
current  of  the  river.  The  work  of  deepening  Lake  St  Peter  is  now  in 
progress,  with  fair  prospects  of  success,  and  in  another  year  or  two 
vessek  drawing  fifteen  feet  water  may  come  to  Montreal 

Vessels  loading  at  Montreal  are  fi-equently  obliged  to  lighter  a  por- 
tion of  their  cargo  through  the  lake,  and  are,  therefore,  reclearedi  at 
Quebec.  Again,  imports  in  the  large  ships  which  stop  at  Quebec  are 
lightered  up  to  Montreal;  thus  rendering  it  almost  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate the  commerce  of  the  two  ports. 

Again,  by  means  of  the  ship-canals,  the  inland  lake  and  river  ports 
of  Canada  carry  on  a  direct  trade  by  sea;  and,  although  the  regulations 
require  their  exports  to  be  reported  at  tide-water,  their  direct  imports 
are  not  noticed  at  Montreal  or  Qtiebec,  but  are  passed  up  unaer  a 
*'fix>ntier  bond,"  and  entered  at  the  port  of  destinaticxu 
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In  the  following  stalement  the  imports  in  transit  for  the  United  States 
and  those  under  frontier  bond  for  Upper  Canada  ports  are  included: 

Grou  trade  of  ports  of  Montreal  and  Quebec. — Imports  and  exports^  1861* 


Imports  at  Quebec,. .  .$4,091,204 
Imports  at  Montreal. . .  9,177,164 
Imports  direct  per  in- 
land ports,  not  report- 
ed elsewhere 3,144,316 


Total  imports  at  and 
through  Montreal  and 
Quebec $16,412,684 


Exports  from  Quebec. $5,623,988 

Exports  from  Montreal  2,503,916 

Exports  from  inland 
ports  direct,  not  re- 
ported elsewhere .  4,512 

Total  exports  by  sea 
and  inland  navigation  8,132,416 


which  makes  the  gross  value  of  the  export  and  import-trade  of  Mon- 
treal and  Quebec  tor  1851  amount  to  $24,545,100. 

Ship4mldif^. 

There  are  in  Quebec  about  twenty-five  ship-building  establishments, 
and  eight  or  ten  floating  docks,  capable  of  receiving  largest-class  ves- 
sels. The  class  of  vessels  built  range  from  500  to  1,500  tons  and  up- 
wards, and  there  has  been  lately  established  a  resident  '*  Lloyds  sur- 
veyor," to  inspect  and  class  the  ships. 

The  average  cost  is  as  follows: 


Hull  and  spars 

Complete  for  sea 

The  number  built  were,  in 

1848,  24  square-rigged,  18,687  tons, 
1849,28       •*  "       23,828    " 

1850,  32       "  "       29,184    " 

1851,40       «  "       38,909    " 


$22  to  $30  per  ton. 
32  to    40       " 


and  smaller  crafty 
making,  in  all, 


Total  tonfl. 

"^  19,909 
24,396 
30,387 
40,567 


1 


Trade  and  tonnagrm 
The  tonnage  cleared  outward  to  the  lower  colonies  was : 


Year. 


1850. 
1851. 


Quebec 


10,021 
12,688 


Moatreal. 


8,524 
9,819 


Total. 


18,545 
22,407 
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The  value  of  exports  to  the  colonies  by  sea,  and  via  the  United 
States,  and  imports  therefrom,  has  progressed  as  follows : 


Tear. 

Exported  by  tea. 

Exported  in  bond, 
^  the  U.  8. 

Total  Titlne  of 
export*. 

Total  value  of 
imports. 

1849 

1860 

1851 

$116,581 
202,194 
241,791 

$32,359 

58,487 
119,353 

$148,940 
260,681 
861,144 

$48,917 

96,404 

124,350 

The  following  is  a  summary  statement  of  the  sea  and  inland  trade 
of  Canada,  contracted  for  1851 : 


niFORTS. 

I1PORT9. 

Total  importo. 

Sea. 

Inland. 

Sea. 

Inland. 

Total  export!. 

$16,324,348 

$8,681,680 

$8,081340 

$3,259,888 

$24,006,028 

$11,341,728 

Inland  exports,  $3,259,888;  imports,  $8,681,680.     Total,  $11,941,568. 
Sea  exports,  $8,081,840;  imports,  $15,324,348.     Total,  $23,406,188. 

The  exports  inland  are  taken  from  the  imports  at  United  States  cus- 
tom-houses. This  makes  the  reported  value  of  the  sea  nearly  double 
that  of  the  inland  trade,  and  makes  the  gross  trade  of  Canada,  or  the 
value  of  her  exports  and  imports  for  1851,  amount  to  $35,347,756,  of 
which  $24,000,000  are  imports,  and  only  $11^000,000  exports.  In  the 
exports  there  should  be  included  the  value  of  ships  built  for  sale  at 
Quebec,  at  least  $1,000,000  more  in  1851,  and  for  undervaluation  of 
exports  inland  a  much  larger  sum ;  so  that  a  full  estimate  of  the  gross 
trade  of  Canada  for  1851  will  not  fall  short  of  a  value  of  forty  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

The  published  Canadian  returns  for  1850  contain  no  statement, 
either  of  imports  in  transitu  for  the  United  States,  or  those  which  pass 
up  under  frontier  bond.  There  are,  therefore,  no  means  of  comparing 
the  above  statement  with  former  years.  It  has  been  shown  heretofore 
that,  in  the  staple  of  wheat  and  flour,  there  has  been  a  marked  gain 
by  the  sea  at  the  expense  of  the  inland  p:^de ;  yet  the  importation 
inland  has  sensibly  increased  over  that  of  1850. 

The  imports  entered  at  inland  ports,  compared  with  those  entered  at 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  were  as  follows : 
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Porta. 

1849. 

1850. 

1861. 

Montreal  and  Quebec 

Inland  ports 

$6,522,232 
5,491,336 

$8,931,868 
8,050,200 

$12,552,780 
10,697,660 

Total 

12,013,568 

16,982,068 

23,250,440 

The  value  of  imports  from  the  colonies  and  "  other  foreign  coun- 
tries'^  was  as  follows: 


1849 
1850 
1851 


Coloqiei. 


$195,668 
385,616 
497,400 


Other  foreign 
oountries. 


$167,296 
365.216 
939,976 


Total. 


$362,964 

750,832 

1,437,376 


Much  of  the  imports  returned  as  "  from  other  foreign  countries"  is 
made  throvgh  the  British  North  American  colonies.  The  rapid  increase 
of  the  former  is,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to  the  trade  with  the  latter. 
Sugars,  &c.,  the  growth  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  purchased  in 
Halifax,  are  reported  from  ^*  other  foreign  countries,"  in  order  to  pass 
the  lower  invoice. 

The  arrival  of  foreign  vessels  at  Quebec  in  1850  and  1851,  the  only 
two  years  in  which  they  have  been  permitted  to  carry  to  England,  has 
been  as  Allows : 

1850.  1851. 

Nor^'ay 45  vessels.  47  vessels. 

United  States 24     do.  36     do. 

Prussia 19      do.  21     do. 

Russia 3      do.  8    do. 

Sweden 1      do.  3    do. 

Mecklenburg 0     do.  2    do. 

Hanover 2     do.  1     do. 

Portugal 1      do.  0     do. 

Holland 1     do.  0    do. 

96     do.,  117     do., 

(making  37,554  tons.)      (making  50,716  tons.) 

The  abundance  of  freight  in  the  shape  of  lumber  at  Quebec,  guar- 
anteeing a  full  cargo  outward  to  every  vessel  entering  the  port,  must 
produce  its  efiect  on  inward  freights.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the 
inward  tonnage  are  now  empty ;  but  in  railroad  iron,  salt,  and  coal,  the 
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imports  are  rapidly  increasing  since  the  completion  of  the  canals  has 
let  down  lake  vessels  to  carry  these  articles  inland.  The  present  rec- 
ulations  prevent  American  vessels  from  descending  below  Montrea!, 
and  are  mjurious  to  this  commerce. 

Fort  ofMantredl. 

Latitude  45^  31'  north,  longitude  73^  36'  west ;  population  in  1851, 
67,715. 

This  city,  at  the  head  of  sea  navigation  proper,  is  the  most  populous 
in  British  North  America.  Although  not  accessible  (like  Quebec)  to  the 
largest  class  of  shipping,  its  position  for  a  varied  and  extensive  com- 
merce is  more  commanding,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  centre  of  a  more  fer- 
tile area,  more  numerous  approaches,  and  possesses  within  itself  eVery 
reauisite  for  the  support  of  a  large  population. 

Montreal  is  picturesquely  situated  at  the  fijot  of  the  '*  Royal  moun- 
tain," from  which  it  takes  its  name,  upon  a  large  island,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence,  which,  both  in  fertility  and 
cultivation,  is  iustly  considered  the  garden  of  Canada  East. 

The  main  oranch  of  the  Ottawa,  which  is  the  timber  highway  to 
Quebec,  passes  north  of  Montreal  island,  and  enters  the  St.  Lawrence 
about  eignteen  miles  below  the  city.  About  one-third  of  its  waters  are, 
however,  discharged  into  Lake  St.  Louis,  and  joining,  but  not  ming- 
ling, at  Caughnawaga,  the  two  distinct  bodies  pass  over  the  Sault  St. 
Louis  and  the  Norman  rapids — ^the  dark  waters  of  the  Ottawa  washing 
the  quays  of  Montreal,  wnile  the  blue  St.  Lawrence  occupies  the  other 
shore ;  nor  do  they  lose  their  distinctive  character  until  they  are  several 
miles  below  Montreal. 

The  quays  of  Montreal  are  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  city  in 
America :  built  of  solid  limestone,  and  uniting  with  the  locks  and  cut- 
stone  wharves  of  the  Lachine  canal,  they  present,  for  several  miles,  a 
display  of  continuous  masonry  which  nas  few  parallels.  Like  the 
levees  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississipiji,  no  unsightly  warehouses  disfigure  the 
river-side.  A  broad  terrace,  faced  with  gray  limestone,  the  parapets 
of  which  are  surmounted  with  a  substantial  iron  railing,  divides  the 
city  from  the  river  throughout  its  whole  extent. 

This  arrangement,  as  well  as  the  substantial  character  of  the  quays, 
is  a  virtue  of  necessity,  arising  from  remarkable  local  phenomena. 
Montreal  beinc;  the  terminus  of  many  miles  of  broken  water,  embracing 
the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  an  extraordinary  quardty  of  *^  anchor*' 
and  *' Dondage'*  ice  is  brought  down  on  the  approach  of  winter,  which 
is  first  arrested  at  the  delta  entering  Lake  St.  jPeter,  forty  miles  below 
the  city.  The  surface  here,  being  covered  by  arrested  ice,  is  quickly 
solidified,  against  which  the  ceaseless  flood  of  coming  ice  is  checked, 
drawn  under,  and  finally  arrested,  until  the  whole  river,  for  a  distance 
of  fifty  miles,  or  more,  is  fiUed  with  ice,  (as  logs  fill  the  boom  in  a 
mill-pond,)  but  packed,  and  jammed,  and  forcea  under,  so  as  to  oc- 
cupy a  considerable  portion  of  the  water-way  of  the  river,  which  there- 
upon commences  to  rise  in  order  to  increase  its  area  of  discharge. 
The  winter  level  of  water  in  Montreal  harbor  remains  permanently  at 
a  point  some  ten  or  fifteen  feet  above  the  summer  oncy  covering  the 
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wharves,  which  are  invisible  until  the  departure  of  the  ice.  When  the 
river  has  become  sufficiently  elevated  to  secure  a  passage  for  its  waters, 
the  floating  masses  on  its  surface  are  firmly  bound  together,  presenting 
the  rugged  aspect  of  a  quarry;  and,  after  several  convulsive  throes,  the 
sur&ce  attains  a  state  of  rest.  The  advent  of  spring  again  breaks  the 
calm,  when,  after  some  ma^iiificent  displays  of  hydraulic  pressure, 
the  ice  departs  en  motfe,  and  m  twenty-four  bours  the  navigation  is  re- 
sumed. 

It  is  while  settling  to  rest  for  the  winter,  and  when  "waking  up"  on 
the  approach  of  spring,  that  the  majestic  phenomenon  of  an  *' ice-shove" 
is  seen*  During  the  elevation  of  the  vast  volume  of  the  St  Lawrence 
some  ten  or  fifteen  feet  and  its  return  again  to  its  bed,  momentary  ar- 
restations  of  both  floating  and  submerged  ice  take  place,  when  the  river 
above  instantly  rises  until  a  "head"  of  water  is  accumulated  which  is 
fearfully  irresistible.  The  solid  crust  of  ice  on  the  surface,  two  or 
three  feet  in  tliickness,  is  summarily  and  suddenly  lifted  and  forced 
right  and  left;  a  field  of  ice,  perhaps  of  several  square  miles  in  area,  is 
set  in  motion,  and,  crushing  against  the  unyielding  quays,  is  forced  up- 
ward, until  it  is  piled  "mountains  high"  on  the  terrace  in  front  of  the 
city.  No  warehouses  can  be  erected  on  the  water's  edge  without  first 
placing  an  effectual  barrier  between  them  and  the  movinjg  ice ;  and  no 
craft  of  any  description  can  be  laid  up  for  the  winter  m  this  harbor, 
which  presents  the  unique  spectacle  of  a  thriving  seaport,  in  which,  for 
nearly  five  months,  not  a  spar  is  to  be  seen. 

Montreal  occupies  the  centre  of  an  extensive  plain,  cut  in  every  di- 
rection by  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa,  with  their  tributaries,  form- 
ing several  large  and  fertile  islands  contiguous  to  the  main  one  occupied 
b^  the  city.  This  plain,  although  nearly  one  thousand  miles  by  the 
nver  from  the  Atlantic,  is  scarcely  elevated  one  hundred  feet  above 
tide-water,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  provincial  geologist,  "  constitutes 
the  valley  proper  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  occupying  a  oreadth  of  forty 
miles;  the  nature  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  (a  deep  and 
highly  levigated  deposite  of  argillaceous,  arenaceous,  and  calcareous 
matter)  rendering  it  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  region  more  fitted  for 
thepurposes  of  agriculture." 

The  sea  tonnage  of  the  port  of  Montreal 


Tear. 

Inward. 

Outward. 

Namber. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Namber. 

Tom. 

Men. 

1850 

211 
231 

46,166 
66,660 

1,944 
2,181 

207 
246 

45,954 
56,998 

1,914 

1861 

2,254 

The  aggregate  tonnage  at  Montreal  and  Quebec  is  greater  than  the 
whole  tonnage  outward  by  sea,  because  vessels  partly  laden  at  Mon« 
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treal  are  recleared  at  Quebec.  The  above  return  refers  only  to  ves- 
sels from  and  to  sea. 

The  tonnage  of  the  port,  registered  under  the  imperial  act,  com- 
prises 175  vessels,  making  20,000  tons. 

The  progressive  value  of  imports  and  duties  collected  ii 


Year. 

Importa. 

Datiet. 

1848 

$5,925,672 
6,183,892 
7,172,792 
9,179,224 

$561,916 

1849 

767,404 

1850 

1,032,636 

1851 

1,256,760 

A  new  tariff  came  into  operation  on  the  25th  of  April,  1849,  in- 
creasing the  duties  an  average  of  about  thirty  per  cent,  on  former  rates. 
The  progressive  exports  have  been — 


Tear 

B/iea. 

Inland. 

Total. 

1848 

$1,288,244 
1,610,944 
1,768,644 
2,231,600 

$44,496 
90,016 
89,560 

272,416 

$1,332,740 

1849 

1,700,960 

1850 

1,858,204 

1851 

2,503,916 

The  mode  of  keeping  the  provincial  returns  does  not  do  justice  either 
to  the  exports  or  imports  of  Montreal.  Imports  landed  here  for  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  and  other  inland  ports,  are  not  entered,  but  pass  up  under 
"frontier  bond,"  and  are  scattered  over  the  inland  ports.  No  aggregate 
accounts  of  these  are  published,  and  their  value  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained at  inland  ports.  The  nominal  value  passed  up  under  these 
"frontier  bonds,"  as  given  at  Montreal  for  1851,  was  $1,805,140.  At 
Quebec,  the  vedue  of  transit  goods,  both  for  foreign  and  domestic  ex- 
port, is  not  ascertained. 

The  exports  do  not  include  produce  lightered  over  the  bar  in  Lake 
St.  Peter,  or  the  cargoes  o^  foreign  vessels  which  must  clear  outward 
from  Quebec.  Fifty-three  thousand  barrels  of  flour,  shipped  at  Mon- 
treal, are  therefore  included  in  the  exports  from  Quebec  for  1851.  The 
total  value  thus  tabsn  from  Montreal  for  1851  was  $379,132. 
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The  following  are  the  countries  imported  from : 

Great  Britain $7,358,988 

United  States 1,081,372 

British  North  American  colonies 252,292 

Other  foreign  States,  viz:  West  Indies,  France,  Portugal, 
Spain,  Belgium,  Holland,  Sicily,  Spanish  West  Indies, 

and  China 484,512 

Total 9,177,164 


The  trade  between  Montreal  and  the  lower  colonies  is  shown  by 
the  following  statement  of  the  value  of  imports  and  exports,  and  num- 
ber of  barrels  of  flour  sent  in : 


Year. 

Total  Talne  of 
import*. 

Total  Talne  of 
exports. 

Ko.ofbbli.of 
floor  exported. 

Bemarks. 

1849.. 
1860.. 

1851 . . 

$129,748 
236,864 

258,200 

$177,448 
435,736 

480,728 

35,082 
77,461 

90,089 

C  2,621  in  foreign  vessels, 
<      and  therefore  cleared 
(      from  Quebec. 

The  exports  for  1851,  being  all  cleared  outward,  are  much  greater 
than  in  any  former  year;  but  the  imports  of  1843  and  1844  were 
greater,  because  at  that  time  all  imports  for  Upper  Canada  were 
entered  inward  at  Montreal,  but,  since  the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
canals,  a  great  portion  of  these  pass  upwards,  and  are  credited  to  the 
different  inland  ports. 

The  trade  between  Montreal  and  the  United  States  is  divided  with 
the  frontier  ports  of  St.  John  and  Rouse's  Point,  on  Lake  Champlain, 
and  cannot  be  separated. 

The  imports  entered  at  Montreal  and  St.  John  from  the  United 
States  were : 


Year. 

Montreal. 

St.  Jobn. 

Total  cumncjr. 

Total  dollan. 

1849 

$532,292 

772,104 

1,081,872 

$1,213,640 
1,477,784 
1,947,453 

^436,483 
562,472 
757,206 

1,745,932 

1850 

.  2,249,888 

1851 

8,028,824 
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The  exports  were : 

Year. 

HontraaL 

St  John. 

Koital  earren^. 

Total  aoDan. 

1849 

$90,016 

89,560 

372,416 

$955,028 

1,214,836 

905,276 

j£261,261 
326,349 
294,423 

1,045,044 

1850 

1,305,396 

1851 

1,177,692 

f             ' 

The  change  here  shown'  in  the  eimorts  at  St.  John  was  caused 
chiefly  by  the  movement  of  timber  ana  lumber.  Large  quantities,  in 
1850,  went  to  the  Hudson  river  market  through  Lake  Champlain ;  but, 
in  1851,  the  Quebec  market  was  the  most  profitable,  and  thither  all 
shipments  tended. 

Inland  parts. 

The  trade  of  the  inland  ports  is  somewhat  complicated  by  the  man- 
ner of  making  the  imports.  These  consist  of  four  classes,  viz :  Im- 
ports purchased  in  the  United  States.  2.  Imports  imported  in  bond 
througn  the  United  States.  3.  Imports  by  sea,  via  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  under  frontier  bond ;  and  lastly,  imports,  coastwise,  of  purchases 
in  Montreal  and  Quebec,  of  which  no  account  is  kept.  The  value  of 
imports,  as  shown  by  the  custom-house,  gives  an  indication  of  the 
direct  trade  only ;  none  of  the  importance  of  the  consumption  of  the 
port. 

There  are  about  sixty-eight  inland  ports,  of  which  about  thirty  are 
warehousing  ones.  Of  these  the  trade  of  the  greater  number  is  ex- 
clusively with  the  United  States,  either  in  domestic  or  bonded  articles. 
But  the  more  important  lake  ports  are  rapidly  establishing  a  direct 
trade  by  sea  witn  the  gulf  ports  and  the  lower  colonies,  and  very 
probably  will  soon  engage  in  the  fisheries,  for  which  they  can  fit  out 
and  provision  at  the  cheapest  rates. 

As  the  trade  between  Uanada  and  the  United  States  is  almost  wholly 
conducted  through  the  inland  ports,  a  summary  of  that  trade  is  here 
given.  The  imports,  as  shown  by  the  custom-houses  of  each  countiyi 
are  taken  as  the  true  measure  of  the  exports  of  the  other. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  imports  from,  and  exports  to, 
Canada  for  the  year  1851 : 


Importi. 

Amount. 

^XpOXtM, 

Amoimt. 

Duty-paying 

In  bond .-.-• 

$1,624,462 

1,593,324 

94,464 

Domestic 

Foreign  under  bond  > 
Do.  not  under  bond  5 

Total 

$5,495,878 

Free 

3,440,363 

Total 

3,312,250 

8,936,236 
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The  active  intercourse  between  Canada  and  ihe  United  States  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  statement  of  the  tonnage  inward  and 
outward  in  1861 : 


Inwud. 

Outward. 

Totali. 

American. 

Britinh. 

American. 

British. 

Inward. 

Oatward. 

fi^iun 

129JX7 

845,589 
90S,039 

753,318 
153,670 

564,069 
206,361 

2,070,112 
341,906 

1,317,407 

360,031 

Ml 

Total 

), 364,390 

1,047,628 

906,968 

770,450 

2,412,028 

1,677,438 

Mwttrd  mtd  autwrnrd. 


Steam,  American 1,977341  )  ««o-c,a 

Steam,  British 1,409,678  J  5vW7,51» 

Sail,  American 293,537)  ^f^^am 

SaiUBritish 40^400  J  701,937 

Total  inward  and  outward,  tons 4,089,456 


The  comparative  values  of  exports  and  imports  have  been — 


Tear. 


1849 
1850 
1851 


Imports  from 
Canada. 


$8,582,059 
4,513,796 
3,312,250 


Exports  to 
Canada. 


$4,971,420 
6,594,860 
8,936,236 


The  decrease  in  the  imports  from  Canada  has  been  explained  by  the 
increased  quantity  which  nas  descended  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  from  Canada  are  flour,  wheat,  lum- 
ber, cattle  and  horses,  oats,  barley  and  rye,  wool,  butter  and  eggs. 

The  principal  exports  to  Canaoa  are  tea,  tobacco,  cotton  and  woollen 
manufactures,  hardware,  sugars,  leather  and  its  manufactures,  cofiee, 
salt.  India-rubber  goods,  hi(ks,  machinery,  fruits,  and  wooden-ware*  ^ 

Of  the  imports  from  Canada  $1,593,324  worth  were  received  in 
bond,  so  that  the  value  of  Canada  produce  which  paid  duty  was  only 
about  $1,600,000,  whUe  that  of  domestic  export  to  Canada,  on  which 
dudes  were  levied,  was  $6,495,873.  The  du^  levied  on  imports  from 
Canada  for  1851  was  $373,496,  while  that  levied  on  exports  to  Canada 
(including  bonded  ffoods)  amounted  to  $1,190,966. 

The  relative  trade  with  the  United  States  and  other  coontries,  at  the 
leading  inland  ports,  was  as  foUows  in  1851 : 
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Port. 


Population 
in  1651. 


Toronto. . 
Hamilton. 
8l  John  . 
Kingston . 
Stanley  . . 
Brockville 
Prescott.. 
Oakville  . 
Cobourg  . 


30,775 

14,112 

3,215 

11,585 


3,246 
2,146 


3,871 


Total  Talae  of  im- 
ports from  all 
parts. 


$2,601,932 

2,198,300 

1,948,460 

1,026,292 

292,636 

239,712 

122,452 

212,844 

142,376 


From  the  United  States. 


Yalne. 


$1,525,620 

1,049,756 

1,774,596 

915,912 

284,872 

164,768 

105,936 

42,576 

125,464 


Dnty  collected. 


$235,780 

165,124 

244,492 

62,584 

47,232 

28,036 

11,316 

5,284 

13,940 


The  progress  of  the  inland  ports  is  shown  by  the  values  on  imports 
for  the  following  years : 


Porto. 

1848. 

1849. 

18S0. 

1851. 

Toronto 

$788,900 

941,380 

1,106,692 

303,788 

161,608 

106,228 

27,660 

62,268 

$1,316,462 

1,123,024 

1,213,640 

384,044 

166,220 

160,404 

31,076 

68,424 

$2,638,888 

1,683,132 

1,477,784 

499,040 

208,462 

231,940 

41,664 

87,244 

$2,601,932 

Hamilton 

2,198,300 

St.  John 

1,948,460 

Kingston 

1,025,492 

Stanley 

292,636 

Brockville 

Oakville 

239,712 

212,844 

Cobourfi: 

142,376 

o  .»•••••«.■ 

The  principal  inland  ports  upon  Lake  Erie  are  Stanley,  Dover, 
DunnviUe,  Sarina,  and  Sandwich;  on  Ontario,  Toronto,  Hamilton, 
Kingston,  Belleville,  Cobourg,  Hope,  Oakville,  and  Whitby;  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  Brockville,  PrescoU,  and  Gananoque ;  and  in  Lower  Canada* 
St.  John,  Phillipsburg,  and  Stanstead.    •    - 

The  population  of  Toronto  has  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  is 
now  30,000.  Hamilton,  now  containing  14,000,  has  been  equally  pro- 
gressive. The  imports  show  their  commercial  progress  to  have  been 
equally  rapid ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  Upper  Canada  the 
export  of  produce,  and  the  import  and  consumption  of  all  the  substan- 
tial and  necessary  products  of  civilization,  are  as  high,  per  head,  as  ia 
the  best  agricultural  districts  of  the  United  States. 

There  yet  remains  one  route  of  importation  to  be  noticed,  viz :  via 
Hudson's  bay  and  Lake  Superior.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  imports  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  are  by  this  route.    It  is  impossible  to  say  what  may 
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yfet  be  done  in  this  quarter.  The  distance  from  the  shores  of  Superior 
to  those  of  Hudson's  bay  is  no  greater  than  that  between  the  Hudson 
river,  at  Albany,  and  Lake  Erie,  at  Buffalo ;  and  the  sea-route  to 
Britain  is  shorter  this  way  than  by  the  lakes  and  Montreal,  New  York, 
or  Boston.  All  the  supphes  and  exports  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
are  carried  by  sea ;  and  although  the  season  of  navigation  is  very 
Imited,  yet  it  embraces  an  important  part  of  the  year. 

The  two  following  tables  are  important  as  showing  the  imports  and 
exports  inland: 

Dutiable  imports  (principal  articles)  into  Canada  from  the  United  States 

in  1851. 


ArticleB. 


Valae. 


Tea 

Tobacco  

Cotton  manufactures  . 

Woollen do 

Hardware . .  do 

Wooden-ware 

Machineiy , 

Boots  and  shoes 

Leather  manufactures. 
Hides 


Leather  (tanned) 
Oil  (not  palm) . . . 

Paper 

Rice 


Sugar . . , 
Molasses 

Salt 

Glass . . . 

Coal 

Furs 


Silk  manufactures 
India  rubber  .do . . 

Dye-stuffs 

Coffee 

Fruit 

Fish , 

Unenumerated 


Total  value  of  dutiable  imports  from  the  United 
States  m  1651 


I 


$893,216 

403,860 

565,124 

446,260 

318,844 

53,724 

85,768 

42,592 

47,388 

89,204 

126,232 

47,804 

32,996 

19,920 

278,460 

19,296 

79,816 

18,828 

38,652 

44,264 

80,768 

53,960 

12,680 

116,988 

81,144 

7,544 

3,922,044 


7,943,384 
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Exports  (principal  articles)  from  Canada  to  the  United  States  in  1851. 


Articlei. 


Yalue. 


Ashes barrels . 

Lumber • feet. 

Shingles 

Cattle,  of  all  kinds  and  sizes head. 

Horses do.. 

Wool pounds. 

Wheat bushels. 

Flour barrels. 

Barley  and  lye bushels. 

Beans  and  peas.. .do.. . 

Oats do... 

Butter cwt. 

Eggs dozens. 

Unenumerated 


Total  value  of  exports  to  United  States 


2,551 

113,416 

12,374 

12,989 

3,747 

163,644 

708,400 

331,978 

146,552 

86,200 

517,405 

3,560 

474,481 


$65,992 

766,628 

20,732 

140,176 

185,848 

41,896 

491,760 

1,181,484 

75,596 

41,588 

135,708 

38,004 

38,008 

1,705,664 


4,929,084 


The  above  return  is  from  Canadian  customs,  and  exceeds,  in  the 
gross  value,  the  amount  of  im}K)rts  into  the  United  States  from  Canada, 
as  shown  by  the  United  States  customs. 

In  concluding  the  notice  of  the  inland  trade,  the  following  tables — 
showing  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  **  bonded*'  export  and  import  be- 
tween Canada  and  other  countries,  made  inland  via  the  United  States, 
under  the  '*  drawback  law" — are  submitted ; 


Statement  showing  Canadian  produce^  S/t.^  received  in  bond  at  New  York 

and  Boston  in  1851. 


Artidet. 


floor  ...barrels.... 
MHiMt  ..baflheli.... 

(keg« 

Batter  ^  tube 

(  barrels.... 
Wine.... pipes ..... 

C  cases  ..... 
Furs . .  <  pancbeons 

(casks ..... 

*^^-- J  bushels..-. 
Unenmiieiiled 


New  York. 


Qnantitj. 


850^2 

712,403 

2,600 

6 

1,340 

23 

1 

161 

13 

3 

3 

5,641 


Yalue. 


I 

I 

! 


$846314 
481,213 

02,662 

8,791  j 

7,631 

6^47 

6,651 
8,084 


Yalne l,427/»3 


Boston. 


Qnantilj. 


Yalne. 


28,763 
15,030 

151 

1,069 
kegs  A,  tabs 


2315 


i 


$96356 

8328 

2,521 
7,466 


Total  yalue. 


1382 

3»488 


119,441 


$1346334 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  goods  transported  in 
Dond  to  Canada  from  the  same  ports : 


Articlet. 


Dry  goods 

Raihrbad  iron 

Sugars 

Books 

Preserved  fruit 

Wine 

Hardware 

Jewelry 

Hides 

Leather  m&uiufactures 

Silks 

Cigars 

Unenumerated 

Total 


TALUS  rROM 


New  York. 


$66,942 

10§,534 

107,049 

20,306 

27,776 

15,820 

19,516 

2,255 

16,029 

13,158 

16,206 

19,007 

115,544 


548,142 


Boston. 


$518,557 


9,075 
936 


16,709 

28,046 

3,162 

560 


338 
13,388 


Total  valae. 


$585,499 

108,534 

107,049 

23,381 

28,712 

15,820 

36,225 

30,301 

19,191 

13,718 

16,206 

19,345 

128,932 


590,771 


1,13S,91» 


The  greater  value  of  the  imports  is  made  through  Boston ;  but  of 
the  exports  through  New  York.  Wheat  and  flour  form  the  principal 
articles  of  bonded  export.  The  following  shows  Canadian  wheat  and 
flour  received  imd  exported  at  New  York  for  the  last  three  years : 


Received. 

* 

Exported. 

T«tf. 

Wheftt. 

Flour. 

Wbeat 

Flour. 

« 

Qimntity. 

Value. 

QuAHtity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1849 

ButheU. 
320^74 
733,553 
713,403 

#332,250 
504,715 
461,213 

BtartdM. 

210,452 
282,280 
250,352 

#777,416 

1,036,218 

846,814 

Buhtiw. 
297,730 
667,132 
513,842 

#216,360 
475,311 
349,234 

.206,343 
252,037 
175,342 

#7(7391 
966Ai^ 

I860 

1851 

602,684 

Total... 

1,756,530 

1,218,178 

743,084 

2,660,448 

1,478,704 

1,040,914 

633,722 

2,337,134 

29 
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Totals  in  three  yean. 


Articlei. 

• 

Beceived. 

Exported. 

Qoantitjr. 

Yalae. 

Quantity. 

Yalua. 

TVheaL  bushels  .*......... 

1,756,530 
743,084 

$14218,178 
2,660,448 

1,478,704 
633,722 

$1,040,914 
2,337,124 

Hour,  barrels  ...... ...... 

Yaliie 

3,878,626 

3,378,038 

• 

The  following  Jretums,  until  1849,  include  the  export  to  Canada;  after 
which  a  separate  account  with  Canada  was  kept,  and  the  last  three 
years  refer  only  to  the  lower  colonies.  It  will  be  observed  that  since 
1849  the  "  domestic"  export  has  decreased,  while  the  "  foreign"  (that 
is,  Canada  flour  in  bond)  has  increased.  Thus  it  wiU  be  ^een  that  in 
1849  the  United  States  furnished  for  the  consumption  of  the  lower 
colonies  more  than  three  times  the  quantity  of  flour  furnished  by 
Canada,  and  that  in  two  years  thereafter  Canadian  JUmr  gained  the 
ascendency;  but,  taking  wheat  and  flour  coUecdvely,  the  supply  of 
breadstufis  is  about  equally  divided  between  the  two  countries: 

Export  of  flour  and  wheat  from  the  United  States  to  the  British  North 

American  Colofiies. 


Tear  ending 

Domeado 

Foreign,  (from  Canada.) 

Total  eijNNFta. 

June  30. 

Flonr,  bbli. 

Wheat,  bnih. 

Flonr,  bUi. 

Wlieat,bnili. 

Floor,  bbb. 

Wheat,  bwh. 

1846 

310,091 
272,299 
274,206 
294,891 
214,934 
200,664 

545,068 
919,058 
309,789 
305,383 
198,319 
216,971 

310,091 
272,299 
281,660 
299,202 
254,657 
280,470 

545,068 

1847 

919,058 

1848 

1849 

1860 . 

1851 

7,054 

4,311 

39,723 

79,806 

2,703 

24,932 
24,259 

312,492 
805,383 
223,261 
241,230 
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Cimyaraiive  export  of  Canadian  and  American  flour  to  the  lower  cohniee. 


Tear  endiiig  June  30. 

AmericaiL 

Canadian. 

Tbtat 

Floar. 

Floiirbyaea.* 

Bounded  tU 
United  8tatee.t 

Taken  by:  lower 
colonies. 

1846 

BamU. 
810,091 
272,299 
274,206 
294,891 
214,934 
200,664 

Bandi. 
85,152 
66,195 
65,834 
79,492 
140,872 
154,766 

BorrtU, 

Bamlt. 
346,2^ 

838,494 
847,694 
378,694 
894,429 
436,236 

1847 

1848 

7,454 

4,311 

39,723 

79,806 

1849 

1850 

1861 

*  Tear  ending  December  31. 


t  Tear  ending  Jnne  30. 


Havinj^  noticed  the  sea  and  inland  trade  separately,  a  summary  and 
comparative  statement  of  the  trade  of  Canada  with  all  countries  for  the 
last  three  years  is  submitted.  The  value  of  exports  to  the  United 
States  for  1851  is  here  taken  from  Canadian  returns,  in  order  to  com- 
pare with  the  like  values  of  1849  and  1850,  which  were  taken  from  the 
same  source. 

NoVB. — ^From  ninth  line  on  page  82,  read  thus: 

The  canal  tolls  levied  by  the  State  of  New  York  on  Canadian  pnv 
duce  passing  through  her  canals  toward  tide-water,  amounted  in  two 
years,  1850  and  1851,  as  near  as  could  be  ascertained,  to  over  six  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars ;  and  property  passing  through  the  same  cliannels 
from  tide-water,  for  the  same  period,  probably  paid  half  as  much  more  % 
making  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  annually  con* 
tributed  by  the  Canadian  trade  to  New  York  canals. 
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In  none  of  the  foregoing  imports  is  the  value  of  raihioad  iron,  &c., 
brought  via  Quebec,  in  transit  tor  the  United  States,  included.  Neither 
do  the  exports  include  the  value  of  ships  built  at  Quebec  and  sold  in 
England. 

The  value  of  transit  goods  for  the  United  States  in  1851  was    $760,000 
The  value  of  ships  built  for  sale  at  Quebec,  3,900  tons,  at 

£9,  jC361,000 .' 1,404,000 


2,164,000 


with  which  addition  the  gross  trade  of  Canada  for  1861  amounts  to 
$38,200;256. 

THE  PUBLIC  WORKS  OP  CANADA. 

There  is  no  country  which  possesses  canals  of  the  magnitude  and 
imoortance  of  those  in  Canada.  The  elevation  from  tide-water  to 
Lake  Ontario  (exceeding  two  hundred  feet)  is  overcome  by  seven 
canals  of  various  lengths,  from  twelve  miles  to  one  mile,  (but  in  the 
^iggtegate  only  forty-one  miles  of  canal,)  having  locks  two  hundred 
feet  in  length  between  the  gates,  and  forty*five  teet  in  width,  with  an 
excavated  trunk,  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  forty  wide 
on  the  water-sur&ce  and  a  depth  of  ten  feet  water. 

From  Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Erie  an  elevation  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  is  surmounted  by  a  canal  twenty-eight  miles  in  length,  with 
about  thirty  cut-stone  locks  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  by  twenty- 
six  and  a  half  feet  wide,  designed  for  propellers  and  sail  craft.  These 
locks  will  pass  a  craft  of  about  five  hundred  tons  burden,  whUe  those 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  have  a  capacity  double  this  amount. 

The  total  cost  of  this  navigation  may  be  set  down  at  twelve  mil- 
lions of  doUars. 

The  St.  Lawrence  canal  was  designed  for  paddle-steamers,  which 
are  required  as  tugs,  or  to  ascend  against  the  current ;  but  from  the 
magnitude  of  the  rapids  and  their  regular  inclination,  the  aid  of  the 
locks  is  not  required  m  descending  the  river.  Large  steamers,  drawing 
seven  feet  water,  with  passengers  and  the  mails,  leave  the  foot  of  Lake 
Ontario  in  the  morning,  and  reach  the  wharves  at  Montreal  by  daylight^ 
without  passing  through  a  single  lock.  At  some  of  the  rapids  there  are 
obstacles  preventing  we  descent  of  deeplv-laden  craft,  but  the  governr 
ment  are  about  to  give  the  main  channel  in  all  the  rapids  a  depth  of 
ten  feet  water,  when  the  whole  descending  trade  by  steam  will  keep 
the  river,  leaving  the  canals  to  the  ascending  craft. 

The  time  required  for  the  descent  of  a  freight-steamer  from  the  head 
of  Lake  Ontario  to  Montreal  is  forty-eight  hours ;  the  rates  of  freight 
have  ranged  from  twelve  and  a  half  cents  (the  lowest)  per  barrel,  for 
flour,  to  twenty-five  cents,  including  tolls.  The  upward  trip  requires 
about  sixty  hours,  and  the  freight  per  ton  ranges  from  $1  60  to  $3 
for  heavy  goods.  The  ruling  freight  on  raihoad  iron  last  year  from 
Montreal  to  Cleveland  was  92  60  per  gross  ton,  and  for  the  return 
cai^o  of  flour  thirty  cents  per  barrel,  tolls  included  in  both  cases. 

These  rates  are  yet  fluctuating,  as  the  long  voyage  is  new,  and  are 
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,00  much  influenced  by  the  amount  of  up-cnrgo  obtained  that  they 
cannot  j^et  be  considered  settled.  It  is  believed  that  the  freight  on 
Bonv  from  Lake  Erie  to  Montreal  (including  tolls)  will  be  brought  dowB 
to  twenty  cents,  and  on  iron,  up  to  $2. 

The  construction  of  a  ship-canal  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake 
Champlain,  so  as  to  bring  the  propellers  of  Chicago  to  Burlington  and 
Whitehall,  is  now  engaging  the  consideration  of  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment. This  project  origmated  with  the  Hon.  John  Young,  chief 
commissioner  of  public  works  in  Canada ;  and  there  is  Uttle  doubt« 
from  the  favor  it  has  received  from  the  public,  that  it  will  be  speedily 
accomplished.  The  cost  would  only  be  between  $1,500,000  and 
$2,000,000,  and  its  construction  is  indispensable  to  protect  the  rerr 
enues  of  the  St.  Lawrence  canals  from  the  competition  of  the  Ogdena- 
burg  railroad.  The  construction  of  such  a  work  must  produce  a  cor- 
responding  enlargement  of  the  Nmthern  New  York  canal,  whereupon 
there  will  be  a  connexion  between  Lake  Erie  and  tide-water  on  the 
Hudson,  via  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  may  be  navigated,  without 
transshipment,  downward  in  four,  and  upward  in  five  days. 

The  returns  of  trade  on  the  Canadian  canals  ^ve  indication  of  de- 
<;ided  and  satisfactory  progress  in  the  leading  articles  of  up  and  down- 
freight.  The  receipts  for  tolls  upon  the  Welland  canal  in  1851  *are 
thirty-three  per  cent,  higher  than  in  1850.  On  the  St.  Lawrence,  aU 
though  tonnage  has  increased,  die  tolU  have  not — the  revenue  beins 
here  reduced  by  a  rebatement  of  toll  (»  cargoes  which  have  passed 
the  Welland. 

The  following  shows  the  progress  of  leading  articles  of  up  and  down- 
freight  on  the  Welland  canal  in  1850  and  1851 : 

Dcf¥m4radtm 


*  ■  ■ 


Artides. 


Wheat bushels . 

Cpm do... 

Flour barrels. 

.Coal tons.. 

Hams,  lard,  and* lard  oil-. .  .pounds. 


I860. 


1851. 


8,382,986 

4,826,336 

675,930 

1,553,800 

396,420 

525,170 

6,053 

6,462 

8,982,720 

8,485,120 

The  increase  is  greater  than  shown  by  these  figures — ^the  column  for 
1860  being  the  whole  down-trade ;  while  that  for  1851  shows  the  entries 
,^t  Port  Colborne  only — ihe  whole  down-trade  not  being  attainable. 
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Artldat. 

1850. 

1861. 

Railroad  iron pounds. 

Cast  and  wrought-iron  nails  and 

spikes pounds . 

General  merchandise do. . . 

Sugar,  molasses,  and  coffee,  .do. . . 
Pig  and  scrap  iron do. . . 

76,803,840 

16,486,400 

17,968,080 

7,781,760 

6,648,320 

166,784,320 

26,093,760 
24,064,320 
19,360,320 
14,619,680 

The  gross  tolls  received  from  the  Welland  canal  in  1850  were  $151,703 
Do do do 1851 200,000 


ST.  LAWBBNCB  CANALS. 


The  comparative  movement  of  leading  articles  on  these  canals  for 
1850  and  1851  was  as  follows: 

DotoTirtrade. 


▲rdelM. 

I860. 

1861. 

Flour barrels . 

Wheat bushels. 

Corn do 

643,362 

416,610 

76,480 

731,413 
664,781 
122,310 

Upgrade* 


ArtidM 

1860. 

1861. 

Railroad  iron pounds. 

Pig  and  scrap  iron do 

Wxought*ironuails  and  spikes. do. . . 
8tone,  glass,  and  eaithenware  .do. . . 

Coal tons.. . 

General  merchandise pounds . 

39,179,840 

22,077,440 

20,742,400 

4,079,040 

1,282J 

No  return. 

61,900,160 
22,723,120 
25,527,040 
5,723,838 
2)468 
28,913,920 
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Vessels  which  passed  the  several  canals  during  the  year  1851 

Brilith. 


No. 

ToDiMfe. 

Tolli. 

WeUand  canal 

8,367 
6,656 
1,517 
1,998 
1,926 

363,221 
605,197 

81,594 
380,649 

99,561 

£1,628 

St*  Lawrence  canal  .••...... 

1,447 

Chamblv  canal 

193 

Burlinfiton  B.  canal 

230 

St.  Anne's  lock 

309 

15,454 

1,430,172 

3,809 

American* 


WeUand  canal 

St.  Lawrence  canal. 
Chambly  canal .... 
Burlington  B.  canal 
St.  Anne's  lock. . . . 


No. 


2,336 

278 

210 

636 

61 


3,420 


Tonnage. 


409,402 
21,013 

9,147 
101,261 

2,846 


.    H    t  '   J   I    .■ 


663,669 


Tolli. 


£2,436 
64 
27 
61 

8 


2,698 


Total  British  and  foreign — 18,874  vessels;   1,973,841  tons;  toll, 
£6,407. 

The  total  movement  on  the  canals  ibr  1861  and  three  years  previous 
is  as  follows: 


WeUand  canah 


1648. 

1S49. 

1860. 

1861. 

Tons 

307,611 

2,487 

372,854 

851,596 

1,640 

468,410 

399,600 

1,930 

588,1 00 

691, 6ST 

Passengers 

Tonnage  of  vessels 

4,758 
772,623 
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St.  Lawrence  canal. 
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1848. 

184». 

1860. 

I86L 

Tons 

164,627 
2,071 
5,648 

213,163 

26,997 

5,448 

288,103 

35,932 

6,169 

450,400 

Passensers 

33,407 

Tonnage  of  vessels 

6,984 

Chamlly  canal* 


1848. 

1849. 

I860. 

1861. 

Tons ' 

17,835 
470 
659 

77,216 
8,430 
1,264 

109,040 

278 
2,878 

110,726 

Passengers 

1,860 

Tonnage  of  vessels. 

1,727 

The  receipts  of  1851  were  £76,216;  expenses  £12,286.  Of  the 
gross  tolls  the  Welland  produced  £48,241,  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
£21,276. 

But  a  most  decided  proof  of  the  success  of  the  Canadian  canals  is  to 
be  found  in  the  frequent  and  important  reductions  which  have  been 
made  in  the  tolls  of  the  Erie  canal  since  1845,  the  year  in  which  the 
enlarged  Welland  canal  first  came  into  serious  competition  with  the 
route  through  Buffalo.  The  policy  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  been 
not  only  to  obtain  the  largest  possible  revenue  from  her  canals,  but  also 
to  protect  her  own  manuiactures  and  products  against  competition  from 
other  quarters ;  and  this  she  has  been  enabled  hitherto  most  effectually 
to  accomplish,  by  levying  discriminating  tolls.  Thus  foreign  salt  waA 
excluded  from  the  western  States  by  a  rate  of  toll  about  twice  its  whole 
value.  The  toll  upon  this  article  in  1845  was  three  cents  per  1,000  lbs. 
per  mile,  or  $21  78  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs.,  (about  three  dollars  per  bar* 
rel ;)  while  the  toll  upon  New  York  State  salt  was  only  one-thirteenlh 
part  of  that  upon  the  foreign  article.  In  1846,  (the  first  year  after  the 
opening  of  the  enlarged  Welland  canal,)  the  tolls  on  foreign  salt  were 
reduced  one-half,  and  a  still  greater  amount  on  New  York  State  salt. 
The  next  year  a  further  reduction  of  thirty^three  per  cent,  took  place; 
and  in  1850  the  toll  was  again  reduced  one-half,  so  that  it  is  now  only 
ane^xth  the  rate  charged  in  1645 ;  but  it  is  still  subject  to  a  tax  five 
times  as  great  as  that  paid  by  New  York  State  salL 

In  like  manner  railroad  iron,  in  1845,  paid  a  toll  of  nine  mills;  ui 
1846  this  was  reduced  to  five  mills;  in  1860,  to  four  mills;  in  1851,  to 
two  and  a  half  mills;  and  in  1852,  to  one  and  a  half  mill.  Almost 
every  other  article  of  heavy  goods  and  merchandise  for  up-freight  has 
likewise  undergone  frequent  and  heavy  reductions  in  toll  on  the  Erie 
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canal,  since  the  Welland  and  St.  Lawrence  came  into  competition 
with  it. 

In  the  down-trade,  flour  and  wheat  have  been  reduced  thirty-three 
per  cent ;  corn  and  oats,  from  four  and  a  half  mills  to  two  mills ;  pork, 
Dacon,  lard,  and  lard  oil,  from  four  and  a  half  mills  to  one  and  a  half 
mill;  beef,  butter,  cheese,  tallow,  beer,  cider,  vinegar;  from  four  and  a 
half  io  three  mills.  Almost  every  other  article  of  dowu'-freight  has 
undergone  like  reductions.  Likewise  the  discrimination  in  favor  of  pot 
and  pearl  ashes  and  window  glass  manufactured  in  New  York  State  has 
been  abandoned ;  the  State  retaining  only  a  discriminating  toll  against 
salt  and  gypsum  from  other  States  or  countries. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  whole  western  country  would 
have  been  annually  taxed,  both  upon  their  exports  and  imports,  a  much 
larger  amount  than  is  now  paid  by  them,  in  order  to  swell  the  revenue 
of  the  Erie  canal,  had  it  not  been  for  the  healthful  competition  of  the 
Canadian  works.  As  an  example :  the  reduction  in  the  tolls  on  railroad 
iron  since  1845  amounts  to  $5  44  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs.  The  amount 
of  this  iron  which  reached  Lake  Erie  in  1851  was — 

By  Erie  canal  to  Bufialo 46,876,427 

By  Welland  canal  to  Lake  Erie 156,784,320 

203,660,747 

equal  to  101,830  tons  of  2,000  lbs.;  and  the  reduced  toll  on  this  one  ar- 
ticle would  be  $553,955  20.  It  has  been  estimated  by  the  late  Hon. 
Robert  Rantoul,  jr.,  M.  C,  that  the  Northwest  will  require  100,000  tons 
of  railroad  iron  per  annum  for  the  next  five  years,  upon  which  they  will 
now  pay  more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars  less,  in  tolls  alone,  than 
they  would  have  paid  before  the  enlarged  Welland  canal  was  opened. 

Again :  over  220,000  tons  of  wheat  and  flour,  and  150,000  tons  of 
corn,  from  western  States,  were  shipped  eastward  from  Buffalo  in  1851, 
the  reduction  on  the  tolls  of  which  amounts  to  $512,830  from  the  rates 
of  1845 ;  besides  some  185,000  tons  of  wheat  and  flour,  and  40,000  tons 
of  corn,  which  passed  down  through  the  Welland,  to  the  most  of  which 
the  reduced  tolls  should  be  applied. 

Thus  the  eastern  States,  m  their  Imports  of  three  articles  from  the 
West,  as  well  as  the  western  ones,  in  their  import  of  one  article  from 
the  East,  have  each  obtained  a  reduction  of  transit  dues  amounting  to 
over  half  a  million  of  dollars,  which  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
construction  of  the  ship-canals  of  Canada. 

Again:  the  tolls  on  the  Erie  canal  upon  tobacco  are  four  times 
greater  if^ "  going  from  tide-water"  than  if  "going  Ufward^^  it,  by  which 
poUcy  it  is  hoped  to  draw  this  article  from  the  lower  Ohio,  Missouri, 
&c.,  to  the  eastern  States  and  the  seaboard  through  this  canal.  This 
discrimination  in  direction  has  been  abandoned  in  respect  of  other  arti- 
cles, and  will  follow  with  tobacco,  because  no  similar  distinctions  are 
made  on  the  Welland. 

The  auditor  of  the  canal  department,  in  his  report  on  the  tolls,  trade, 
and  tonnage  for  1850,  bears  the  following  evidence  to  the  influence  of 
the  Welland  canal : 

^  The  diversion  of  western  trade  from  Bufialo  to  Oswego  has  alsp 
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considerably  affected  the  revenue.  While  there  has  beed  36,475  tons 
las  of  this  trade  entered  the  canal  at  Buffalo  in  1S50  than  in  1849,  tlie 
western  tonnage  coming  in*  at  Onoego  has  increased  by  41,664  tons."  . 
The  State  en^neer  of  New  York,  in  his  report  of  February,  1861, 
^S^g  the  necessity  of  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal,  says  that  its 
full  capacity  will  be  reached  in  1852,  and,  after  remarking  that  the 
cost  ot  transport  is  one  and  a  half  cent  per  ton  per  mile,  says,  '*  There 
are  lines  of  communication  now  built,  and  in  progress  of  construction, 
which  can  take  freight  at  a  cheofper  raief^  and,  after  alluding  to  the  Og- 
densburg  railroad,  he  says,  **  But  there  is  another,  and  I  apprehend  a 
still  cheaper  route,  by  water  to  Lake  Cbamplain,  soon  to  come  into  com- 

E^tition  at  the  Norths  which  will  produce  as  cheap  or  cheaper  rates  to 
oston  than  the  above.  The  ireight  by  that  route  afloat  on  Lake 
Cbamplain  may  find  cheaper  transport  to  New  York  than  to  Boston. 
It  will  not  pass  through  the  Erie  canal,  and  will  be  diverted  from  Al- 
bany by  cheaper  routes."  Lastly,  he  says,  ^'Canada  and  Boston  have 
not  yet  perfected  all  their  works.  All  will  soon  have  their  whole  ma^^ 
<rhineiy  m  motion.  Their  plans  are  not  the  product  of  blindness  or 
folly — ^they  are  the  results  of  good  judgment  and  a  just  appreciation 
of  the  great  boon  sought  and  the  best  means  of  attainment.'' 

The  efiect  of  the  Canadian  navigation  on  the  imports  of  western 
States  is  ascertained  by  the  50,000  tons  of  iron  (American  property) 
imported  last  year  via  Quebec.  The  larm  amount  of  tonnage  entering 
Quebec  in  baUast  in  quest  of  timber  will  bring  in  coal,  iron,  slate,  salt, 
and  other  heavy  articles  at  about  half  the  rates  now  charged  on  these 
articles  to  New  York.  While,  therefore,  ocean  freights  inward  are  so 
much  less  than  at  New  York,  the  abundance  of  tmiber  enhances  all 
other  freights  outward  to  more  than  double  that  from  New  York.  The 
position  of  the  two  ports  is  reversed :  it  is  the  outward  voyage  which 
pays  at  Quebec,  while  at  New  York  flour  has  been  carried  ofiU  for  six 
pence  sterling  per  barrel  to  Liverpool. 

When  the  enect  of  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws  brings  more 
vessels  into  Quebec  than  are  required  for  timber,  outward  freights 
from  the  lakes  may  pour  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  rates  of 
freight  come  down  to  a  standard  which  will  make  the  whole  cost  of 
shipment  from  the  lakes  to  Europe  via  the  St.  Lawrence  as  favorable 
as  via  New  York. 

THB  MAGDALBN  ISLANDS. 

This  group  of  islands  occupies  a  prominent  position,  almost  in  the 
centre  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  directly  m  the  track  of  vessels 
bound  up  the  gulf  for  Quebec.  Including  the  Bird  and  Brion  islandsy 
which  evidently  form  part  of  the  group,  the  whole  length  of  the  range 
is  about  fifty-six  miles  in  an  east-northeast  direction. 

Amherst  island,  the  most  southern  of  the  chain,  is  nearly  oval,  nearly 
six  miles  in  length,  and  three  and  a  half  in  extreme  width.  Its 
harbor  is  the  best  in  the  chain,  with  a  narrow  but  straight  entrance, 
over  a  soft  ooze  bar,  for  vessels  drawing  eleven  to  twelve  feet  water. 
This  island  is  eighteen  leagues  northwest  of  Cape  Breton;  the  same 
northward  of  Prince  Edward  island.    It  is  thirty-six  leagues  fi:x>m  the 
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nearest  point  of  Newfoundland,  seventy-five  leagues  fixim  the  French 
settlements  at  St  Pierre  and  Miqueloni  and  one  hundred  and  eighty 
leagues  eastward  of  Quebec. 

The  central  portions  of  the  Magdalen  islands  rise  into  hills,  varying 
fi^m  two  hundred  to  five  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the  sea ;  their 
tops  are  rounded.  On  the  sides  of  these  hills  are  found  stratified  de- 
posites  of  sandstones  and  ochreous  clays,  with  gypsum  in  the  hollows 
and  basins,  and  also  occasionally  in  veins. 

The  water  of  many  springs  and  rivulets  is  so  salt  as  to  be  unfit  fbr 
ose ;  and  although  rock  salt  has  not  yet  been  Ibund,  yet  it  is  believed 
4d  exist  in  these  islands. 

The  gypsum  forms  an  article  of  export  On  one  of  the  group  it  is 
fcund  ot  exceeding  fine  quality,  and  very  white,  approaching  to  ala- 
baster in  purity. 

The  pnncipal  dependence  of  the  inhabitants  is  upon  the  cod  fishery, 
although  they  also  prosecute  the  herring  and  seal  fisheries  to  some 
•extent 

There  are  at  present  upon  these  islands  about  two  thousand  inhabit* 
ants,  the  majority  of  whom  are  French  Acadians. 

The  fisheries  around  the  Magdalen  islands  are  very  excellent,  and 
afibrd  a  profitable  return  to  the  industry  of  those  who  prosecute  them. 
If  arrangements  were  entered  into  by  which  our  citizens  could  have 
the  right  of  setting  up  fishing  stations  on  these  islands,  and  of  prose- 
cuting the  various  prolific  fisheries  in  the  surrounding  seas,  it  would 
be  of  very  great  advantage  to  them,  anc(  open  a  wide  field  for  their 
energy  and  enterprise.  They  would  also  gain  the  early  and  late  fish* 
eries,fit)m  which  they  are  now  debarred,  whose  advantages  have  been 
already  mentioned. 

These  islands  were  formerly  attached  to  the  government  of  New- 
fiaundland,  but  at  present  they  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cana- 
dian government.  The  whole  group  was  granted  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment to  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  CofiBn,  R.^.,  for  distinguished  services; 
by  him  they  were  bequeathed  in  strict  entail  to  his  nephew,  Captain 
John  Townsend  Coffin,  R.  N.,  the  present  proprietor,  and  to  his  neirs 
male  forever. 

The  value  of  the  various  products  of  the  fisheries  exported  from  the 
Magdalen  islands  in  1848  was  $224,000 ;  but  it  is  believed  that  this 
did  not  include  large  quantities  of  such  products  carried  ofi*  in  fishing 
vessels  not  cleared  at  the  custom-house.  But  even  the  amount  men- 
tioned is  quite  large  as  compared  with  the  population,  and  furnishes 
Goof  of  the  bountiful  abundance  of  the  fisheries  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
agdalens,  which  need  only  the  perseverinaf  industry,  energy,  and 
skiU  of  our  fishermen  to  be  renderea  a  mine  of  wealth. 
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No.  3. — Comparative  itatemmt  of  the  total  *^movement^^  of  property  on  ike 

ton  Bay  canalsf  and  St»  Annexe  Lockf  Jar 


Deteripcioa. 


FOTMt. •••••••••••••••••  •UNIS  •  •  • 

Vegetable  food*.,*.** do.... 

Farmitoek do.,.. 

Other  agricaltural  pmdaoe..  .do.  • .  • 
merchandiee,  Ac..*.. ....  .do.  •• . 

Maniifiictaras ..••••  .do. .. . 

ToUd do.... 

PuMongwi ...a  .•••*«•  .omnber. • 

Boeta  of  all  kinds ...do.... 

Total  toonagtt  of  TOMela 


Welland. 

SLLaw 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

184& 

1849. 

53,903 
136,0561 
43 
11.344i 
45,3541 
63,0111 

73,556 
141,534 
951 
17,693| 
43,931 
75,856 

107,335 
145,769 

13,165* 
3,4341 
99,090 

849,6441 

340,1111 

36f 

14, 6731 

41,406 

145,756 

68,351 
81,3071 

5871 
603 
4,8181 
3,600 

70,310 
89,501 
833 
4,315 
17,947 
31,047 

307,6111 

351,5961 

399,600 

691,6571 

159,367 

318,153 

9,487 

3,980 

373,854 

1,640 

8.378 

468, 410 

1,938 

4,761 
587,100 

4.7531 
4,916 
700,168 

31,071 
5,648 

476, 875 

96,997 

5,448 

444,640 

^iivi:^ 
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WeOaniy  Sl  Lawrence^  ChanMy^  (including  Su  -»—  Locki)a$id  Burling-^ 
the  year  1861  and  three  preceding  years* 


TCBC6* 

Chambly. 

BuiUngton  Bay* 

St.  Aime^i  Lock. 

1850. 

1851. 

1848. 

1849. 

1    850. 

185L 

1850. 

1851: 

1850. 

185L 

134, 9481 

80,687| 

1.36lf 

8,510} 

S4,069i 

48,635 

939,073 

98, 699| 

1,390 

9,535 

99,679 

79,034 

16,564 
49 

38 

1,305 

889 

61,164 

7,858 

18 

64 

6,764 

1,348 

79,119} 
31, 1461 

686} 
4, 510| 
3,577 

88,912} 
575 

n 

584 

3,965| 
3, 167| 

13, 6591 

34,113; 

47t<} 

318 

7,431i 

9,995| 

16,590 
18>819} 
60| 
716| 
11,3-26 
10,5951 

49,369} 
739 

l,486i 
10 
4,4501 
3,785 

93,403 
1,176 
399 
1,609 
5,005 
4,441 

988,1031 

450,4001 

18,835 

77,316 

109,040} 

110,736} 

54,996} 

58, 107) 

59,8391 

105,938 

95.933 

33,986 
7, 636 
545,5981 

470 

659 

33,333 

8,430 

1,364 

138,643 

378 

3,878 

143, 194 

1,860 
1,343 

90,893 

1,550 
i94,*303' 

14.130 

6,169 
460,180 

473,'696' 

9,533 

1,984 
101,998 
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No.  4 — Statement  shmmng  the  value  tf  exports  from  Canada^  at  each  port^ 

in  1851,  ivith  the  countries  to  which  exported.  * 


Total  value. 

BxroRTBD  to- 

Port!. 

Great  Britain. 

B.  N.  Ameri- 
can colonies. 

United  States 

Other 
countries. 

Amherttboi^  .•..••••••• 

•79, 408 

21,428 

147, 368 

132, 360 

31.196 

7,598 

71,612 

944 

201,852 

356.072 

29.960 

151.404 

85,164 

31,276 

3,264 

3,992 

36%  252 

100, 408 

421,016 

2.088 

122,l?80 

776 

3,736 

17,808 

28,444 

21,268 

53, 480 

39,836 

45,844 

271,116 

3i7,3^8 

22.884 

201,164 

70,618 

3,592 

179,480 

21,428 

147,368 

132,360 

31,196 

7,528 

71,612 

944 

181 ,268 

317,296 

29,960 

151,404 

76,416 

31,276 

3,264 

3,992 

353,248 

100,408 

421,016 

2,d§8 

122,880 

776 

3,736 

17,806 

28,444 

21,268 

53,480 

39,836 

45,844 

85,304 

327,368 

22,884 

201,164 

70,648 

3,592 

Baih , 

BelleYille 

Burwell 

Chatham ••• 

Chinoewa • 

Cobourg...  ••••••••••••• 

Colborne.  ••••••••.... .. 

Credit 

120,584 

Dalhousie. 

tll,l60 

197,616 

Darlington • ••• 

Dover ••• 

Daonville •••• 

8,748 

Fort  Erie 

Goderich  ....••••.•.••.. 

GraAon 

Hamilton , 

12,004 

Hope 

Kincaton ••...... 

Niaeara  .••• 

Oakville 

Oiiren*a  Sound .......... 

Pictou 

Q^ueenston  ............. 

Rondeau.'  .....•••••••■. 

Rowan ••...... 

Sandwich....  ....•••••• 

Sarnia 

Stanley.  ■ •••••. 

185,408 

404 

Toronto  ..••.••••.•••••. 

Wellington 

Whitby 

##  ••#9aa  #•# 

Brockville •• 

a 

Maitiand 

By  town 

Cornwall 

""i6,*236 

8,H24 

4,132 

12.944 

6,32<l 

24,008 

32,960 

•    ••••••••••a 

10,236 
8,824 
4,132 

12,944 
6,320 

24,008 

32,960 

Coteau  du  Lac •  • . 

Dickenaon*s  Landing 

Dundee •••  •••••. 

Gananoque 

Martatown  .•••■•••••••. 

Prencott. .. 

Rivifere  aaz  Raiaioi 

St.  Reria 

6,292 

48S 
16,296 
15, 452 

11,180 

4.308 

27,500 

2,503,916 

88,968 

6,292 

488 

16,296 

15,452 

11,180 

4,308 

27,500 

272,416 

88,968 

CUreneeville •• 

Fre'iffhabure •  •  •  • . 

Hereford .•... 

Huntin£aon..  ..••••  .... 

I>icolle ,,, 

Montreal 

1,470,772 

480,728 

980,000 

PhtlipaburK .  • 

Potton , 

40,126 
905,276 

40,128 
905,^276 

Bt  John. 

Sutton 

Cluebee 

5,623,968 
43,196 

4,888.084 

353,056 

19,452 
43^196 

363,396- 

Mapaaea • 

45St 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


• 

Total  Talae. 

■XrOETED  TO— 

Porti. 

Qreat  Britain. 

B.  N.  Ameri- United  States, 
can  colonies. 

Other 
countries. 

Bcaiico ••••••#•• 

16.416 
4,784 
61,564 
67.644 
141,740 
80,100 
10,220 
12,516 

•6,416 

4,784 

61,564 

67,644 

724 

Elgin 

¥^llaeebarg; 

Bruce  Minoi.  •  •••••.••.. 

Qaspf 

128,436 
27,96d 

f  10, 596 
7,592 

•101.984 

New  Carlisle 

44,540 

Saulc  8te.  Marie. 

10,220 
12,516 

New  Castle 

Stamford.  •••••••;. 

AflllfOIQ**  •••••■••••••••• 

10,480 

10,480 

Bond  Head 

RnsseUtown 

5,992 

5,992 

Total 

13,262  376 

6,435,844 

1,060,544 

9,039,300 

826,688 

The  returns  of  exports  from  inland  ports  to  other  countries  than  the  United  States  are  very 
doubtful.  None  ara  reported  from  Toronto,  the  largest  inland  port.  With  respect  to  the  route 
of  such  exports,  it  is  presumed  ihty  were  made  via  the  St.  Lawrence ;  in  which  case  they 
should  be  included  in  those  of  Montreal  or  Cluebec.  But  as  these  exports  were  ebtaioed  from 
the  head  officef  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  they  are  direct  exporu  from  inland  ports  not  included 
elsewhere.  It  i>  possible  a  portion  of  them  nfDy  have  been  exported  inland,  in  bond,  through 
the  United  States,  although  all  such  exports  are  said  to  be  reported  as  "  to  the  United  States.*' 

TH09.  C.  KEEPER. 

MovTEXAL,  May  1, 16S3. 
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Na  6. — Comparative' statement  of  imparts  inlandj  via  United  States^  with 
imports  by  sea,  via  St.  Lawrence^  ISSl,  distinguishing  the  principal 
articles. 


ArtidM. 


Tea , 

Tobacco 

Cotton  manufaHirM 
WoolMn  •  •  •  ado  •••••••• 

HardwarB  •  ado  ••••••• 

Wooden-ware 

Machineiy 

Boots  and  ahoet..  •  •  •  •  • 
Leather  manufaetaiea. . 

Hidet 

Leather,  tanned 

Oils,  not  pahn 

Paper. • 

Kice»*«  •■••••••••■ 

Sugar 

Molasaea 

Salt 

Giaae 

Coal 

Fare 

6flk  nanufiKtnree 
India-rubber  do .. 

Dyeetufft 

Coffee 

Fruit 

Fiah 

UneDomerated... 


(A. 


Montreal 
and  Uuebec 


•■••••• 


<3oodi  in  transit  for  U.  S . 


tl5S,556 

18,9S4 

S,  918, 364 

1,719,872 

1,337,340 

11,612 

6,764 

6,512 

26,196 

1,164 

46,312 

135,440 

53,180 

12,396 

586,604 

60,968 

22, 792 

77,124 

101,176 

83, 116 

401,904 

156 

38,916 

13, 632 

53,552 

71,260 

4,159,580 


11,317,412 

755,588 


19,073,000 


Direct  at  in- 
land ports 
from 


115,528 


799,968 
581,944 
389,868 

•••••••••I 

88 

356 

96,960 


128 

268 
12,048 


125,804 


2,188 
1,136 


7,916 
933,168 


752 


940,606 


3,144,316 


Total  sea 
iiDporte. 


fl68,084 

18,924 

3,018, 332 

9,301,816 

1,627,208 

11,613 

6,853 

6,868 

53,156 

1,164 

46, 440 

135, 708 

65,228 

12,396 

713,408 

60,968 

35,980 

78,260 

101,176 

90,033 

407,493 

333,334 

38,916 

13,633 

71,360 
5,100,188 


jk. 


Inland  im- 
ports Tie 
U.  States. 


3,144,316 


14,461,738 
755,588 


15,317,316 


1893,916 

403,860 

565,124 

439,260 

318,844 

53,724 

85,768 

42,593 

47,388 

89,304 

136,333 

47,804 

33,996 

19,600 

378,468 

19,296 

79, 816 

18,828 

38,652 

44,264 

80,768 

53,960 

12,680 

116. 988 

81,144 

17,544 

4,780,373 


8,788,713 


Total  imports 
by  sea  and 
inland. 


8,788,713 


11,061,300 

422,784 

3,583,456 

3,741,076 

1,946,053 

65,336 

93,630 

49,460 
100, 544 

90,368 
173, 673 
183,513 

98,334 

33,316 
990,876 

80, 264 
105, 796 

97,088 
139,828 
134, 296 
488,260 
887,384 

51,596 
130,630 
135,448 

88,804 
>  9,880,560 


33,350,440 
755,588 


34,006,028 


The  larige  amount  of  '*  unenumerated^  Talues  renders  this  statement  but  approximate,  because 
the  enumeration  of  eea  imports  is  much  fuller  than  those  iol#nd,  where,  at  some  ports,  no 
enumeration  of  artidee  «s  made. 

THOMAS  C,  nSEPER. 

MovTSiAL,  JU^  1, 1853. 
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No.  6. —  Value  of  direct  vmporU  from  tea  at 


AiticlM. 


Tea 

Tobacco 

Cotton  manufacture,. 
Woollen  manufhcture 

Hardware 

Wooden-ware 

Maebinenr 

Boots  and  ■hoes 

Leather  manufhcture. 

Hides 

Leather^  tanned 

Oils,  not  palm 

Paper 

Kice 

Suaar 

MXMa 

Salt 

Glass. 

Coal 

Furs 

Silk  manufacture .... 

India  rubber  do 

DyeotuA 

Cofibe 

Fruit 

Fisb 

Unenumerated 


I 


n 


■ 

I 


V 


* 

8 


« 

o 
Q 


#7^ 


I 


t 


I 


$680 


$9,900 
4  304 
l',173|#10,580 


#804 


383,960 

969,788 
177,856 


$9,068 
5,500 


•752 

9,716 
44 


19,960 


#640 


900 


1,560 


1,408 


5,690 


498 


53,076 


9,388  #10,719 


506 


660 
536 


19 


3,356 
113,168 


1,164 


198 


5,619 


4,779  #39,784 


Total  value  by  sea. . . 


768 


880 


14,916 


#980 


119 


150,464    1,390 


459 
95,404 


>••%»» 


3,044  #170,364 


16,919    33,784 


980 


998 


1,178,899 


18,604 


106,568 


170;»4 


Tke  above  statement  is  iesig&ed  to  shoir  the  pdndpal  articles  which  ase  impacted  diract  fiwB  sea^  at 
Ho]iTBKAi.|jray  1, 18SL 
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vdafid  ports,  via  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  1861. 
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• 

1 

■ 

i 

3 

• 

1 

H 

1 

1 

• 

1 

1 

i 

n 

1 

1 

i 

1 

#6,000 

#15,506 

408,000 
988,000 
168,000 

#860 
788 

6,716 

•  •  •  •  bH 

799J968 

•5JM 

581,944 

w  J 

389,668 

88 
356 

88 

356 

14,000 

96,960 

198 
968 

138 

968 

6,000 

,  • . .  • 

19,048 

56,000 

890 

195,604 

.   *  «  • 

•-^•-^«."-.'« 

800 
600 

#708 

3,188 

1,136 

1,180 

3,460 

7,916 

900 

3,104 

190,000 

983^166 

• 

30O 

75cl 

•  m  •  ■«  m 

1,380 

$11,099 

#7,764 

"309,048 

4,964 

••••••• 

#11^56 

•  ••■'••• 

#14,668 

#988 

#51,479 

•  •  •  »  •  •  • 

#53,680 

#10,699* 

f, 

940,606 

«,7M 

11,099 

7,764 

1,401,938 

1,648 

19,939 

11,156 

14,668 

1,006 

968 

51,479 

53/)80 

10,699 

3,144,316 

*  Impocttd  tU  H«daoB*»  Bay. 
patiMf  the  BAiBMaf  Um  poiti,  and  their  eompmtiTe  impoituiee  In  thie  tnde. 
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No.  9. — Comparatwe  statement  of  exports  inland  and  hy  uajrom  Canada 

in  1851,  showing  the  principal  artichs. 


Articlef. 


Aihei,  pot  and  pearl 

Atb  timber 

Birch 

Dealenda 

Elm 


Oak 

Pioe,  white • 

Pine,  red 

Staves,  standard 

Staves,  other 

Plank  and  boards •   ••• 

Spars,  masts,  and  handspikes. 

Lath  and  firewood •.•••• 

Shingles • 

Cows  and  other  cattle. 

Horses 

Wheat 

Flour 

Indian  eorn • •  • 

Barley  and  rye 

Beans  and  peas.  • . .  • 

Oats 


Butter. 

Egg* 

Wool 

Copper,  fine  and  pig 

Copper  ore......  ••• 

Unenumerated 


From  inland  ports  direct « < 

From  Gasp€  and  New  Carlisle.. 


Bj  sea  from 
Montreal  and 
duebec 


1765, 924 

14,896 

18,464 

18,684 

196,420 

189, 876 

1,518,598 

416,933 

64,488 

358,844 

937,480 

50,216 

33,076 

260 

40 

200 

144, 184 

1,450,148 

36,056 

440 

40,208 

3,272 

195,728 


35,000 
1, 359, 372 


7, 836,036 
265,924 
221,116 


8,323,076 


From  inland 
ports. 


#65,992 


14,630 

160,884 

16,594 

1,372 

774,116 

6,116 

39,800 

20,739 

140,176 

185, 848 

491,760 

1, 181, 484 


75,596 
41,588 
135,708 
38,004 
38,008 
41,896 
42,759 
17,620 
1,808,704 


5,339,300 


5,339,300 


Total. 


#831,916 

14,89G 

18, 464 

18,684 

196,420 

204,496 

2,095,644 

81,013 

360, 216 

1,711,596 

56,333 

71,876 

30,993 

140,316 

1^,  048 

635,944 

3, 631, 633 

36,056 

76,036 

81,796 

137,980 

333,733 

36,006 

41,896 

43,753 

53,620 

3,168,076 


13,175,336 
865,994 
831, 116 


13,262,376 


The  returns  of  exports  inland  are  very  imperfect,  and  will  not  correspond  with  the  United 
States  imports  from  Canada. 

It  will  be  seen  at  the  bottom  that  there  is  a  "  direct  export  **  from  inland  ports,  which  was 
neither  to  the  United  States  nor  from  Montreal  and  duebec.  ll  is  to  be  presumed  that  this 
was  cai^o  sent  to  sea  from  inland  ports  and  not  reported  at  Moatml  or  duebec,  although  such 
report  is  compulsory  on  ail  inland  craft  proceeding  to  sea. 

TH08.  C.  KEEPER. 

MOMTRBAL,  iVsy  1, 1853. 
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imported  into  Canada  from  the  United  States^  at  each  part^  in  1861. 
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No.  13. — Statement  ihotoing  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  princij>al  arti- 
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Note. — The  reported  export*  from  Canada  aerve  to  show  from  what  ports  the  different  articles  are  sent,  and  the  rel- 
boiurc  statements  on  the  United  Statea  frontier,  and  these  laat  have  been  employed  in  estimating  the  trade  iMstween  tiM 
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tUi  exported  from  Canada  to  the  United  Slatea,from  each  port,  ijt  1851. 
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No.  14. — Exports  of  the  jmncipal  articl  t  of  Canadian  produce  and 
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Colborne 
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38 
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1,007 
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6,027 
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63 

60 
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14,584 
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6,.3ea 
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1,716 
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74 
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44 
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5 
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5 
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3 
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84 
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dueeniiton  ..... 

•  •  •  • 

349 

3,076 

104 

3,384 

Rondenu . 

50 
4,982 

408 
33,776 

Rowan 

42 

60 
132 
140 

Sandwich  

41 
50 

1,064 
1,600 

154 

2,096 

373 

14,176 

1,251 

2,000 

38,095 

72,000 

340 

400 

7,100 

17,812 

"iia,32i 

30,676 

69,000 

135 

1,421 

1.410 

3,074 

6arnia 

466 

2,796 

61 

Stanley 

30 
1 

340 
12 

5 

«  •  •  • 

300 

Toronto 

96 

1,660 

376 

3,092 

361 

1,132 

Weliinzton 

Whitby 

386 
97 

6,948 
2,172 

2,537 
8 

30,396 

4 

56 

377 

416 

20 
3,176 

320 
34,640 

6 
377 

400 
33,458 

"'958 
t .  • . .  • 

■  •  •  ■  « 

Q3R 

Broekvilie 

Maitland...     . 

Cornwall ......... 

30 

33 

18 

838 

30 
86 

31 
177 

1,600 
5,100 

1,848 
3,120 

Coteau  du  Lae. . . . 

Dickenson's  Land- 
ing  

132 
610 
43.'! 

"*ii3 

608 
3.048 
i;936 

"1*652 

10 

35 

810 

8 

40 
36 

430 
8 

109 
907 

1,088 
1,560 

Dundee 

978 

308 

1,343 

23 

Gananooue 

Mariatown 

Prewoit 

•  •  •  ■  • 

345 

*  6,472 

313 
196 

3,376 
3,073 

107 
91 

5,140 
4,904 

"'224 

"*68 

Riviere  aux  Ral«in}> 

fit.  Rejn«« 

6 

44 

154 

3,038 

148 

Clarenceville 

FreligbMburg 

Hereford 

"*i6 

""366 

25 

140 

.... 

308 
3,100 

1,804 
35,500 

347 

125 

16 

41 

6,608 

6,653 

760 

1,068 

601' 
500 

Hemmingford 

Huntingdon 

Lacolle. 

800 
108 

6,400 
760 

104 

133 

55 

700 

67 

12 

491 

Montreal 

17,836 
34,428 

Philipsburg 

Potton 

109 

3,032 

3,559 

43 

44 

101 

•860 

552 

28,264 

2,300 

500 

5J2 

Quebec 

14,276 

Q8 

Btanf^ond « 

90 
13,359 

580 
373,892 

3 

398 
1,154 

12,344 
70,540 

1,200 
24,146 

276 
3,556 

759 

3R,ai8 

Pt.  John 

Saulte  Stc.  Marie. . 

31,896  194,328 

1,.W8 

1,812 

5 

80 

40|        400 
34        000 

""8 
3,142 

"'is 

3,384 

•  •  •  • 

33 
7 

•  •  •  •  • 

324 
96 

•  •  ■  • 

2 

1 

•      •  •  •  « 

120 
40 

"'636 
90 

•  •  •  •  • 

144 
90 

""l*,477 
1,700 

Milford 

New  Ca}«Ue 

5,769 

30,348 

Bcauce 

Button 

Brace  Mines 

' 1 

56,860 

Total 

15,685  437.276 

116,568  :9.'^.0.%l 

12,198  IS  1R« 

6,606 

77,500 

4,386 

215.068 

286,691 

• 

1,205.593, 

"J***"^! 

7    ~ 

7' 

*'*»**'" 

--,-.| 

&,AV^^,.'W~  1 

The  year  1850  was  the  first  in  which  any  return  of  exports  inland  was  made.    It  is  e«timnted  that  about  SO  per 
frequent  intercourse  that  lull  and  regular  reports  of  all  outward  caijoes  are  scarcely  to  be  expected. 
MonRMXL,  May  I,  I608. 
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■ 

vuinu^icture  to  tlie  United  States^  by  inland  rotUes,  in  the  year  1S50. 


Wheat. 

Flour. 

Barley  and 
lye. 

B«iuifl  and 
peaae. 

Oau. 

Butter. 

i;BP- 

a 

1 
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s 

B 
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6 
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5 

• 

a 
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1 
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• 

-a 

> 

B 

1 

-a 

B 

1 

> 

•  m  ••  • 

• 

H 

& 

|23,172 
3,424 

2,000 

2,124 

A400   

B  *  a  B  B  a 

^36 

26,496 

1,892 

428 

9,176 

12,.'i6d 

7,4-24 

36 

'"iao 

432 

3,016 

1,844 
11,200 

1,528 
120 

8,680 

6,b:)6 
88,080 

•25,604 

'l',444 

^,164 

10,223 

14,172 

2,879 

tl,152 

424 

•    BBBBt       9  m  •   •    • 

1    . 

36,472 
113.79-2 

»4>W    18,756       75,024 
37.608    * 

3,604 

309 

1,909 

1,440 
124 
956 

3,72b 
160 
3U7 

1,864    

64      1,675 
164   

'"336 

50 

^88 

201,940 
39,884 

;i3,184 
l'9M 

'  . 

I't 

B  •    •    B    B 

104 
4 



45,912 

1 

30.416 

2,176 
103„>48 

5,716 
30J)00 

23,344 

'  'l20',6«V) 

278,280 

45,708 

47,248 

7,704 

5,336 

448 

200   

BBBBB           •••B«B 

•••••• 

54,580 

2,212 

237,132 

13,112   69;.576 

13,3561  12,141 

4,0.Vi'  n.lO.*^ 

* 

304,433 

742 

288 

243 

96 

66.136 

80 

100 

2,022 

20 
24 

535 

108,633 

100'     Q-H7R 

"ig' 



•  B   B   B    B 

160 

B    B    «    B    B    ■ 

1,203 

B    B    B  B    • 

15,600 

10,712 

1,380 

5,122 

1,496 

36,38a 
6,933 

600 
12,003 

*3,778 

224 

3,472 

■  •  •  •  • 

5,064 

•  ■  •  k  • 

1,242 

514 

6,108 

•   B    •    •     • 

588 

260 

3,736 

""72 

"ii 



4,8:j3 

80.316'  52,990 
47.000     7,68.") 

lii.Qtw  22,srr) 

5.5961     1  "f^n 

210,416 

30,740 

93,032 

4,i*32 

14,716 

160 

""2',456 

30,603 
141 
146 

6,944     112 
36     150 
40     576 

1,500 
1,800 
5,576 

352,100 
127,W8 

388,4Kj6 
11,128 

132,740 
460 

*4,7^ 
25,202 

3i>79 

39 

"564 

i,3:« 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

3,000 

800 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

1,700 

51 

•   •    •    •     B 

543 

32 

•  •  •  •  • 

2T2 

4,110 

•  •  •  •  A  ■ 

1,006 

88 

4 

"i' 

1,056 

28 

"*68 

72 

1,292 

a  B  •  a  B  • 

2,208 
2,888 

178,P.t0 

2,2K0 

484 

14,008 

34,.'WO 

408 

1 

12.836 

18,'264 

2,400 

26.880 

27,188 

176 

1,248 

10,364 

""20 

180 
9,638 
1,340 

964 
6,508 

'"640 

2,216 
9,372 
3,400 

484 

18,  ioi 

X,0d4 

a  B  •  •  B  B 

63,&20 

14,648 

232,020 

7,956 

208 

1,004 
444 

a  a  a  ■   a  a 

4,032 

36,673 

745       368 

74 

2,785 

5,816 

500 

116 

44 

B  •  S   •    » 

372 
1,344 
3,172 

252 
60 

2,053 

•  B    B   ■    B   B 

165,951 

B  •  •  B  B   a 

10,000 

436 

45 

3,224 

12,390 

B   •   B  B   •    • 

l.'>,223 

'"388 

B    •    B    •    •    B 

33,188 

'2,6o«) 

92 

16 

644 

3,424 

•  B   B   S    •    B 

2,284 

36 

'iie* 

124 
942* 

540 

•  •  a  B  B 

4,164 
1,044 

•  B   •   B    • 

11,244 

7,249 
'"256 

728 
'"26 

• 

36,040 

40,2.-i6 
115,308 
»>,.W4 
5i,7:>3i 

1,00** 
6,196 
1.408 

3;048 

l,933l 

932 

16. 

'"i68| 

'"404 

500 

'"aai: 

6,032 
4d2: 

10,000 

34,348 

2,613 

13/>00 

237 

40,616 

137,:flh> 

10/.12 

54,000 

1,012 

•  •  •  •  • 

4,.'>0l 

8,564 

2,ii8 

3,42b 

7,336 
119,»I8 
34I,3-;8 

53,873 
137,613 

73,;i84 

6,a.5 

■  •  ■        •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  * 

300 

"'ii 

•  •  •  •  • 

240 

•  •  •  •  • 

12 

'869 
922 

"so 

348 
468 

"*i2 

4,2<W 
12,300 

"'aio 

728 

B   ■   •   ■    B 

50 

•   B    S    B     « 

552 

3,R14 

14,6J8 

4,928 

1 
392 

""so 
"*i7 

50 

""ie 
i 

43,310 

8 
484 

4 
1,792 

80 

68 

900 

"58,636 
72 

iio 

4 
181,192 

1,936 

33 

"'ii 

12 

•  «  «  • 

""io 

4 

74 

s  t  •  •  • 

109 

"eo 

"*63 

2fc 

'"ii 

'"36 
253 

"32 

1  !!!*' 

2,219 
367 

B   B    B  B    B    • 

2,270 

'"isi 

•  B    •  B   B    • 

4,567 

440 
112 

'"388 

B   B   «  B         * 

28 
'"712 

32 
40 

B  B    B   B    • 

304 
80 

135 
31 

•    B    *    •     • 

256 

360 
428 

•    B    •    •     • 

292 

800 

1,484 

312 

2,384 

10,y>4 
33,424 

4,988 
11,696 

43,.Trd 

12,144 
4,444 

"l0l',248 

306|     320 

1,451 

"  388 

106,873 

m    .    •   m  •     B   • 

78.438 

M4 
27,112 

.  ..... ' 

I.IHO 
1,360 

33 

4,767 

«  •  •  •  • 

970 
► 

12 
2,120 

•  •  •  •  • 

388 

25,947 

•  a  >  •  • 

B   •    •    •    • 

188 

76 
13,912 

'"w 



701 
391,052 

""26 

140 
103,140 

•     a  •  B  • 

8 

'"ioi 

232 
935 

'34' 
4,712* 

2,332 

a  B  •  •  • 

384 

a        B  B    B 

B   •    B   B    S 

378,495 


B   a    ■   S    B 

24,916 


35,788 

.•«),9H4 

1,227,844 

7,9.'W 

608 

4,428 

37,288 

444 

104 

4,033 

992,760 ,4«l,o89  1,453,376  62;j01  39,708^ 

1             i                           1 

56,549 

29,21« 

1 

655,039>  157,3^2 

1 

46y328 

387,259 

(i87,M8 

5,009,480 

cent,  ibould  be  added  to  the  abore  for  the  rtal  over  the  reported  exports.    There  are  to  many  ferriei  and  aucb 
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No.  16. — General  statement  sliowing  imports  into  the  port  of  New  Cai'lisle^ 
distrii't  of  Ga^pcj  for  the  year  ending  January  5,  1852,  distinguishing 
the  countries  from  whence  and  the  route  by  which  imported. 


Ariiclcfl. 


Coffre,  green cvt. . 

Sugar,  rf  Hiif-d do. . . 

otiicr  kinda.. .. .. .  do... 

Molavsefl do. . . 

Tea Iba... 

Tobacco,  manufaciured. . .  .do. . . 

8  ufl' ..do... 

W  me gallons. . 

F« uii,  dried 

Spicen • 

Vineifar gallons.. 

Cocoa  and  chocolate. .  .pounds . . 
Glass 


Leathf  r,  tanned 

Oil,  except  palm gallons. . 

Purk,  mess cwt. . . . . 

JVJanufdctM  candles .'. . . . 

cotton 

leather  boots. ...  .do 

hardware 

linen 

wool 

articles  not  enumM 


Total  quan- 
tities. 


J2  S  27 

1  2*2 

172  U    5 

434  0  17 

10,841 

1,256 

92 

35 


Coal 

Dyestufls ....... 

Iron,  bar,  rod. . .. 

Inin,  b<»tler  plate, 

Iron  hoops 

Lnrd 

Lead 


Pitch  and  tar • .  .barrels. 

Rope 

R  sin  and  rosin barrti . . 

Tallow 

Oilier  ai  tides  not  enumerated.. .. 


Free  goods. 


Total  imports 

fVee  Goodi, 

A  nimali*,  p'g<* number. 

Bo*  ks  do... 

Dra«  ings 


589 
lUU 


459 
b 


b4 
.... 


3 
3 


Total 
▼alue. 


|164 

4 

900 

1,016 

2,744 

2,3-2b 

20 

2d 

12 

32 

76 

4 

4 

3(K) 

344 

44 

108 

5,092 

2,  Of  4 

1,448 

2,34(1 

5,120 

6,684 

84 

24 

192 

J6 

28 

9b 

76 

220 

544 


From 
Qreat  Brit- 
ain. 


4 

1,2.56 


33,. 500 
20,176 


53,680 


12 
32 


Maiztj 

Soda 

lieef pounds. . 

Bread cwt 

Chocolate pounds.. 

Flour barrels... 

FiSh    cwt.   ... 

Milestones number.. 

Oil,  fish gallons.  • 

Pork pounds.. 

Salt bushels. . 

Wood 


It 


1,668 


28 
76 


From 
United 
Stales. 


156 
344 


5,084 
1,956 
1,168 
2,340 
5,120 
5,5*24 
36 


192 
16 
28 

116 
76 
32 

544 


4 
1,256 


25,904 
13,920 


33,828 


32 


From  Brit- 
ish N.  A. 
colonies. 


$60 

108 

60 

92 

4 


340 


340 


|164 

840 

.   904 

1.0O8 

2,232 

16 

28 

8 


4 

4 

1411 


44 


4 

121 
276 


1 ,  152 
48 
24 


188 


7, 252 
6,-252 


13,508 


13 


200 

1,215 

175 

365 

4,656 

1 

36(1 

1,400 

18,610 


8 

3,308 

16 

1.7-28 

12,612 

2d 

SHO 

136 

1,552 

440 


3,308 


1,636 


.••••.. 


1,288 


20,176 


13,9*20 


8 


16 

88 

12,612 

28 

2H0 

136 

2t)4 

440 


6,S53 


All  the  foods  imported  ha?e  been  by  aca. 


J.  FRASER,  CoUetUfr. 
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No.  17. "^Abstract  of  the  trade  of  the  port  of  Quebec^  shotving  the  ships  and  ton- 
nage employed,  and  the  relative  value  of  the  imports,  distinguishing  foreign 
goods  from  goods  of  British  produce  and  manufacture,  during  the  year 
ended  January  5,  1852. 


Coontriet  from  which  TesMli 
enteted. 


United  Kiogdom 

Britith  North  American  coloniea. . 

Gibraltar • 

France ••:... 

Spain 

Portugal • 

Sicily 

Amaterdam.  ••••••••••••• 

Antwerp • 

Hamburg 

Norway ••••.•••••••. 

Madena ..••• 

Canton 

Weat  Indies 

Value  of  sundry  goods  for  waro- 

house 

Umtcd  States 


From  place  of 
entry. 


^0 

889 

183 

3 

16 

37 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

8 

1 

1 

13 


Tom. 

400  798 

18,461 

581 

4,699 

13,294 

S99 

129 

S12 

262 

1,436 

3,030 

213 

315 

3,568 


Value  of  imports. 


British. 


13,342,876 
134,408 


Foreign. 


$340 

29,360 

8,264 

6,428 

5,368 


TotaL 


13,342,876 
134,408 


10,728 
3,000 


9.012 
87,316 

35,348 
129,128 


* 


•135,184 


mtcd  States 145         86,504    129,128  129,138 

Total 1,305       535,821        2,477.284  j     264,316         2,741,600 

•rhe  yaloe  opposite  foreien  places,  except  the  United  States^  is  that  which  was  entered  for 
}me  consumption.  The  IwUance  of  |35,348  was  placed  in  the  warehouse,  of  which 
}  separate  detail  was  kept. 


— ^j — 

home  consumption,    xne 
no  separate  detail  was  kept. 

CutTOM-HoirsB,  CluBscc,  /sniMry,  1853. 
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No.  20. — General  statement  showing  the  imports  into  the  port  of  Quebec  for 
the  year  ending  January  d^  1852,  distinguishing  the  countries  from  whence 
and  the  route  by  which  imported. 


Artides. 


BHTBRED  FOE  COmVMPTIOir. 

Coffee,  green ••• cwt. . 

Sugar,  refined do. . 

other  kinds • do.. 

molasses do. . 

Tea lbs.. 

Tobacco,  unmanufactared do . . 

manufactured do . . 

Ci^rs • do.. 

Spirits,  brandy galls. . 

Gfio do.. 

Ram • • do.. 

Whiskey  . . .  •  • do. . 

Cordials , do. . 

Wine do. . 

Rice 

Salt bushels.. 

Fruit,  ereen • . .  • . 

dried...  •• ••....... 

Spices 

Uonfectionery  and  preser?es ........ 

Maccaroni «..  .lbs. . 

Vinegar galls . 

Grains,  barley  and  rye 

Beans  and  pease 

Meal...... 

Flour bbls.. 

Provisions,  butter cwt. . 

Cheese , do. . 

Meats,  salt do.. 

Hops... lbs.. 

Ale  and  beer galls. . 

Cocoa  and  chocolate 

Fish,  salt  and  pick  led 

fresh 

Fois 

Glass 

Leather,  tanned. • • 

Oil  of  ail  sorts .galls.. 

Paper 

Seeds 

Manu&ctures,  candles 

cotton  •••• 

leather ., 

India-rubber 

iron  and  hardware.  • . . 

linen. 

silk 

wood..... 

wool • 

Machinery 

Articles  not  enumerated 

Burr  stones  ua wrought, 

Chain  cables 

Coals tons.. 

Dyeatuffs lbs.. 

Flax,  hemp,  and  tow tons. . 

Hides...... 

Jonkaad  oaku0»««« cwt«. 


Total  quanti' 
tiea. 


1,207  2  26 

1,274  2  24 

25,371  0    1 

20, 102  0  10 

310,260 

225, 062 

91,583 

1,548 

24,540 

27,5911 
7,065 
1,859 
62 

65,525 


314,322 


1,510 
14, 775 


371 

2  0  19 

83  2  23 

199  3  10 

340 

10,552 


87, 740i 


1,000 


G0,855i 
15, 148 
291  19  2  18 


3,528  2  15 


Total  Talue 
via  the  United 
States,  inland. 


«3,100 


15, 592 
4,368 
7,284 
1,392 


452 


952 


1,192 


444 

"84 


16 


260 

372 

9,068 

68 

640 

92 


1,048 


5,480 
4,960 


1,492 
14,096 


4 

3,304 


Total  value 

by  sea,  via  St 

Lawrence. 


48,796 

9,548 

114,052 

27,064 

55,296 

11,052 

3,932 

588 

17, 732 

9,280 

1,964 

1,180 

100 

30, 640 

7,464 

18,824 

3,232 

7,584 

6,360 

708 

148 

1,812 

136 

28 

9,792 

8 

1,068 

944 

40 

5,504 

732 

29,128 

2,156 

14,192 

24,856 

14,488 

49, 152 

7,364 

392 

3,588 

31F',  eo4 

8,536 

156 

403, 74 1 

75,644 

101,852 

9,164 

339,  ObO 

4,440 

346, 188 

1,300 

43, 724 

95. 976 

6,712 

19, 244 

1,164 

12,860 


Total  value 
of  the 
whole. 


f  11, 896 

9,584 

114,052 

27,064 

70,888 

15,420 

11,216 

1,980 

17,732 

9,732 

1,964 

1,180 

100 

31,592 

7,464 

18,824 

3,232 

8,776 

6,360 

708 

148 

1,812 

136 

28 

3,972 

976 

8 

1,068 

1,028 

40 

5,504 

732 

99,144 

2,156 

14, 452 

95,228 

16,556 

49,220 

8,004 

484 

3.5*8 

319,852 

8,536 

5,636 

407, 704 

75,644 

101,852 

9,164 

340, 572 

4,440 

360,284 

1,300 

43,724 

95,976 

6,716 

9->,548 

1,164 

12,860 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


Articles. 


BHTIIIBD  FOR  CONIVMPTIOH. 


.kegs.. 


Lard 

Lead 

Ores  of  metals 

Pitch  and  tar bh)s. . 

Rope tons.. 

Resin  and  rosin barrele 

Sleel • tons.. 

Tallow 

Ail  other  articles  liable  to  duties 

Pork,  mess tons.. 

Leather  boots  and  shoes.  •  •  • 


l¥<e  goodi. 

Maize bbls.. 

Other  free  goods  ••• • 


Value  of  sundry  other  goods  entered 
for  the  warehouse •••••. 


Total  quanti- 
ties. 


448 


2,195 

61d  10  0  3 

2,391 

33  17  0  22 


67  13  2  14 


17, 461 


Total  value 
via  the  United 
Suites,  inland 


•1, 812 


476 
*72' 


7,668 


792 


93, 456 
20,536 


113,992 


Total  value 

by  sea,  via  St. 

Lawrence. 


$1,276 
200 

3,916 
97,748 

3,324 

5,012 
15,736 

5,796 


600 


5,744 

51,200 


2,474,728 

746,888 


3,221,616 


Total  valos 
of  the 
whole.    . 


•1, 819 

1,276 

200 

4,399 

97,748 
3,396 
5,019 

23,404 
5,796 

13,808 
600 


5,744 
51,999 


2,568, 184 
767,424 


3,335,608. 


From  Gh«at  Britain «e712,625 

From  the  United  States • 39,277 

From  British  North  American  colonies • •  •      40, 882 

From  other  countries. •# • • n      41,119 


833,903 


#2,850,500 
157, 108 
163, 528 
164, 476 

3,335,619 


NoTs. — Qoods  arriving  at  Cluebec  for  transhipment  to  other  ports  are  not  comprised  in  this 
fetum. 


CniTOM-BOviBy  GLvEMEQy  Jomtory  21, 1852. 
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No.  22.—- ^n  account  of  the  staple  articles^  the  produce  of  Canada^  ^., 
ported  in  the  year  ended  1851,  6»  compared  with  the  year  ended  1850 


PORT  OF  QUEBEC. 


DMcription  of  articlct. 


Apple! • barrela 

AahMypot do.. 

pearl  .••••••.•......••..do.., 

Ash  timber • tons. 

Barley minota 

Battena .pieces. 

Beef. tiercea 

do •••...• ••••barrela 

Birch  timber •• . . .tone., 

Biscuit cwt. , 

Butter  ...•. • ••••  .pounda 

Deala^  pine  and  apruce pieoea. 

Elm  timber tone. 

Flour barrels 

Handspikes pieces 

Hoopa ••••• do.. 

Lard pounda 

Xjath-wood  and  firewood cords. 

Masta • • piecea 

Meal  (com  and  oat) .  • barrela 

Oak  timber tona. 

Oara • ....piecea. 

Oata • • buahela 

Pease  and  beana do.  • , 

Pine  timber,  red.. .' tona. 

white • do. 

Pork barrela 

Shingles •... ••  .bundlea 

Do ..••••••. .•••..piecea. 

Spare • do.. 

Stavea. M.. 

do.  other. ...• ••••••*. .do. . 

Tamarack  wood tona. 

do      aleepera piecea 

Furs  and  akioa •••••••••• 


1851. 


Ctnantity^ 


716 

3,083 

9,390 

3,016 

1,040 

4,&98 

90 

564 

3,959 

1,309 

388,965 

3,449,611 

35,618 

141,143 

5,393 


45,479 

5,507 

671 

9,897 

98,105 

9,074 

5,897 

11,543 

90,488 

410, 091 

9,690 

50 

44,000 

9,939 

936 

3,877 

430 

19,758 


Value. 


\ 


t9,404 
86,900 
37,379 
14, 900 
408 
1,960 

5,968 

18,468 

4,376 

96,596 

937,480 

196, 134 

570,876 

900 


} 


9,956 

39,080 

67,100 

9,976 

189,308 

4,536 

9,976 

8,960 

456,939 

1, 508, 598 

30,494 

950 

44, 640 

34,076 

348,060 

9,098 

4,068 

19,908 


4,671,048 


1850. 


Ctuantity. 


i 


i 


588 

9,434 

1,099 

1,713 

3,470 

5,583 

191 

699 

4,613 

1,035 

189,093 

9,995, 764 

33,166 

151,094 

19,415 

6,900 

4,390 

4,493 

690 

2,970 

97,600 

17,435 

11,541 

6.543 

89,659 

396.033 

3,394 

971 

59,000 

3,929 

459 

3,699 

915 

98,195 


Value. 


! 


! 


31,764 
6,790 

31,008 
6,853 
1,190 
9,080 

9,408 

38,594 

9,944 

23,698 

584,784 

990,976 

643,098 

9,080 

800 

392 

36,953 

63,000 

8,688 

351,004 

8,730 

3,760 

3,748 

468, 976 

1,055,096 

23,788 

348 

64,580 

58,340 

363,100 

4,676 

5,808 

11,788 


3,881,360 


CuiTOM-BOuiK,  CluxBic,  M^A  13,  1859. 
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No.  23« — An  account  of  the  staple  articles^  the  produce  of  Canada^  ^.,  er- 
ported  in  the  year  'aided  6th  January^  1852,  as  compared  vjith  the  year 
ended  6th  January^  1851. 


PORT  OF  MOITTRBAL. 


DeteriptiOD  of  goods. 


Acetate  of  lime.. 

Applet 

Ashes,  pot .  •  •  • . 
Ashes,  pearl... 
Bacon  and  hams. 


Balsam 
Barley. 
Beef... 


Biscuit. 


Bran 

Brandy 

Bread < 

Bricks 

Brooms,  com. 
Butter. 


Candles. 


Cast^ron  ware. 
Cheese 


Clocks 

Com,  Indian. 
Flour 


Famitare 

Furs  and  skins, 


Year  ended  January  5, 1855!. 


aScanks. 

515  barrels  fresh  and  1  box  dried 

21,043  barrels 

6,3-21  barrels 

4  hhds.  bacon ;  5  hhds.,  38  tierces,  and 
33  casks,  17  barrels,  |  barrel,  3  boxes, 
snd  450  loose  hams ;  of  these  5  Hhds. 
and  13  loose  hams  foreign 

50  kegH  Canada  and  1  box  cherry. 

3  barrels 

398  tierces,  670  barrels,  and  13  half  bar> 
rds;  of  these  38  barrels  beef  foreign. 

3  tierces  and  1  cask. 

3,909  bsgs— L468  Canada,  1,441  manu- 
factured in  bond. 


30  hogsheads  (foreign.) 
491  bSgs.       ^        "^    ^ 


Glsss 

Grease < 

Groats , 

Hoofs 

Honey 

Horns  and  bones. .  •  • 
Lard 

Lumber,  viz ; 

Boards 

Deals , 

Billets 

Handspikes .  • 

Msple   

Oars 

Sawed  pine.  • . . 

Walnut 

Staves,  std.  and 
barrel. 

Puncheon  .  •  •  < 

Heading .... 
Meal,  Indian 


55  dozen,  1  package,  and  1  broom. 

30,767  kegs,  4  barrels  and  13  half  bar- 
rels, 164  firkins  and  351  tubs,  35 
minots. 

113  boxes— 10  British,  3  Canada,  100 
manufactured  in  bond. 

18  stoves  snd  8  pieces. 

113  tierces,  77  barrels,  4  boxes,  3  pack- 
ages, 1  cask,  1  ease,  1  cheese. 

8. 

54.658  bushels  and  300  bags.  •  •  • 

330,466  barrsk->334,403  Canada,  6,063 
foreign. 

11  packages. 

15  packages,  16  casks,  8  eases,  1  pun. 
1  tierce,  1  barrel,  and  1  bale. 

13  boxes  and  9|  boxes. 

43  kess. 

39  half  barrels. 

7  tons,  3  cwt.  and  5  pounds. 

3  br  xes,  3  tins,  and  1  case. 

6,490  horns,  and  51  tons,  6  cwt.  bones. . 

336  barrels  and  188  kegs ;  of  these  300 
barrels  foreign. 


Year  ended  January  5, 185  U 


6,907  pieces. 
1,313  pieces, 


144..  ... 
9  logs. 
875  pairs. 


5  000  feet. 

833,739  pieces  std.,  8,348  barrel. 


393,183  pieces. 
3000  pieces. 
1,531  barrels  . , 


909  barrels  fresh. 
14,844  barrels. 
7,350  barrels. 
518  packages. 


19  barrels. 
1,853  barrels. 

65  barrels  and  304  bags. 
1,000  bushels. 

8,000. 
10,015  kegs. 

189  boxes. 

133  packages. 


41,491  bnshels. 
139,740  barrels. 


33  packages. 


35  tons  homs  and  bones. 
4  barrels  and  308  kegs. 

7,487  pieces. 
3.146  pieces. 
683  pieces. 
18,033. 

1,367  pairs. 
338  pieces. 

831,861  pieces  std.*and  bbL 

375,400  pieces. 

1,478  bamlf. 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


Description  of  g;ood8. 


Meal,  oat 
I^aphtha  • 

Oata 

OU  cake. . 


Oniona  ..••• 
Orea,  copper. 

Pails 

Peas 


Pipes,  tobacco. 
Pork 


Saleratas < 

Seed,  viz: 

Clover • . 

Timothy 

Millet  . . 

Flax.... 

Soap , 

Starch .., 

Sagar,  maple  •  • , 
Sirup,  maple  •  •  < 

Tongues 

Vinegar 

Wheat 

Whiskey 


Year  ended  January  5, 1852. 


1,019  barrels  and  13  half  barrds. 
11  cases  and  8  casks. 


Wooden  manufactures 


Value. 


88  tons,  8  cwt.,  3  qrs. 


160  barrala  and  SM  bushels 

415  tons,  5  cwt. 

S")  doaen. 

61,476  bushels,  543  barrels,  and  50  half 
barrels. 

Ibox 

3,732  barrels,  1  tierce,  and  4  half  bar- 
rels; of  these  1,734  foreign. 

116  boxes. 

31  barrels. 

26  barrels  and  82  casks. 

6  barrels. 

19  barrels  and  260  boshels. 

19  boxes •••••. 

201  boxes  and  1  case  pulverised. 

7  boxes. 

1  keg  and  1  jar. 

55  kegs  and  4  barrels. 

50  barrels • 

134,010  bushels 

14  hhds.  and  4  quarter-casks,  (British.) 

30  puncheons  British  returned. 
71  packages. 


.$1,834,112 


Year  ended  January  5, 1851. 


532  barrels. 

1,072  minots. 

200  tons,  7,606  pieow,  and 

24  barrels. 
328  barrels. 


209,874  bushels  and  406  bar- 
rels. 
100  boxes  and  65  half  boxes. 
445  barrela. 


849  boxes. 


44  caiks. 
87,953  bushels. 


...  $1,453,680. 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  following  goods  were  exported  in 
foreign  ships  from  this  port,  which  vessels  proceeded  to  Quebec  to  clear 
outward,  under  a  license  granted  in  virtue  of  an  order  of  his  excellen- 
cy the  Governor  (Jeneral,  in  council,  of  the  23d  February,  1850,  and 
whose  cargoes  will  consequently  be  included  in  the  exports  from  that 
port: 


DeacripUon  of  goodi. 


Apple* 

Beef 

Butter , 

Candles < 

Flour  

Hams. 

lATd 

Lomber,  tiz  : 

Boards •••••• 

Planks 

Staves,  standard 

puncheon  • 

Oat-meal 

Paper  

Pork 

Tobacco •••• 

Wheat 

Value 


Year  ending  January  5, 1853. 


87  barrels. 

S5  berrels  and  5  tierces. 
183  kegs  and  50  tabs. 
600  boxes. 
6, 367  barrels  and  613  half  barrels. 
6  tierces. 
292  kegs. 

340  pieces. 
100  pieces. 
1,451  pieces 
4, 600  pieces. 
50  oarrels. 
18  bales. 
75  barrels. 

25  boxes  and  3,146  pounds  foreign. 
1, 928  bushels. 

•29,804. 


CUITOM-HOUSB, 

JHonirtalj  /snusry  6, 1852. 


R,  H.  HAMILTON,  drnptrclUr. 
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No.  80. — Abstract  of  merchandise  received  from  the  frontier  districts  adjoin- 
ing Canada^  and  re-warehottsed  in  the  district  of  New  Yorkj  during  the 
year  1851. 


Articles. 


Aehei 

Beef 

Bariey 

Butter 

Cotton  and  wonted 

Fire-engine 

Fare 

Flour 

Heme. 

I^eather 

Moocaetfis 

(Hitmeai 

Peu 

Skins,  dressed  . . . . , 
ondressed . . 

Wax 

Wine 

Wheat 


Packages. 


2, 593  barrel?,  6  cases,  15}  barrels 

lOOtierres ,. 

987baehels 

1,340  kegs,  23  tubs,  1  barrel 

3  cases • 

In  5  cases  and  I  bundle. 

13  cases,  3  puncheons,  3  casks 

250, 352  barrels 

16  casks 

Shales 

7  cases 

200  barrels 

2, 439  barrels,  164  k  barrels,  5,641  bushels 

1  case 

1  case 

20  bales 

91  pipes,  121  half  pipes,  4  quarters.. . 
712, 403  bushels 


Value. 


|62, 562  00 

1,035  00 

354  00 

.  8,791  00 

1, 105  00 

1,230  00 

6,347  00 

846»  814  00 

630  00 

519  00 

757  00 

666  00 

5,651  00 

316  00 

182  00 

1,300  00 

7,631  CO 

481, 213  00 


1,427,093  00 


DiiTBiCT  or  New  York, 

Cottcelor'f  Q0ler,  Mtareh  22,  1852. 


No.  31. — Abstract  of  merchandise  received  from  the  frontier  districts  adjoin^ 
ing  Canada,  and  re-warehoused  in  the  district  of  Boston  and  CharlestouMf 
during  the  year  1851. 


Articles. 


Flour 

Ashes 

Batter 

Psper,  wHting. 

Hams. 

Peas 

Wheat 

Curiosittes,  fossil   remains, 
*e 


Packsges. 


28, 763  barrels 

151  barrels 

1,069  kegs  and  tubs 

3  cases  

30  caaks ........ 

2.815  bushels 

15,030  bushels 

87  packages  •  •  •  • 


Value. 


196,256  00 
2,531  00 
7,466  00 
465  00 
890  08 
1,082  00 
8,628  00 

2,133  00 


119,441  00 


COLLBGTOR^I  OrFTCS, 

DuCrid  ^  Boifsii  md  CharlesUwn,  Mardk  15, 1852. 
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No.  S3.— DISTRICT  OF  NEW  YORK. 


Abstract  (^quantity  and  value  of  merchandise  transported  in  bond  to  ihefrcfnr 
tier  districts,  to  be  exported  to  Canada,  during  the  year  1851. 


Aiticlef. 


Packages. 


Value. 


fiooka 

Bruahea 

Baada  

Brandy 

Bqrr«tonea 

Battona 

Camphor.. 

Cordiala • . . 

Caaaia 

Coffea 

Clovea 

Corka 

Cmglaaa 

Dry  gooda 

Druea 

Elarthenware  . . .  • 
Engrannga...... 

Fura.  •• 

Fire-crackera  •  •  •  • 

Fiah 

Flowara,  artificial. 

Clinger 

Gin 


k  a 


>  •  •  •  • 


Glaaaware 

Glaaa  botUaa , 

Hardware 

Hamp,  manuiactttrea  of. 

Hidea 

HaU,  wool 

IiOB,  bar.... ••••....•, 

manufacturea  of. 

aheec ., 

Jewelry 

Leather 

Leather,  manufacturea  of . . . . 

Lookinenglaaa  plaiea 

MuaicaJ  inatrumeota 

Molataea 

Metal,  manufacturea  of. 

Nutmega 

Oilcloth. 

Oil 

palm 

paintings 

Preaer?ed  fruit 

fiah 

Plants 

Paper  hanginga 

mann&cturea  of 

Pimento 

Perfumery 

•Pepper 

Pamts 

iRailroad  iron 

Rhubarb 

Rom 

43ilka 

Spicea 

Gigara 

"Rogers 

^P 


68ca8ea  and  9 boxes.... • 

1  case  and  3 caaka •••••••. 

13  caaee. ... 

45  hogaheada,  10  baakets,  and  75  caaka 

8,8S9piece8 

i  caae..... 

9  caaka • 

50  bozea • ••, 

] ,  130  mate,  348  cases,  and  5  packagea..  •••.•.. 

SOObaga 

11  bags 

13  baga  and  30  baJea 

3caaea... 

359  caaea,  63  bales,  and  1  package •  •  • . 

18  caaea,  3  balea,  1  ceroon,  and  4  eaaka. . . . . 

9  caaea,  50  cratea,  and  Scaaks.....*. 

1  ca*e  and  1  package 

14  casea  and  3  boxes. 

50  caaea  and  100  boxea • 

35  caaea  and  35  boxes • 

3  caiea  and  3  packagea • 

6  baga  

3  hogaheada • ....•• 

17 caaea  and  400  demijohns... 

3,000bott)ea 

59  oasep  and  151  caaka 

Scoila ,. 

7«474  hidea ••••.•• 

Scasea i 

900  bars 

16  caaea,  6  caaka,  50  packagea,  and  30  kcga. 
340  bundlea 

5  ca«ea...... ...•••••• 

10  caaea... ••. 

43  caaea  and  3  balea 

dca^ea •• 

9  caaea •••. 

345  hogaheada 

37  caaea  and  I  cask. • 

6  kega  and  8  barrela 

3  caaea .••..... 

89  caaka  and  50  baakets 

39  caaka  and  1  case • •••.. 

3casea 

13, 660  boxea,  1,571  barrela,  and  937  packagea.. 

77  caaea  and  10  barrela • 

1  box,  (Area) •.. 

9  caaea 

31  caaea • 

183  bag 

I  caae 

90baira 

50  caaka 

39,098  bara 

5  caaea 

33  hogaheada  and  18  caaka 

33  caaea  and  3  packagea ••..••••• 

3  caaea  and  96  baga 

746  packagea,  53  boxea,  and  330  caaea 

3, 484  hogaheada,  68  barrela,  and  8  boxea 

330  boxes | 


130,306  M 

353  00 

1,979  00 

4,839  00 

3,359  00 

330  00 

1,050  00 

143  00 

9.644  00 

9,344  00 

177  00 

997  00 

47  OO 

66, 943  00 

3,891  00 

1,837  00 

74  00 

6,061  00 

116  00 

838  00 

1,667  00 

10  00 

95  00 

834  00 

16  00 

19, 516  00 

84  00 

16,039  00 

6U7  60 

309  00 

5,330  00 

1,365  00 

9,955  00 

9,733  00 

13, 158  00 

938  00 

760  00 

9,836  00 

6,614  00 

1,487  00 

435  00 

1,915  00 

1,979  00 

33  00 

97,776  00 

1,399  00 

33  00 

941  00 

9,104  00 

1,636  I'O 

168  00 

336  00 

193  00 

108, 534  00 

154  00 

1.757  00 

16,906  00 

717  00 

19.007  00 

107,049  00 

390  00 
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ABSTRACT— Continued. 


Straw  hats. 

Sundriefl 

Tm 

Toy 

Tin  plates 

Tea 

TotMoeo 

wV  ino  ••••••••••••  m^  •  •-•  •  •  • 

Wood 

Watches 


6  cases 

73  cases,  1,S9S  hides,  and  4  casks. . 

1,103  boxes 

Teases  and  1  cask 

1,295  boxes «.. 

95  boxes  and  157  chests 

5  bales 

181  casks,  445  baskets,  and  36  pipes 

1  case 

3cases 


No.  33— PORT  OP  BOSTON. 


•647  00 
90,059  00 

8,971  oe 

646  00 

8, 197  00 

5,907  00 

118  00 

15,890  00 

19  00 

1,439  00 


548, 143  eO 


Abstract  of  quantity  and  value  of  mercliandise  transported  in  bond  to  the 
frontier  districts^  to  be  exported  to  Canada^  during  the  year  1851. 


Articles. 


Books •••• 

Dry  foods... 

EartMOwara. 

Pkited  ware 

Tea. 

Straw  hats 

Boots 

Raisins 

Hardware.  ••■••«•• 

Hides. 

Jewelry..  •• •• 

Watches 

Tin  plates.. 

Cologne 

Cigars 

Saddlery 

Sheet  iron. • 

Herrings. • 

Lemons 

^^TW^^s* •  a  asoa  99sa#a# 

Saltpetre 

Nutroees 

Ssltsofammonia. ,. 

Fish,  preaerYed 

Grapea 

Hair  seating 

Seal-skifis • 

Musical  inttroments 

Plants 

Pictures 

Perfumery 

Paper 


Packages. 


59 

1,074 

9 

9 

48 

7 

9 

615 

63 
800 

95 
9 
488 
6 
3 
9 
6 

95 

50 
9 

75 
1 
1 

10 

40 
1 
1 
9 
1 
9 
S 
4 


cases,  1  bale,  3  chests. 

cases,  410  bales 

crates 


cases . 
chests. 


do   

boxes ( 

caaes,  5  bales,  1  crate,  40  casks, 
cases,  15  bales 

do 

do   

boxes 


caaes 

do  90 boxes.. 

do  3  casks  . . 
balea,  3  bundles. 

barrela 

boxes 

do   

baga 

ease 

do 

boxea 

kegs 

case 

do 

do 

box 


do 
do 


Vaitt 


|9,075 

518, 557 

413 

491 

550 

1,994 

560 

87t 

16.709 

3,163 

98.046 

9,943 

4,083 

177 

338 

834 

101 

61 

68 

379 

497 

197 

43 

111 
59 

985 

569 

947 

8 


904 
431 

590, 771 
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No.  34. — Abstract  of  quantity  and  value  of  Canadian  four  exported  from 
the  port  of  Boston  to  all  ports  during  the  year  1851. 

16,688  barrels  Canada  flour;  value $57,926 


No.  35. — Abstract  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  Canadian  flour  exported  from 
the  port  of  Boston  to  the  British  American  colonies  during  the  year  1851. 

4,590  barrels  Canada  flour ;  value $14,961 


No.  36. — Flour  and  wheats  the  produce  of  Canada^  exported  from  the  port 
of  New  York  to  the  British  colonies^  4^.,  in  1851 ;  ana  also  the  value  (fall 
other  Canada  produce  exported  to  the  colonies  and  to  Great  Britain^  Ifc. 

Ashes  exported  to  Great  Britain,  1,543  barrels $40,542 

Ashes  exported  to  other  ports,  878  barrels 19,086 

Butter  exported  to  Great  Britain,  251  kegs «• 1,692 

Furs  exported  to  Great  Britain,  12  cases 3,690 

Furs  exported  to  other  places,  2  cases,  3  casks,  3  puncheons      2,975 

WaA  exported  to  other  ports,  20  bales 1,300 

Beef  exported  to  Great  Britain,  100  tierces 1,025 

Flour  exported  to  Great  Britain,  88,553  barrels 302,920 

Flour  exported  to  British  provinces,  86,689  barrels 299,414 

Flour  exported  to  other  ports,  100  barrels 350 

Wheat  exported  to  Great  Britain,  507,044  bushels 344,568 

Wheat  exported  to  British  provinces,  6,798  bushels 4,666 


No.  37. — Statement  of  the  value  and  quantity  of  Canadian  fl/mr  and  grain 
received  in  bond  at  the  port  of  New  York^  and  the  value  and  quantity 
exported^  during  the  year  1851. 

Flour  warehoused,  250,352  barrels $846,814 

Flour  exported,  175,342  barrels 602,684 

Wheat  warehoused,  712,403  bushels 481,213 

Wheat  exported,  513,842  bushels 349,234 

No.  38. — Total  amount  of  wheat  and  flour  in  storCf  December  31, 1851. 

Flour  in  store,  63,569  barrels 210,600 

Wheat  in  store,  278,516  bushels 180,960 

New  York,  March  16,  1862. 
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No.  39. — A  comparative  statement  of  the  gross  and  net  revenue  received 
from  customs  duties  in  Canada^  for  the  years  1848,  1849,  and  1850. 


ft 

1848. 

1849. 

1860. 

Gross  receipts  of  duries 

Charges  for  collection 

$1,336,116 
130,388 

$1,778,188 
127,240 

$2,463,776 
•  138,248 

1,206,724 

1,650,948 

2,324,528 

*  In  thia  item  is  included  the  lam  of  $9^32  for  retom  duties. 


No.  40. — Statement  showing  the  relative  amount  of  business  done  in  Ameri" 
can  and  Canadian  vessels  at  the  undermentioned  American  ports^  at  which 
separate  statements  have  been  obtained^  in  1850. 


In  Ameriesn. 

In  bond,  and 

chftraeter  of  res- 

sel  not  stated. 

Tetals. 

Osweflfo 

$597,399 
26,578 
93,068 

$1,490,223 

69,972 

222,845 

$2,087,622 

Rochester 

Buffab 

$3,639 
130,987 

100,189 
446,900 

Total 

717,045 

1,783,040 

134,626 

2,634,711 
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PART  VI. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

This  province  is  situate  between  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  and 
i^ut;^  on  the  northeastern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  line 
lately  established  under  the  Ashbuiton  treaty.  To  the  southward  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  is^separated  from  Nova  Scotia  by 
a  boundary  line  across  the  narrow  isthmus  which  connects  Nova  Scotia 
with  the  continent  of  America.  On  the  northeast  New  Brunswick  is 
bounded  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Bay  of  Chaleur ;  it  is 
divided  from  Canada  by  a  line  which  follows  for  some  distance  the 
forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude. 

The  area  of  New  Brunswick  is  estimated  at  nearly  twenty-two 
millions  of  acres;  its  population,  by  a  census  taken  during  the  year 
1851,  is  a  little  over  one  tiundred  and  ninety-three  thousand  souls. 

The  great  agricultural  capabilities  of  New  Brunswick,  and  its  fitness 
for  settlement  and  cultivation,  are  only  now  beginning  to  be  known. 
The  commissioners  appointed  by  the  imperial  government  to  survey 
the  line  for  a  proposed  railway  from  Halifax  to  Qudbec,  thus  speak  of 
New  Brunswick  m  their  report: 

"  Of  the  climate,  soil,  and  capabilities  of  New  Brunswick,  it  is  im- 
possible to  speak  too  highly.  There  is  not  a  country  in  the  world  so 
beautifully  wooded  and  watered.  An  inspection  of  the  map  will  show 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  section  of  it  without  its  streams,  from  the  run- 
ning brook  up  to  the  navigable  river.  Two-thirds  of  its  boundaiy  are 
washed  by  the  sea;  the  remainder  is  embraced  by  the  large  rivers,  the 
St.  John  and  the  Restigouche.  The  beauty  and  richness  of  scenery 
of  this  latter  river,  and  its  branches,  are  rarely  surpassed  by  anything 
on  this  continent. 

"The  lakes  of  New  Brunswick  are  numerous  and  most  beautiful; 
its  surface  is  undulating— hill  and  dale — ^varyinff  up  to  mountain  and 
valley.  It  is  everywhere,  except  a  few  peaks  of  tne  highest  mountains, 
covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  the  finest  growth. 

"  The  country  can  everywhere  be  penetrated  by  its  streams.  In  some 
parts  of  the  interior,  by  a  portMe  of  tnree  or  four  miles  only,  a  canoe  can 
float  away  either  to  the  Bay  of  Chaleur  or  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  or 
down  to  St.  John  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Its  agricultural  capabilities 
and  climate  are  described  by  Bouchette,  Martin,  and  other  authors. 
The  country  is  by  them — and  most  deservedly  so — highly  praised. 

"For  any  sreat  plan  of  emigration,  or  colonization,  there  is  not 
another  British  colony  which  presents  such  a  favorable  field  for  the 
trial  as  New  Brunswick. 

"  On  the  surface  is  an  abundant  stock  of  the  finest  timber,  which  in 
the  markets  of  England  realizes  large  sums  annually,  and  affi>rds  an 
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unlimited  supply  of  fuel  to  the  settler.  If  the  forests  should  ever 
become  exhausted,  there  are  the  coal-fields  underneath. 

**  The  rivers,  lakes,  and  seacoast  abound  with  fish.  Along  the  Bay 
of  Chaleur  it  is  so  abundant  that  the  land  smells  of  it.  It  is  used  as  a 
manure;  and,  while  the  olfactory  senses  of  the  traveller  are  ofiended 
by  it  on  the  land,  he  sees  out  at  sea  immense  shoals  darkening  the 
surface  of  the  water." 

This  description  of  New  Bruflswick  is  given  in  an  official  report 
presented  by  two  very  intelligent  officers  ot  the  royal  engineers,  who 
were  sent  out  from  England  to  survey  the  proposed  railway  route,  and 
examine  the  country  through  which  it  would  pass.  They  returned  to 
England  at  the  close  of  their  labors,  the  results  of  which  were  laid 
before  Parliament. 

The  principal  river  of  New  Brunswick  is  the  St.  John,  which  is  four 
hundred  and  fifty  nules  in  lengtti  from  its  mouth,  at  the  harbor  of  St. 
John,  to  its  sources,  at  the  Metiarmette  portage.  It  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  one  hundred  tons,  and  steamers  of  a  large  class,  for  ninety 
miles  frOm  the  sea,  to  Fredericton,  the  seat  of  government.  Above 
Fredericton  small  steamers  ply  to  Woodstock,  sixty  miles  farther  up  the 
river ;  and  occasionally  they  make  trips  to  the  entrance  of  the  Tobique, 
a  farther  distance  of  fifty  miles.  The  Grand  Falls  of  the  St.  John  are 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  from  the  sea.  Above  these  falls 
the  river  has  been  navigated  by  a  steamer  forty  miles,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Madawaska,  and  from  that  point  the  river  is  navigable  for 
boats  and  canoes  almost  to  its  sources.  The  Madawaska  river  is  also 
navigable  for  small  steamers  thirty  miles,  to  Lake  Temiscouata,  a  sheet 
of  water  twenty-seven  miles  long,  from  two  to  six  miles  wide,  and  of 
great  depth  throughout.  From  the  upper  part  of  this  lake  to  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  at  Trois  Pistoles,  is  about  eighteen  miles  only,  and  propo- 
sitions have  been  made  for  establishing  a  communication  between  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  St.  John,  either  by  railway  or  canal,  across  this 
route. 

In  connexion  with  the  St.  John  is  the  Grand  lake,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  about  fifty  miles  from  the  sea.  This  lake  is  thirtv  miles  in 
length  and  from  three  to  nine  miles  in  width.  Around  the  Grand 
lake  are  several  workable  seams  of  bituminous  coal,  from  which  coals 
are  raised  for  home  consumption  and  for  exportation. 

The  harbor  of  St.  John  is  spax;ious,  and  has  sufficient  depth  of 
water  for  vessels  of  the  largest  class.  The  rise  and  fall  of  tide  is 
from  twenty-one  to  twenty-five  feet,  and  there  is  a  tide-fall  at  the  head 
of  the  harbor  which  effectually  prevents  its  beine  ever  &ozen  over  or 
in  the  least  impeded  by  ice  durins;  winter.  Few  harbors  on  the  north* 
eastern  coast  of  North  America,  if  any,  are  so  perfectly  free  from  ice, 
as  St.  John  harbor.  It  is  in  latitude  45^  16'  north,  longitude  66^  4 
west. 

The  Peticodiac  is  a  large  river  flowing  into  the  Bay  of  Fundjr,  near 
its  northeastern  extremity.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  any  size  for 
twenty-five  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  for  schooners  of  sixt^  or  eighty 
tons  for  twelve  miles  farther.  On  the  lower  part  of  this  river  a  very 
— ^^^able  mineral  has  recently  been  discovered,  and  the  seam  is  now 
ed  to  considerable  extent.    By  some  this  mineral  is  designated 
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"jet  coal,"  and  by  others  it  is  considered  pure  asphaltum.  It  is  black 
and  brilliant,  highly  inflammable,  and  yields  a  large  quantity  of  gas 
of  great  illuminating  power.  The  seam  is  worked  at  four  miles  from 
the  bank  of  Peticodiac  river,  where  it  is  navigable  for  sea-going  ves- 
sels of  large  class. 

On  the  gulfcoast  of  New  Brunswick  there  are  many  fine  ship  har- 
bors, each  at  the  mouth  of  a  considerable  river;  and  from  these 
harbors  much  fine  timber  is  shipped  annually  to  £ngland. 

The  most  southern  of  these  harbors  is  Shediac^  which  is  capacious,  and 
with  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  vessels  drawing  eighteen  feet.  Cap- 
tain Bayfield,  R.  rJ.,  marine  surveyor  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  says 
that  Shediac  harbor  is  the  easiest  of  access  and  egress  on  this  part  of 
the  coast,  and  the  only  harbor  of  New  Brunswick,  eastward  of  Mirami- 
chi,  which  a  vessel  in  distress  could  safely  run  for  in  heavy  northerly 
gales  as  a  harbor  of  refuge.  Two  rivet's  fall  into  Shediac  harbor, 
which  is  fast  becoming  a  place  of  importance.  Should  the  proposed 
railway  from  St.  John  to  Halifax  be  constructed,  it  will  touch  the  gulf 
at  Shediac,  which  will  thus  command  a  large  trade  as  one  of  the  great 
turning-points  of  the  railway. 

Cocagne  harbor  is  ten  miles  by  the  coast,  northwardly,  from  Shediac 
harbor.  Within  this  harbor,  which  is  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  there  is  abundance  of  space  for  shipping,  and  good 
anchorage  in  five  fathoms  water.  The  tide  flows  seven  miles  up  the 
Cocagne  river.  There  is  much  good  timber  on  its  banks,  and  the  port 
has  every  facility  for  ship-building. 

BucUmche  harbor  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  and  Little  Buctouche 
rivers,  nine  miles  by  the  coast  northwardly  of  Cocagne.  Formerly 
there  was  only  twelve  feet  of  water  on  the  bar  at  the  entrance  to  this 
harbor,  but,  owing  to  some  unexplained  cause,  the  water  has  gradually 
deepened  of  late  years,  and  now  vessels  drawing  thirteen  feet  have 
gone  over  the  bar.  There  is  much  valuable  timber  on  the  banks  of 
this  river,  and  vessels  up  to  fifteen  hundred  tons  burden  have  been 
built  at  Buctouche. 

Twenty  miles  north  of  Buctouche  is  Richihtcto  harbor ^  which  is  ex- 
tensive, safe,  and  commodious.  The  river  is  navigable  for  vessels  of 
large  size  upwards  of  fifteen  miles  from  the  gulf,  the  channel  for  that 
distance  being  from  four  to  six  fathoms  in  depth.  The  tide  flows  up 
the  river  twenty-five  miles.  The  shipments  of  timber  and  deals  from 
this  port  annually  are  becoming  very  considerable. 

Tne  extensive  harbor  of  Miramichi  is  formed  by  the  estuary  of  the 
beautiful  river  of  that  name,  which  is  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
in  length.    At  its  entrance  iuto  the  gulf  this  river  is  nine  miles  in  width. 

There  is  a  bar  at  the  entrance  to  the  Miramichi ;  but  the  river  is  of 
such  great  size,  and  pours  forth  such  a  volume  of  water,  that  the  bar 
offers  no  impediments  to  navigation,  there  being  sufficient  depth  of 
water  on  it  at  all  times  for  ships  of  six  hundred  and  seven  hundred 
tons,  or  even  more. 

The  tide  flows  nearly  forty  miles  up  the  Miramichi  from  the  gulf. 
The  river  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  the  largest  class  fiill  thirty  miles 
of  that  distance,  there  bebg  from  five  to  eight  fathoms  water  in  th 
channel;  but  schooners  and  small  craft  can  proceed  nearly  to  the  hea 
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of  the  tide.  Owing  to  the  size  and  depth  of  the  Miramichi,  ships  can 
load  along  its  banks  for  miles ;  its  trade  and  commerce  are  already 
extensive,  and  will  undoubtedly  annually  increase. 

At  the  northeastern  extremity  of  New  Brunswick,  just  within  the 
entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleur,  is  the  spacious  harbor  of  Gfreo/  Ship- 
pigan^  which  comprises  three  large  and  commodious  harbors.  Besides 
Its  facilities  for  carrying  on  ship-building  and  the  timber  trade,  Ship- 
pigan  harbor  offers  great  advantages  for  prosecuting  the  fisheries  on 
the  largest  scale.  The  general  diyness  ot  the  air  on  this  coast,  and 
the  absence  of  fog  within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  are  peculiarly 
favorable  to  the  drying  and  curing  of  fish,  in  the  best  manner,  for  dis- 
tant voyages.  Owing  to  the  erection  of  steam  saw-mills  at  Great 
Shippigan,  and  the  extensive  fishery  establishments  set  up  there  by 
Jersev  merchants,  there  is  considerable  foreign  trade.  The  dry  fish 
are  chiefly  shipped  in  bulk  to  Messina  and  Naples,  for  which  markets 
they  are  well  suited. 

Little  Shippigan  harbor  lies  between  the  islands  of  Mescou  and 
Shippigan.  It  is  an  exceedingly  good  harbor,  being  well  sheltered, 
with  safe  a/ichorage  in  deep  water.  The  main  entrance  is  from  the 
Bay  of  Chaleur.  It  is  half  a  mile  in  width,  with  eight  fathoms  at  low 
water,  which  depth  is  maintained  well  into  the  harbor.  This  is  not  a 
place  of  any  trade,  but  it  is  greatly  resorted  to  by  American  fishing 
vessels  which  frequent  the  Gulf  and  the  Bay  of  Chaleur,  as  it  aflbrds 
them  perfect  shelter  in  bad  weather.  There  are  great  conveniences  for 
fishing  establishments  in  this  fine  harbor;  and  it  would  afibrd  great 
facilities  and  advantages  to  our  fishermen  if  they  were  permitted  to 
land  and  cure  their  fish  upon  its  shores. 

Bathurst  harbor  is  within  the  Bay  of  Chaleur,  which  in  itself  maybe 
considered  one  immense  haven  ninety  miles  in  length,  and  varying  in 
breadth  from  fifteen  to  thirty  miles.  It  is  remarkable  that  within  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleur  there  is  neither  rock, 
reef,  nor  shoal,  and  no  impediment  whatever  to  navigation. 

The  entrance  to  Bathurst  harbor  is  narrow ;  but  within,  it  is  a  beauti- 
ful basin,  three  miles  and  a  half  in  length  and  two  miles  in  breadth, 
well  sheltered  from  every  wind.  In  the  principal  channel  there  is 
about  fbuiteen  feet  at  low  water.  Vessels  drawing  more  than  fourteen 
feet  usually  take  in  part  of  their  cargoes  outside  the  bar,  where  there 
is  a  safe  roadstead,  with  deep  water,  and  good  holding-ground. 

No  less  than  four  rivers  fall  into  Bathurst  harbor,  each  of  which  fur- 
nishes much  good  timber.  Ship-building  is  prosecuted  in  this  harbor 
to  some  extent ;  and  there  is  a  considerable  export  of  timber  auid  deals 
to  England  and  Ireland. 

The  entrance  to  the  Restigouchc^  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleur, 
is  three  miles  in  width,  with  nine  fathoms  water — ^a  noble  entrance  to 
a  noble  river.  The  main  branch  of  the  Restigouche  is  over  two 
hundred  miles  in  length.  Its  Indian  name  signifies  ''  the  river  which 
divides  like  the  hand,'*  in  allusion  to  its  separation  above  the  tide  into 
five  principal  streams,  or  branches.  These  drain  at  least  four  thousand 
square  miles  of  fertile  country,  abounding  in  timber  and  other  valuable 
natural  resources,  the  whole  of  which  must  find  their  way  to  the  sea 
iirough  the  port  of  Dalhousie,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Restigouche.    A 
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brescent-shaped  cove  in  fibnt  of  the  town  of  Dalhouste  Is  well  sheltered, 
and  hafl  good  holding-ground  for  ships  in  nine  fathoms  water.  There 
are  capital  wharves  and  excellent  and  safe  timber  ponds  at  Dalhousie, 
affording  e^ry  convenience  for  loading  ships  of  the  largest  class. 

From  Dalnousie  to  Campbellton  the  distance  by  the  river  is  about 
eighteen  miles.  The  whole  of  this  distance  may  be  considered  one 
harbor,  there  being  from  four  to  eight  fathoms  throughout  in  the  main 
channel,  which  is  of  ^ood  breadth.  At  Campbellton  the  river  is  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width*  Above  this  place  the  tide  flows  six 
miles,  but  large  vessels  do  not  go  farther  up  than  Campbellton. 

The  country  watered  by  the  Restigouche  and  its  branches  is  yet 
almost  wholly  in  a  wilderness  state,  and  nearly  destitute  of  population ; 
but  its  abundant  and  varied  resources,  and  the  size  and  character  of 
this  magnificent  river,  must  hereafter  render  the  northeastern  portion 
of  New  Brunswick  of  great  consequence. 

TBADE  AND  GOMMBRCS  OF  NEW  BRX7NSWICK. 

The  present  value  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  large  and 
highly-favored  colony,  as  yet  but  very  thinly  peopled^  will  be  best  esti- 
mated by  the  following  tables. 

The  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  whole  province,  in  1849 
and  1850,  is  thus  stated : 


CoimtriM. 

1849. 

-     • 

1860. 

Import!. 

• 

Exports. 

ImporU. 

Esporta. 

Great  Britain 

British  colonies— 

West  Indies . . 

British  North 
America 

Oth^  cokxiies . 

$1,607,340 

5,560 

617,300 

$2,319,070 

S7,360 

970,476 

6,260 

267,910 

96,236 

$1,988,196 

11,666 

674,686 

26,136 

1,310,740 

67,336 

$2,447,796 

90,360 

297,860 
8,106 

United  States.  - . 

Foreign  States 

1,322,810 
114,825 

387,000 
69,020 

Total 

3,467,835 

3,007,310 

4,077,666 

3,290,090 
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The  following  is  an  account  of  the  vessels,  and  their  tonnage,  which 
entered  inward  and  cleared  outward  at  all  the  ports  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, in  1849  and  1850 : 


• 

1849. 

Countries. 

Inwud. 

OtttwunL 

Nnmbwr. 

Tom. 

Number. 

.  Tons. 

Great  Britain. 

325 

1,213 

1,304 

51 

140,024 
81,060 

182,007 
13,106 

769 

1,172 

928 

25 

300,806 

British  Colonies 

United  States. 

68,097 
84,742 

Foreifin  States •••• 

3,769 

Total 

2,893 

416,187 

2,891 

457,414 

1860. 

• 
Countries. 

Imnrd. 

Ontmrd. 

Number. 

Toni. 

Namber. 

Tom. 

• 

Great  Britain. ••....... 

233 

1,281 

1,457 

68 

95,393 

81,424 

242,104 

17,701 

768 

1,241 

937 

25 

303,617 

British  Colonies 

United  States. •••...••. 

70,166 
87,926 

Foreign  States  ......... 

3,286 

Total 

3,039 

436,622 

2,971 

464,983 

The  number  of  new  ships  built  in  New  Brunswick  during  1849  and 
1860  is  thus  stated : 


VeMola.  Tom. 

Inl849 114        86,634 

In  1860 86        30,366 
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The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels*owned  and  registered  in  New 
Brunswick  in  the  same  years  are  as  follow : 


At  Sl  John 

At  Miramichi . . 
At  Su  Andrew's 

Total. . . 


Ob  December  31, 1849. 


VesBels. 


505 

90 

180 


775 


Tons. 


93,192 

7,464 

16,819 


117,475 


On  December  31, 1850. 


VeBsels. 


535 

92 

180 


807 


Tom. 


99,490 

6,282 

16,224 


121,996 


The  following  tables  and  statements  are  given  with  the  view  of 
showing  the  trade  of  the  port  of  St.  John,  and  of  the  various  other  sea- 
ports of  New  Brunswick,  during  the  years  1850  and  1851 : 

No.  1- 

Abstract  of  the  trade  of  the  port  of  St.  Johuy  showing  the  ships  and 
tonnage  employed^  and  the  relative  value  of  the  imports^  distinguishing 
foreign  good*  from  goods  of  British  produce  and  mantfacturet  during  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1850. 


V 

From  what  eountriet. 

Vessels  inward. 

Value  of  imports. 

• 

Total 

Nnmber. 

Tons. 

British. 

Foreign. 

XUwBA* 

Greftt  Britain  and  Ireland  . . . 
United  States 

133 

694 
815 

19 
18 

1 

58,251 

145,095 

45,153 

1,514 

2,906 

6,926 

292 

$1,546,395 

196,405 

304,115 

10,200 

fl26,450 

877,350 

85,455 

$1,673,845 
1,073,756 

British  N.  A.  Colonies 

British  West  Indies 

389,570 

10,200 

65^260 

4.650 

Ford^  West  Indies 

Foreimi  JBuroDe ............ 

65,260 

4,650 
20,485 

Soath  Sea  Fisheries 

20.485 

Totals 

1,692 

260,139 

2,082,250 

1,154,515 

3,236,765 

34 
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Abstract  of  the  trade  of  the  port  of  St.  John^  showing  the  ships  and  tan* 
nage  cleared  otUvxirdy  and  the  relative  value  of  the  exports^  distinguishing 
foreign  goods  from  goods  of  British  produce  and  mamfacturey  during  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1850. 


To  what  oountries. 

Vessels  outward. 

Value  of  exports. 

1 

Total. 

Nomber. 

Tons, 

ft^ish. 

Foreign. 

Great  Britain  aad  Ireland  . «* 

British  N.  A.  Colomes 

United  States 

457 

794 

405 

37 

15 

3 

1 

2 

190,215 

40,309 

45,214 

5,141 

2,150 

466 

402 

424 

$1,547,335 

108,015 

187,355 

54,245 

33,455 

7,190 

3,405 

3355 

« 

$96,055 

37,096 

106,200 

355 

fl,643,39Q 

145,110 

293,555 

54,600 

33,455 

7,3«» 

4,245 

3,855 

British  West  Indies 

Foreign  West  Indies 

Sonth  America -r 

195 

840 

Aimtniliii 

'Brifciah  PoiiMgsionf  in  Afri<*ra  - 

Totals 

1,714 

284,321 

1,944,855 

240,740 

2,185,495 

No.  8. 

Abstract  of  the  trade  of  the  port  of  St.  John^  showing  the  ships  and  tonnage 
entered  inward^  and  the  relative  value  of  the  imports^  distinguishing  for- 
eign goods  from  goods  of  British  produce  and  manufacture^  during  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1851. 


From  what  ooontriea. 

VesaelB  inward. 

Value  of  import!. 

.Total. 

« 

Number. 

Tons. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  . . . 

British  N.  A.  Colonies 

British  West  Indies 

143 

737 

8 

23 
605 

11 

64,113 

42,048 

1,750 

3,342 

166,952 

4,245 

$1,855,270 

322,845 

3,705 

$87,105 
107,485 

$1,942,375 

430,330 

3,705 

Foreign  West  Indies 

United  States 

105,610 

1,1544280 

26,510 

105J610 

303,925 

1,458,205 
26«510 

Foreign  Curone .- 

Totals 

1,527 

282^50* 

2,485,745 

1,480,990 

3,966,735 
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No.  4. 


Abstract  of  the  trade  x)f  the  port  of  St,  Jokn^  showing  the  ships  and  tonnage 
cleared  oufward,  and  the  relative  value  of  the  exports^  distinguishing  fop- 
cign  goods  from  goods  of  British  pr^cbice  and  manrtfacture^  during  the 
yeofr  eroding  Deomber  31,  1851. 


To  tpfaait  e^vitiies. 

Veaaela  cmtward. 

Value  of  expaita. 

TataL 

Nomber.. 

TOBB. 

Britfak. 

FoPeJ««. 

GPMt  BntaMi  and  Iretuid  . . . 
United  States ,.* 

440 

359 

«95 

25 

21 

3 

2 

208,889 

64,344 

43,041 

3,473 

3,688 

1,773 

615 

$1,915,310 

148,370 

171,665 

21«350 

53,105 

33,330 

4,335 

#17,080 

164,425 

44«730 

265 

1,040 

3,735 

1,410 

$1,932,290 

312,805 

216,385 

21,615 

54,145 

27,065 

5,735 

Britifih  N.  A.  Coloniet 

Britigh  West  ladiet 

Forei^  West  ladiea 

doutii  America....  •..<««...• 

Attstratta ,, 

Tetala 

l,54S^ 

334,831 

3,337,455 

232,675 

2,570,130 

From  tbese  reCums,  it  is  wparent  that  the  imports  of  St.  John  de- 
creased in  the  year  1851,  while  the  expoits  increased  coosiderably-^ 
thiis<: 

tSSa  185L 

Total  imports, $3,966,735    $3,236,765     Decrease?!  $729,970 

Total  exports 2,185,495      2,570,130    Increase,     384,635 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  timber  and  lumber  cut  on  Ameri- 
can territory,  and  floated  down  the  river  St.  John,  which  was  expoited 
to  the  United  States  under  certificate  of  origin,  in  the  yesu-s  1850  and 
1851,  with  their  estimated  value: 


Artldes. 


Boards  and  scaatlingi  M  feet . 

Clapboards M 

Shingles  . ,-••••. do... 

Palin2:s,, do 

Hackmatack  timber tons. 

Laths , M 

Pine  timber tons. 

Ship-knees« pieces. 

Spars ^ <io.. 

Total  value 


idsa 


Qnaality. 


2,658 

2,599 

4,169 

40 

30 

20 

1,324 

553 

28 


Vdne. 


$27,670 

40,070 

10,490 

355 

150 

20 

8,965 

400 

55 


88,175 


1651. 


Qiiastiiy. 


2,784 
3,857 
6,808 
113 
727 
215 
565 


220 


Yidtte. 


$35,775 

95,950 

17,030 

615 

3,636 

270 

3,955 


935 


158,165 


«16 
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From  the  forgoing,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  export  to  the  United 
States  of  American  timber  and  lumber,  cut  on  the  upper  St.  John,  and 
shipped  through  the  port  of  St.  Joluif  has  very  nearly  doubled  wuliio 
the  last  year,  and  is  understood  to  be  annually  increasing. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  principal  articles  of  colonial  pro- 
duce, growth  and  manufacture,  exported  to  the  United  States  from  the 
port  of  St.  John,  N.  B.,  during  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1S51, 
with  their  value  r 


Aitieles. 


Boards  and  scantling M  feet 

Pickets  and  palings M  pieces. . . 

Laths do 

Shingles do 

Clapboards M 

Hackmatack  timber  and  knees tons 

Spars pieces 

Staves M 

Fire-wood cords 

Lime hhds 

Gypsum tons 

Grindstones pieces 

Ox-horDS« hhds.  and  crates . 

Potatoes bushels 

Coal tons 

Black  lead cwt 

Potash barrels 

Sheepskins crates.  - . . 

Railway  sleepers M  feet 

Pig-iron tons 

Oats bushels 

Smoked  herrings baxes 

Mackerel barrels 

Salmon,  preserved packages . . 

Salmon,  fresh No 

Shad barrels 

Alewives  and  herrings da 


Qoandtj. 


Total  value. 


1^,997 

331 

1,009 

383 

150 

466 

10 

643 

173 

238 

1,652 

65 

32 

8,900 

195 

152 

32 

123 

379 

91 

4,800 

1,392 

10 

766 

4,437 

184 

6,892 


Talue. 


$37,285 

1,655 

1,270 

960 

3,750 

I     2,695 

50 

8,035 

865 

290 

2,120 

80 

330 

6,180 

900 

325 

320 

5,275 

2,500 

3,405 

2,400 

1,865 

60 

16,115 

4,440 

1,345 

21,565 


125,080 


The  total  value  of  the  like  description  of  articles  exported  from  the 
port  of  St.  John  to  the  United  States  in  1850,  was  $157,695;  showing 
a  decrease  of  that  class  of  exportations  to  the  extent  of  $32,615  in  the 
year  1851. 
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The  following  is  a  statement  in  detail  of  the  various  articles,  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  imported  into 
Sie  port  of  St.  John  during  the  year  1860,  with  the  value  of  each  de- 
scription of  articles : 


Articlei. 


Apothecary  ware 

Ashes ,.... 

Ale  and  porter 

Bricks 

Books  and  stationery... - 

Bran 

Boats 

Bread 

Butter  and  cheese 

Barilla •.-. 

Broom  brush 

Bark 

Soap  and  candles 

Co^e  and  cocoa 

Coal 

Indian  com 

Canvass 

Cork 

Cattle 

Clocks 

Cement 

Conibs 

Copper  and  yellow  metal 

CoTQSLSe 

Carriaies , 

Confectionaiy , 

Dyewood 

Earthenware 

Furs 

Fruits  and  vegetables..  - . 

Dried  fruits 

Feathers 

Fireworks 

Furniture 

Wheat  flour 

Rye  flour 

Fire-engine , 

Grroceries 

Glass  ware 

Glue 

Grain,  wheat 

Hab^dashery 


Qnantitir. 


1,080 

98,133 

3,148 

30,000 

1,761 

100 

4 

1,253 

233 

66 

63,954 

30,606 

10,060 

155,050 

2,321 

57,462 

10,194 

25 

12 

2 

515 

16 

261 

329 

20 

11 

1,243 

70 

62 

4,771 

1,140 

18 

1 

1,214 

37,082 

14,300 

1 

505 

1,109 

2 

193,723 

1,576 


packages 
pounds  . . 
gallons . . 


packages 
Dags 


cwt< 
cwt 


tons 

pounds 
-.do  .. 
..do.- 
..do .. 


tons — 
bushels 
yards . , 
bags . . . 
head . . 


barrels . . 
packages 
cwt 

packages 


cwt 

cwt 

packages 
. . .do. . . 
do — 


cwt 

cwt 

box 

packages 
barrels  . . 
. . do . • . . 


packages 
. . .do. . . 


Value. 


cases 

bushels. . 
packages 


$16,761 

4,986 

628 

195 

24,472 

50 

142 

6,892 

1,826 

1,827 

3,856 

3,155 

1,592 

22,636 

7,724 

46,391 

1,063 

191 

766 

42 

481 

1,331 

5,656 

3,742 

1,041 

181 

1,803 

1,068 

3,116 

9,906 

9,358 

90 

16 

3,190 

180,738 

44,240 

2,037 

1,713 

4,886 

40 

206,656 

24,477 
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Imforta  into  the  port  of  St.  John — Continned. 
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Articles. 


g^7 

Hair 

Hemp 

Hops ^ 

Hides ^ 

Iron,  wrought  and  un  wrought  — 
Iron  castings  ^. 


Indigo ^ 

India  rubber  goods 

Jewelry . 

Leather 

Lumber ^ 

Lignumvitae 

Lard 

Live  stock •  . 


Matches 

Meal 

Meat,  salted 

Mahogany  and  rosewood. 


Mats 

Musical  instruments  . . . . 
Machinery  (planing,  &c.) 

Molasses *.. 

Moulding-sand 

Manure 

Marble 

Nuts 

Minerals %. 

Naval  stores 

Oil,  fish 

Oil,  palm 

Oars 

Plaster 

Oakum 

Oysters 

Prints 

Rice 

Paint  and  putty 

Sugar,  refined 

Sugar,  muscovado 

Spirits 


Qnmticj. 


492 
2 

118 
43 
78 

276 

673 


168 

272 

24. 

1,128 

1,995 

65 

8,874 

1 

28 

8,118 

13,561 

4,912 

50 

25 

27 

77,629 

48 

75 

33 

301 

1 

2,260 

6,215 

78 

20 

240 

19 

193 

6 

209,^48 

108 

616 

3,602 

22,376 


tons.. 

bags. 

bales, 

-do- 


.do^ 

tons 

packages,  762 
pieces,  and 
453  cwt 

pounds  

packages  

.-dp 

.-do 

feet 


tons 

Sounds  
orse ;  6  coops 

poultry 

cases 

barrels 


cwt.. -. 

feet,  56  pieces, 
4  packages  . . . 

packages 

.-  .do - 

. .  .do  ••....... 

gallons 

tons. -- 

barrels 


tons 

packages 
package . 
barrels  .. 
gallons .  . 
cwt 


Eairs 
arrels 

tons 

barrels 

packages  . 

pounds  

kegs  &  barrels 
cwt 


Valoo. 


$4,857 

30 

2,165 

942 

12,310 

9,651 


7,934 
127 

8,287 

2,125 

13,235 

155 

1,218 
931 

191 

170 

24,657 

86,616 

688 

370 

1,212 

2,095 

8,295 

77 

222 

808 

2,508 

10 

4,376 

4,588 

685 

21 

310 

1,861 

360 

100 

8,042 

690 

4,387 

20,317 

19,449 
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Import  i$Uo  the  port  of  St,  John — Continued. 


ArticlM. 


Spices .- 

Sirap  -- 

Stoves 

Seeds 

Shot 

Scythe  and  grain  stones 

Starch - 

Tallow  and  soapgrease 

Tea 

Tobacco 

Timber,  locust 

Timber,  pitch-pine  and  oak  . . 

Treenails 

Turpentine 

Varnish 

Vinegar 

Wine 

Whalebone 

Wooden-ware 


Total  value, 


116 

84 

1 

7,9^2 

2 

47 

19 

3,072 

41,246 

37,484 

7 

1,677 

58,818 

2,235 

1,625 

15,999 

4,380 

3 

2,779 


packages 
gallons  .. 


lbs  &  24  pack. 

cwt 

packages .  

boxes 


cwt 

pounds 
.-do. . 
tons  .  . 
tons 


gallons  .. 
..do.... 

..do , 

- -do  . . . , 
packages 
.-do 


Yalae. 


$676 

76 

25 

1,392 

12 

353 

78 

22,470 

9,558 

68,356 

142 

11,937 

972 

858 

708 

1,576 

2,922 

62 

12,378 


1,120,582 


The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  principal  articles  im- 
ported from  the  United  States  at  the  port  of  St.  Jonn,  in  the  year 
1861,  with  their  value : 


Artiolei. 


Apothecaries*  ware 
Ale  and  porter 

Ashes 

Books  and  stationery 
Butter  and  cheese 

Bread 

Barilla 

Broom-straw 
Candles  and  soap 

Coffee 

Coals 

Cider  and  vinegar 
Cordage 


Talae. 


$27,026 

706 

6,490 

36,046 

870 

1,840 

1,965 

1,430 

2,060 

13,720 

6,345 

296 

2,640 


530 
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Imporla  vU»  the  port  ^'  8t.  John — Continued. 


ArticlM. 


Carriages 

Dye-wood 

Earthen  and  glass  ware 

Fruit  and  vegetables 

Furniture. 

Dried  fruit. 

Wheat  flour 

Rye  flour 

Musical  instruments 

Corn-meal 

Wheat 

Corn  and  other  grain 

Groceries 

Haberdashery 

Hides 

Hops •- 

Hemp 

Hardware 

Wrought  and  cast-iron  wares. . . , 

India  rubber  goods 

Leather  manufactures  and  leather 

Salted  meats 

Molasses ^ 

Marble  and  other  stone 

Cabinet-wood,  veneers,  &c 

Naval  stores 

Oysters 

Oil 

Plaster 

Palm  oil 

Rice 

Seeds 

Refined  sugar 

Brown  sugar 

Spirits 

Tallow 

Tea 


Quantitj. 


22  ... 
133  cwt 


1,395  cwt . , . 
68,878  barrels 
2,028  ..do  .. 

13 

5,549  barrels 

157,900  bushels 

40,246  ..do.. 


254  bales 

60   .do. 

217   .do. 


500  packages 


9,875  cwt . . , 
27,600  gallons 


Treenails 

Tobacco . 

Wood-wares 
Li^umvitae . 

Wme 

Copper 

Hay 


1,840 

278 

12,832 

406 

24 

2,519 

212 

1,192 

2,515 

72,820 

4,182 

5,259 

211 
3,777 


barrels 

.  -do 

gallons 

barrels 

cwt 

cvn. 

bushels 

cwt 

cw^t 

gallons  . .  .  . . 

cwt 

chests,  84  lbs 

each 

M 

cwt 


I 


21  tons  .. 

3,159  gallons 

38  cwt... 

34  tons  .. 


Talue. 


$1,200 

656 

9,910 

11,590 

6,775 

8,845 

297,820 

6,89a 

530 

16,780 

14^,325 

34,385 

8,315 

158,295 

26,435 

2,060 

8,190 

39,600 

11,045 

12,935 

45,600 

81,935 

6,610 

1,740 

4,010 

3,500 

485 

5,610 

465 

175 

9,630 

2,905 

10,105 

16,010 

42,025 

36,020 

113,315 

2,980 

82,460 

13,035 

230 

2,400 

1,295 

335 
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Imports  into  the  port  of  8t.  John. — Continued. 


Artidei. 


Paints 

Pitch-pine  timber 

Live  stock 

Machinery 

Printing  press  . . . 
Fire-engines 


Total  value 


Qoantity. 


16  cwt 

4,228  tons 

1  buU 


1 
2 


Talne. 


$480 

20,290 

210 

1,375 

1,125 

1,590 


1,422,930 


From  the  two  preceding  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  at  the  port  of  St.  John  in  1850  was 
(1,120,582 ;  and  in  1851,  w^as  $1,422,930;  showing  an  increase  in  the 
latter  year  of  $302,348. 

An  examination  of  these  tables  will  also  show  that  the  imports  of 
coals  and  timber  at  St.  John  from  the  United  States,  both  in  1850  and 
1851,  far  exceeded  the  value  of  similar  articles  exported  to  the  United 
States  in  those  years. 

The  quantity  of  coals  of  colonial  produce  exported  to  the  United 
States  from  St.  John  in  1850  was  only  65  tons,  while  in  that  year  the 
quantity  of  coals  imported  from  the  United  States  at  the  same  port  was 
2,321  tons.  The  coals  exported  were  of  the  soft,  bituminous  descrip- 
tion, while  those  importedf  were  anthracite,  the  use  of  which  in  this 
colony  for  steamboats  and  foundries,  and  also  for  domestic  use,  to 
which  they  have  not  yet  been  applied,  would  be  largely  increased  if 
they  were  imported  free  of  duty.  In  1851  the  coals  exported  amounted 
to  195  tons,  and  the  import  from  the  United  States  to  1,816  tons. 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  New  Brunswick  imports  from  the  United 
States  large  quantities  of  pitch-pine  and  other  timber,  which  are  in 
much  request  for  ship  building  and  other  purposes.  In  1851  no  less 
than  4,228  tons  of  pitch-pine  timber,  valuea  at  $20,290,  was  imported 
at  St.  John  from  the  Umted  States.  The  demand  for  pitch-pine,  oak, 
locust,  hickory,  and  black  walnut,  none  of  which  are  founa  in  New 
Brunswick,  would  be  ^eatly  increased  if  they  were  free  of  duty ;  and 
various  other  descriptions  of  wood  for  cabmet  work  would  also  be 
sought  after  under  the  Uke  circumstances. 

The  coals  and  timber  of  New  Brunswick  and  the  United  States, 
differing,  as  they  do,  so  widely  in  character  and  uses,  may  be  fairly 
exchanged  with  each  other,  each  having  its  own  peculiar  advantages  for 
certain  purposes. 

The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States  which  entered 
at  the  port  of  St.  John  during  the  year  1851  was  92,  of  the  burden  of 
37,308  tons.  The  largest  of  these  vessels  took  cargoes  of  timber  and 
deals  from  St.  John  direct  to  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom,  earning  fair 
freight.     The  number  so  employed  in  1851  was  41,  of  the  burden  of 
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29,831  tons.     The  remaining  51  vessels,  of  the  burden  of  7,477  tons, 
were  employed  in  voyages  between  St.  John  and  the  United  States. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  new  ships  built  and  fitted  out  at  the 
port  of  St.  John  in  the  year  1850  and  1851  are  as  follows: 


1850 
1851 


Tons. 


20,377 
38,960 


Of  the  new  ships  built  at  St.  John  in  1851,  fourteen,  measuring 
10,332  tons,  were  for  owners  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  twenty-one 
others,  of  the  burden  of  1 1,398  tons,  were  sold  and  transferred  to  other 
ports  during  the  year.  This  amounts  to  21,730  tons  of  shipping  ex- 
ported from  St.  John  during  the  past  year,  estimated  at  $800,000,  which 
does  not  appear  in  the  export  returns. 

A  great  improvement  in  the  model  and  finish  of  New  Brunswick 
built  ships  has  taken  place  within  a  few  years,  and  their  value  has 
thereby  been  greatly  augmented  in  the  English  market.  Larch  timber, 
better  known  by  its  local  names  of  hackmatac  or  tamarack,  is  now 
chiefly  used  in  uie  construction  of  the  New  Brunswick  ships ;  and  this 
wood  has  been  so  greatly  approved,  that  in  1850  the  committee  of 
underwriters  at  Lloyd's  deciaed  to  admit  hackmatac  vessels  to  the 
red  star  class  for  six  years.  This  year  the  same  committee  has  further 
resolved  to  admit  these  vessels  to  the  seven-years  class.  The  resolu- 
tion runs  thus : 

"Hackmatac,  tamarack.  Juniper,  and  larch,  of  good  quality,  fi"ee  from 
sap,  and  not  grain-cut,  will  be  allowed  in  the  construction  of  ships  in 
the  seven-vears  class,  for  the  following  parts:  Floors;  first,  second, 
and  third  foot-hooks  and  top  timbers;  stem  and  stern  post;  transoms, 
knight-heads,  hawse-timbers,  apron,  and  dead-wood." 

The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  of  St.  John  on  the  31st 
day  of  December,  1850,  was  535,  of  the  burden  of  99,490  tons.  On 
the  31st  day  of  December,  1851,  the  number  was  518,  of  the  burden 
of  94,810  tons;  the  decrease  is  attributed  to  a  number  of  old  vessels 
being  sold  during  1851. 

The  population  of  St.  John  being  under  30,000  souls,  the  proportion 
of  tonnage  to  population  is  unusually  large. 
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Jn  account  of  the  mmhert,  tonmage,  and  men,  of  veuels  that  entered  inward 
and  cleared  outward  at  the  port  of  St.  Andrews  and  iu  out-bay$  in  1860. 


Place  whence  entered, 

Vessels. 

Port. 

Entered  inward. 

Cleared  outward. 

or  to  which  cleared. 

No. 

Tons. 

Men. 

No. 

Tons. 

Men. 

United  Kingdom 

British.] 
creignJ 

Brkish.i 

Foreign.. 
British. . . 
British. . . 

British.- 

British.  1 
Foreign  < 

St.  Andrews.... 

St.  Stephens 

CampoBello 

8 
1 
3 

2,374 
327 
736 

89 
12 
27 

16 
16 
•1 
16 

49 

3 
3 
2 

4,966 

8,219 

598 

7,076 

169 

366 

20 

i229 

Total 

St.  Andrews.... 

mtmffM 

12 

3,437 

128 

20,859 

784 

906 
1,042 
1,235 

33 

United  Kingdom 

St.  Stephens .... 

33 

Magagoadario. . . 

37 

Total...*.. 

8 

3,185 

103 

St.  Andrews .... 
St.  Stephens.... 
Magaguadaiio. . . 

1 

8 

414 
1,766 

19 
81 

British  West  Indies... 

21 

1 

1 

3,536 
154 
227 

181 
A 

CanqwBello.... 

Total 

St.  Stephens 

2 
11 

242 

13 

11 

2,422 

113 

23 
2 

3,917 

198 

British  West  Indies. . . 

250 

12 

St.  Stephens.... 

Montevideo 

1 

167 

9 

CampoBello 

St.  Andrews .... 
St.  Stephens.... 
Magaguadario... 
CampoBello 

Total 

St  Andrews.... 
St.  Stephens.... 
Magaguadario... 
CampoBello.... 

Total 

St.  Andrews.... 
St.  Stephens.... 
Magaguadario... 

Total 

Grand  total. 

2 

Island  St.  Martin 

250 

13 

British  N.  A.  Cobnies. 

14 

38 

6 

15 

73 

126 
23 

103 
22 

274 

339 

15 

6 

360 

732 

572 

1,544 
503 
434 

44 
117 

28 
53 

14 

30 

7 

23 

74 

751 
772 
219 
644 

54 
81 
24 

77 

3,053 

242 

2,386 

236 

United  States 

8,775 

8,228 

7,664 

867 

448 

264 

401 

72 

28 

1 

106 

1,534 

707 
2,657 
1,400 

96 
15 

284 
94 

25,534 

1,185 

160 

6,296 

32,885 

884 
567 

489 

United  States 

33,901 
2,388 

1,708 

2,026 
89 
55 

332 

7 
5 

1,966 
29 
21 

37,997 

2,170 

344 

344^6 

^SX^ 

72,«^3 

3^1 

661 

71,358 

3,867 

524 
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The  total  amount  of  shipping  owned  at  the  port  of  AGramichi  on 
the  3l8t  day  of  December,  1851,  wa»  98  vessels — 7,466  tons.     During' 
1851,  the  number  of  new  vessels  built  on  the  gulf  coast  of  New  Bruns- 
wick was  twenty-one,  measuring  11,879  tons;  of  these  four  were  over 
1,000  tons  each,  and  five  were  over  700  tons  each. 

The  vessels  which  entered  inward  and  cleared  outward  at  Mira- 
michi  during  the  years  1850  and  1851,  were  as  follows: 


18S0. 

• 

Conntriet. 

Inwud. 

Outward. 

Nnmber. 

Tom. 

Nnmbmr. 

Tom. 

Great  Britain 

42 

118 

29 

13 

16,438 

10,695 

7,612 

3,088 

95 

92 

3 

6 

34,886 

British  Colonies 

4,888 

United  States 

102 

Foreism  States 

501 

Total 

202 

37,733 

196 

40,377 

1851. 

Conntriet. 

Inward. 

Outward. 

Number. 

Tona. 

Number. 

Tona. 

Great  Britain • .- 

48 

124 

38 

9 

19,017 

10,305 

9,152 

1,512 

104 

100 

6 

6 

39,146 

British  Colonies 

5,581 

United  States  ..•.••..••••••••.. 

307 

Foreififn  States. 

220 

Total 

219 

39,986 

216 

45,254 

The  total  value  of  imports  and  exports  at  Miramichi  in  1851  is  thus 
stated:  Imports,  $347,990;  exports,  $411,700. 

Of  the  imports  at  Miramichi  in  1851,  goods  and  merchandise  from 
the  United  States,  of  similar  descriptions  to  those  imported  at  St.  John, 
were  received  to  the  extent  of  $47,435. 
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The  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1861  were  as  follows : 


Artidei. 


Alewives 

Salmon 

Shad 

Bass 

Herrings 

Mackerel 

Pre8ei*ved  salmon 
Shingles 


Total. 


Quantity. 


1,337  barrels 

$4,160 

458      do. 

5,716 

2      do. 

10 

3      do. 

15 

56      do. 

165 

2      do. 

15 

73,736  pounds 

13,050 

77,000 

135 

Value. 


23,255 


In  the  year  1850,  five  American  ships,  of  the  burden  of  2,273  tons, 
took  cargoes  of  timber  and  deals  from  Miramichi  to  London ;  and  in 
1851,  six  American  ships,  of  the  burden  of  2,964  tons,  also  took  car- 

S)es  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  this  port,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
ritish  navigation  laws. 

At  the  port  of  Dalhousie  the  value  of  imports  in  1851  was  $128,570; 
of  exports,  $162,015.  There  were  28,202  tons  of  pine  timber  exported 
to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1851.  The  shipping  returns  at  this  port  are 
as  follows:  Inward,  108  vessels — ^21,774  tons;  outward,  102  vessels — 
23,666  tons. 

At  Bathurst  the  value  of  imports  in  1851  was  $77,850;  of  exports, 
$115,090.  Shipping,  inward,  89  vessels — 14,065  tons;  outward,  79 
vessels — 16,991  tons. 

At  Richibucto  the  value  of  imports  in  1851  was  $109,000,  and  the 
value  of  exports  $133,155.  Shipping,  inward,  106  vessels — 16,786 
tons;  outward,  105  vessels — 18,305  tons.  Amon^  the  vessels  at 
Kichibuctonn  1851  were  the  following  vessels  not  British: 
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The  trade  of  the  colony  of  New  Brunswick  for  the  year  1851  is  thus 
summed  up : 

Imports  at  St.  John $3,749,686 

Imports  at  ports  on  the  Gulf. 877,866 

Imports  at  St.  Andrews 226,000 

Total  imports  in  1861 4,852,440 

Total  imports  in  1860 4,077,666 


Increase  in  1861 


774,776 


Exports  ^rom  St.  John $2,065,130 

Exports  from  ports  on  the  Gulf. , 1,454,975 

Exports  from  St.  Andrews 270,000 

Total  exports  in  1861 *   3,780,106 

Total  exports  in  1860 '. .     3,290,090 


Increase  in  1861 


490,016 


Ships  inward  and  outioard  in  New  Brunswick  in  1861. 


Great  Britain. 

British  Cobnies. 

United  Statef . 

Foreign  Statea, 

Total. 

No. 

273 
815 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tone. 

Inward 

Outward... 

113,665 
347,757 

1,275 
1,182 

87,965 
73,280 

1,453 
950 

274,594 
111,772 

57 
34 

12,926 
5,719 

3,058 
2,981 

489,150 
538,528 

Ships  and  vessels  owned  in  New  Brunswick  Zlst  Decembetj  1861. 


• 

Kumber. 

Tons. 

Total. 

Nombm. 

Tons. 

Sailing  vessels— 
Under  60  tons*  •••••.••••.•. 

438 
340 

10,867 
105,854 

778 
18 

Above  60  tons.  ...••••••.... 

116,711 

Steam  vessels— 

Under  60  tons 

5 
13 

136 
1,441 

Above  60  tons. ..••..•••.••• 

1,677 

Total 

796 

118,288 

ISttQ 

oSSd 
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Number  of  new  vessels  built  An  New  Brunswick  in  1851. 


St.  John  . . . 
Miramichi. . 
St,  Andrews 


Tooa. 


28,628 

5,603 

109 

34,350 


An  average  of  nearly  400  tons  to  each  vesseL 

The  value  of  imports  into  the  port  of  St.  John  and  its  outbays  from 
the  United  States  in  1851  was  $1,530,900,  being  an  increase  on  the 
preceding  year  of  $365,000.  Fully  one-third  of  all  the  imports  into 
New  Brunswick  arc  drawn  from  the  United  States,  and  the  amount 
would  be  greatly  increased  under  more  liberal  arrangements. 

Fisheries  of  New  Brunsunck  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

The  following  statement  of  the  extent  and  value  of  the  New  Bruns- 
wick fisheries  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  from  an  of&cial  document,  com- 
piled with  great  care,  in  1850,  by  a  gentleman  who,  in  that  year,  was 
appointed  to  visit  and  inspect  the  various  fishing  stations  and  estab- 
lishments in  the  bay : 

Grand  Manan. — At  this  island  there  are  twentj-four  fishing  vessels, 
with  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  men;  and  nmety-four  boats,  with 
two  hundred  and  eighty-two  men.  The  precise  quantities  of  cod,  pol- 
lack, hake,  haddock,  and  herrings  are  not  stated,  but  the  total  catch  is 
estimated  at  $37,500. 

Campo  Bella. — ^At  this  island  there  are  eleven  fishing  vessels,  with  fifiy^ 
two  men ;  fifty  boats,  with  one  hundred  men ;  and  twenty-one  weirs,  at- 
tended by  one  hundred  men.  The  catch  of  all^ese  in  1850  is  thus 
stated:  5,340  quintals  of  pollock,  1,750  quintalsW  cod,  5,100  barrels 
of  herrings,  480  barrels  of  mackerel,  150  barrels  of  pickled  haddock  and 
cod,  120  barrels  of  oil,  and  40,000  boxes  of  smoked  herrings.  Total 
value,  $40,940. 

West  Isles. — At  this  group  of  islands  (in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  boundary,  near  Eastport)  there  are  twenty-seven  fishing  vessels, 
with  one  hundred  and  nfty-six  men;  two  hundred  boats,  with  five 
hundred  men ;  and  seven  weirs,  attended  by  thirty-five  men.  The 
catch  of  these  in  1850  is  thus  stated:  20,800  quintsds  of  pollock  and 
hake,  3,760  quintals  of  cod,  3,500  barrels  of  herrings,  800  barrels  of 

Eickled  cod  and  haddock,  450  barrels  of  oil,  and  5,000  boxes  of  smoked 
errings.     Total  value,  $51,060. 
Harbor  of  St.  John. — In  this  harbor  there  are  about  two  hundred 
boats  and  five  hundred  men  employed  in  the  fisheries.    The  catch  of 
1850  is  thus  stated :  40,000  salmon,  (exported  to  Bostoni  &c.,  freshy  in 
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ice,)  14,000  barrels  of  alewives,  and  1,200  barrels  of  shad.  Total 
value,  $100,000. 

Cumberland  bay* — ^In  the  northeastern  arm  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
known  as  Cumberland  bay,  there  are  two  hundred  and  thirteen  fishing 
boats,  with  five  hundred  and  twenty  men.  The  catch  of  1860  is  thus 
stated:  4,100  barrels  of  shad.    Value,  $24,000. 

At  vaiious  smaller  stations  on  the  bay  shore  the  fisheries  for  shad, 
salmon,  herrings,  cod,  pollock,  hake,  and  haddock,  were,  in  1850,  es- 
timated at  the  value  of  810,000. 

Total  value  of  New  Brunswick  fisheries  within  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  in  1860 $263,600 

The  free  navigation  of  the  river  St.  John. 

The  extent  and  navigable  character  of  the  river  St.  John  have  been 
already  noticed. 

From  its  mouth,  at  the  harbor  of  St.  John,  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  to 
its  source,  at  the  Metjarmette  portage,  in  the  highlands  which  separate 
Maine  and  Canada,  its  length,  as  already  stated,  is  four  hundred  and 
fifty  miles* 

From  the  sea  to  the  Grand  Falls,  the  distance,  as  before  mentioned, 
is  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles :  up  to  that  point,  the  river 
runs  exclusively  within  British  territory.  About  three  miles  above  the 
falls,  the  due  north  line  from  the  monument  at  the  source  of  the  St. 
Croix  strikes  the  river  St.  John ;  from  thence  the  boundary  between 
Maine  and  New  Brunswick  is  found  in  the  middle  channel  or  deepest 
water  of  the  river,  up  to  the  St.  Francis,  a  distance  of  seventy-five  miles. 
In  this  distance  the  right  bank  of  the  St.  John  is  within  the  State  of 
Maine,  and  the  left  bank  in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis  to  a  point  on  the  southwest  branch 
of  the  St.  John,  where  the  line  run  under  the  treaty  of  Washington  in- 
tersects that  branch,  the  distance  is  one  hundred  and  twelve  miles ; 
and  for  that  entire  distance  the  river  St.  John  is  wholly  within  the 
State  of  Maine. 

From  the  point  just  mentioned,  to  the  monument  at  the  source  of  the 
river  on  the  Metjarmette  portage,  the  distance  is  about  thirty-eight 
miles.  The  right  bank  of  the  river  only  is  in  Maine,  the  left  bank  being 
within  the  province  of  Canada. 

It  is  therefore  apparent  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  extensive  river  St. 
John  is  within  the  United  States,  whose  citizens  thus  become  greatly 
interested  in  its  navigation.  Besides  the  main  stream  of  the  St.  John, 
there  are  also  large  tributaries,  some  of  them  wholly,  and  others  par- 
tially, within  the  State  of  Maine ;  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  there 
are  one  thousand  three  hundred  miles  of  navigable  water  in  the  St. 
John  and  its  tributaries,  to  be  used  in  common  by  British  subjects  and 
American  citizens. 

The  territory  watered  by  the  St.  John  and  its  tributaries  comprises 
nine  millions  of  acres  in  New  Brunswick,  about  two  millions  in  Canada, 
and  six  millions  in  the  United  States. 

The  portion  within  the  United  States  is  covered  with  timber  of  the 
most  useful  and  valuable  descriptions. 
86 
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After  the  settlement  of  ihe  boundary,  by  the  treaty  of  Washington,  in 
1842,  it  was  divided  in  nearly  equal  proportions  between  the  States  of 
Maine  and  Massachusetts,  each  of  which  has  since  sold  a  number  of 
townships  ibr  lumbering  purposes,  and  granted  permits  for  the  like 
object  to  a  large  extent. 

The  whole  of  the  timber  and  lumber  cut  within  this  district  (with 
the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  which  is  floated  down  the  Penob- 
scott)  finds  its  way  to  the  seaport  of  St,  John.  On  being  shipped  from 
thence,  it  has  been  subject  to  an  export  duty,  since  the  1st  May,  1844, 
at  the  following  rates :  on  every  forty  cubic  feet  of  white  pine  timber, 
twenty  cents;  on  every  forty  cubic  feet  of  spruce  timber,  fafteen  cents; 
and  tne  same  on  every  forty  cubic  feet  of  hackmatac,  hard-wood  timber, 
masts,  or  spars ;  and  the  sum  of  twenty  cents  on  every  thousand  super- 
ficial feet  of  saw-logs,  sawed  lumber,  or  scantlins. 

This  export  duty  is  paid  by  all  timber  and  lumber  alike  in  New 
Brunswick,  and  in  every  part  of  the  province.  It  was  imposed  in 
consequence  of  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  collecting  stumpage  in 
New  Brunswick ;  and  in  the  local  act  which  first  passed  in  that  colony 
all  timber  and  lumber  cut  by  American  citizens,  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States,  and  floated  down  the  river  Bt.  John,  was  expressly 
excepted  from  its  operation.  But,  upon  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown  in  England,  this  act  did  not  receive  the  royal  assent, 
because  it  was  held  that  such  an  exception  was  contrary  to  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of  Washington,  which  expressly  provides 
by  its  3d  article  "  that  all  the  produce  of  the  forest,  m  logs,  lumber, 
timber,  boards,  staves,  or*shingles,  or  of  agriculture  not  being  manu- 
factured, grown  on  any  of  those  parts  of  the  State  of  Maine  watered 
by  the  river  St.  John,  or  by  its  tributaries — of  which  fact  reasonable 
evidence  shall,  if  required,  be  produced — shall  have  free  access  into 
and  through  the  said  river,  and  its  said  tributaries  having  their  source 
w^ithin  the  State  of  Maine,  to  and  from  the  seaport  at  the  mouth  of  the 
said  river  St.  John,  and  to  and  round  the  falls  of  said  river,  either  by 
boats,  rafts,  or  other  conveyance;"  ^Hhat  when  within  the  province  of  New 
Brunsuncic,  the  said  produce  shall  be  dealt  with  as  if  it  were  the  produce  of 
said  provinceJ*^ 

The  refusal  of  the  Crown  to  assent  to  the  colonial  act  was  based  upon 
the  principle  that  neither  the  legislature  of  New  Brunswick  nor  the 
imperial  government  had  either  the  right  or  the  power  to  make  any  dis- 
tinction between  the  produce  of  the  United  States  floated  down  the 
river  St.  John  and  the  produce  of  New  Brunswick.  If  it  were  once 
conceded  that  a  (listincdon  could  be  drawn,  such  distinction  could  be 
carried  out  so  as  to  operate  very  disadvantageously  upon  American 
produce.  The  British  government  in  such  case  might  maintain  that 
such  timber  and  other  articles  of  the  United  States  floated  down  the 
St.  John  were  subject  to  foreign  duty  on  importation  into  England, 
while  similar  articles  from  New  Brunswick  were  admitted  at  a  nominal 
duty  only. 

After  this  construction  of  the  principle  of  the  treaty,  the  ledslature 
of  New  Brunswick  passed  a  second  act  rendering  all  timber  and  lumber 
exported  from  the  province  alike  subject  to  the  export  duty ;  and  this 
act  has  been  in  operation  since  May  1, 1844. 
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The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  quantities  of  timber  and  lumber 
being  floated  down  the  river  St.  John  during  the  present  season  of 
1862 : 

100,000  tons  white-pine  timber,  at  $6  per  ton $600,000 

10,000  tons  hackmatac  timber,  at  $7  per  ton 70,000 

60,000,000  white-pine  logs,  at  $6  per  thousand 300,000 

20,000,000  spruce  logs,  at  $5  per  thousand 100,000 

6,000,000  pme  boards,  at  816  per  thousand 760,000 

16,000,000  cedar  and  pine  shingles,  at  $3  per  thousand  . . .  46,000 

6,000,000  pieces  clapboard,  at  $16  per  thousand 80,000 

Total ,    1,946,000 

As  prices  are  advancing,  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  forest  above 
given  may  be  safely  stated  at  two  miUion  otdollars. 

In  any  agreement  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  St.  John  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  it  should  be  stipulated  that  their  lumber  cut 
within  American  territory,  and  floated  down  the  St.  John,  should  not 
be  subject  to  export  duty  if  shipped  from  thence  to  the  United  States. 
Such  a  stipulation  would  only  be  just  and  fair,  and  would  relieve  our 
citizens  from  the  payment  into  the  treasury  of  New  Brunswick  of  the 
large  sums  they  now  contribute  annually  toward  the  support  of  the 
government  of  that  colony. 

AH  the  timber  which  floats  down  the  St.  John  is  collected  in  one 
boom.  Each  piece  is  clearly  and  distinctly  marked,  and  can  be  immedi- 
ately recognised  by  its  owner :  if  not  so  marked,  it  is  forfeited  to  the 
Boom  Company.  Crown  ofiicers  are  appointed  to  examine  the  whole 
of  the  timber  which  comes  down  the  St.  John,  and  that  which  is  cut 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  is  readily  recognised  by  them. 
There  could,  therefore,  be  no  difficulty  in  idenufying  such  timber  and 
lumber  when  shipped,  and  in  relieving  it  from  export  duty,  if  an  agree- 
ment to  that  effect  should  be  entered  into  between  the  respective  gov- 
ernments. 

The  St.  John  is  navigable  by  large  steamers  and  by  sea-going  ves- 
sels, of  120  tons,  up  to  Fredericton,  which  is  eighty  miles  from  the 
Bay  of  Fundy.  In  1848  Fredericton  was  created  a  port  of  entry,  and 
in  1861  two  vessels  entered  there  from  Boston.  It  is  stated  that  not 
less  than  fifty  thousand  passengers  were  transported  between  St.  John 
and  Fredericton  by  steamers  in  1861. 

Above  Fredericton  the  river  is  navigable  for  small  steamers  to 
Woodstock,  a  distance  of  sixty-five  miles,  and  from  thence  to  Grand 
Falls,  about  seventy-five  miles  farther  up.  The  river  is  also  occasion- 
ally navigated  by  small  steamers  during  the  season. 

In  1849  the  legislature  of  New  Brunswick  granted  the  sum  of 
$40,000  towards  improving  the  navigation  of  the  St.  John  between 
Fredericton  and  the  Grand  Falls ;  this  amount  to  be  expended  at  the 
rate  of  $8,000  per  annum  for  five  years.  The  expenditure  commenced 
in  1860.  The  navigation  is  already  greatly  improved;  and,  in  a  few 
years,  it  is  believed  the  river  below  the  Grand  Falls  will  be  quite 
freed  from  obstructions,  and  rendered  navigable  firom  thence  to  the  sea 
ibr  light-draught  steamers. 
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In  taking  the  census  of  1861  it  was  found  that  there  are  in  New 
Brunswick,  upon  streams  flowing  into  the  St.  John,  318  saw-mills  and 
147  grist-mills.  The  tributaries  of  the  St  John  afford  an  amount  of 
water-power  which  is  incalculable ;  a  Tery  small  portion  only  has  yet 
been  employed. 

The  country  bordering  on  the  St.  John  is  well  adapted  fer  settle- 
ment and  cultivation ;  the  soil  is  excellent,  and  produces  large  crops. 
As  yet,  it  is  very  thinly  populated ;  still  it  was  found,  by  the  recent 
census,  that  in  the  counties  bordering  on  the  St.  John  the  following 
quantities  of  cattle  were  owned,  and  crops  raised,  in  1850 : 

Cattle,  89,657  head ;  sheep,  96,760 ;  swine,  23,391 ;  hay,  129,000 
tons;  oats,  846,445  bushels;  potatoes,  1,060,883  bushels;  wheat, 
(above  Fredericton,)  42,500  busnels ;  butter,  763,3M  cwt. ;  and  ma- 
ple sugar,  124,000  pounds. 

The  larch  or  hackmatac  timber,  which  abounds  in  all  the  territory 
watered  by  the  St.  John  and  its  tributaries,  is  highly  prized  for  ship- 
building, and  is  greatly  sought  after  by  American  ship-builders.  Ships 
built  of  this  wocnd  are  rated  as  first-class  for  seven  years,  while  those 
built  of  spruce  and  pine  only  stand  in  that  rank  four  years. 

So  much  of  this  wood  was  carried  out  of  New  Brunswick  into 
Maine  and  Massachusetts  in  1850  for  ship-building  purposes,  that  the 
legislature  of  New  Brunswick  became  alarmed,  lest  the  ship-yards  of 
that  colony  should  fall  short  of  a  supply ;  and  a  special  export  duty 
was  therefore  imposed  on  knees,  fiDot-hooks,  and  floor  timbers,  when 
sent  out  of  the  country.  This  act  has  been  suspended  in  its  operation 
during  the  present  year ;  but  the  very  fact  that  such  a  duty  has  once 
been  imposed,  and  that  it  may  be  demanded  in  another  season,  is 
another  and  powerful  reason  for  an  amicable  and  equitable  arrange- 
ment which  will  open  the  navigation  of  the  St.  John,  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  relieve  them  irom  the  payment  of  all,  or  any 
export  duties  upon  their  products,  whether  of  tno  forest,  of  mines,  or  of 
agriculture,  in  their  transit  to  the  sea. 

As  valuable  interests  arise,  and  border  relations  become  more  com- 
plicated, this  question  will  yearly  become  more  difficult  of  arrange- 
ment. The  magnitude  of  lumbering  operations  upon  the  waters  of  the 
St.  John,  and  the  expense  at  which  those  operations  are  conducted  by 
the  enterprising  and  mdustrious  citizens  of  Maine,  as  also  the  interests 
of  a  large  body  of  American  citizens,  who,  in  constantly  increasing 
numbers,  are  forming  new  settlements  on  the  affluents  of  the  St.  John 
and  conducting  agricultural  operations  upon  a  large  scale,  demand  the 
fostering  care  and  watchful  protection  of  government. 
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A  iietch  of  the  early  hittory  and  of  the  pretent  state  of  our  hnowledge  of  the 
geolo^j  mineralogy^  and  topography  of  the  British  provinces  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick^  containing  information  concerning  the  value 
of  the  minerals  of  those  provinces.    By  Charles  T.  Jackson,  M.  D. 

Nova  Scotia  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  European  settlements  in  Amer- 
ica. Little  is  known  of  the  voyages  of  the  Northmen,  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  those  hardy  navigators  were  the  &st  Europeans  that 
visited  these  shores.  They  formed,  however,  no  permanent  settle- 
ments, and  hence  did  nothing  towards  the  civilization  of  the*  Country. 
The  French  navigators,  the  Jesuit  priests,  and  those  adventurous 
merchants  and  farmers  who  accompanied  them,  did  much  towards  the 
civilization  of  this  continent,  and  the  marks  they  made  in  the  wilder^ 
ness  of  the  great  northern  and  western  regions  of  this  country  still  are 
extant  in  every  portion  of  the  country  between  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  river  and  the  great  lakes  of  America,  and  all  along  the 
borders  of  the  mighty  Mississippi,  from  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  Without  the  use  of  arms  the  French  people  conquered 
the  savages  of  this  continent ;  the  cross  of  the  Saviour  prevailed  where 
muskets  and  bayonets  would  have  been  of  little  avail.  The  ardent  and 
devoted  priest,  fired  with  an  irrepressible  zeal,  pressed  boldly  into  the 
camps  of  the  red  men  of  the  forest  and  of  the  prairie,  and  overpowered 
the  superstitious  savages  by  a  more  magnificent  display  of  the  refi[alia 
of  the  Catholic  church  than  had  ever  been  seen  by  tne  chUdron  of  the 
fcrest. 

Overcome  by  the  pomp  and  show  of  the  ministers  of  the  cross,  the 
savages  bowed  before  the  Grod  of  the  white  men  as  superior  to  their 
own,  in  no  less  degree  than  the  gilded  trappings  of  the  French  priests 
surpassed  the  coarse,  gingling  costumes  of  their  own  mystery  or  medi- 
cine men.  It  was  thus  that  the  French  people  first  were  enabled  to 
gain  foothold  among  the  Lidians  of  America,  and  to  spread  their  lan- 
guage aB^  religion  among  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  North  and  West. 
Their  settlements  certainly  left  monuments  which  date  back  as  far  as 
to  1606  in  Nova  Scotia,  for  the  writer  of  this  notice  found  an  ancient 
tomb-stone  on  Goat  island,  in  the  Anapolis  basin,  with  the  inscription 
"  1606."  It  was  undoubtedly  a  memento  of  the  grave  of  one  of  the 
soldiers  or  sailors  of  De  Ments'  fleet,  which  established  the  colony  of 
French  people  at  Port  Royal,  now  Anapolis,  in  Acadie — ^now  Nova 
Scotia* 

We  refer  to  the  settlements  of  the  French,  at  this  early  day,  because 
to  them  we  owe  out  first  knowledge  of  a  few  of  the  minerals  of  this 
province.  The  fleet  of  De  Ments  carried  back  to  France  many  of  the 
minerals  of  the  newly-discovered  and  newly-settled  Acadie.  A  large 
amethyst  from  Cape  Split,  or  Cape  Blomidon,  in  the  Basin  of  Mines, 
was  presented  to  the  Queen  of  France  by  this  intrepid  and  intelligent 
navigator  on  his  return  from  the  province  to  his  native  shores.  This 
stone  is  said  still  to  exist  among  the  crown  jewels  of  France,  though 
the  country  which  it  represents  passed  long  since  into  the  hands  of  the 
British,  having  been  conquered  principally  through  the  aid  of  the  then 
New  England  colonies  of  Great  Britain — Massachusetts,  New  Hamp* 
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shire,  and  Maine.  Native  copper  was  also  discovered  along  the  shores 
of  Cape  D'Or,  and  in  other  places  in  the  trap  breccia  of  the  North 
mountain  ran^e ;  and  the  name  Cape  D'Or  leaas  us  to  beUeve  that  the 
brilliant  metallic  copper  seen  beneath  the  waters  which  bathe  the  foot 
of  that  promontory  was  mistaken,  at  first,  for  native  gold. 

The  early  French  settlers  were  very  attentive  in  their  exploration  of 
the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country,  and  they  manifested  more  skill  and 
discrimination  generally  in  their  estimate  of  their  value,  than  is  to  be 
found  among  our  own  pioneers  in  the  wild  and  uninhabited  regions  of 
this  continent. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  show,  in  a  subsequent  communication, 
how  much  the  French  Jesuits  did  towards  the  discovery  of  the  hidden 
treasures  of  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes  of  this  country,  and  shall  prove 
that  they  knew  more  of  them  in  1636  than  our  own  people  knew  in 
1843.    It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Jesuit  fathers  were  men  of 

freat  learning,  and  possessed  a  knowledge  of  all  the  sciences  of  their  day ; 
ence  it  is  not  incredible  that  they  should  have  done  much  towards  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the  various  countries  which 
they  explored.  It  is  natural,  also,  that  they  should  have  recorded  the 
discoveries  which  they  made,  and  transmitted  an  account  of  them  to 
France,  in  order  to  induce  more  of  their  countrymen  to  flock  to  the 
shores  of  the  New  World.  Did  time  allow  us  to  ransack  the  archives 
of  the  Jesuit  colleges,  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  should  be  able  to  dis- 
cover records  concerning  the  mineral  wealth  of  Nova  Scotia  and  of  New 
Brunswick,  such  as  we  found  concerning  the  minerals  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior while  preparing  a  report  on  the  mines  of  that  wonderful  region  for 
our  government  a  few  years  since.  It  seems  to  be  the  duty  of  the  his- 
torian of  mineralogical  science  to  search  the  records  made  by  the  first 
explorers  of  the  country,  as  much  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  historian  of 
civil  and  political  movements  to  look  back  to  the  origin  of  facts  and 
data,  and  to  the  actions  of  his  predecessors.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
not  the  means  at  hand  to  enable  us  to  perform  this  duty.      ^ 

Leaving  the  ancient  history  of  our  mineralogy  to  be  explorea  at  some 
future  time,  we  hasten  to  our  task  of  developing  what  is  now  known 
concerning  the  geology  and  mineralogy  of  these  important  provinces, 
remarking,  at  the  outset,  that  it  is  only  proposed  to  give  a  synopsis  or 
brief  outhne  of  the  facts,  without  going  into  minute  details  of  a  techni- 
cal nature. 

Nova  Scotia  is  a  most  remarkable  peninsula,  bearing  geological  evi- 
dence of  its  having  been  formerly  an  island  of  the  ocean ;  the  low  strip 
of  marshy  land  between  the  head  of  Cumberland  bay  and  Bay  Vert 
appearing  to  be  the  silt  deposited  at  the  meeting  of  two  counter-cur- 
rents— one  from  the  present  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  the  other  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  river,  and  its  opposing  tidal  wave. 

Exploring  this  neck  of  land  farther,  we  find  the  underlying  rocks 
consist  of  the  gray,  red,  and  bufP<;olored  sandstones  of  the  coal 
measures,  filled  with  the  stems  of  the  ancient  forests  that  formed  the 
coal  beds ;  and  containing  innumerable  seams  of  good  bituminous  coal, 
many  of  which  are  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  prove  valuable  to  the 
coal  miners.    Lofty  clifi*s  abutting  upon  the  seacoast,  at  the  South  Jog- 
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gins,  present  to  the  observer  the  most  beautiful  sectional  profiles  of  the 
coal-bearing  strata,  with  their  curious  and  instructive  uissils,  both  of 
vegetable  and  animal  origin.  Large  trunks  of  trees,  such  as  are  at 
present  unknown  in  a  living  state,  are  seen  at  various  points  standing 
at  right-angles  to  the  sandstone  strata,  indicating  that  they  were  ori- 
ginally perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  have  been  since  tilted  with  the 
stratified  rocks  from  their  original  position,  to  an  angle  of  about  fifteen 
degrees. from  the  vertical  Une. 

Beneath  the  great  masses  of  coal  formed  from  the  stems  of  Sigil- 
lariay  we  find  a  thin  bed  of  black  shale  fiUed  with  shells,  resembfing 
the  genus  Dreissena^  a  fresh-water  shell ;  but  they  have  not  been  fully 
determined  and  described,  having  been  mistaken  probably  for  the  ge- 
nus MytUtis.  Above  this,  the  rocks  are  filled  with  beautiful  stems  of 
the  Stigmaria,  and  of  numerous  species  of  Calamites.  Alternate  beds 
of  excellent  bituminous  coal  are  seen  cropping  out  along  the  shore ; 
and  the  British  North  American  Mining  Company  has  already  opened, 
and  is  now  working,  extensive  mines  in  one  of  these  coal  beds.  This 
coal  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  forges,  and  is  sought  with  eagerness  by  the 
smiths,  both  of  New  Brunswick  and  of  Maine. 

A  visit  to  these  mines  will  well  repay  the  traveller  who  wishes  to 
see  the  relics  of  the  primeval  forests  which  formed  the  coal.  We 
have  spent  hours  beneath  the  ponderous  piles  of  rocks  which  form 
these  massive  cUfTs,  and  have  beheld  with  amazement  the  huge  trunks 
of  trees,  mostly  of  the  Sigillaria  group,  spanning  the  vault  of  rocks 
over  our  heads— one,  forty  feet  long  and  from  two  to  three  feet  in  diam- 
eter, lying  direcdy  across  the  ceiling  of  shales  which  forms  the  roof  of 
one  of  the  chambers  of  the  mine.  In  other  places  we  walked  beneath 
the  spreading  roots  of  these  ancient  trees,  and  measured  theu:  expan- 
sions in  the  shale  of  the  roof  of  the  mine.  Here  and  there  the  scaly 
stems  of  the  Lepidadendron  were  seen* stretching  their  tall  forms  through 
the  rocks,  or  procumbently  reposing,  like  huce  serpents,  partly  encased 
in  the  rocks.  Now  and  then  a  bunch  of  coal-black  fern-fronds  is  seen, 
representing  the  foliage  of  the  ancient  tree-fern ;  and  broad,  flag-like 
leaves  remind  us  of  the  spreading  palms  of  the  tropical  islands  of  the 
South  Pacific  ocean.  To  the  geologist  the  South  Joggins  coal  mines, 
in  spite  of  its  uncouth  name,  is  like  enchanted  ground,  and  is  to  the 
phytologist  a  classic  land.  The  enterprising  miner  sees  there  the  never* 
failing  signs  of  a  coal  deposite ;  and  the  quarryman  finds  excellent  ma- 
terials for  buildings  and  for  grindstones.  It  is  from  rocks  of  this  very 
coal  formation  that  the  grindstones  which  are  in  use  over  nearly  all 
our  Atlantic  coast  are  derived;  and  the  places  known  as  Grindstone 
L<^land,  Cape  Merriaguin,  and  the  whole  coast  of  Chigenecto  bay,  afibrd 
abundant  strata  which  yield  the  very  best  material  from  which  these 
useful  tools  of  trade  are  formed.  So  on  the  Peticodiac  river,  both 
quarry-stones  of  superior  quality,  and  excellent  grindstones,  are  ob- 
tained in  abundance.  Cape  Rorier  is  now  explored  also  by  enterpri- 
sing quarrymen,  and  yields  valuable  returns. 

It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known  that  our  Atlantic  cities,  as  far  south 
at  least  as  PhUadelphia,  and  perhaps  also  Baltimore,  receive  large 
quantities  of  beautiful  and  compact  gray,  buff-colored,  and  blue  sand- 
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stones  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  The  myriads  of  grindstones  which  are 
brought  to  our  market  employ  an  immense  amount  of  tonnage,  and 
give  employment  to  a  great  number  of  merchants  in  all  our  towns. 
Who  does  not  know  how  much  our  success  in  agriculture  is  due  to 
gypsum?  Yet,  how  few  stop  to  inquire  whence  it  is  procured.  It  is 
nearly  all  brought  from  the  quarries  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  belongs  to  the  coal  formation  of  those  pix)vinces.  It  is  used 
to  a  truly  wonderful  extent  in  the  United  States,  and  finds  its  way,  by 
railroads,  canals,  rivers,  and  lakes,  into  every  part  of  our  country 
where  the  hand  of  the  farmer  is  employed  in  raising  grasses,  wheat,  and 
com.  A  vast  amount  of  tonnage  is  sustained  upon  the  waters  by  this 
traffic  in  gypsum,  taken  from  nature's  inexhaustible  .storehouses  in 
the  rocks  of  tne  provinces  which  now  occupy  our  attention. 

The  coals  of  Nova  Scotia  are  of  vaiious  kinds,  and  are  wholly  dif- 
ferent fi'om  those  of  the  United  States ;  at  least  they  differ  from  ail  the 
coals  which  ai^  found  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Appalachian  chain  of 
mountains,  so  that  they  do  not  enter  into  competition  with  the  coals 
obtained  from  mines  in  the  United  States,  which  supply  our  coast 
They  are  some  of  them  suitable  for  the  smithes  use,  otliers  for  steamboats, 
others  for  gas-making,  &c.,  and  will  be  always  required,  whatever  may 
be  the  supply  from  our  own  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia;  tne  mine  near  Richmond,  Virginia,  furnishing  the  only  bitu- 
minous coal  that  will  serve  in  the  place  of  the  coals  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Hence,  we  shall  not  fear  that  any  evil  can  come  to  our  own  coal  trade 
fit>m  the  competition  of  the  British  provinces.  Coals  are  found  most 
abundantly  in  Pictou,  at  New  Caledonia,  Glasgow,  on  East  river,  and 
in  various  parts  of  the  ^eat  coal-basin  which  lies  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Nova  Scotia.  The  island  of  Cape  Breton  also  furnishes  an  abund- 
ance of  excellent  bituminous  coal. 

In  the  province  of  New  Brunswick  recent  explorations  have  brought 
to  light  a  most  beautiful,  and  before  unknown,  variety  of  highly  bitu- 
minous coal,  containing  sixty  per  cent*  of  gas^making  bitumen  and 
forty  per  cent,  of  coke,  which  yields  but  hsuf  a  pound  of  ashe^  per 
hundred  weight.  This  coal  is  in  the  true  coal  formation,  and  is  found 
in  a  highly  inclined  bed  gunning  nearly  northeast  and  southwest,  with 
the  trend  of  the  enclosing  strata.  This  coal  mine  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  America;  not  only  on  account  of  its  beautiful,  clean, 
glossy,  and  highly  bituminous  characters,  so  admirably  adapted  for  gas 
making,  but  also  on  account  of  the  abundance,  beauty,  and  perfection 
of  its  fossils,  and  especially  of  its  embalmed  fishes  of  the  Palaanifcui 
genus — ^fishes  of  the  true  coal  formation  of  America,  and  analogous  to 
uiose  of  the  same  formation  in  Europe.  Six  or  more  new  species  of 
this  genus  Palaoniscus  we  have  described  in  a  printed  memoir  on  this 
coal  mine.  Time  and  labor  doubtless  will  add  many  more  to  the  list, 
and  the  Albert  county  coal  mine  will  become  the  Mecca  of  pilgrims  in 
search  of  fishes  of  olden  time.  This  coal,  as  already  suggested, 
is  a  new  variety,  particularly  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  gas-house.  It 
furnishes  a  very  nch  gas,  highly  cnarged  with  carbon,  consisting  mostly 
of  olefiant  gas ;  and  hence,  is  the  very  material  that  is  wanted  by  gas  man- 
ufacturers to  enrich  the  products  of  our  semi-bituminous  coals  of  Maiy- 
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land  and  Virginia,  It  is  not  used  alone  in  any  gas-works,  but  is  mixed 
with  other  coals  in  the  proportions  of  from  one-fifth  to  one-third,  and 
thus  gives  the  best  product  that  can  be  obtained ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
it  gives  greater  value  to  the  coke  of  our  more  ash-bearing  coals.*  The 
importation  of  the  Albert  coal  into  the  United  States  does  not,  there- 
fore, in  any  way  interfere  with  the  sale  of  our  own  coals ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  enables  us  to  use  coals  that  would  not  otherwise  find  any  mar- 
ket for  ^as-fnaking.  It  also  saves  much  outlay  in  apparatus  required 
for  making  oil-gas  Srom  whale  and  fish  oils,  used  to  enrich  the  pale  or 
bluish  flame  produced  by  gas  from  many  of  the  coals  employed  at  our 
gas-works.  With  the  progress  of  geological  research  more  deposites  of 
this  valuable  coal  will  undoubtedly  be  discovered,  and  the  trade  with 
the  United  States  will  tend  to  draw  it  within  our  borders,  by  the  ex- 
change of  commodities  with  our  provincial  brethren. 

Thus  far  we  have  called  attention  mostly  to  the  rocks  of  the  coal 
formation  and  to  their  contents.  But  Nova  Scotia  is  a  country  rich  in 
geological  resources;  all  the  rocks,  from  the  crystalline  granites  up  to  the 
new  red  sandstone  series,  being,  as  it  were,  drawn  together  in  tnis  pro- 
vince, as  are  still  more  extended  groups  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain. 
It  is  obvious  that  America  has  been  cast  on  a  most  expanded  scale,  and 
that  our  rock  formations  are  so  wide  and  deep  as  to  separate  to  great 
distances  the  various  deposites;  and,  although  Vanuxem  has  in  a  most 
patriotic  manner  declared,  that  "in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
geological  scale  is  the  greatness  of^  nations,"  we  cannot  conceal  the 
fact  t]bat  it  would  be  much  m(»'e  convenient  to  have  our  coal  a  little 
nearer  to  our  metalliferous  deposites,  somewhat  as  they  exist  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales.  In  Nova  Scotia  the  coal  is  very  near  to  her  vast 
beds  and  veins  of  iron  ores,  and  to  her  copper-bearing  rocks.  The  slate 
hills  furnish  good  roofing  slates,  and  are  full  of  ores  of  the  metals.  Her 
trap-rocks  are  of  the  same  age,  and  contain  the  same  minerals  as  those 
on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  at  Keweenaw  Point,  on  the  On- 
tonagon river,  and  on  Isle  Royale,  whic^  are  known  to  be  so  rich  in 
mines  of  native  copper  and  silver.  Native  copper  and  silver  are  found 
in  the  trap  breccia,  and  amygdaloid  of  the  north  mountains  of  Nova 
Scotia,  in  numerous  places  from  Digby  Neck  to  Cape  D'Or ;  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  tnat  when  there  shall  be  the  same  amount  of  scien- 
tific labor,  and  of  mining  skill  and  enterprise,  expended  in  searching 
these  rocks  in  Nova  Scotia,  that  there  has  oeen  on  Lake  Superior,  there 
will  be  exposed  many  deposites  of  value  to  the  country,  affording  to  our 
provincial  brethren  new  meansof  extending  their  traffic  with  our  people. 

There  are  beds  of  sandstone  in  Nova  Scotia  which  also  contain  rich 
ores  of  copper;  but  they  have  been  but  little  explored,  on  account  of 
the  peculiar  condition  of  mining  rights  in  that  province,  which  are  not 
open  to  general  competition  and  to  private  enterprise. 

Ores  of  lead  are  also  found  near  tne  Shaebinacudie  river,  and  in  other 
limestone  rocks  of  that  province,  which  belong  to  the  upper  Silurian  or 
to  the  Devonian  groups. 

Hones  of  superior  quality  are  fornished  from  some  of  the  slates  of 
the  coal  series,  where  the  argillaceous  strata  have  been  acted  upon  by 
the  igneous  trap-rocks. 
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Sandstones  suitable  fi>r  the  hearths  of  iron  furnaces  are  abundantly 
obtained  upon  the  borders  of  Cumberland  bay,  and  ores  of  manganese 
are  abundant  as  shore  pebbles  at  Quaco  and  other  parts  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  and  veins  of  this  ore  are  found  in  the  limestone  rocks  of  the 
province.  Iron  ores  of  the  very  best  quality  are  abundant  near  the 
Basin  of  Mines,  and  near  Anapolis,  at  Nictau,  and  Clements,  on 
Digby  Neck,  and  also  near  the  cold  mines  of  Pictou.  These  rich  iron 
ores  cannot  find  an  American  market  so  long  as  England  furnishes  iron 
to  her  provinces  fi"ee  of  duty,  and  no  market  is  oflfered  here  for  Nova 
Scotia  iron  except  under  the  same  duties  as  are  imposed  on  that  brought 
from  England. 

We  have  not  described  the  beautiful  agates,  amethysts,  chalcedonies, 
jaspers,  cairngorms,  and  the  entire  group  of  zeolite  minerals  which 
abound  in  the  amygdaloidal  trap  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  tempt  the  min* 
eralogist  to  wander  beneath  the  frowning  crags  which  overhang  his 
head  along  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  rising  in  mural  precipices  of  from  100 
to  600  feet  in  height,  and  dropping,  after  each  winter's  frost,  large  heaps 
of  precious  specimens  ready  for  the  collector;  for  such  things  are  not 
looked  upon  by  every  one  as  matters  of  economic  value,  though  they 
are  really  such  when  they  induce  travel  from  distant  shores  into  Nova 
Scotia,  and  cause  the  expenditure  of  wealth  among  the  people  of  the 
province — the  inevitable  result  of  inducing  travellers  to  pass  their  time 
among  them.  They  are  also  valuable  beyond  what  most  persons  sup- 
pose, when  they  add  to  human  knowledge  and  to  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion in  science,  for  all  parts  of  science  are  in  some  way  connected  with 
each  other,  so  that  the  advancement  of  what  appears  to  be  at  first  a 
useless  branch  of  learning  may  open  the  way  to  more  profound  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  the  universe,  and  brings  about  results  not  at  first 
anticipated*  No  one  knows  how  useful  a  stone,  at  first  sight  apparently 
useless,  may  become  by  the  hand  of  science. 

What  beautiful  laws  were  opened  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  and  others, 
by  the  study  of  the  polarization  of  Ught  by  crystals  of  these  very  min- 
erals, so  that  these  discoveries  are  now  reduced  to  real  pecuniary  value 
in  every  well  conducted  sugar  plantation  of  the  world.  Again,  the 
polarization  of  light  is  now  turned  to  account  not  only  in  detecting  the 
mtimate  structure  of  bodies,  so  as  to  learn  their  nature,  however  masked, 
but  even  the  hffht  of  a  wandering  comet,  or  of  the  flitting  aurora  borea- 
lis,  is  caught  oetween  the  polarizing  crystals  and  made  to  confess 
whether  it  is  intrinsic,  or  is  borrowed  from  some  other  source. 
We  shall,  therefore,  claim  some  attention  to  the  curious  minerals  of 
Nova  Scotia,  though  their  uses  may  not  be  all  at  once  apparent. 

The  topographical  features  of  Nova  Scotia  are  not  less  remarkable 
than  the  geology  of  that  province.    We  have  along  the  Bay  of  Fundy 


Note. — ^We  refer  to  the  memoir  of  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Alger  on  the  mineralogy  and  geol- 
ogy of  Nova  Scotia,  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  of  the  Arts,  for  1828, 
republished  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  for  1832,  for 
fnU  descriptions  of  the  interesting  minerals  and  rocks  of  Nova  Scotia.  Also,  to  nmdiy  papers 
published  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Qeological  Society  of  London,  by  James  Dawson, 
esq.,  of  Pictou.  Also,  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  Travels  in  America,  and  to  sundr}'  communica- 
tions published  by  him  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  for 
marks  on  the  geology  of  parts  of  this  interesting  proTince. 
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a  long  ridge  of  mural  precipices,  euavated  by  the  action  of  the  sea, 
which  wears  away  the  softer  amygdaloid  and  ti'ap  breccia  lying  at  the 
lii%  of  junction  of  the  trap  rock  with  the  new  red  sandstone,  and  forms 
an  overhanging  mass  of  columnar  trap  rocks  in  numerous  places  on 
that  coast.  This  trap  ridge  runs  ENE.,  and  WSW.,  and  extends  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  length  from  Briar's  island,  at  the  extremity 
of  Digby  Neck,  Vi  Capes  Split  and  Blomidon.  There  cannot  be  a 
more  picturesque  coast  than  this.  These  frowning  crags,  with  their 
crowded  forests  of  fir  and  spruce  trees,  first  meet  the  eye  as  we  cross 
the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Their  height  serves  to  protect  the  interior  from 
the  driving  fogs  of  the  bay,  which  melt  into  thin  air  as  they  pass  up  the 
sides  of  these  mountains  and  disappear. 

Beyond  this  barrier  we  come  to  the  rich  and  beautiful  valley  of  the 
AnapoUs  river,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  Garden  of  Acadie,  Cornwal- 
lis,  where  the  teeming  soil  bears  abundant  produce. 

Passing  this  valley  as  we  wend  our  way  across  the  country,  we 
come  to  the  South  mountains,  the  great  Silurian  ridge  of  slate  rocks, 
containing  the  rich  iron  ores  of  Nictau  and  Clements,  so  remarkable 
for  their  abundant  Silurian  fossils,  such  as  the  asaphus  crypturtis^  del 
thysisj  and  other  well  known  fossils  of  the  Silurian  rocks.  Beyond  this, 
we  come  to  the  granite  rocks  which  were  elevated  subsequendy  to  the 
deposition  of  the  strata  of  Silurian  slates,  and  have  lifted  them  at  a 
bold  angle  with  the  horizon. 

This  is  a  cross  section  of  Nova  Scotia.  If  now  we  travel  to  the  north- 
eastward, we  soon  change  the  scene  and  find  ourselves  on  the  Permean 
sandstones  near  Windsor,  and  soon  come  to  the  gypsum  rocks  in 
the  coal  series  of  the  province,  where  we  wander  over  extensive  hills 
of  gypsum,  and  see  the  quarries  wrought  by  the  busy  miner  and  auar- 
ryman.  Riding  over  a  fine  road  to  Halifax,  we  come  to  the  flinty  slates 
of  that  town,  so  remarkable  for  their  hard  sterility.  Travelling  north- 
ward to  Pictou,  we  traverse  extensive  beds  of  Devonian  limestone,  and 
soon  come  to  the  rich  deposites  of  coal  and  of  iron  ore  in  the  district  of 
Pictou,  and  on  the  East  river,  in  New  Glasgow.  This  whole  region  is 
rich  and  beautiful,  and  is  settled  mosdy  by  Highlanders  from  Scotland 
while,  in  other  parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  as  at  Halifax  and  in  the  valley  of 
Anapolis,  we  have  English  and  Irish ;  and  on  Digby  Neck,  Hessians, 
American  refugees,  and  French.  The  French  population  is  mosdy  on 
the  other  side  of  St.  Mary*s  bay,  on  Sissaloo  river — ^an  old  French  col- 
ony, the  remains  of  the  French  neutral  colony. 

Nova  Scotia  is  remarkably  temperate,  considering  its  northern  lati- 
tude? the  almost  insular  position  of  the  province,  and  the  proximity  of 
the  gulf-stream  serving  to  render  the  climate  more  mild  than  that  of 
Canada.  The  tides  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  have  always  attracted  much 
attention,  on  account  of  the  great  ebb  and  flow,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  tide  enters  the  narrow  bays  and  runs  up  the  rivers,  both  in 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  obvious  to  the  hydrographer, 
that  the  great  tidal  wave  enters  the  Bay  of  Fundy  at  its  wide  tunnel- 
like mouth,  and  is  kept  fi-om  spreading  by  its  rocky  walls,  and  is  forced 
into  a  narrow  compass  as  into  a  tunnel's  neck.  Hence  the  impetuous 
waters,  compressed  into  a  narrow  space,  rise  with  fearful  rapidity, 
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rushing  up  in  what  is  called  a  ior6«  sometimes  four  or  six  feet  in  height 
at  the  heads  of  bays  and  up  the  river  channels.  On  the  PeticodiaC|^t 
the  bend  of  the  river,  this  bore  is  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Tne 
tides  rise,  at  the  highest,  to  about  sixty  feet  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  while 
the  rise  is  not  more  than  thirty  feet  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  The  fish- 
ermen know  how  to  make  use  of  these  rapid  tides,  and  always  manage 
to  go  with  the  current  Hence  the  Peticodiac  is  sometimes  called  "la- 
zy-man's river,"  since  rowing  is  quite  unnecessary,  the  tide  bearing  the 
boat  whither  the  boatman  wishes,  he  only  having  to  guide  her  course. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  rivers  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  are  full  of  fine 
shad  and  salmon  in  their  season,  and  the  heiiings  of  Digby  are  known 
all  the  country  over  for  their  excellence. 

Observations  an  the  geological  resources  of  the  province  of  New  Brunswich 

We  have  already  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  valuable  mines  and 
quarries  on  the  New  Brunswick  side  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  though  much 
more  might  have  been  stated  had  time  been  allowed  for  a  mmute  in- 
vestigation of  that  important  district. 

We  shall  now  extend  our  observations  inland,  and  point  out  some  of 
the  more  prominent  features  of  this  province,  so  far  as  our  personal  ob- 
servations will  permit.  Leaving  the  township  of  Hillsboro',  we  travel 
towards  St  John,  and  find  rocks  of  the  coal  formation,  gray  sandstones, 
snowy-white  gypsum,  and  other  rocks  of  that  series,  which  are  here 
and  there  found  resting  upon  hills  of  sienite,  hornblende  rock,  and  other 
crystalline  aggregates  of  hypogene  origin.  On  the  borders  of  these  ex- 
tensive rocks  we  find  novaculite  of  a  green  color,  which  appears  to  be 
an  altered  slate  rock  and  a  conglomerate  of  its  broken  fragments  con- 
solidated by  an  argillaceous  cement  Reaching  Sussex  vale,  we  come 
to  some  of  the  richest  and  purest  salt  springs  known  in  this  country,  and 
witness  the  manufacture  of  the  finest  flavored  and  purest  table  salt — an 
article  justly  prized  above  any  kind  of  salt  made  in  the  country,  on  ac- 
count of  its  fireedom  fi*om  deliquescent  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia.  Now 
on  the  borders  of  the  beautiful  Kenn^ekaris  river,  we  followed  its  me- 
anderings  through  one  of  the  most  picturesque  valleys  of  the  province, 
and  find  on  the  steep  flanks  of  the  hills  the  continuous  out-cropping  of 
red  sandstones  of  the  Devonian  group,  which  support  the  coal  formation 
of  the  more  eastern  district  before  described.  This  valley  is  obviously 
one  of  denudation,  and  the  deeply  scored  rocks  evince  the  passage,  in 
olden  time,  of  currents  of  water  and  floes  of  ice  loaded  with  imbedded 
rocks  and  fi'ozen  soil. 

The  broad  and  beautiful  Kennebekaris  bay  spreads  before  us,  and 
is  bordeifed  by  limestone  rocks  of  the  Devonian  group.  We  next  en- 
ter the  city  of  St.  John,  the  great  mercantile  entrepSt  of  the  province, 
where  ride  large  numbers  of  great  ships,  lading  and  unlading,  and 
carrying  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  the  mother  country.  The 
city  of  St  John  is  surrounded  by  excellent  limestones ;  and  some 
of  the  gray  sandstones  are  found  to  contain  large  fossil  trees,  indi- 
cating that  they  belong  to  the  rocks  not  very  far  below  the  coal  series; 
while  the  slates  of  the  Great  Falls,  a  mile  or  two  firom  the  populous 
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portions  of  the  city,  contain  the  largest  bed  of  plumbago  known  in 
America — a  kind  approaching,  in  some  degree,  to  a  metamorphosed 
coisd,  but  still  sufficiently  pure  for  the  manufacture  of  lustre,  and 
for  the  preparation  of  moulds  for  iron  castings.  Masses  of  igneous 
rocks  of  the  trappean  order  are  seen  at  Indiantown,  a  part  of  St.  John 
city,  and  this  igneous  rock  is  supposed  to  underlie  the  metamorphosed 
limestones  and  slates  of  the  town.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  remains  of 
fossils  are  found  in  this  limestone  to  denote  its  geological  age.  As- 
cending the  river,  we  find,  along  its  banks,  the  most  curious  display  of 
the  strata  of  the  country.  Red  sandstone,  slates,  and  limestone  are  the 
common  rocks  which  meet  the  eye  until  we  reach  Fredericton,  where 
the  coal  formation  crosses  the  riv^  to  its  southern  bank.  There  is  an 
extensive  deposite  of  the  coal-bearing  rocks  around  Grand  lake,  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  St.  John,  below  Fredericton,  and  mines 
have  been  opened  in  many  places  along  its  borders,  from  which  excel- 
lent coals  have  been  obtained.  They  are  especially  prized  for  use  in 
the  forge,  since  they  are  of  the  coking  variety,  useful  m  making  a  hol- 
low fire. 

No  spot  thus  far  examined  has  furnished  such  beautiful  specimens  of 
fossil  plants  of  the  coal  formation.  They  are  chiefly  of  the  tribe  of 
firm  and  of  Lepidodendra ;  and  the  perfection  of  these  remains  of 
ancient  vegetation  ccmnot  but  excite  the  admiration  of  geologists  and 
botanists ;  for  the  substance  of  the  plants  is  perfectly  preserved,  and 
is  of  a  perfectly  black  color,  while  the  shales  in  which  they  are  found 
are  of  a  light  neutral  tint  of  gray,  giving  great  relief  and  distinctness 
to  the  conserved  and  charred  foliage.  Even  the  fructification  of  the 
ferns  is  perfectly  distinct  on  their  foliage,  and  every  scale  and  leaf  of 
the  Lepidodtndron  is  found  entire.  The  beds  of  coal  thus  far  opened 
have  not  been  found  of  much  thickness — most  of  them  not  being  more 
than  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  thick — ^but  some  are  of  greater 
magnitude ;  and  we  are  informed  that  new  beds  of  ample  dimensions 
for  profitable  working  have  been  found  within  this  district,  and  are 
now  opened  by  miners.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  important 
coal  mines  will  be  found  on  the  borders  of  this  lake,  and  the  time  will 
come  when  their  fuel  will  be  required  in  St.  John  and  along  the 
borders  of  the  river.  It  will  serve  admirably  for  fuel  in  the  furnaces 
of  steamboats  which  ply  on  the  waters  of  this  magnificent  river. 

Still  ascending  the  St.  John  by  steamboats,  we  come  to  Wood- 
stock, on  the  western  side  of  the  river;  and  here,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Meduxnekeag  river,  a  few  miles  above  the  town,  we  come  to  one  of 
the  most  extensive  deposites  of  red  haematite  iron  ore — a  perfectly  in« 
exhaustible  bed. 

This,  though  so  highly  charged  with  manganese  as  to  make  white 
and  brittle  cast-iron,  resembling  antimony  in  its  fractured  surface,  fur^ 
nishes  the  very  toughest  kind  of  bar-iron,  having  eminently  the  proper- 
ties required  for  making  the  finest  cast-steel.  It  has  been  for  many 
years  exported  to  England  for  that  purpose ;  but  owing  to  the  late  re^ 
duction  of  price  in  English  iron,  caused  by  the  glut  of  the  European 
market,  the  furnace-fires  have  ceased  at  Woodstock  for  the  present) 
but  will  probably,  as  the  price  is  now  rising  again,  soon  go  into  blast 
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for  the  production  of  pig-iron  to  be  used  in  making  bar-iron  in  the  pud- 
dling furnaces  of  England. 

Ores  of  manganese  are  also  found  around  Woodstock,  though  they 
have  not  yet  been  sent  to  market. 

Still  ascending  the  St.  John,  we  come  to  the  Tobique  river,  which 
enters  the  St.  John,  on  the  eastern  side,  a  little  below  the  Aroostook. 
A  few  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tobique  we  find  the  red  sandstone 
rocks,  like  those  of  Nova  Scotia,  full  of  excellent  gypsum.  Springs  of 
salt  water  are  also  said  to  have  been  found  therein.  This  gypsum  will 
prove  valuable  to  the  farmers  on  both  sides  of  the  St.  John,  and  will 
save  the  expense  of  bringing  that  mineral  up  the  river.  A  tribe  of  In- 
dians still  dwell  on  the  borders  of  the  Tobique,  and  have  their  princi- 
pal camps  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  They  still  find  occupation  in  the 
chase,  and  even  to  this  time  take  many  beaver,  otter,  and  sable,  besides 
hunting  bears,  moose,  and  caribou,  in  the  forests. 

A  few  miles  more  of  canoe  voyage  brings  us  to  the  upper  falls  of  the 
St.  John — a  magnificent  cataract  of  70  or  80  feet  perpendicular  de- 
scent. This  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spot^  on  the  river,  and  will 
in  due  time  become  a  favorite  place  of  resort  in  the  summer  season. 
Here  the  river  is  closely  confined  between  lofty  crags  of  slaty  lime- 
stone, and  makes  a  sudden  turn  in  its  course  as  it  bursts  through  its 
rocky  barriers.  Its  beauty  is  not  destroyed  by  the  great  saw-mills  that 
were  built  upon  the  edge  of  the  falls  by  the  late  Sir  John  Caldwell; 
but  the  business  created  on  the  spot  has  brought  a  sufficient  number  of 
settlers  to  make  tlie  place  more  cheerful.  Above  the  falls  the  river  ex- 
pands, and  is  as  tranquil  as  a  placid  lake.  We  followed  its  windings  in 
our  canoe  for  many  days,  stopping  at  night  among  the  hospitable  and 
naturally  polite  French  people  who  Uve  in  humble  simplicity  on  the 
borders  of  the  river,  pursuing  their  quiet  mode  of  life,  undisturbed  by 
the  thirst  for  gain  that  torments  dwellers  in  the  great  mercantile  cities 
of  the  coast. 

The  people  of  Madawaska  are  descendants  of  the  French  neutrals 
of  Acadia,  and  very  much  resemble,  in  their  mode  of  life,  the  people 
of  Sissaloo,  on  the  St.  Maiy's  river.  They  have  few  wants,  and  these 
are  easily  supplied  by  means  of  their  own  skill  in  the  chase  and  in 
rural  labor. 

For  forty  miles  above  the  falls  of  the  St.  John,  the  French  settle- 
ments of  Madawaska  are  scattered  along  both  sides  of  the  river,  the 
principal  setdements  being  on  the  provincial  side  of  the  river. 

Some  fifty  miles  farther  up,  tne  8v  John  divides  into  nuii^rous 
branches,  which  extend  into  Canada  on  the  north  and  into  Maine  on 
the  south.  The  St.  Fran9ois  is  its  most  important  Canadian  branch, 
and  the  Allagosh,  with  its  numerous  lakes,  and  the  Aroostook,  ex- 
tending almost  to  the  northwest  angle  of  Maine,  where  it  nearly 
reaches  the  corners  of  New  Hampshire  and  of  Canada,  are  the  longest 
tributaries  of  this  great  river.  That  portion  of  the  river  is  but  litde 
known  to  this  day  except  to  the  Indian  hunter;  and  it  is  not,  so  far  as 
we  can  learn,  very  inviting  to  the  canoe  voyageur.  The  whole  region  of 
country  above  the  falls  of  the  St.  John  is  based  upon  a  blue  slaty 
limestone,  probably  of  the  silurian  group  of  rocks ;  but  it  is  not  ricll  in 
fossils  or  iu  minerals  of  value*    The  soil  is  excdlent  all  over  these 
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rocks,  and  bears  good  crops  of  the  cereal  grains  and  large  burdens  of 
grass  when  cleared  and  cultivated. 

Having  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  province,  the 
Bay  of  Cbaleur,  of*  Miramichi,  or  of  any  part  of  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  we  must  leave  that  portion  of  the  province  to  be  de- 
scribed by  others.  The  province  of  New  Brunswick  is  known  to  con- 
tain an  abundance  of  the  very  best  kinds  of  timber  for  ship-building, 
and  for  sawing  into  boards,  plank,  and  deals.  Much  of  her  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  the  mother  country  is  sustained  by  this  trade. 
Ships  of  the  largest  class  of  merchantmen  are,  therefore,  nearly  as  fre- 
Guent  in  the  harbor  of  St.  John  as  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  for 
this  class  of  vessels  is  adapted  more  particularly  for  the  transportation 
of  bulky  timber,  spars,  and  masts.  Most  of  the  ships  which  sail  from 
Su  John  are  built  and  ovmed  in  the  province. 

New  Brunswick,  as  has  already  been  observed,  contains  some  very 
remarkable  deposites  of  coal,  accompanied  by  a  series  of  most  perfect 
fossils.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  deposites  is  the  Albert  coal- 
mine, in  Hillsboro',  near  the  banks  of  the  Peticodiac  river.  This  coal- 
bed  is  included  in  shales,  with  an  underlying  mass  of  soft  slate,  equiva- 
lent to  the  under-clay  of  most  bituminous  coal-beds,  and  the  coal  is 
directly  overlaid  by  strata  of  highly  bituminous  shales,  filled  with  scales 
of  ganoid  fishes,  and  with  the  entire  embalmed  remains  of  beautiful 
species  of  the  genus  Palaoniscus  fishes  of  the  ganoid  order.  These 
{ossils  were  originally  discovered  by  the  writer  of  this  article  in  the 
spring  of  1851,  and  descriptions  of  them  were  read  by  him  before  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  at  their  second  meeting  in  May  of 
that  year,  and  that  paper  was  subsequently  incorporated  into  a  report 
to  the  Albert  Coal  Company,  from  which  report  we  now  extract  the 
following: 

**  Descriptions  of  the  fossil  fishes  of  the  Albert  Coal  Mine. 

"PI.  I.,  Fig.  1.  This  fish  is  the  first  one  that  was  discovered  by  me 
at  the  Albert  mine. 

"Description:  Fish,  four  diameters  of  its  body  long;  head,  obtuse 
or  blunt,  as  if  obliquely  compressed  on  upper  and  front  part ;  whole 
length,  3  Ar  inches ;  width  in  middle  of  body,  i^  inch ;  fins,  one  dorsal, 
opposite  anal,  small  triangular,  -ft- of  an  inch  at  base,  jointed,  drooping, 
as  if  the  fish  was  dead  before  it  was  enclosed  in  the  mud,  (now  shale.) 
Amdf  small,  triangular,  a  litde  larger  than  dorsal ;  pectoral,  small,  com- 
pressed into  mass  of  scales  of  body  of  the  fish ;  tail,  bifurcated,  un- 
equal, very  long,  and  tapering  in  upper  division,  which  extends  to  a 
fine  point.  The  scales  run  down  on  upper  division  of  tail,  and  become 
gradually  smaller  to  tip;  caudal  rays  come  exclusively  from  under  side 
of  upper,  and  from  lower  division  of  tail.  Scales  of  body  brilliant, 
rhomboidal,  wavy,  serrated  on  posterior  miirgins,  color  light  brown. 
This  fish  is  embalmed  and  not  petrified.  No  ridge  of  bone  is  seen  to 
indicate  the  vertebral  column ;  hence  the  bones  must  have  been  cartila- 
ginous and  compressible.  The  gill  plates  are  too  confusedly  com- 
pressed to  be  dissected.  I  cannot  find  in  any  published  book  any 
figure  of  a  fossil  fish  identical  with  this.    It  is  evidently  a  Palseomscus^ 
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and  is  probably  a  young  individual,  as  seems  to  be  indicated  by  its 
small  size  and  the  delicacy  of  its  scales.  We  will  name  it,  provision- 
ally, PalfBonisctu  Albert^  in  commemoration  of  its  being  the  first  fossil 
fish  discovered  in  Albert  county,  in  New  Brunswick. 

"PL  L,  Fig.  2.  This  beautiful  fish  was  found  by  Mr.  Brown,  the 
captain  of  the  mine,  subsequent  to  my  first  visit  to  Hillsboro*.  It  is 
one  of  the  largest,  or  full  grown  species.  It  was  unfortunately  broken 
in  the  operation  of  extracting  it,  but  it  still  is  a  very  valuable  specimen. 
This  bemg  .the  first  fo*ssil  fish  found  by  the  chief  miner,  I  have  named 
it  Pakeoniicus  Browniu 

"  Description :  Fish  nearly  whole.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  species 
yet  found,  and  its  length  is  three  times  the  &;reatest  width  of  its  oody ; 
whole  length,  5-ft-  inches ;  breadth,  1-iV  inches ;  head  broken  off  just 
in  front  of  pectoral  fin;  extremity  of  tail  broken ;  abdominal  fin  missing, 
it  having  been  broken  in  getting  out  the  specimen.  Dorsal  fin,  a  little 
behind  middle  of  body,  opposite,  or  rather  a  little  in  front  of  anal. 

"PI.  I.,  Fig.  3,  represents  a  perfect  fish  of  the  genus  Palaeoniscus, 
which  was  found  on  the  3d  of  June  last.  In  its  general  form  and  ap- 
pearance it  resembles  the  Palaoniscut  Elegans  of  Professor  Sedgewick, 
(Lond.  GeoL  Trans.,  2d  series.  Vol.  iii,  PI.  9,  Fig.  1,)  and  Agassiz, 
/Recherches  sur  les  Poissons  Fossiles,  Vol.  ii,  Tab.  10,  Fig.  5,)  but  it 
aiSers  from  that  species  in  the  striation  of  the  scales,  tbe  striae  of  the 
Hillsboro'  species  Deing  parallel  to  the  anterior  and  lower  margins  of 
the  scales,  and  the  shape  of  the  scales  difiering  essentially  from  Mr. 
Sedgewick's  species. 

"Description:  Fish,  long  and  slender,  4-J-  diameters  of  its  body 
long;  length  of  head,  a  little  less  than  the  largest  diameter  of  the  body; 
the  head  has  the  shape  of  an  equilateral  spherical  triangle ;  tip  of  nose, 
or  snout,  curiously  tuberculated  and  dotted ;  rill  plates  cannot  be  dis- 
sected, they  are  so  brittle  and  confused  with  the  head;  ^iw,  pectoral  a 
little  behind  gill  plates,  and  extend  below  the  fish  -ft-  of  an  inch — ^it  is 
a  narrow  pointed  fin,  well  marked  with  its  rays.  Dorsal  Jin  far  back 
towards  the  tail,  a  little  anterior  to  anal;  it  is  half  an  inch  long  and  iV 
of  an  inch  high,  and  is  well  marked  with  its  rays.  Anal  Jin  somewhat 
larger  than  dorsal,  a  little  posterior  to  it.  Ahdmiinaljin  very  small, 
situated  a  very  little  in  advance  of  the  middle  of  the  body ;  tail  une- 
qually bifurcated  or  heterocercal ;  scales  run  down  on  it  becoming 
smaller  and  more  and  more  acutely  rhomboidal  or  lozenge-shaped  as 
they  recede ;  caudal  rays  come  exclusively  from  under  side  of  upper 
division  of  tail.  Scales  obtusely  rhomboidal  on  anterior  and  middle  of 
body,  and  are  distinctly  striated  parallel  to  anterior  and  lower  margins, 
while  they  are  smooth  and  very  brilliant  towards  and  upon  the  tail; 
dorsal  scales  large,  and  in  form  of  obtuse  spherical  triangles,  pointing 
backwards  towards  the  dorsal  fin.  This  species  is  not  described  in 
any  book  I  have  examined,  and,  believing  it  to  be  new,  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  naming  it  PaJaoniscus  Caimsii,  after  the  highly  intelligent 
superintendent  of  the  Albert  coal-mine,  William  Cairns,  to  whose  active 
and  unremitting  labors  I  am  indebted  for  so  msuiy  specimens  of  these 
interesting  fossils. 

"PI.  I.,  Fig.  4.     This  large  and  elegant  fish  was  most  unfortunately 
broken  in  sputting  it  out  from  the  rock,  only  the  posterior  part  of  it 
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having  been  saved  in  a  fit  condition  for  delineation.  The  whole  length 
of  the  fish  was  originally  fifteen  inches.  That  portion  which  remains 
entire,  is  5}  inches  long;  it  was  broken  off  through  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  dorsal  fin.  It  was  an  old  fish,  as  is  evident  fix>m  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  scales,  which  are  thick,  heavy,  and  have  their  striar 
tions  in  part  obliterated,  while  the  serrations  are  extremely  sharp  and 
deep.  The  scales  are  elongated  rhomboids,  and  have  many  strias 
upon  their  surface,  which  run  parallel  with  their  upper  and  lower 
margins.  Caudal  scales,  acute  lozenges.  They  run  down  on  upper, 
division,  which  is  long,  and  covered  with  scales.  Rays  of  tail  come  off 
very  distinctly,  exclusively  from  under  side  of  the  upper  division,  and 
the  tail  is  unequal  or  heterocercal.  Until  we  obtain  an  entire  speci- 
men, perhaps  it  will  be  prudent  to  abstain  fi-om  giving  a  specific  name* 
(See  PL  L,  Fig.  5,  now  named  jP.  AUisanu)  It  is  a  species  of  the  genua 
Palaeoniscus. 

*'PL  II.,  Fig.  1.  This  species  so  nearly  resembles  the  Paktanuent 
iecorus  of  8ir  Philip  M.  de  Egerton  as  on  &rst  view  to  pass  for  it ;  but 
on  examining  the  lines  of  stnae,  we  are  forced  to  regard  it  as  another 
species.  The  four  great  dorsal  scales,  anterior  to  the  dorsal  fin,  ex- 
actly resemble  in  form  those  represented  in  Sir  Philip  M.  de  Egerton's 
plate.  (See  Quarterly  Journsd  Geological  Society  of  London,  fer 
1649.)  The  scales  of  one  specimen  are  striated,  parallel  with  the  su- 
perior and  inferior  margins,  and  are  deeply  and  acutely  serrated  on 
their  posterior  edges.  The  lines  of  striation  are  worn  away  consider- 
ably, indicating,  perhaps,  that  it  was  an  old  fish.  It  was,  when  entire^ 
about  eight  inches  long,  and  it  is  two  inches  in  diameter  firom  the 
anterior  edges  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins.  The  lithographic  delinea- 
tion gives  a  sufficiently  full  exhibition  of  the  characters  of  this  speci- 
men, which  appears  to  be  of  the  same  species,  or  very  near  the 
species,  last  described. 

**  Fig.  2, 2  bisj  are  delineations  of  specimens  of  shale,  representing  a  fish 
and  its  counter  print  in  the  rock,  just  as  it  was  split  open.  It  is  a  small 
species  of  Palseoniscus,  compressed  vertically,  and  is  contorted  as  if  the 
nsh  had  struggled  to  extricate  himself  when  imprisoned  in  the  mud  that 
now  forms  this  rock.  The  line  of  dorsal  scales,  in  the  middle  of  this  fish, 
proves  its  position  to  be  as  I  have  stated,  and  this  opinion  is  still  further 
confirmed  by  the  shape  of  the  head,  and  by  tne  open  gill  covers. 
This  fish  must  have  been  caught  in  the  mud  alive,  since  it  was  in 
an  upright  position. 

**  Fig.  3.  represents  a  beautiful  and  perfect  fish,fbund  at  the  new  pit 
of  the  Albert  coal  mine,  by  Mr.  Wallace,  deputy  collector  of  HiUsboro^, 
who  kindly  presented  it  to  me.  It  is  compressed  vertically,  or  from 
the  back  towards  the  abdomen,  and  the  head  is  also  vertically  coo^ 
pressed  between  the  strata.  The  large  dorsal  scales,  so  characteristic, 
are  seen  along  the  middle  of  the  fish.  There  is  a  coprolite  seen  pro- 
jecting from  near  the  middle  of  the  fish,  add  it  is  not  certain  whether  it 
IS  included  partially  in  its  body,  or  was  in  the  mud  before  the  fish 
was  deposited  or  caught.  The  body  of  the  fish  curves  over  the  coprolite 
as  if  it  nad  been  a  hard  substance. 

"Description:  Fish  is  4^  diameters  of  its  body  long;  body  SJ- 
86 
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inches  long;  head  in  form  of  equilateral  spherical  triangle ;  gills  open ; 
back  of  head  beautifully  marked  by  tuberculations,  or  strise  and  dots ; 
dorsal  scales  oval-shaped  and  striated,  the  most  pointed  part  of  the 
scale  being  towards  the  tail ;  they  run  along  the  entire  back  to  the  tail, 
excepting  at  the  place  where  tne  dorsal  fin  is  compressed ;  scales  of 
body  serrated  on  posterior  margins,  and  striated  parallel  with  their 
upper  and  lower  cages,  and  wavy  in  middle.  I  am  disposed  to  regard 
this  individual  as  belonging  to  the  same  species  as  the  one  before  de- 
Bcribed. 

"Fig.  2,  2  6m. — ^Figure  7  represents  a  lower  Jaw  of  a  Palasoniscus 
from  the  Albert  mines.  It  is  interesting  as  showing  the  mode  of  denti- 
tion of  these  ancient  fishes ;  the  teeth  are  here  seen  to  be  in  a  line  fixed 
in  regular  sockets  in  the  Jaw,  like  tho^  of  salmon ;  the  jaw  is  beautifully 
marked  with  little  raised  dots,  visible  under  an  ordinaiy  lens;  the  teeth 
agree  with  those  observed  by  Sir  Philip  M.  de  Egerton.  (See  Quarterly 
Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  Lond.,  1849.) 

•'  Fig.  8. — This  specimen  was  discovered  by  me  in  the  shale  of  the 
new  shaft  of  the  Albert  mines.  It  is  peculiarly  interesting  on  account 
of  the  entire'  preservation  of  its  abdominal  fin,  and  also  on  account  of 
its  association  with  a  coprolite  which  seems  to  have  belonged  to  this 
individual. 

"Description:  Fish,  entire;  lensth,  3t^  inches;  width  of  the  body, 
iV  of  an  inch ;  length  of  the  head,  equal  to  the  greatest  width  of  the 
body ;  fish,  four  diameters  of  its  body  in  length ;  fins,  one  dorsal,  op- 
posite anal,  situated  in  the  posterior,  third  of  bcdy ;  anal  fin  little  larger 
than  dorsal ;  abdominal  fin  small,  situated  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
middle  of  the  body  of  the  fish ;  pectoral  fin  a  little  larger  than  abdominal; 
scales,  large  and  brilliant,  having  a  light-brown  ccuor  striated  parallel 
to  anterior  margins  transversely,  and  longitudinally  in  middle,  but  finer 
than  on  anterior  margins ;  tail,  more  regular  than  the  before-described 
species,  but  still  unequal ;  has  scales  in  upper  divisi<9n.  This  speci- 
men also  presents  another  curious  feature;  its  tail  having  been  ampu- 
tated by  a  shift  of  the  strata,  and  the  fracture  being  polished  and 
recemented  a  little  out  of  place.  Head  more  acute  than  any  of  the 
before-described  species,  and  very  perfectly  preserved,  having  the  fine 
markings  of  the  gill  covers  and  the  striae  and  markings  distmct,  and 
also  what  appears  to  be  the  impression  of  the  tongue  of  the  fish.  The 
orbitar  ring  is  also  preserved,  and  is  a  horn-like  circle,  or  ring,  filled 
with  bituminous  shale  or  clay.  A  coprolite  under  the  abdomen  of  the 
fish  is  a  (^lindrical  mass,  rounded  at  each  end,  iV  of  an  inch  long, 
and  -^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  of  an  ash-gray  color,  and  includes 
"what  appear  to  be  small  black  scales  oi  fishes." 

Descriptions  of  the  scales  of  fossil  fishes  from  the  Albert  coal  mine,  with 

analysis  of  the  scales* 

Owing  to  the  perfect  preservation  of  the  body  of  the  fish,  and  of 

ganoid  fish-scales  in  the  rocks,  it  is  as  easy  to  identify  them  as  if  the 
sh  were  still  living;  for  the  substance  of  a  ganoid  fish-scale  is  of  the 
nature  of  bone,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  following  analysis  of  the  scales 
of  Falaoniscus,  from  the  Albert  coal  mines:  0.62  gramme  of  the  scales 
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from  the  middle  of  the  body  of  the  fish  (PL  I.,  fig.  4,)  submitted  to 
analysis,  gave  the  following  results : 

Animal  matter 0.0800 

Carbonate  of  lime 0.0980 

Phosphoric  acid 0J3452)t)u      u*      n-  j    \r 

Lime. 0.1234  >^^^'P^^^^f^,^^^^^ 

Magnesia 0.0623  >     magnesia,  0.4309. 

Silica 0.0040 


0.6129 


By  analysis  of  another  portion  of  the  same  fish,  it  is  proved  that  the 
fibrinous  and  albuminous  matter  composing  the  fish  is  still  unchanged 
in  composition,  so  far  as  its  elements  are  considered. 

The  im{)ortant  element  proving  the  presence  of  animal  matter  is  ni- 
trogen, which  is  separated  by  andysis  mto  the  state  of  ammonia.  This^ 
by  two  determinations,  was  found  to  be  in  one  15.56  per  cent.,  and  in 
the  other  16.54  nitrogen ;  the  mean  being  16.06  per  cent.,  which  is  the 
.  amount  of  nitrogen  in  fibrine  and  albumen. 

Description  of  the  scalcB  of  Palaonucifrom  the  shala  of  the  Albert  coal  mine* 

Plate  I.  A.  Portion  of  shale,  with  impressions  of  Pcdaonucwf  scales 
•of  three  varieties,  seen  enlarged  in  a,  &,  c;  a  is  one  of  the  scales  from 
the  middle  of  the  body  of  the  fish,  and  shows  the  articulating  process 
by  which  it  is  attached  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  scale  next  above  it  on 
the  fish.  The  striations  of  the  scale,  and  the  serrations  of  its  right  ex- 
tremity, are  distinctly  shown,  b  represents  one  of  the  fulcre  or  scales 
near  the  fins  of  the  fish;  a  group  of  three  of  them  are  seen  in  specimen 
A.    c  is  a  hrosA  scale  fit>m  the  lower  part  of  the  body  near  the  tail. 

B  represents*woy«/cr«  or  fin  scales  firom  the  back,  at  the  dorsal  fin. 
The  enlarged  views  of  them  give  a  full  explanation  of  their  structure. 
They  have  been  mistaken  not  unfirequentJy  for  teeth,  since  the  larger 
scales  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  teem  of  placoid  fishes,  and  to 
sauroid  fishes'  teeth.  C  represents  a  specimen  of  another  species  of 
PdUeoniscus  scale.  It  is,  in  the  original  specimen,  the  most  perfect  that 
has  been  seen  at  the  mine ;  above  it  is  a  correctly  enlarged  figure  of 
this  scale* 

The  reader  is  perhaps  aware  that  geologists  have  adopted  the  divi- 
sion of  fishes,  as  proposed  by  Agassiz,  as  classified  by  their  scales, 
which  are  of  four  orders :  1.  Placoid,  (broad  plate,)  of  which  the  sharks' 
scales  are  illustrative.  3.  Ganoid,  (resplendent,)  hard,  bony  scales; 
example,  the  American  gar-pike.  3.  Ctenoid,  (comb-like ;)  example, 
scales  of  the  perch.  4.  Cycloid,  (circular;)  examples,  herring,  salmon, 
cod,  pollock  scales. 

These  divisions  suffice  for  most  purposes  in  identifying  fishes;  and 

'  it  fortunately  happens  that  most  of  the  fossil  fishes — all  of  those  of  an 

ancient  type — belong  to  the  bony-scale  group ;  and  the  character  of 

the  scale  of  one  of  these  fishes  remains  unaltered  in  the  rock  where  it 

'was  originally  imbedded  at  the  time  of  its  deposition. 

Plate  L,  F^.  (,  rejMresents  die  head  and  jmrt  of  the  body  of  a  vtty 
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large  fish  of  the  genus  Palaoniscus,  It  appears  to  belong  to  the  same 
species  with  fig.  4  of  same  plate,  and  fig.  1  of  plate  II. 

Description :  Width  of  body  offish,  3  inches;  length,  probably  from 
15  to  18  mches ;  head,  strong,  firm,  and  more  bony  than  usual  with 
fishes  of  this  group;  length,  from  2^  to  3  inches;  width,  2  inches;  gill- 
plates  distinct,  but  crushed  together,  so  that* they  cannot  be  dissected, 
since  they  adhere  firmly  together;  pectoral  fin,  short,  strong,  and  has  a 
rounded  and  heavy  shoulder  of  great  strength,  covered  with  a  long 
armor,  striated  obUquely  backwards  and  downwards.  Other  fins  were 
broken  from  the  specimen  before  I  received  it  and  lost;  but  those  want- 
ing are  seen  on  fig.  4  of  this  plate,  and  fig.  1  of  PL  II.  Prints  of  five 
of  the  great  dorsal  scales  distinct  in  the  rock — scales  broken  off. 
Scales  of  body  perfect,  seryated,  and  distinctly  striated  with  wavy 
lines  horizontally,  and  slightly  curving  towards  the  posterior  upper 
angle  of  scale.  A  marked  swelling  in  the  place  of  the  stomach  shows 
that  the  organ  is  filled  with  the  food  of  the  fish.  Color  of  the  fish  light 
clove  brown,  or  a  little  more  inclined  to  cinnamon  brown. 

This  fiish  I  propose  to  name  in  honor  of  the  enterprising  projector  of 
the  mine,  who  presented  me  with  the  specimen:  Palaontsau  AUiMonit 
in  honor  of  Edward  AUison,  esq.,  of  St.  John. 

List  of  the  Fossil  Plants  found  in  the  Shales  of  the  Albert  Coal  Mine* 

The  fossil  fishes  already  described  belong  to  the  genera  known  to 
characterize  the  coal  formations  of  Europe;  but,  as  might  be  expected 
from  other  analogous  facts,  the  American  species  are  not  identical  with 
any  known  in  the  Old  World,  though  they  closely  resemble  them. 
They  are  of  the  same  genus,  but  of  new  and  before  undescribed 
species. 

The  plants  found  associated  with  these  fishes  concur  in  proving  the 
formation  at  the  Albert  mine  to  be  in  the  true  coal  smes,  and  thus  set 
at  rest  those  doubts  which  were  hastily  expressed  by  other  geologists, 
who  made  a  cursory  examination  of  this  mine,  and  who  knew  not  the 
facts  contained  in  this  paper. 

Plate  III,  Figs.  1  and  2,  represent  a  specimen  of  Lepidodendron^  an- 
alogous to  the  L.  Gra^cHe  of  Ad.  Brogniart,  though  not  identical  with 
that  species.  Figs.  3  and  3  bis  represent  the  fruit  of  the  Lepidodendrai^ 
or  LepidostrobtiSj  found  in  the  shale  of  this  mine.  Figs.  4,  5,  and  B 
represent  a  plant  about  which  some  doubt  still  exists,  but  which  was 
supposed  to  be  some  species  of  Spheraedrfi;  but  it  differs  from  that 
plant  in  several  respects,  as  will  be  discovered  on  comparing  it  with 
the  plate  in  the  work  of  Lindley  and  Hutton.  Figs.  6  and  7  are  broad 
flag-like  leaves,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  palm  tribe.  Fig.  9  is  the 
common  calamite  of  the  coal  formation,  and  was  found  in  the  gray 
sand-stone  below  the  coal  bed  at  the  Albert  mine.  These  plants  are 
similar  to  those  found  in  the  coal  mines  of  Nova  Scotia  and  of  other 
parts  of  New  Brunswick,  and  are  like  those  found  in  the  anthracite 
mines  at  Mansfield,  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  semi-bituminous  coal 
mines  of  Maryland  and  of  Virginia.  Figs.  4,  6,  and  8,  represent 
the  only  plant  that  I  have  not  before  discovered  in  our  coal  formation. 
This  plant  is  evidently  a  succulent  annual,  as  evinced  by  its  coor 
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torted  and  drooping  stem,  and  was  probably  an  aquatic  plant,  such  as 
are  found  growing  in  marshy  places  or  bogs.  Its  association  with 
fishes  indicates  its  being  an  aquatic  plant,  or  one  growing  on  the 
borders  of  a  lake  or  riven  It  is  not  a  fucoid^  as  has  been  alleged,  for 
it  has  alternate  branches. 

The  following  is  an  elementary  analysis  of  the  Albert  coal,  made  by 
C.  T.  Jackson: 

Carbon , 75J8 

Hydrogen , 7.6 

Oxygen  and  a  little  nitrogen 17  J9 

Total , , 100.0 

The  coal  yields ^^ 60  per  cent,  of  volatile  matter. 

do 40       do.      of  coke; 

Total 1.00 


And  the  coke  leaves  0.47  per  cent,  of  red  ashes*  The  coal  cokes  readily t 
and  cements  closely,  if  compressed ;  but  it  does  not  melt,  though  it 
softens  if  slowly  heated  to  redness  in  close  vessels.  It  yields  20  per 
cent,  of  soluble  bituminous  matters  to  benzole,  and  from  12  to  IS  per 
cent,  to  oil  of  turpentine.  The  solubility  of  a  portion  of  its  bitumen 
led  most  persons,  at  first,  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  kind  of  bitumen; 
but  the  discovery  of  organic  structure  in  the  coal  itself  removed  this 
error,  and  chemical  researches  proved  the  coal  to  be  a  little  more  bi- 
tuminous than  the  cannel  coals  of  commerce.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  fact  that  this  coal  is  in  the  true  coal  field  of  the  provinces. 

The  discovers  of  other  beds  of  this  valuable  substance  is  highly 
desirable,  and  tlie  field  has  been  as  yet  but  little  exj^ored. 

Agricultural  Ruaureet  cf  New  Brunswick  and  of  Nova  Scotia^ 

Viewing  the  rocks  which  have,  by  their  decomposition,  produced  the 
mineral  matters  of  the  soil  of.  the  provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and  of 
Nova  Scotia,  we  see  that  every  mineral  ingredient  requisite  for  the 
formation  of  good  soils  must  be  contained  in  them;  and  the  drift 
agencies,  whether  of  ice  or  water,  in  olden  time,  have  duly  commingled 
the  detritus,  so  as  to  difiuse  the  di^rent  mineral  substances.  Vege- 
table matters-^the  foliage  which  drops  from  deciduous  trees ;  the  peat 
mosses,  which  grow  in  humid  places,  and  decayed  trunks  of  trees- 
have  added  the  matters  which  produce  humus,  or  vegetable  mould ; 
and  thus  we  have  formed,  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  the  soils  which  we 
cultivate. 

From  geological  considerations  we  should  a  priori  regard  the  soils 
of  New.  Brunswick  and  of  Nova  Scotia  as  capable  of  bearing  any  of 
our  usual  crops  of  cultivated  plants,  as  well  as  the  usual  forest  trees  of 
northern  climes.  Such  we  know  by  observation  to  be  the  fiict ;  and 
the  only  influences  which  prevent  the  soil  of  these  provinces  from  bear- 
ing any  and  all  kinds  of  plants  axe  those  of  climate.    The  cold  of  long 
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printers  limitB  thie  growth  of  crops  to  a  few  months;  and  only  fliose' 
w!hich  aro  hardy,  and  are  adapted  to  the  climate,  can  be  raised  advanr 
tageously.  We  have,  tiien,  to  inquire  what  are  the  crops  which  expe- 
rience has  proved  to  be  the  best  for  the  countries  in  question.  It  is 
known  that  the  northern  portions  of  America  '^possess  an  excessive 
climate,"*  viz :  one  of  extreme  heat  in  summer,  and  of  great  cold  in 
winter.  Such  climates  produce  a  most  rapid  growth  of  vegetation ; 
for  the  heat  of  a  summer's  sun  hurries  forwara  the  processes  of  vegetable 
growth,  and  an  early  autumn  brings  the  ripening  to  a  close.  .  Flants, 
which  ripen  more  slowly  in  temperate  climes,  have  to  be  gradually 
acclimated  before  they  can  accommodate  themselves  to  the  short  sea- 
sons of  the  north.  Hence  the  variety  of  zea  maize  (Indian  corn)  which 
grows  in  Canada  differs  in  its  habits  of  srowth  from  the  southern  corn, 
and  ripens,  where  com  of  a  more  southern-raised  seed  would  perish, 
in  the  milk,  by  frost.  There  are  many  of  our  usual  plants  that  will  bear 
this  acclimating  process  above  referred  to;  others  we  had  not  been  able 
to  subdue  to  our  short  seasons.  The  potato  is  much  improved  by  being 
hastened  in  its  growth  in  the  way  above  alluded  to,  and  the  provinces 
of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  produce  the  best  potatoes  known 
in  this  country.  The  smaller  cereals — such  as  oats,  rye,  barley,  and 
summer  wheat — ^ripen  perfectly  in  these  provinces,  and  the  grain  is  of 
excellent  quality  and  ot  remarKable  sweetness. 

•  Turnips  of  every  variety  grow  well,  and  pease,  beans,  and  other 
leguminous  plants  are  known  to  thrive  admirably.  In  short,  we  may 
say,  from  observation  of  the  fact,  that  all  the  usual  culinary  vegetables, 
which  grow  in  the  States  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  thrive  equally 
in  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  two  provinces  we  are  describing.  Fruit 
trees,  also,  with  the  exception  erf*  the  peach,  (which  does  not  bear  weU 
the  intense  cold  of  winter,^  produce  good  fruit  in  these  provinces. 

*  The  most  highly  valuea  crop  among  the  farmers  of  t^ew  Brunswick 
is  grass,  which,  with  the  least  labor,  is  the  most  profitable  crop ;  for 
good  hay  is  not  only  required  for  keeping  of  the  stock  on  the  frirm,  but  « 
is  also,  extensively  in  demand  among  the  timber-cutters  of  the  forest,  for 
the  supply  of  food  to  their  teams  of  cattle.  Large  quantities  of  pressed 
hay,  in  bundles,  are  also  exported  from  the  provinces  to  the  cities  of  the 
United  States.  Four-fifths  of  the  land  on  every  large  form  may  be  ad- 
vantageously laid  down  in  grass  and  be  kept  for  mowing  land,  until 
it  is  so  old  as  to  require  to  be  taken  up  by  the  plough;  and  this  is  done 
gradually,  so  as  to  keep  but  a  limited  portion  of  the  land  in  tillage,  for 
there  are  few  farmers  in  the  province  wno  can  cultivate  more  than  thirty 
acres  of  tilled  land  to  advantage,  and  therefore  they  have  to  keep  the 
rest  of  the  farm  in  grass,  which  it  is  also  advantageous  for  them  to  do, 
cm  other  accounts,  as  above  specified. 

It  is  well  known. that  little  progress  has  been  made  in  agriculture  in 
the  provinces,  for  the  forests,  full  of  heavy  timber  trees,  tempt  the  agri- 
cultural portion  of  the  community  to  engage  in  the  heavier  and  more 
immediately  profitable  enterprises  of  lumber  cutting  and  sawing.  This 
business,  although  not  so  beneficial  to  the  character  of  the  pe<^le  as 
the  more  civiliz^  life  of  farming,  has  its  advantages,  not  to  be  ova:- 
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looked.  It  piodaces  a  hardy  set  of  men,  and  encourages,  to  some  extent, 
the  estabKshment  of  manufacturing  operations,  by  familiarizing  the 
people  with  the  machinery  of  mills,  and  with  the  various  mechanical 
operations  connected  with  the  business. 

Thus  iai  the  demand  for  food  in  the  provinces  is  vastly  beyond  the 
supply  raised  on  the  soil,  and  no  exports  of  grain,  or  indeea  of  any 
agricultural  produce,  save  of  potatoes  and  of  hay,  takes  place  from 
either  of  them.  Oats  of  superior  quality  are  raised  on  Prince  Edward's 
island,  and  brought  to  Boston,  where  they  command  a  higher  price 
than  the  kinds  raised  in  the  States.  This  is  probably  the  only  grain 
that  we  can  expect  to  receive  from  the  Lower  provinces.  Immense 
quantities  of  flour  from  the  United  States  finds  its  way  to  these  prov- 
inces ;  but  there  is  now  growing  up  in  Canada  West  a  powerfiil  com- 
petition with  us  in  this  trade;  for  the  soil  of  that  portion  of  Canada  is 
of  the  same  quality  as  that  of  the  neighboring  State  of  New  York, 
and  will  produce  wheat  equally  well  and  of  as  good  quality. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  province  of  New  Brunswick  will  become 
more  successful  in  the  cultivation  of  her  soiL  The  improvements  of 
science  will  gradually  extend  themselves  among  the  farmers  there,  as 
they  have  done,  and  are  still  doing,  with  us;  but  still  it  may  be  more 
advantageous  for  the  people  of  New  Brunswick  to  obtain  their  chief 
sup{)ly  of  flour  and  com  from  the  United  States,  provided  they  can 
furnish,  in  the  course  of  trade,  other  products  of  their  own  soil,  as  they 
do  of  their  waters  and  of  their  forests.  Mines  of  coal  and  of  iron  they 
have  in  abundance;  building-stones,  grindstones,  roofing  slates,  eyj>sum, 
and  salt,  and  manganese,  they  already  export,  and  can  supply  in  ajB 
large  Quantities  as  ma^  be  required ;  and  the  time  will  come  when  ore« 
of  &aa  and  of  copper  will  be  added  to  the  exports  of  the  provinces  of 
New  Brunswick  and  of  Nova  Scotia. 

C.  T.  JACKSON,  M.  2?.. 
Anayer  to  the  State  ^  Maetachutettit  ^m  4^« 
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PART  VII. 


NOVA  SCOTU. 

The  province  of  Nova  Scotia  now  includes  Cape  Breton,  which  at 
one  penod  was  under  a  separate  government. 

Nova  Scotia  proper  is  a  long  peninsula,  nearly  wedge-shaped,  coxh 
nected  at  its  eastern  and  broadest  extremity  with  the  continent  of  North 
America  by  an  isthmus  only  fifteen  miles  wide.  This  narrow  slip  of 
land  separates  the  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  frcHn  those  of  the  Uulf 
of  St.  Lawrence.  The  peninsula  stretches  from  southwest  to  north- 
east, fronting  the  Atlantic  ocean;  its  extreme  length  being  about  two 
hundred  and  eighty  miles. 

The  singular  and  valuable  island  of  Cape  Breton  lies  to  the  east- 
ward of  Nova  Scotia,  from  which  it  is  only  separated  by  the  strait  of 
Canso.  This  strait  is  in  length  about  twenty  miles,  and  in  breadth 
about  one  mile.  Cape  Breton  is  more  particularly  described  under 
a  separate  head. 

Tne  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia  is  the 
numerous  indentations  along  its  coasts.  A  vast  and  uninterrupted  body 
of  water,  impaled  by  the  trade-wind  from  the  coast  of  Afi'ica  to  the 
American  continent,  strikes  the  Nova  Scotia  shore  between  44°  and  45* 
north  latitude  with  great  force.  A  barrier  of  fifteen  miles  onlv  (the 
strip  of  land  already  mentioned)  between  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  seems  to  have  escaped  such  a  catastrophe,  while  a 
space  of  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  upwards  of  forty  in  breadth, 
has  been  swallowed  up  in  the  vortex,  which  rolls  its  tremendous  tides 
of  sixty  and  seventy  feet  in  height  up  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  This  bay 
bounds  Nova  Scotia  on  its  normwest  side,  and  separates  it  from  the 
continent. 

The  combined  influence  of  the  same  powerful  agent  and  of  the  At- 
lantic ocean  has  produced,  though  in  a  less  striking  manner,  the  same 
efl^t  upon  the  southeastern  shore.  Owing  to  the  operation  of  these 
causes,  the  harbors  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  its  Atlantic  coast,  for  number, 
capk^ity,  and  safety,  are  perhaps  unparalleled  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

It  is  stated  that  oetween  Halifax  and  Cape  Canso  there  are  twelve 

Eorts  capable  of  receiving  ships-of-the-line,  and  fourteen  others  of  suf- 
cient  depth  for  merchantmen. 

A  broad  belt  of  high  and  broken  land  runs  alouff  the  Atlantic  shores 
of  Nova  Scotia,  from  Cape  Canso  to  Cape  Sable.  The  breadth  of 
this  belt  or  range  varies  from  twenty  miles,  in  its  narrowest  part,  to 
fifty  and  sixty  miles  in  other  places.  Its  average  height  is  about  five 
hundred  feet ;  it  is  rugged  and  uneven,  and  composed  cniefly  of  granite 
and  primary  rocks. 

The  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia  is  supposed  to  contain  9,534,196 
acres;  and  it  is  estijuated  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  entire  surface  is 
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covered  by  the  formation  above  described.  The  countiy  is  undulating 
throughout,  and  abounds  with  lakes  of  all  shapes  and  sizes.  The  scenery 
is  everywhere  beautifully  picturesque,  owing  to  the  great  variety  of  hill 
and  dale,  and  the  numerous  rivers  and  lakes  scattered  everywhere. 

The  soil  of  Nova  Scotia  varies  greatly  in  quality ;  some  of  the  up- 
lands are  sandy  and  poor,  while  the  tops  of  the  nills  are  frequently 
highly  productive.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  the  country  is  so  rocky  as  to 
be  difficult  of  cultivation;  but,  when  the  stones  are  removed,  the  soil 
yields  excellent  crops. 

The  portion  of  Nova  Scotia  best  adapted  to  agricultural  pursuits  is 
its  northeastern  section;  which  rests  upon  the  sandstones  and  other 
rocks  of  the  coal  formation.  Its  most  valuable  portion  is  upon  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  where  there  are  deep  and  extensive  deposites  of  rich 
alluvial  matter,  thrown  down  by  the  action  of  the  extraordinary  tides 
of  this  extensive  bay.  These  deposites  have  been  reclaimed  from  the 
sea  by  means  of  dikes ;  and  the  **  diked  marshes,"  as  they  are  termed* 
are  the  richest  and  most  wonderfully  prolific  portions  of  British  North 
America.  Nothing  can  exceed  their  enduring  fertility  and  fruitfulness. 
to  which  theie  seelns  no  reasonable  limit. 

The  highest  land  in  Nova  Scotia  is  Ardoise  hill,  which  is  only  810 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  navigation  returns  of  Nova  Scotia  present  the  following  stat^ 
ment  of  the  ships  inward  and  outward  m  1849  and  1860,  as  the 
aggregate  of  all  the  ports  in  the  colony. 


Countries. 

Inward  in  1849. 

Ootwaid  in  1849. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tods. 

Orifitt^BriUSn 

176 
1,770 
2,806 

887 

75,843 
123,064 
250,974 

26,685 

183 
1,930 
2,606 

102 

77,174 

148,777 

247,154 

9,749 

TMMi  ffok>nlM 

United  BtatM 

Foreign  States _ 

Total 

6,039 

485,586 

4,821 

482,864 

Sesmsn:  Inwsid,  34,210;  ovtvud,  d2,37& 

The  following  is  a  return  of  shipping  for  1860 : 


Cdonftrias. 

Inward. 

Outward. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

GroAt  BntsBin. .  •  •  •  ••••  ••••  .»•• 

British  eolonies 

139 
1,963 
2,896 

254 

65,864 
136,992 
281,340 

25,509 

164 
2,184 
2,505 

157 

71,589 
167,915 
245,726 

15,907 

United  Ststos 

Foreign  States •«.. 

Total •..•• 

5,265 

509,705 

5,102 

501,237 

SeauMi:  inwaid,  34,475;  ovftvaid,  32,136L 
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.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Nova  Scotia  in 
the  years  1849  and  1850  is  thus  stated : 


' 

In  1849. 

In  1860. 

"■ 

Imports. 

Exports 

Imports. 

• 

Exports. 

OnwtFritdn.T  T,w ..., .... 

•1,489,615 

68,350 
858,165 

88,095 

1,764,785 

727,840 

•860,785 

951,375 
480,140 
84,090 
894,425 
253,980 

•1,892,080 

73,115 
1,198,605 

814,955 
1,612,575 

295,815 

•268,945 

1, 179. 500 

634,190 

53.596 

Brittth  ooloniei— 

Weft  Indiet..... 

North  America 

£li0wbere  .•...•••... 

United  Sutet 

988.065 

IV>reiffa  States 

838.045 

Total 

4,984,190 

8,804,735 

5,281,065 

3.356.430 

The  following  return  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  all  articles,  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  imported  into  the 
colony  ot  Nova  Scotia  during  the  year  1850»  as  also  the  rate  and  amount 
of  du^  paid  thereon : 


Artioles. 


Apples Iwrrels.. 

Batter ewt ... 

Boof  ••••  ••••••••  •••-••do.... 

Crackers do.... 

Cloeks number.. 

Clocks do 

Candles pounds.. 

Csndles do.... 

Cheese..... .... ......ewt... 

Chocolate pounds.. 

Flour.... barrels.. 

Hams ewt. .. 

Leather  (sole) pounds.. 

Leather  (upper) do.... 

Lard. •.•.••.•••.••.•..  ewt . • . 

Onions do.... 

Pork....  •..••...  ......do.... 

Bom gallons.. 

Sugar  (cnisbed) ...ewt... 

Sugar  (refined) do.... 

Tobacco pounds.. 

Articles  paying  3}  per  cent .... 
Articles  paying  6}  per  cent .... 
Articles  paying  10  per  cent .... 
Articles  paying  20  per  eent .... 


Total. 


Quantitf. 


211 


6 

159 

141 

9 

96,138 

465 

107 

241 

62,801 

183 

54,914 

3»448 

380 

1,208 

8,330 

1,291 

44 

37 

948,540 


Value. 


f632 


31 

1,590 

352 

180 

3,267 

232 

1,253 

25 

314,455 

1,837 

8,008 

1,292 

3,805 

3,021 

24,730 

968 

450 

470 

46,601 

33,653 

210,847 

13,720 

1,621 


673,376 


Bate  of  duty— cter^ 
ling. 


4«.  per  barrel.... 

8f.  per  ewt 

6f.  per  ewt 

3s.  Ad»  per  owt... 

5s.  each 

10s.  each 

U.  per  pound — 
34.  per  pound... 

5s.  per  ewt , 

14.  per  pound.  •  • 
Is.  per  barrel.... 

9s.  per  ewt 

14.  per  pound. ... 
24.  per  pound... 

8s.Der  ewt 

2s.  64.  per  ewt.., 
6s.  per  pound/.. 
Is.  64.  per  gaUon 
10s.  per  ewt.. .. 
14s.  per  ewt.... 
114.  per  pound.. 

2}  per  eent 

6i  per  eent 

10  per  cent 

20  per  eent 


Total  dulf. 


#211 

53 

8 

132 

176 


544 


133 

ft 

15,722 

413 

1,143 

143 

761 

755 

4,996 

483 

111 

131 

7,766 

841 

13.177 

1,372 

323 


49,464 
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The  following  returns  give  an  abstract  of  the  trade  of  the  province 
of  Nova  Scotia  during  the  year  1861 :  * 

No.  1. — Return  thawing  the  ehipt  and  tonnage  inward^  and  the  value  of 
importi  into  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia^  during  the  year  1861. 


From  wbat  ooimiriet. 


Great  Britain «. 

BritiBh  North  American  eoUmiei 

Bridah  Weatlndiea 

United  Statei 

Foreign  Weat  Indiea 

Spain 

Coloniea  of  France  and  Spain. .. 

Foreign  Europe 

Portugal 

China 

Quemsey  and  Jenej 

St.  Pierre,  Newfoundland. ..... 

Foreign  Statea 

Total 


Yeaaela. 


Number. 


109 

1,249 

128 

1,480 

179 

12 

3 

3 

2 

3 

4 

44 

12 


3,228 


Toni. 


48,988 

82,613 

13,565 

209,304 

17,542 

3,497 

231 

736 

191 

487 

474 

3,183 

1,291 


382,102 


Value  of  iflH 
porta. 


$2,133,035 

1,022,415 

40,590 

1,390,965 

757,565 

16, 015 

2,580 

1,580 

13,880 

125,000 

21,606 

1,110 

1,410 


5,687,640 


No.  2. — Return  ehomng  the  ships  and  tonnage  outward^  and  the  value  of 

exports  from  Nova  Scotia,  during  the  year  1851. 


To  what  eountriea. 


Great  Britain..: 

British  North  American  coloniea 

British  West  Indiea.  I...... 

Guernsey  and  Jersey 

United  States  of  America 

Foreign  West  Indies 

Mauritius 

Spain 

Bataria - 

Pemambuoo 

Foreign  Europe 

Brazils  and  coloniea  of  Spain 

South  America..: 

French  North  America.  ...•..•.«.»••••• 
St.  Pierre 

Total • 


Vessels. 


Number. 


75 
1,258 

355 

1 

1,433 

104 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
5 
1 
18 

•   7 


3,265 


Traa. 


40,164 

96,153 

39,414 

206 

121,212 

10,008 

469 

189 

400 

203 

407 

604 

283 

928 

419 


311,069 


Value  of  ei- 
porta. 


•142,245 

1,316,996 

911,356 

13,200 

736,425 

304,080 

12,155 

8,265 


8,930 

16,460 

35,845 

1,906 

3,925 

925 


3,542»310 
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The  imports  and  exports  of  Nova  Scotia  for  1849, 1860,  and  1861 
are  shown  comparatively  as  follows : 


Imports. 
£^K»rt8. 


1849. 


1850. 


$4, 924, 190 
2,804,735 


$5, 281, 065 
3,356,430 


1851. 


$5,527,640 
3, 542, 310 


The  various  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture  of  the 
United  States  imported  into  Nova  Scotia  in  1861  were  of  the  estimated 
value  of  $886,940,  and  they  paid  provincial  duties  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  $64,727. 

The  principal  articles  of  colonial  produce,  growth,  and  manufacture, 
exported  to  the  United  States  of  America  in  1861  were  of  the  following 
description  and  value : 


Artidei. 


Coals 

FEili— Dried  cod... 
HAckerel... 

Salmon 

HerringB . . . 
Alewives ... 
Pickled  fish . 

oa... 

FreeitoDe 

Gypsani 

Hide* 

Lumber  and  plank. 

Oati 

Potatoes 

Bkina 

Wool *.,t 

Wood  and  bark. . . , 
Miscellaneoni 


Total. 


Qnantl^. 


47,375  ckaldroni 

5,571  quintals 

59,750  barreU 

4,444  barrels  and  238  boxes,  fresh. 

17,499  barrels 

1,490  barreli 

2,092  barrels 

603  casks  and  4,716  gallons 

955.tons 

40,592  tons 

2,422 , 

257,700  feet  and  466  pieces 

13,d77  boshels 

1,385 bushels  .-...-..-.. .... 

48  packages  ...  1  .'...*..  I .'.'..'.'.  1 .' . 

51  bales 

21,584  cords 


Value. 


f  145, 180 

13,800 

290„225 

46,245 

62,140 

3,875 

16,405 

11,715 

12,840 

28,145 

6,860 

2,815 

2,650 

1,580 

1,745 

2,040 

38,875 

17,930 


•705,046 


During  the  year  1851,  one  hundred  and  six  American  vessels,  of 
the  aggregate  burden  of  16,901  tons,  entered  inward  in  the  various 
ports  of  Nova  Scotia,  of  which  number  91  vessels,  13,032  tons,  cleared 
again  with  cargoes  for  the  United  States,  and  die  remaining  15  took 
cargoes  for  foreign  ports. 

The  number  of  vessels  owned  and  registered  in  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  on  the  31st  December,  1850,  is  thus  stated:  2,791  vessels, 
168,392  tons. 

The  fisheries  on  the  colonial  coasts  have  been  prosecuted  to  a  greater 
extent  by  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia,  except  Newfoundland,  than  by 
those  of  any  other  colony.  The  following  table,  compiled  from  official 
returns,  is  of  some  importance  at  this  time  to  the  fishing  interests  of  the 
United  States. 


*See  note,  end  of  Fart  IX. 
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The  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the  fisheries  of  Nova  Scotib,  in 
1851  was  812,  of  the  burden  of  43,333  tons,  manned  by  3,681  men, 
The  number  of  boats  engaged  was  5,161,  manned  by  6,713  men.  The 
number  of  nets  and  seines  employed  was  30,164.  The  catch  of  the 
season  was  as  follows : 

Dnr  fish 196,434  quintals. 

Salmon 1,669  barrels. 

Shad 3,536       " 

Mackerel 100,047       " 

Herrings 63,200      " 

Alewives 6,343      " 

Smoked  herring 15,409  boxes. 

The  total  value  of  the  above  products  of  the  fisheries  is  stated  at 
$869,080 ;  to  which  must  be  added  189,250  gaUons  of  fish  oil,  valued 
at  $71,016.  The  total  value  of  the  fisheries  undoubtedly  greatly  ex- 
ceeds a  million  of  dollars. 

The  census  taken  in  this  province  during  the  past  year  f  1851)  gives 
the  total  population  at  276,117  souls.  In  this  total  are  included  1,056 
Indians,  and  4,908  colored  persons. 

The  number  of  births  in  1850  was  8,120 ;  the  number  of  deaths 
S,802 ;  of  marriages  1,710. 

It  appears  that  there  are  in  the  province  1,096  schools,  with  an  ag- 
gregate of  31,354  scholars. 

The  religious  denominations  are  thus  classed :  • 

Church  of  England 36,482 

Roman  CathoUcs 69,634 

Presbyterians — ^Kirk  of  Scodand 18,867 

Presbjrtery  of  Nova  Scotia 28,767 

Free  Church  of  Scotland 25,280 

Baptists 42,243 

Methodists 23,596 

Congregationalists • 2,689 

Universalists , 680 

Lutherans 4,087 

Sandinians 101 

Quakers 188 

Other  denominations 3,791 

The  whole  numbe|:  of  churches  in  the  province  is  567.  The  number 
of  inhabited  houses  is  stated  at  41,453 ;  of  uninhabited  houses  2,028 1 
of  houses  building  2,347 ;  of  stores,  barns,  and  outhouses  52,758. 

The  probable  value  of  real  estate  is  stated  by  the  census  return  at 
$32,203,692. 

It  appears  that  there  are  in  Nova  Scotia  no  less  than  40,012  acres  of 
diked  knd.  This  is  chiefly  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Bay  of  Fundvi 
and  is  celebrated  for  its  enduring  fertility.  It  is  estimated  to  be  worth* 
on  the  average,  about  $60  per  acre.  The  quantity  of  improved  up- 
land is  stated  at  799,310  acres. 
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The  quantity  of  live  stock  is  thus  stated : 

Horses 28,789 

Neat  cattle : 156,867 

Milch  coWs 86,856 

Sheep 282,180 

Swine 51,533 

The  grain  and  other  crops,  in  1850,  were  as  follows: 

Wheat bushels..  297,167 

Barley do....  196,097 

Rye do 61,438 

Oats do 1,384,437 

Buckwheat do .  170,301 

Indian  com do. . . .  37,475 

Hay tons 287 ,  837 

Pease  and  beans bushels . .  21,638 

Grass  seed do. . . .  3,686 

Potatoes do 1,986,789 

Turnips do 467,127 

Other  roots do 32,325 

The  products  of  the  dairy,  in  1850,  are  stated  at  3,613,890  pounds 
of  butter  and  652,069  pounds  of  cheese. 

There  are  1,153  saw-mills  in  the  province,  which  employ  1,786 
men.  There  are  also  398  grist-mills,  which  employ  437  men.  There 
are,  besides,  10  steam*mills,  or  factories,  237  tanneries,  9  foundries, 
81  carding  and  weaving  establishments,  17  breweries  and  distilleries^ 
and  131  other  manufacturing  establishments  of  various  kinds. 

The  whole  quantity  of  coals  raised  in  the  province,  in  1850,  is  stated 
at  114,992  chaldrons.  There  were  28,603  casks  of  lime  burned  and 
very  nearly  three  millions  of  bricks  manufactured.  The  quantity  of 
gypsum  quarried  was  79,795  tons;  the  quantity  of  magle  sugar  made, 
110,441  pounds. 

THB    PORT  OF  HALIFAX. 

Latitude,  44^  39'  north;  longitude,  63^  36'  west;  magnetic  variation, 
15^  3'  west;  rise  and  fall  of  tide,  7  to  9  feet. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  harbor  of  Halifax  has  not,  perhaps,  a  superior 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  It  is  situate  nearly  midway  between  the 
eastern  and  western  extremities  of  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia,  and, 
being  directly  open  to  the  Atlantic,  its  navigation  is  but  rarely  impeded 
by  ice.  From  me  Atlantic  the  harbor  extends  inland  for  fifteen  miles, 
terminating  in  a  beautiful  land-locked  basin,  where  whole  fleets  may 
ride  in  good  anchorage. 

The  entrance  to  l£difax  harbor  is  well  lighted,  and  buoys  are  placed 
upon  all  the  shoals.  A  fine,  deep  channel  stretches  up  behind  Halifax, 
called  the  Northwest  Arm,  which  renders  the  site  of^  the  city  a  penin- 
sula. The  town  is  built  on  the  declivi^  of  a  hill,  which  rises  gradually 
firom  the  water's  edge;  its  length  is  more  than  two  miles,  and  breadth 
nearly  a  mile,  with  wide  streets  crossing  each  other  at  rig^t  angles. 
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As  the  port  at  Avbich  the  Cunard  mail*steamers  touch,  on  their 
voyages  to  and  from  Europe,  and  as  the  proposed  terminus  of  the  great 
railway  from  Quebec  to  the  Atlantic,  m  connexion  with  those  and 
other  steamers,  Halifax  bids  fair  to  become  a  place  of  very  consid- 
erable commercial  importance. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  its  trade  and  commerce,  at*  the  present 
time,  wiU  be  best  understood  by  the  tables  which  follow. 

The  value  of  imports  and  exports  at  the  port  of  Hali&x,  in  1860,  is 
thus  stated : 


Countries. 


Great  Britain ^ 

C  Wegt  Indies 

British  coloDies<  Brittsh  North  America 

(  Other  oolonies 

United  States  of  America 

Foreign  States 

Total 


Valne  of  im- 
ports. 


$1,675,150 

44,785 

9354200 

48,275 

1,109,000 

267,990 


4»0e0,400 


Value  of  ex- 
ports. 


t7S,780 
790,150 
194,780 
18,945 
469,000 
187,960 


1,663,615 


The  ships  inward  and  outward,  in  1850,  are  thus  stated : 


Inward. 

Ootwaid. 

Coontries. 

Sailing  vessels. 

Steam  vessels. 

Sailing  vessels. 

Steam  vessels. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Groat  Britain 

61 
587 
259 
174 

28,986 
36,619 
27,518 
18.081 

36 
42 
35 

24334 

7,798 
32,768 

17 
674 
169 

92 

2378 
51,659 
19,273 
10,408 

28 
43 
39 

32,354 

8;258 

36,249 

British  colonies 

United  States 

Foreign  States 

Total 

1.081  ,111  QAA 

113 

65,400 

952 

84,218 

110 

76361 

■»»»r^^^ 
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The  following  is  an  exhibit  of  the  various  descriptions  of  merchan- 
dise imported  into  Halifax  from  the  United  State?*  in  the  year  1650| 
with  the  value  of  each  description: 


Arttdet. 


Ale  and  porter 

Agricultural  implements. 

Bacon  and  hams 

Beef  and  pork 

Books  and  stationery  . . , 

Beans  and  pease 

Brandy 

Brooms 

Bread  and  biscuit 

Bran 

Butter 

Burning  fluid 

Corn -. 

Corn  meal 

Cordage 

Cotton  manufactures. . . 

Cocoa 

Candles 

Coffee 

Drugs  and  medicines . . . 

Wheat  flour 

Rye  flour 

Dried  fruit 

Fresh  fruit 

Glassware 

Hardware 

Hides 

Hemp 

Leather 

Leather  manufactures. . 

Lard 

Onions 

Rice 

Rum 

Sugar 

Soap 

Tallow 

Tar  and  pitch 

Tobacco 

Tea 

Vinegar 

Wheat 

Miscellaneous 


Yalve. 


$566 
136 
486 

36,170 

23,670 

716 

396 

4,460 

25fi05 
3,270 
1,040 
6,280 

21,400 

93,660 

17,086 

64,630 
2,766 
7,640 
6,620 

10,070 
224,060 

77,440 
7,370 
1,410 
3,266 

30,420 
4,316 
4,916 
7,180 
9,990 
2,386 
2,490 

11,070 
1,020 
6,290 
1,466 
4,780 
6,426 

76,786 
8,280 
1,406 

23,936 
106,270 


Total. 


938,986 


663 
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The  following  return  exhibits  the  number  of  ships,  and  their  tonnage, 
which  entered  inward  at  the  port  of  Halifax  dunng  the  year  1851,  as 
also  the  value  of  imports  by  such  vessels,  distinguishing  British  from 
foreign.  This  return  furnishes  a  good  general  idea  of  the  import  trade 
of  Halifax,  as  at  {(resent  existing: 


From  what  eountries. 


Yeneli. 


Great  Britain 

Bridflh  N.  American  colonies. 

British  West  Indies 

United  States 

St.  Kerre 

Foreign  West  Indies 

Spain 

Portugal 

Axores 

Hong  Kong 

Mexico 

Holland 

Total 


Number. 


97 

528 

101 

264 

4 

152 

9 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 


]»164 


Tons. 


53,920 

33,051 

ll,i366 

60,284 

216 

14,224 

2,157 

337 

548 

186 

113 

400 


176,802 


Yalne  of  imports. 


British. 


$1, 482, 095 

921,710 

45,075 


2, 448, 880 


Foreign. 


$193,255 

19,165 

1,450 

938,965 


Total  vahie. 


587,080 

29,555 

20,600 

2,470 

48,425 


5,550 


1,846,535 


$1,675,350 

940,875 

46,525 

938,985 


587,080 

29,555 

20,600 

2,470 

48,425 


5,560 


4,295,415 


The  Coal  Trade. 

Besides  its  staple  export  arising  from  the  fisheries,  the  province  of 
Nova  Scotia  also  sends  abroad  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  bitu- 
minous coaL 

A  notice  of  the  abundant  mineral  wealth  of  this  colony  is  given  in 
my  former  report  to  the  Treasury  Department,  published  by  order  of 
the  Senate ;  but  some  portions  of  this  it  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  at 
present,  in  order  to  point  out  clearly  the  existing  state  of  the  coal  trade 
of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  coal  mines  at  present  opened  and  worked  in  this  colony  are 
four  in  number.     They  are  as  follows : 

Ist.  The  Albion  mines,  near  Pictou,  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

2d  and  3d.  The  Sydney  and  Bridgeport  mines,  in  Cape  Breton. 

4th.  The  Cumberland  mines,  at  the  nead  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

The  mines  near  Pictou  are  about  eighty  miles  by  water  firom  the 
western  extremity  of  the  strait  of  Canso,  which  separates  Cape  Breton 
from  Nova  Scotia.  Here  there  are  ten  strata  of  coal ;  the  main  coal 
band  is  thirty-three  feet  in  thickness,  with  twenty-four  feet  of  good 
coal.  Out  of  this  only  thirteen  feet  is  fit  for  exportation;  the  remain- 
ing part  is  valuable  for  furnaces  and  foi^es. 

In  consequence  of  a  general  subsidence  of  the  ground,  to  the  extent 
of  six  feet,  over  all  the  old  workings,  new  pits  have  recently  been 
opened  at  the  Pictou  mines,  which  are  only  150  feel  deep ;  tlie  main 
coal  band  being  struck  at  a  higher  level  than  in  the  old  pits. 
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The  average  cost  of  mining  coals  here  is  thirty  cents  per  chaldron  f 
the  various  expenses  of  the  mines,  engines,  &c.,  increase  the  cost  of 
coals  at  the  pit  mouth  to  sixty-two  and  a  half  cents  per  ton.  The  cost 
of  screening,  transporting  to  the  loading-ground  by  railway — ^a  distance 
of  nine  miles — ^with  other  incidental  charges,  adds*  seventy-five  cents 
per  ton  to  the  cost  of  the  coals. 

The  shipping  season  commences  at  Pictou  about  the  first  of  May, 
and  continues  until  the  middle  of  November,  after  which  the  northern 
harbors  of  Nova  Scotia  are  firozen  up. 

At  Pictou,  coals  are  delivered  by  the  single  cargo,  at  three  dollars 
and  thirty  cents  per  chaldron.  Purchasers  of  one  thousand  chaldrons, 
or  more,  obtain  a  deduction  of  thirty  cents  per  chaldron.  The  slack, 
or  fine  coal,  is  delivered  on  board  at  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  chal- 
dron, with  a  discount  of  three  per  cent,  for  cash  payment. 

The  average  weight  of  a  chaldron  of  Pictou  coals  is  3,456  pounds. 
The  average  required  in  the  United  States  is  2,940  pounds  the  chal- 
dron. 

One  hundred  chaldrons  of  coals,  Pictou  measure,  are  equal  to  120 
chaldrons,  Boston  measure.  The  usual  fireight  from  Pictou  to  Boston 
is  $2  76  per  chaldron,  Boston  measure. 

Pictou  is  in  latitude  45^  41'  north ;  longitude  62®  40'  west ;  rise 
and  fall  of  tide  4  to  6  feet. 

The  Sydney  coal  field  occupies  the  southeast  portion  of  the  island 
of  Cape  Breton,  and  is  estimated  to  contain  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  of  workable  coal.  The  thickness  of  the  coa]-bed  worked  at 
Sydney  is  six  feet.  It  is  delivered  on  board  vessels,  after  being  trans- 
ported three  miles  by  railway,  to  the  loading-ground,  at  83  60  per 
chaldron,  with  the  same  deduction  to  large  purchasers  as  at  Pictou. 
This  coal,  as  a  domestic  fuel,  is  accounted  equal  to  the  best  Newcastle ; 
it  is  soft,  close-burning,  and  highly  bituminous. 

The  Bridgeport  mines  are  fifteen  miles  from  Sydney.  The  coal- 
seam  at  these  mines  is  nine  feet  thick,  and  contains  two  tliin  partings 
of  shale.  The  coal  is  of  excellent  quality,  of  the  same  description  bs 
at  Sydney,  and  not  at  all  inferior. 

The  coals  from  Cape  Breton  overrun  the  Boston  measure  firom  18  to 
20  per  cent. 

Sydney  is  in  latitude  46®  18'  north;  longitude  60®  9'  west;  rise 
and  fall  of  tide  6  feet. 

The  Cumberland  coal  mines  are  on  the  coast  of  Chignecto,  which 
forms  the  northeastern  termination  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  These  mines 
have  been  but  recently  opened.  The  seam  worked  is  about  four  and 
a  half  feet  in  thickness.  The  coal  is  bituminous,  but  is  alleged  to  con- 
tain more  sulphur  than  any  other  description  in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  principal  exportation  of  coals  from  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape 
Breton  is  to  ports  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  with  a  small 
quantity  to  New  York.  Many  American  vessels  in  this  trade,  espe- 
cially since  the  change  in  the  navigation  laws,  obtain  fi-eiffhts  for  Nova 
Scotia,  Newfoundland,  the  French  islands  of  St.  Peter,  Pnnce  Edward 
island,  and  the  New  Brunswick  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and 
load  with  coals  as  their  return  cargo. 

The  mean  price  of  Sydney  and  Pictou  coal  for  the  chaldron»  of  48 
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Dushelsy  weighing  3,750  (nominally  one  ton  and  a  quarter)  is  $3  10, 
which  is  equal  to  $2  32  per  chaldron  of  36  bushels.  The  freight  to 
Boston  is  $2  75  per  chaldron ;  the  duty  under  t^e  tariff  of  1840  (thirty 
per  cent,  ad  valorem)  is  seventy  cents  per  chaldron,  amounting  in  aM 
to  $5  77  per  chaldon.  To  this'  must  oe  added :  insurance,  two.  per 
cent. ;  and  conunission,  two  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  price  paia  in 
Boston  by  actual  consumers  for  this  same  coal  is  about  eight  dollars  per 
chaldron. 

Anthracite  coal  does  not  exist  in  any  of  the  colonies,  and  they  bid 
fair  to  become  consumers  of  Pennsylvania  anthracite,  the  importation 
of  which  has  already  commenced,  to  some  extent,  in  New  Brunswick 
for  steamboats  and  foundries.  Under  liberal  arranfi[ements  on  both 
sides,  the  consumption  of  anthracite  coals  would  greatly  increase  in  the 
colonics,  and  even  in  Nova  Scotia,  it  being  for  many  purposes  better 
fitted  and  more  economical  than  the  bituminous  coal  of  that  colony. 

The  following  return  shows  the  quantities  of  coal,  in  chaldrons^ 
shipped  to  the  United  States  from  the  different  mines  in  Nova  Scotia, 
in  me  years  1849  and  1850: 


Tean. 

FUstoo. 

Sydney. 

Joggina, 
(Cumberland.) 

*     Total 

Coane. 

Slack. 

Coane. 

Slaok. 

Coane. 

Slaok. 

Coane. 

Slaok. 

1849 

48,812 
61,496 

7,110 
6,03S 

12,090 
10,796 

1,210 
1,586 

403 
728 

61,305 
02,964 

8,320 
8,518 

I860 

The  foregoing  return  was  furnished  by  the  Hon.  S.  Cunard,  the 
general  agent  ibr  all  the  mines  of  Nova  Scotia.  No  return  has  been 
received  for  the  year  1851 ;  but  Mr.  Cunard  states  that  the  quantity 
fell  off  about  twelve  thousand  chaldrons  in  that  season. 


CAPS   BRETON. 


This  valuable  island  is  in  shape  nearly  triangular,  its  shores  in- 
dented, with  many  fine,  deep  harbors,  and  broken  with  innumerable 
coves  and  inlets. 

Cape  Breton  is  almost  separated  into  two  islands  by  the  ereat  inlet 
callea  the  Bras  D'Or,  which  enters  on  its  east  side,  facing  Newfound- 
land, by  two  passages  hereafter  described,  and  afterwards  spreading  out 
into  a  magnincent  sheet  of  water,  ramifies  in  the  most  singular  manner 
tluroughout  the  island,  rendering  every  part  of  its  interior  easily  ac- 
cessible. 

The  Bias  D'Or  (or  *' Arm  of  Gold")  creates  two  natural  divisions  in 
Cape  Breton,  which  are  in  striking  contrast;  the  northern  portion  being 
hign,  bold,  and  steep ;  \^hile  that  to  the  south  is  low,  intersected  by 
water,  diversified  with  moderate  elevations,  and  rises  gradually  firom 
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its  interior  shore  until  it  presents  abrupt  cliffs  toward  the  Atlantic 
ocean. 

The  whote  area  of  Cape  Breton  is  estimated  at  2,000,000  of  acres; 
its  population  somewliat  exceeds  50,000  souls. 

in  the  southern  division  of  Cape  Breton,  the  highest  land  does  not 
exceed  800  feet;  but  in  the  northern  division  the  highlands  are  higher, 
bolder,  and  more  continuous,  terminating  at  North  Cape,  which  is 
1,800  feet  in  height,  and  faces  Cape  Rayon  the  opposite  coast  of  New- 
foundland. Between  these  two  capes,  which  are  48  miles  apart,  is 
the  main  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  and  river  St.  Lawrence — a  pass  of 
great  importance. 

The  Bras  D'Or  appears  to  have  been  an  eruption  of  the  ocean, 
caused  by  some  earthquake  or  convulsion,  which  admitted  the  water 
within  the  usual  boundary  of  the  coast.  This  noble  sea-water  lake  is 
50  miles  in  length,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  20  miles.  The  depth 
of  water  varies  from  12  to  60  fathoms,  and  it  is  everywhere  secure  and 
navigable.  Sea-fisheries  of  every  kind  are  carried  on  within  the  Bras 
D'Or  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  as  also  a  salmon  fishery.  Quan- 
tities of  codfish  and  herrings  are  taken  on  this  lake  dunng  winter 
through  holes  cut  in  the  ice.  The  entrance  to  this  great  sea-lake  is  di- 
vided into  fwo  passages  by  Boulardrie  island ;  the  south  passage  is  23 
miles  long,  and  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  three  miles  wide;  but  it  is 
not  navigable  for  large  vessels,  owing  to  a  bar  at  its  month.  The  north 
passage  is  25  miles  long,  from  two  to  three  miles  wide,  with  a  fi^ee 
navigation,  and  above  60  fathoms  of  water.  The  shores  of  these  en- 
trances are  settled  by  Scotch  Highlanders  and  emigrants  from  the 
Hebrides,  who  prosecute  the  fisheries  in  boats  with  much  success. 
These  fisheries  are  most  extensive  and  valuable,  not  exceeded  in  any 
part  of  America;  but,  from  their  inland  position,  are  at  pesent  wholly 
maccessible  to  our  citizens,  who  have  never  yet  participated  in  them 
in  the  least  degree. 

In  several  of  the  lajge  bays  connected  with  the  Bras  D'Or,  the  large 
timber  ships  from  England  receive  their  cargoes  at  40  and  60  miles 
distance  from  the  sea.  The  timber  is  of  good  sixe,  and  of  exceUent 
quality. 

The  rich  coal  deposites  of  Cape  Breton  occupy^  not  less  than  120 
square  miles,  all  containing  available  seams  for  working  of  bituminous 
coal  of  the  best  quality. 

The  extensive  and  vnried  fisheries;  the  rich  deposites  of  the  finest 
coal,  with  the  best  iron  ore ;  the  superior  quality  ofthe  timber,  and  ex- 
traordinary facilities  and  conveniences  for  ship-building;  the  rare  ad- 
vantage of  inland  navigation,  bordered  by  good  land  for  agricultural 
Eurposes;  the  existence  also  of  abundant  salt  springs,  lofty  clifFs  ofthe 
est  gypsum,  and  the  finest  building  stone  of  all  kinds ;  with  the  geo- 
Sraphical  situation  of  the  island  as  the  key  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
le  position  which  commands  the  entire  commerce  and  fisheries  ofthe 
northeastern  portion  of  North  America — all  combine  to  render  Cape 
Breton  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  desirable  possessions  of 
British  North  America. 

The  possession  of  Cape  Breton  is  of  ihe  utmost  consequence  to  Great 
Britain.    The  naval  power  of  France,  it  is  well  known  and  admitted, 
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beg^ln  to  decline  from  the  time  that  nation  was  driven  out  of  the  North 
American  fisheries  by  the  conquest  of  Louisburg. 

It  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Jonn  MacGregor,  M.  P.,  late  secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  that  the  possession  of  Cape  Breton  would  be  more 
valuable  to  our  people,  as  a  nation,  than  any  of  the  British  West  India 
islands ;  and  that  if  it  were  once  obtained  by  them  as  a  fishing  station, 
and  a  position  to  command  the  surrounding  seas  and  neighboring  coasts, 
the  American  naw  might  safely  cope  wim  that  of  all  Europe. 

By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  France  ceded  to  England  the  coun- 
try called  "L'Acadie,"  now  known  as  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, but  reserved  to  itself  the  "Isle  Royale,"  since  called  Cape  Bre- 
ton. In  order  to  maintain  their  position  in  America,  the  French  took 
formal  possession  of  the  harbor  of  Louisburg  soon  after  this  treaty, 
and  in  1720  commenced  there  the  construction  of  the  fortress  of  that 
name,  so  well  known  and  celebrated  in  history.  Upon  this  fortress  the 
French  nation  expended  thirty  millions  of  livres — a  very  large  sum  in 
those  days.  It  was  captured  in  the  most  gallant  and  extraordinary 
manner  by  the  forces  of  New  England,  in  1745,  but  was  restored  to 
France  by  the  ti*eaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1747,  in  return  for  Madras. 
It  was  recaptured  by  the  British  and  colonial  forces  in  1758;  and  after 
the  treaty  of  1763,  by  .which  the  French  gave  up  all  their  North  Amer- 
ican possessions  to  England,  the  British  government  demolished  the 
fortifications  of  Louisburg,  at  an  expense  of  $50,000,  fearing  they 
might  fell  into  the  hands  of  some  hostile  power.  Since  then  the  famous 
harbor  of  Louisburg  has  been  deserted ;  although  previously — during 
its  occupation  by  the  French — it  exported  no  less  than  500,000  quintals 
of  cod  annually,  and  six  hundred  vessels,  of  all  sizes,  were  employed 
in  its  trade  and  fisheries. 

Cape  Breton  was  formally  annexed  to  Nova  Scotia,  by  royal  declar- 
ation, in  1763 ;  but  in  1784,  a  separate  constitution  was  granted  to  it, 
and  it  remained  under  the  management  of  a  lieutenant  governor,  coun- 
cil, and  assembly  until  1820,  when  it  was  re-annexed  to  Nova  Scotia. 

Owing  to  the  returns  of  trade  for  Cape  Breton  being  Aixed  up  with 
those  for  Nova  Scotia,  it  is  now  difficult  to  obtain  an  accurate  account 
of  the  value  of  its  products  annually. 

The  products  of  the  fisheries  of  Cape  Breton,  in  1847  and  1848^ 
were  as  follows: 

1847. — Dried  cod 41,364  quintals. 

Scalefish,  dried 14,948       « 

Pickled  fish — 

Mackerel 17,200  barrels. 

Herrings 2,985         " 

Salmon 335         " 

Other  pickled  fish 12,399        « 

Seal-skins .' 12,100  in  number. 

Oil  of  all  kinds 415  tuns. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  tbregoing  articles  was  $302,616. 
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1848.— Dried  cod 33,553  qniatals. 

Scalefish,  driedv 6,783      " 

Pi(^led  fisb — 

Mackecel.  1 14,050  bairels. 

HerriDgs 3,700         ** 

Salmon 296         " 

Other  pickled  fish 18,862        " 

Seal-skins 2,200  in  number* 

Oil  of  all  kinds^ 543  tuns. 

The  value  of  the  above  estimated  at  $282,772. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  above  gives  but  an 

imperfect  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  fisheries  at  Cape  Breton.    It  has 

been  ascertained  that,  from  the  portion  of  this  island  within  the  strait 

of  Canso,  the  following  quantities  of  fish  were  exported  in  the  year 

850: 

Codfish 28,570  quintals* 

Herrings 8,750  barrels. 

Spring  mackerel 51,600        „ 

Fall  mackerel 7,670       " 

No  returns  can  be  procured  from  the  northern  and  western  portions 
of  this  island,  the  fish  caught  near  which  being  generally  carried  direct 
to  market  firom  the  fishing-grounds  by  the  fishermen  themselves,  with- 
out reference  to  any  custom-house.  It  has  been  ascertained,  however, 
on  good  authority,  that  the  quantity  of  herrings  and  mackerel  caught 
and  cured  at  Cheticamp,  (the  western  extremity  of  Cape  Breton,)  dunng 
the  season  of  1851,  was  not  less  than  100,000  bairels. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  banks  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Breton  are  thickly 
covered  with  shell-fish,  and  consequently  are  the  best  feeding-grounds 
for  cod  found^ny where  in  those  seas ;  hence,  also,  the  superior  quality 
of  the  cod  cSTOght  and  cured  there. 

The  total  quantity  of  coals  raised  in  Cape  Breton,  and  sold  during  the 
year  1849,  amounted  to  24,960  chaldrons  (Newcastle  measure)  of  large 
coal  and  11,787  chaldrons  of  fine  coal ;  of  this  quantity,  12,090  chald- 
rons of  the  large  coal  and  1,210  chaldrons  of  fine  coai;we]:e  shipped 
to  the  UnitedStates  in  1849;  in  1850  the  quantity  shipped  to  the  United 
States  was  10,796  chaldrons  of  large  coal  and  1,586  chaldrons  of  fine 
coal. ' 

The  entries  and  clearances  of  trading  and  fishing  vessels  at  Cape 
Breton  in  1850  were  as  follows : 

Inipard  in  1850. 
At  Arichat — 

Yeiieli.  Tonf .  Yanelt.     Tou. 

From  England 2  349 

From  British  colonies 52  3,196 

From  United  States 98  8,105 

From  Foreign  States 5  1,663 

Total —       157     12,31 


N 
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At  Sydney — 

Yenels.    Tons.    TMsela.    Toni. 

From  England 6      1,869 

Froia  British  colonies 216  21,017 

From  United  States 104  10,956 

From  foreign  ports 26      1,616 

Totfid 361     36,348 

Whole  number  of  vessels  inward 608     47,661 

VeaeU  outward  in  I860. 
From  Arichat — 

Veuels.      Toot. 

To  Great  Britain 

To  British  colonies 48      2,961 

ToUnited  States 14     ^1,283 

Ta  foreign  States 4     *    633 

Total.. —       66       4,877 

From  Sydney — 

To  Great  Britain 6         837 

To  British  colonies ^ 217    20,616 

ToUnited  States T. 69      6,883 

To  foreign  States 48      3,712 

Total 339    31,691 

Whole  number  of  vessels  outward 406    36,468 


The  value  of  imports  and  exports  at  Cape  Breton,  in  1860,  is  thus 
stated  in  the  official  returns  made  to  Halifax : 

Imports — 

Ariehat.  Sydnej. 

From  Great  Britain $1,676  $18,336 

From  West  Indies 1,366         

From  British  North  America 23,686  16,860 

From  other  British  colonies 16,696         

From  United  States 4:i,380  13,646 

From  foreign  States 1,366  1,690 

86,946  .    60,630 


The   total  value  of  imports  into  Cape  Breton,    in  1860,    was 
$137,476. 
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Exports 


Arichat  Sjdnej. 

To  Great  Britain $10,850 

To  British  West  Indies $38,400  2,745 

To  British  North  America 38,620  119,265 

To  other  British  colonies 9,650 

To  United  States 36,335  44,470 

To  foreign  States 32,475  7,200 

154,480  184,530 


Total  value  of  exports  in  1850  was  $339,010. 

It  is  believed  that  the  foregoing  statements  do  not  give  a  correct  ac- 
count of  the  whole  import  and  export  trade  of  Cape  Breton,  as  much  is 
imported  and  sent  away  through  Halifax,  to  and  from  which  there  is  at 
all  times  an  extensive  coasting  trade.  But  sufficient  has  been  stated 
to  show  that  Cape  Breton  possesses  a  very  considerable  trade,  which 
might  be  very  largely  increased  with  our  country  under  a  system  of 
free  interchanges,  inasmuch  as  Cape  Breton  greatly  needs,  and  will 
always  continue  to  purchase,  many  products  of  the  united  States,  the 
quantity  being  limited  solely  by  the  power  of  paying  for  them  in  the 
produce  of  her  forests,  mines,  and  fisheries,  the  exports  from  which 
could  be  increased  very  consideral|||p'. 


SABLE    ISLAND. 


This  low,  sandy  island,  the  scene  of  numerous  and  melancholy 
shipwrecks,  lies  directly  in  the  track  of  vessels  bound  to  or  from  Eu- 
rope. It  is  about  eighty-five  miles  distant  from  Cape  Canso.  Its  length 
is  about  twenty-five  miles,  by  one  mile  and  a  quarter  in  width,  shaped 
like  a  bow,  and  diminishing  at  either  end  to  an  accumulation  of  loose 
white  sand,  being  little  more  than  a  congeries  of  hard  banks  of  the  same. 
The  sum  of  $4,000  annually  is  devoted  to  keeping  a  superintendent 
from  Nova  Scotia,  with  a  party  of  men,  provided  with  provisions  and 
other  necessaries,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  shipwrecked  mariners,  of 
whatever  nation,  who  may  be  cast  upon  its  shores. 

Of  late  years  it  has  been  found  that  mackerel  of  the  finest  quality  can 
be  taken  in  great  abundance,  quite  close  to  the  shores  of  Sable  island, 
during  the  whole  of  every  fishing  season ;  and  this  fishery  is  every  year 
becoming  of  greater  importance.  Several  of  our  enterprising  fishermen 
have  found  their  way  there  of  late,  in  schooners  of  about  ninety  tons,  and 
have  succeeded  very  well. 

By  observations  of  Captain  Bayfield,  R.  N.,  the  well  known  marine 
u  rveyor,  made  in  the  autumn  of  1851,  the  eastern  extreme  of  this 
siand  has  been  found  to  be  in  latitude  43^  59'  north,  and  longitude 
69^  45'  59"  west.  Two  miles  of  the  west  end  of  the  island  have  been 
washed  away  since  1828.  This  reduction,  and  consequent  addition  to 
the  western  bar,  is  reported  to  have  been  in  operation  since  1811,  and 
seems  likely  to  continue.  There  has  been  no  material  change  in  the 
east  end  of  the  island  within  the  memory  of  any  one  acquainted  with  iL 

The  western  bar  may  be  safely  apuproached  by  the  lead,  from  any 
direction,  with  common  precaution.    The  length  of  the  northeast  bar, 
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it  is  said  by  Captain  Bayfield,  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  ;  but  still, 
it  is  a  most  formidable  danger.  Its  real  length  is  fourteen  iriiles  only, 
instead  of  twenty-eight,  as  heretofore  reported.  For  thirteen  miles  from 
the  land  it  has  six  fathoms  of  water,  with  a  line  of  heavy  breakers  in 
bad  weather;  in  the  fourteenth  mile  there  is  ten  fathoms  of  water,  and 
not  far  from  theextremity  of  the  bar  170  fathoms,  so  that  a  vessel  going 
moderately  &st  might  be  on  the  bar  in  a  few  minutes  after  in  vain 
trying  for  soundings. 

Captain  Bayfield  has  recommended  to  the  government  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia to  establish  a  light-house  on  the  east  end  of  this  island,  and  measures 
are  now  in  progress  for  its  erection. 

Sable  island  lies  eighty  miles  to  the  southward  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  gulf-stream.  Throughout  nearly  its 
whole  length  of  twenty-five  miles,  Sable  island  is  covered  with  natural 

grass  and  wild  pease,  sustaining,  by  its  spontaneous  production,  five 
undred  head  of^wild  horses,  and  many  cattle. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Howe,  Principal  Secretary,  of  Nova  Scotia,  visited  this 
island  in  1860,  and  reported  favorably  as  to  the  extent  and  value  of  the 
fishery  upon  its  coast.  The  superintendent  informed  Mr.  Howe  that,  a 
few  days  before  his  arrival,  the  mackerel  crowded  the  coast  in  such  num- 
bers that  they  almost  pressed  each  other  upon  the  sands.  Mr.  Howe 
himself  saw  an  unbroken  school,  extending  from  the  landing  place  for  a 
mile,  within  good  seining  distance,  besides  other  schools  at  various  points, 
indicating  the  presence,  in  the  surrounding  seas,  of  incalculable  wealth. 

It  is  believed  that  a  sood  boat  fishery  for  cod  might  be  carried  on  here. 
Seals  are  numerous  aU  around  the  island,  being  very  little  disturbed. 

Hitherto  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  which  this  island  belongs, 
has  not  permitted  any  fishing  establishments  to  be  set  up  upon  it.  It 
has  been  feared  that  discipline  would  not  be  maintained  at  the  govern- 
ment establishment  for  the  relief  of  shipwrecked  mariners,  if  persons 
not  under  the  control  of  the  superintendent  were  allowed  to  land  upon 
the  island,  and  that  the  obligations  of  humanity  might  be  disregarded 
by  mere  voluntary  setders,  or  that  the  temptation  to  plunder  the  unfor- 
tunate might  prove  too  strong  to  be  resistea  by  such  a  population  when 
the  hand  of  authority  was  withdrawn. 

The  natives  of  Nantucket,*  if  permitted,  would  soon  build  havens 
and  breakwaters  at  Sable  island,  and  make  what  is  now  but  a  dreaded 
sand  bank  amid  the  solitudes  of  the  ocean,  a  cultivated  centre  of  mechani- 
cal and  maritime  industry ;  and,  as  population  increased,  employment 
would  be  found  for  the  hardy  race  which  this  stem  nursery  would 
foster  and  train,  to  draw  wealth  firom  the  deep. 

*  A  writer  in  that  Taliiable  work,  Hunt's  Merchants*  Magazine,  thus  describes  Nantucket, 
which,  in  manj  respects,  is  very  similar  to  Sable  island : 

"  Nav TuoKXT — ^A  small  crescent  of  pebbly  soil,  Just  lifbinff  itself  aboTC  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
sarrounded  by  a  belt  of  roaring  breakers,  and  destitute  of  all  shelter  from  the  stormy  blasts 
which  sweep  orer  it,  there  is  nothing  about  it  *but  doth  suffer  a  sea  change.'  Its  inhabttanta 
know  hardly  anything  but  of  the  sea  and  sky.  Bocks,  mountains,  trees,  and  rivers,  and  the 
bright  verdure  of  the  earth,  are  names  only  to  them,  which  have  no  particular  significuice. 
They  read  of  these  as  other  people  read  of  angels  and  demi-gods.  There  may  be  such  things, 
or  there  may  not.  But,  dreary  and  desolate  as  their  island  may  seem  to  others,  it  realizes 
their  ideal  of  what  the  world  should  be ;  and  probably  they  dream  that  Paradise  is  just  such 
another  place— a  duplicate  island,  where  every  wind  that  blows  wafti  the  spray  of  Uie  sea  in 
ibeirfiMses!" 
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PART   VIII 


THE  ISLAND  COLONY  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND,  INCLUDING  LABRADOR. 

In  order  that  a  correct  opinion  may  be  formed  as  to  the  natural  re- 
sources and  capabilities  c^  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  euid  the  value 
of  its  fisheries,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  brief  notice  of  the  geo- 

graphical  position. and  physical  conformation  of  that  island.    A  brief 
escription  will  also  be  given  of  the  Labrador  coast,  which  now  forms 
part  of  the  government  of  this  colony. 

Newfoundls^nd  lies  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  entrance  into  the  Gull 
of  St.  Lawrence.  From  Canada  it  is  separated  by  the  Gulf;  its  south- 
west point  approaches  Cape  Breton  within  about  46  miles;  to  the 
north  and  northwest  are  the  shores  of  Labrador,  from  which  it  is 
divided  by  the  Strait  of  Belleisle ;  its  eastern  side  is  washed  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  Its  form  is  somewhat  triangular,  but  without  any  ap- 
proach to  regularity,  .each  of  its  sides  being  broken  into  numerous 
bays,  harbors,  creeks,  and  estuaries.  Its  circuit  is  not  much  less  than 
one  thousand  miles.  Its  width  at  the  widest  part  between  Cape  Itay 
and  Cape  Bonavista  is  about  300  miles ;  its  extreme  length  fi-om  Cape 
Race  to  Griguet  bay  is  about  four  hundred  and  nineteen  miles, 
measured  on  a  curve  through  the  centre  of  the  island. 

From  the  sea,  Newfoundland  has  a  wild  and  sterile  appearance, 
which  is  anything  but  inviting.  Its  general  character  is  that  of  a  rugged, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  a  barren  country.  Hills  and  valleys  continually 
succeed  each  other,  the  former  never  rising  into  mountains,  and  the 
latter  rarely  expanding  into  plains. 

The  hills  are  of  various  characters,  forming  sometimes  long,  flat-topped 
ridges,  and  being  occasionally  round  and  isolated,  with  sharp  peaks 
and  craggy  precipices.  The  valleys  also  vary  from  gently  sloping  de- 
pressions to  rugged  and  abrupt  ravines.  The  sea-clins  are  for  the  most 
part  bold  and  lofty,  with  deep  water  close  at  their  foot.  Great  boulders* 
or  loose  rocks,  scattered  over  the  country,  increase  the  general  roughness 
of  its  appearance  and  character.  This  uneven  surface  is  covered  by 
three  difierent  kinds  of  vegetation,  forming  districts,  to  which  the  names 
of  "woods,"  "marshes,"  and  "barrens,"  are  respectively  assigned. 

The  woods  occupy  indifferently  the  sides,  and  even  the  summits,  of 
the  hills,  the  valleys,  and  the  lower  lands.  They  are  generally  found, 
however,  clothing  the  sides  of  hills,  or  the  slopes  of  valleys,  or  wherever 
there  is  any  drainage  for  the  surplus  water.  For  the  s€une  reason, 
probably,  they  occur  in  greatest  abundance  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea- 
coast,  around  the  lakes,  and  near  the  rivers,  if  the  soiFand  other  circum- 
stances be  also  lavorable. 

The  trees  of  Newfoundland  consist  principally  of  pine,  spruce,  fir, 
larcbf  (or  hackmotac,)  and  birch ;  in  some  districts  the  mountain  ash, 
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the  alder,  the  aspen,  and  a  few  others,  are  also  found.  The  character 
of  the  timber  varies  greatly,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sub-soil  and 
the  situation.  In  some  parts,  where  the  woods  have  been  undisturbed 
by  the  axe,  trees  of  fair  girth  and  height  may  be  found.  These, 
however,  are  scattered,  or  occur  only  in  small  groups.  Most  of 
the  wood  is  of  small  and  stunted  growth,  consisting  chiefly  of  fir 
trees,  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  about  three  or  four 
inches  in  diameter.  These  commonly  grow  so  close  together  that  their 
twigs  and  branches  interlace  from  top  to  bottom ;  and  lying  indiscrimi- 
nately among  them  are  innumerable  old  and  rotten  stumps  and  branphes, 
or  newly-fallen  trees.  These,  with  the  young  shoots  and  brush-wood, 
form  a  tangled  and  often  impenetrable  thicket. 

Embosomed  in  the  woods,  and  covering  the  valleys  and  lower  lands, 
are  found  open  tracts,  which  are  called  "  marshes."  These  marshes  are 
not  necessarily  low  or  even  level  land,  but  are  frequently  at  a  consider- 
able height  above  the  sea,  and  have  often  an  undulated  surface.  They 
are  open  tracts,  covered  with  moss,  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  several 
feet.  This  moss  is  green,  soft,  and  spongy ;  it  is  bound  together  by 
straggling  grass,  and  various  marsh  plants.  The  surface  is  very  uneven, 
abounding  in  little  hillocks  and  holes,  the  tops  of  the  hillocks  having 
often  dry,  crisp  moss  upon  them.  A  boulder  or  small  crag  of  rock 
occasionally  protrudes,  covered  with  red  or  white  lichens,  and  here  and 
there  is  a  bank,  on  which  the  moss  has  become  dry  and  yellow.  The 
contrast  of  these  colors  with  the  dark  velvety  green  of  the  wet  moss, 
often  gives  a  peculiarly  rich  appearance  to  the  marshes.  This  thick 
coating  of  moss  is  precisely  like  a  great  sponge  spread  over  the  country. 
At  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  spring  it  becomes  thoroughly  saturated 
with  water,  which  it  long  retains,  and  which  every  shower  of  rain  con- 
tinually renews.  Numerous  small  holes  and  pools  of  water,  and  in  the 
lower  parts,  small  sluggish  brooks  or  guUeys,  are  met  with  in  these 
tracts  ;  but  the  extreme  wetness  of  the  marshes  is  due  almost  entirely 
to  the  spongy  nature  of  the  moss,  the  slope  of  the  ground  being  always 
nearly  sufficient  for  surface  drainage ;  and  when  the  moss  is  stripped 
off,  dry  ground  or  bare  rock  is  generally  found  beneath. 

The  "  barrens"  of  Newfoundland  are  those  districts  which  occupy 
the  summits  of  the  hills  and  ridges,  and  other  elevated  and  exposed 
tracts.  They  are  covered  with  a  thin  and  scrubby  vegetation,  consist- 
ing of  berry-bearing  plants  and  dwarf  bushes  of  various  sorts.  Bare 
patches  of  gravel  and  boulders,  and  crumbling  fragments  of  rock,  are 
frequently  met  with  upon  the  "  barrens,"  which  generally  are  altogether 
destitute  of  vegetable  soil. 

These  different  tracts  are  none  of  them  of  any  great  extent;  woods, 
marshes,  and  barrens  frequently  alternating  wim  each  other  in  the 
course  of  a  day's  journey. 

In  describing  the  general  features  of  the  country  one  of  the  roost  re- 
markable must  not  be  omitted,  namely,  the  immense  abundance  of 
lakes  of  all  sizes,  which  are  indiscriminately  called  **  ponds*"  These 
are  found  everywhere,  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  not  only  in 
the  valleys  but  on  the  higher  lands,  and  even  in  the  hollows  of  the  sum** 
mits  of  the  ridges,  and  the  very  tops  of  the  hills. 

They  yaty  in  size  from  pools  of  My  yards  in  diameter  to  lakes  op^ 
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wards  of  thirty  miles  long,  and  four  or  five  miles  acro&a.  The  number 
of  those  which  exceed  two  miles  in  extent  must,  on  the  whole,  amount 
to  several  hundreds,  while  those  of  smaller  size  are  absolutely  count- 
less. 

Taken  in  connexion  with  this  remarkable  abundance  of  lakes,  the 
total  absence  of  anything  which  can  be  called  a  navigable  river  is  at 
first  sight  quite  anomalous.  The  broken  and  generally  undulated  char- 
acter of  the  country  is  no  doubt  one  cause  of  the  absence  of  large 
rivers.  Each  pond,  or  small  set  of  ponds,  communicates  with  a  valley 
of  its  own,  down  which  it  sends  an  insignificant  brook,  that  pursues 
the  nearest  course  to  the  sea.  The  chief  cause,  however,  both  of  the 
vast  abundance  of  ponds  and  the  general  scantiness  of  the  brooks,  and 
smallness  of  the  extent  of  each  system  of  drainage,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  great  coating  of  moss  that  is  spread  over  the  country.  On  any 
great  accession  of  moisture,  either  from  rain  or  melted  snow,  the  chief 
portion  is  absorbed  by  this  large  sponge ;  the  remainder  fills  the  numer- 
ous ponds  to  the  brink,  while  only  some  portion  of  the  latter  runs  off 
by  the  brooks.  Great  periodical  floods,  which  would  sweep  out  and 
deepen  the  river  channels,  are  almost  impossible ;  while  the  rivers  have 
not  power  at  any  time  to  breach  the  barriers  between  them,  and  unite 
their  waters.  In  dry  weather,  when  fi-om  evaporation  and  drainage 
the  ponds  be^  to  shrink,  they  Sre  supplied  by  the  slow  and  gradual 
drainage  of  the  marshes,  where  the  water  has  been  kept  as  in  a  reser- 
voir, to  be  given  off  when  required. 

The  quantity  of  ground  covered  by  fresh  water  in  Newfoundland 
has  been  estimated,  by  those  acquainted  with  the  country,  at  one-third 
of  the  whole  island,  and  this  large  proportion  will  not  probably  be 
found  an  exaggeration.  The  area  of  Newfoundland  is  estimated  at 
23,040,000  acres. 

LABRADOR. 

Of  the  coast  of  Labrador  less  is  known  than  of  the  island  of  New- 
foundland, to  the  government  of  which  it  was  re-annexed  in  1808, 
having  for  some  time  previously  been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Canada. 
It  may  be  said  to  extend  fipom  the  fiftieth  to  the  sixty-first  degree  of 
north  latitude,  and  fi*om  longitude  56o  west,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  78^, 
on  Hudson's  bay.  It  has  a  seacoast  of  about  100  miles,  and  is  fre- 
quented, during  the  summer  season,  by  more  than  20,000  persons. 

This  vast  country,  equal  in  extent  to  France,  Spain  and  Germany, 
has  a  resident  population  of  between  8,000  and  10,000  souls,  including 
the  Esquimaux  and  Moravians. 

The  climate  is  very  severe,  and  the  summer  of  exceedingly  short 
duration.  It  is  believed  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  does 
not  exceed  the  freezing-point.  The  ice  does  not  usually  leave  the 
coast  before  June ;  and  young  ice  begins  to  form  again  on  the  pools 
and  sheltered  small  bays  in  September,  when  frosts  are  very  frequent 
at  ni£[ht.  Situate  in  a  severe  and  ffloomy  climate,  and  producing  noth- 
ing that  can  support  human  life,  this  is  one  of  the  most  barren  and 
desolate  countnes  in  the  world.  But,  as  if  in  compensation  for  the 
sterility  of  the  land,  the  sea  in  its  vicinity  teems  with  fish.  There 
would  be  Ktde  inducement  to  visit  the  desolate  coast  of  Labrador  but 
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for  its  most  valuable  and  prolific  fisheries,  which  excite  the  enterprise 
and  reward  the  industiy  of  thousands  of  hardy  adventurers  who  annu* 
ally  visit  its  rugged  shores. 

In  general,  the  main  land  does  not  exceed  the  height  of  five  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  often  much  lower,  as  are  all  the 
islands,  excepting  Great  and  Little  Mecatina.  The  main  land  and 
islands  arc  of  granitic  rock,  bare  of  trees,  excepting  at  the  heads  of 
bays,  where  small  spruce  and  birch  trees  are  met  with  occasionally. 
When  not  entirely  bare,  the  main  land  and  islands  are  covered  with 
moss  or  scrubby  spruce  bushes;  and  there  are  many  ponds  of  dark 
bog-water,  frequented  by  water-fowl  and  flocks  of  the  Labrador  curlew. 

The  main  land  is  broken  into  inlets  and  bays,  and  fringed  with  islands, 
rocks,  and  ledges,  which  frequently  rise  abruptly  to  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  surface,  from  depths  so  great  as  to  affi>rd  no  warning  by  the  lead. 
In  some  parts,  the  islands  and  rocks  are  so  numerous  as  to  form  a 
complete  labyrinth,  in  which  nothing  but  small  egging  schooners  or 
shallops  can  find  their  way. 

But  although  the  navigation  is  everywhere  more  or  less  intricate, 
yet  there  are  several  harbors  fit  for  large  vessels,  which  may  be  safely 
entered,  with  proper  charts  and  sailing  directions. 

The  Strait  of  BeUeisle,  which  separates  Newfoundland  firom  Labra- 
dor, is  about  fifty  miles  long,  and  twelve  broad.  It  is  deep,  but  is  not 
considered  a  safe  passage  usually,  owing  to  the  strong  current  which 
sets  through  it,  and  the  want  of  harbors.  There  are  no  harbors 
on  that  part  of  the  Newfoundland  coast  which  faces  this  strait ;  and 
those  on  the  Labrador  coast  are  not  considered  safe,  except  the  havens 
near  the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  the  strait. 

During  the  winter  months  the  resident  population  of  Labrador  does 
not  exceed  eight  hundred  souls  of  European  descent.  Many  of  the 
white  men  have  intermarried  with  the  Indians.  The  few  widely-scat- 
tered families  reside  at  the  establishments  for  seal  and  salmon-fishing, 
and  for  fur-trading.  Seals  and  salmon  are  very  plentifiil ;  the  latter 
are  of  a  larger  and  better  description  than  those  taken  on  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland. 

The  furs  of  Labrador  are  very  valuable.  There  are  four  kinds  of 
foxes;  with  otters,  sables,  beavers,  lynxes,  black  and  white  bears, 
wolvesy  deer,  (caribou^  ermine,  hares,  and  several  other  small  animals, 
all  bearing  fur  of  the  best  description.  The  Canadian  partridge,  and 
the  ptarmigan,  or  willow  grouse,  are  also  plentiful. 

A  number  of  small  schooners  or  shallops,  of  about  twenty-five  tons, 
are  employed  in  what  is  termed  the  "egging  business."  The  eggs 
that  are  most  abundant  and  most  prized  are  those  of  the  murr;  But 
the  eggs  of  puffins,  gannets,  gulls,  eider  ducks,  and  cormorants,  are 
also  collected.  Halifax  is  the  principal  market  for  these  eggs,  but  they 
have  been  also  carried  to  Boston,  and  other  ports.  One  vessel  of  25 
tons  is  said  to  have  cleared  $800  by  this  egging  business  in  a  &vor- 
able  season. 
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THB  COP-FISHBRT* 

In  Newfoundland  ihe  term  "fish"  is  generally  understood  to  mean 
codfish,  that  being  the  great  staple  of  the  island*  Every  other  descrip- 
tion of  fish  is  designated  by  its  particular  name. 

The  cod-fishery  is  either  prosecuted  in  large  vessels  in  the  open  sea, 
upon  the  Grand  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  or  else  in  boats  or  shallops 
near  the  coast  of  the  island ;  and  these  modes  of  fishing  are  respect- 
ively designated  the  "  bank  fishery,"  and  the  "  shore  fishery." 

The  Grand  Bank  is  the  most  extensive  sub-marine  elevation  yet 
discovered.  It  is  about  six  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  in  some 
places  five  degiees,  or  two  hundred  miles,  in  breadth.  The  soundings 
on  it  are  from  twetty-five  to  ninety-five  fathoms.  The  bottom  is  gen- 
erally covered  with  shell-fish.  It  is  fi'equented  by  immense  shoals  of 
small  fish,  most  of  which  serve  as  food  for  the  cod.  Where  the  bottom 
is  principally  of  sand,  and  the  depth  of  water  about  thirty  fathomst 
cod  are  found  in  greatest  plenty ;  on  a  muddy  bottom  cod  are  not  nu- 
merous. The  best  fishing  grounds  on  the  Grand  Bank  are  between 
latitude  42^  and  46^  north. 

Those  perpetual  fogs  which  hang  over  the  Banks,  and  hover  near  the 
southern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  coast  of  Newibundland,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  caused  by  the  tropical  waters,  swept  onward  by  the  Gulf 
stream,  meeting  with  the  icy  waters  carried  down  by  the  influence  of 
the  northerly  and  westerly  winds  from  the  Polar  seas.  This  meeting 
takes  place  on  the  Grand  Bank.  The  difl^erence  in  the  temperature  of  the 
opposing  currents,  and  in  their  accompanying  atmospheres,  produces 
both  evaporation  and  condensation,  and  hence  the  continual  fog. 

The  cod-fishery  on  the  Grand  Bank  began  a  few  years  after  the 
discovery  of  Newfoundland.  In  1502,  mention  is  made  of  several 
Portuguese  vessels  having  commenced  tliis  great  fishery.  In  1617, 
when  the  first  Enghsh  fishing  vessels  appeared  on  the  Banks,  there 
were  then  on  the  fishing  ground  no  less  than  fifty  Spanish,  French, 
cmd  Portuguese  ships,  engaged  in  the  fisheries. 

The  great  value  of  this 'fishery  was  not  fully  appreciated  by  the 
English  until  about  1618.  In  twelve  years  after,  tnere  were  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  from  Devonshire  alone  engaged  in 
it.  At  that  period  England  began  to  supply  the  Spanish  and  Italian 
markets,  and  then  a  rivalry  in  the  fishery  sprang  up  oetween  the  Eng- 
lish and  French.  Its  importance  to  England  was  manifested  by  the 
various  acts  of  ParUament  which  were  passed,  and  the  measures 
adopted  for  its  regulation  and  protection.  Ships  of  war  were  sent 
to  convey  the  British  fishing  vessels,  and  protect  them  while  prosecu- 
ting the  fishery.  In  1076,  some  of  the  targe  vessels  engaged  in  the 
Bank  fisheiy  carried  twenty  guns,  eighteen  small  boats,  and  from 
ninety  to  one  hundred  men.  This  arose  from  the  hostile  position  as- 
sumed by  France  with  reference  to  this  fishery.  The  English  fisher- 
men had  much  annoyance  and  trouble  from  those  of  France  ;  notwith- 
standing which,  the  British  Bank  fishery  continued  to  prosper. 

Owing  to  the  confusion  created  by  the  French  revolution  of  1792, 
their  bounties  on  die  Newfoundland*  fisheries  were  discontinued,  and 
they  immediately  fell  ofif  greatly.    In  1777|  no  less  than  20,000  French 
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seamen  were  employed  in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries ;  but  that  num- 
ber dwindled  down  to  3,397  in  1793. 

From  1793  to  1814,  the  British  fishery  at  Newfoundland  prospered 
greatly.  The  price  in  foreign  markets  was  very  high,  and  the  value 
of  fish  exported  from  Newfoundland  in  1814  was  estimated  at  nearly 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 

At  that  time  the  western  and  southern  "shore"  fishery  sprung  into 
importance,  and  offered  stronger  inducements  for  its  pursuit  by  Uie  in- 
habitants of  Newfoundland  than  the  Bank  fishery.  The  latter  was  then 
chiefly  carried  on  fit>m  St.  John,  and  to  a  limited  extent  from  Bay 
Bulls,  Cape  Broyle,  Termense,  Renews,  and  Trepassy.  It  was  pros- 
ecuted by  parties  from  the  west  of  England,  who  were  the  last  to 
abandon  it.  Their  *^  bankers,''  as  vessels  which  fish  on  the  Grand  Bank 
are  termed,  generally  carried  twelve  men,  whose  catch  for  the  season 
was  about  one  thousand  quintals  of  cod ;  yielding,  also,  about  four  tons 
of  oil  from  their  livers. 

After  the  peace  of  1814,  the  British  Newfoundland  fisheries  suddenly 
declined,  owing  to  the  competition  which  sprung  up  with  the  French 
fishermen,  and  our  own  citizens  engaged  in  the  business.  Many  of  the 
chief  merchants  of  Newfoundland  engaged  in  the  trade,  as  also  num- 
bers of  the  principal  fishermen,  were  wholly  ruined ;  and  it  is  stated, 
on  good  authority,  that  bills  of  exchange  on  England,  to  the  extent  of 
one  million  of  pounds  sterling,  were  returned  protested  in  the  years 
1815,  1816,  and  1817.  So  great  was  the  extent  of  the  depression  in 
the  British  fisheries  of  Newfoundland,  that  it  was  at  one  time  proposed 
to  remove  the  settled  population  from  the  island.  This,  however,  was 
not  carried  out,  temporary  measures  being  adopted  to  relieve  the  pres- 
sure which  bore  with  such  excessive  severity  upon  the  staple  trade  of 
the  country. 

The  bounties  granted  by  France  were  higher  even  then  than  at  pres- 
ent, and  were  so  arrangecl  as  to  exclude  all  fish  of  British  catch  from 
the  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  markets.  The  effect  of  this  has  been 
to  break  up  the  fishery  on  the  Grand  Bank  by  British  vessels,  alto- 
gether; and  that  fishery  is  now  prosecuted  solely  by  the  vessels  of 
France  and  of  the  United  States,  under  the  stimulus  of  bounties,  which 
have  never  been  given  to  this  fishery  by  the  British. 

THE    SHORE   FISHERY. 

The  inhabitants  of  Newfoundland  prosecute  the  shore  fishery  for  cod 
in  boats,  shallops,  and  schooners,  according  to  the  ability  of  those  who 
fit  them  out.  In  the  small  boats  the  fishery  is  pursued  on  the  coast  by 
the  poorer  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  who  generally  abandon  it  for  tlie 
large-boat  fishery  so  soon  as  they  acquire  sufficient  means.  In  the 
small  boats  the  people  are  confined  to  their  immediate  localities,  whether 
the  fishing  is  good  or  bad ;  with  the  larger  boats  they  can  avail  them- 
selves of  such  of  the  fishing  grounds  as  offer  the  greatest  induce- 
ments. 

A  fair  average  catch  for  small  boats  is  from  forty  to  fifty  quintals  per 
man  for  each  season ;  for  the  large  boats,  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
buintals  per  man.     The  expense  of  the  large  boats  is  about  fii'ty  per 
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cent,  beyond  that  of  the  others.  In  the  small  boats  there  are  two  men 
only,  and  sometimes  but  one ;  in  the  large  boats,  four  to  six  men. 

At  most  of  the  fishin£[  stations  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  the  cod* 
fishery  commences  early  in  June,  and  by  the  10th  of  August  may  be 
said  to  be  over,  for,  although  the  people  continue  it  for  two  months  lon- 
ger, the  proceeds  sometimes  fail  to  pay  even  the  expenses.  The  want 
of  other  employment  is  the  principal  reason  why  it  is  not  abandoned  in 
August.  On  some  parts  of  the  coast,  however,  the  cod-fishery  is  pur- 
sued with  much  success  during  the  whole  year. 

The  small  boats  land  their  catch  every  night,  when  the  fish  are  split 
and  salted  on  shore.  The  large  boats,  when  fishing  near  home,  generally 
land  their  catch  and  salt  it  in  the  same  way;  but  when  at  a  distance 
fi'om  home  they  split  and  salt  on  board  from  day  to  day,  until  they 
have  completed  their  fare.  Four  times  the  quantity  of  split  fish,  as 
compared  with  the  article  when  caught,  may  be  stowed  in  the  same 
space. 

The  "  shore  fishery  *'  is  the  most  productive,  both  of  merchantable 
fish  and  oil. 

The  cod-fishery  being  generally  the  most  certain  in  its  results,  has 
hitherto  been  followed  as  the  staple  and  prev€uling  fishery  at  New- 
foundland; while  the  seal,  the  herring,  the  salmon,  the  mackerel,  and 
the  whale  fisheries,  have  been  prosecuted  but  a  comparatively  short 
time,  and  to  a  limited  extent,  in  those  localities  where  they  were  first 
commenced.  They  are  considered  of  such  minor  importance  ^with  the 
exception  of  the  seal-fishery)  that  no  permanent  arrangements  nave  yet 
been  made  for  their  development  throughout  the  whole  fishing  season. 

THE  HERRING  FISHERY. 

Great  shoals  of  herrings  visit  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  in  the  early 
part  of  every  season  to  deposite  their  spawn,  when  a  sufficient  quantity 
for  bait  only  is  taken  by  the.  resident  fishermen.  On  the  southern  and 
western  ciiasts  of  Newfoundland,  however,  herrings  are  caught  to 
some  extent  for  exportation,  but  not  by  any  means  m  such  quantities 
as  might  be  expected,  considering  their  wonderful  abundance.  The 
inhabitants  do  not  pursue  the  herring  fishery  as  a  distinct  branch  of 
business:  so  many  as  are  required  by  themselves  for  bait  in  the  cod- 
fishery,  and  to  supply  the  French  "bankers,"  appear  to  be  about  the 
extent  of  the  quantity  taken  in  general.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  on 
the  south  and  west  coasts  of  Newfoundland  for  hundreds  of  barrels  of 
live  herrings  of  good  quality  to  be  turned  out  of  the  seines  in  which 
they  are  taken,  the  people  not  deeming  them  worthy  the  salt  and  the 
labor  of  curing. 

This  fishery  might  be  made  almost  as  productive  as  that  fo^  cod,  and 
perhaps  more  valuable,  by  the  adoption  of  an  improved  system  of  curing 
and  packing,  which  would  render  the  fish  fit  for  those  markets  from 
which  it  is  now  excluded  by  reason  of  being  imperfectly  cured. 

THE  SALMON   FISHERY. 

This  is  a  valuable  fishery  in  Newfoundland,  but  it  is  not  prosecuted 
80  extensively  as  it  might  be,  nor  are  the  fish  so  valuable,  w  nen  cured, 
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us  they  ought  to  be,  from  the  m^mner  in  which  they  are  split  and 
sahed.  This  branch  of  business,  under  better  management,  could  he 
rendered  much  more  extensive  and  profitable. 

THE  MACKEEEL  FISBEET. 

Although  mackerel  are  said  to  abound  on  the  southern  shores  of  New- 
foundland, as  also  north  of  Cape  Ray,  and  thence  up  to  the  Strait  of 
Belleisle,  during  the  summer  season,  yet  this  branch  of  the  fisheries  is 
neglected  by  the  residents  of  the  island.  They  have  no  outfit  for  the 
mackerel  fishery  whatever,  and  tliis  excellent  fish  seems  to  possess 
perfect  impunity  on  those  coasts  of  Newfoundland  which  it  frequents, 
going  and  i*eturning  as  it  pleases,  without  the  least  molestation. 

THE  WHALE  FISHERT. 

It  is  believed  that  the  whale  fisheiy  might  be  much  more  extensively 
pursued  from  Newfoundland  than  at  present,  particularly  on  the  west- 
ern coast,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  where  it  is  prosecuted  to 
a  limited  extent  by  the  hardy  fishermen  of  Gasp^,  without  competition. 

THE  SEAL  FISHERT. 

About  fifty  years  since,  the  capture  of  seals  on  the  ice  in  early  spring, 
which  is  popularly  called  "  the  seal  fishery,"  first  began  at  Newtound- 
Lmd.  It  languished,  however,  until  1825,  since  which  it  has  gone  on 
increasing,  year  by  year ;  and  when  su^^cessful,  it  is  the  most  profitable 
business  pursued  there. 

The  mode  of  prosecuting  this  fishery  is  as  follows:  The  vessels 
equipped  for  the  seal  fishery  are  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty 
tons  each,  with  crews  of  twenty-five  to  forty-five  men ;  they  are  always 
prepared  for  sea,  with  the  necessary  equipment,  in  March  every  year. 
At  that  season  the  various  sealing  crews  combine,  and  by  their  united 
efforts  cut  the  vessels  out  of  the  ice,  in  which  they  have  firmly  frozen 
during  the  winter.  The  vessels  then  proceed  to  the  field  ice,  pushing 
their  way  through  the  openings  or  working  to  windward  of  it,  until  they 
meet  it,  covered  with  vast  herds  of  seals.  The  animals  are  surprised 
by  the  seal-hunters  while  sleeping  on  the  ice,  and  killed  either  with 
fijrelocks  or  bludgeons,  the  latter  being  the  preferable  mode,  as  firing 
disturbs  and  frightens  the  herd.  The  skins,  with  the  mass  of  fat  which 
surrounds  the  bodies,  aie  stripped  off  together;  these  are  carried  to  the 
vessels  and  packed  closely  in  the  hold. 

The  sealing  vessels  during  storms  of  snow  and  sleet,  which  at  that 
season  they  must  inevitably  experience,  are  exposed  to  fearful  dangers. 
Many  vessels  have  been  crushed  to  pieces  by  the  tremendous  power  of 
vast  masses  of  ice  closing  in  upon  them,  and  in  some  instances  whole 
crews  have  perished.  Storms  which  occur  during  the  night,  and  when 
the  vessel  is  entangled  among  heavy  ice,  are  described  as  truly  terrible ; 
yet  the  hardy  Newfoundland  seal-huntcr  is  ever  anxious  to  court  the 
exciting  yet  perilous  adventure. 
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The  vessels  having  completed  their  fare,  or  having  failed  to  do  so 
before  the  ice  becomes  scattered,  and  all  but  the  icebergs  has  been  dis- 
solved by  the  heat  of  the  advancing  summer,  return  to  their  several 
ports;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  vessels  which  are  successful  im- 
mediately after  falling  in  witn  the  ice,  make  two  trips  in  that  season. 

The  fat,  or  seal-blubber,  is  separated  from  the  skins,  cut  into  pieces 
and  put  into  frame-work  vats,  wnere  it  becomes  oil  simply  by  exposure 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  In  three  or  four  weeks  it  flows  freely;  the  first 
which  runs  off  is  the  virgin  or  pale  oil,  and  the  last  the  brown  oil: 
under  these  respective  designations  they  are  known  as  the  ordinary 
seal-oil  of  commerce. 

The  seal-skins  are  spread  out  and  salted  in  bulk ;  after  which  they 
are  packed  up  in  bundles  of  five  each,  for  shipment  to  foreign  markets. 

Besides  the  mode  of  seal-hunting  on  the  ice  above  described,  seals 
are  also  caught  at  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  on  the  plan  first 
adopted — that  is,  by  setting  strong  nets  acn)ss  such  narrow  channels  as 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  passing  through,  in  which  they  become  entangled. 

THE  SYSTEM  OF  CAKRTIN6  OX  THE  FISH  AND  OIL  TRADE  OF  BTEWFOUNIV 

LAND. 

The  persons  connected  with  this  business  are — 

First.  The  British  merchant,  or  owner,  residing  in  some  cases  in 
Great  Britain,  but  in  general  on  the  island,  who  is  the  prime  mover  in 
all  the  business  of  the  colony. 

Second.  The  middle  man,  or  planter,  as  he  is  absurdly  termed,  pro- 
bably from  all  the  original  English  settleihenis  in  America  having 
received  the  official  designation  of  plantations* 

Third.  The  working  bee,  or  fisherman,  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
country,  the  main-stay  of  its  fisheries,  and  chief  reliance  of  its  trade 
and  commerce. 

The  merchant  finds  the  ship  or  vessel,  provides  nets,  line,  provisions, 
and  every  other  requisite  for  prosecuting  the  fisheries :  these  he  fur- 
nishes to  the  planter.  In  some  instances  the  planter  owns  the  vessel, 
and  provides  nis  own  outfit.  It  is  his  duty  in  all  cases  to  engage  die 
crew  and  to  superintend  the  labor  of  catching  and  curing. 

In  the  seal  nshery  prosecuted  in  vessels,  one-half  the  profit  of  the 
voyage  goes  to  the  merchant  or  owner  who  provides  and  equips  the 
vessel,  the  other  half  being  divided  among  the  crew.  Besides  the  pro- 
fits on  the  extra  stores  or  clothing  furnished  to  the  crew,  the  merchant 
or  owner  deducts  from  each  of  them  from  six  to  eight  dollars  as  berth- 
money.  To  this  there  are  occasional  exceptions  in  Tavor  of  experienced 
men,  who  are  either  charged  less,  or  get  their  berths  free,  m  conse- 
quence of  being  able  marksmen;  and  then,  by  way  of  distinction,  they 
are  called  "bow-gunners." 

A  fishing-servant  usually  gets  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  dol- 
lars for  the  season,  commencing  with  the  first  of  May,  and  ending  with 
the  last  of  October.  These  wages  are  usually  paid  one-half  in  money 
and  one-half  in  goods* 

The  Labrador  fishermen  are  in  general  shipped  or  hired  on  shares 
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or,  as  they  call  it,  oh  *' half  their  hand,*'  being  fully  found  by  the  planter, 
in  every  thing  necessary  to  prosecute  the  fishery  during  the  season* 
This  is  also  the  case,  in  some  instances,  inrith  the  fishermen  engaged  for 
carrying  on  the  shore  fishery  of  Newfoundland. 

The  following  return  of  the  vessels  equipped  for  the  seal  fishery, 
from  the  port  of  St.  John  only,  and  the  number  of  seals  taken  by  them 
during  the  last  ten  years,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  and  value 
of  this  branch  of  business  in  Newfoundland: 


Year. 


No.  of 


1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849..,. 
1850.... 
1861 


74 

106 

121 

126 

141 

95 

103 

58 

71 

92 


Aggregato  ton- 
nage. 


6,035 

9,625 

11088 

11,863 

13,165 

9,353 

10,046 

5,847 

6,728 

9,200 


Hen. 


2,054 
3,177 
3,775 
3,895 
4,470 
3,215 
3,541 
2,170 
2,574 
3,480 


No.  of  leali  ta- 
ken. 


232,423 
482,694 
347,904 
302,363 
195,626 
334,430 
389,440 
206,338 
340,075 
382,083 


The  whole  outfit  for  the  seal  fishery  from  the  island  of  Newfound-* 
land  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1851,  amounted  to  323  vessels,  with  an 
aggregate  of  29,545  tons,  manned  by  11,377  men. 

The  average  take  of  seals  in  the  whole  of  Newfoundland  during  the 
last  seven  years,  is  estimated  at  600,000  per  annum. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  quantity  and  value 
of  the  staple  articles  of  produce  exported  firom  the  island  of  Newfound- 
land in  the  years  1849  and  1850 : 


184ft. 

1660. 

ArticlM. 

QoMidfy. 

Tahw. 

HatBOtf. 

TkkM. 

Dried  fish . .  quintals 

Oils gallons 

Seal-skins No. 

Salmon tierces 

Herrings.,  .barrels 

1,176,167 

2,282,496 

306,072 

5,911 

11,471 

S2,825,894 

1,025,961 

162,144 

51 ,912 

37,290 

1,089,189 

9,636,800 

440,828 

4,600 

19,556 

$9,558,251 

1,487,654 

818,480 

44,160 

46,939 
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The  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Newfoundland,  in  the 
years  1849,  1850,  and  1851,  was  as  follows: 


Imports. 
Exports 


1849. 


$3,700,912 
4,207,521 


1860. 


$4,163,116 
4,683,696 


1851. 


'  $4,609,291 
4,276,876 


The  extent  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  this  colony  is  manifested  by 
the  statements  which  follow,  showing  the  numbers,  tonnage,  and  men 
of  the  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  at  Newfoundmnd  in  the 
years  1850  and  1851. 

No.  1. — VeueU  inward  and  outward  in  1850. 


CouBtilei. 


Europe: 

OroKt  Britain 

Guernsey  and  Jenejr 

Gibraltar 

Ionian  iiiaadi 

Spain 

Portugal 

Denmark 

Germany 

Italy 

France 

Madeira 

America: 

Brittah  Xorth  American 
oolontea 

British  West  Indies 

United  States 

Spanish  West  Indies 

Danish  West  Indies 

St.  Pierre ^ 

BruUs 


Total 


Inward. 


Knmber, 


196 
13 


104 
81 
12 
30 
14 


608 
30 

130 
66 


32 

4 

1^220 


Tons. 


28,446 
1,516 


14,701 

10,035 

2,002 

4,797 

1,795 


44,853 

4,189 

15,622 

9,022 


412 

838 

138,228 


Men. 


Outward. 


1,662 
102 


870 
602 
104 
252 
116 


2300 
260 
787 
631 


95 
50 

8,331 


Number. 


114 
4 

8 

2 

81 

76 


67 
1 
8 


542 

75 

41 

15 

1 


58 
1,067 


Tons. 


15,507 

664 

1,152 

259 

9,371 

9,427 


9,641 

89 

221 


35,536 

10,180 

3,770 

1,915 

118 


11,055 
106,795 


Men. 


890 

28 

50 

14 

800 

647 


550 

7 

14 


3,280 
620 
241 
111 

7 


609 

7,868 
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No.  U^^^Vessdi  inward  and  outward  in  1851. 


Countries. 


Europe: 

Great  Britain 

Guernsey  and  Jersey 

Gibraltar 

Ionian  islands 

Spain 

Portugal 

Denmark 

Germany 

Italy 

France 

Madeira 

America: 

British  N.  American  ool. 

British  West  Indies 

United  States 

Spanish  West  Indies 

ifanish  West  Indies 

St.  Pierre 

Brazils 


Total. 


Inward. 


Number. 


212 
11 


105 
70 

6 
41 

4 


524 
29 

131 
39 


43 

7 


Tons. 


29,994 
1,352 


14,932 

8,825 

1,541 

6,822 

604 


47,450 
3,596 

16,481 
4,603 


675 

1,488 


1,222 


137,465 


Men. 


1,660 
95 


875 
548 

73 
348 

37 


2,911 
230 

869 
201 


Ontward. 


Number. 


148 

4 

11 


50 

1 


50 


90 
75 


8,012 


503 
70 
33 
18 

2 
51 

4 


Tons. 


15,731 

664 

1,132 


5,789 
11»312 


6,999 


62 

55,162 

10,135 

3,569 

20,202 

388 

10,256 

71 


1,034 


141,578 


Mea. 


892 

42 
67 


422 
723 

7 


477 


3,172 

6oa 

211 
130 

19 
568 

19 


7,356 


The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  total  shipping  of 
Newfoundland  inward  and  outward  in  1849,  1850,  and  1851 : 


1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

No. 

Tons. 

Men. 

No. 

Tons. 

Men. 

No. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Knt^ered  --x 

1,156 
1,074 

132,388 
126,643 

8,060 
7^1 

1,220 
1,087 

138,228 
108,795 

8,331 

7,868 

1,222 

1,034 

137,465 
141^78 

8,012 

Cleared ........... 

7,356 

The  ships  built  in  Newfoundland  during  the  period  of  four  years, 
from  1846  to  1850  inclusive,  are  as  fcdlpws : 


Yean. 


In  1847 
In  1848 
In  1849 
In  1850 


Yessela. 


Tom. 


17 

654 

19 

794 

30 

1,055 

30 

1,497 
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The  population  of  Newfoundland,  by  the  last  census,  in  1845,  was 
96,295  souls.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1862,  the  population  was  esti- 
mated at  126,000,  of  whom  30,000  were  engaged  directly  in  the 
fisheries.     In  1846  the  number  of  fishing  boats,  &c.,  was  as  follows: 

Boats  from  4  to  16  quintals 8,092 

Boats  fi*oml6  to  30  oumtals 1,026 

Boats  from  30  quintals  upwards 972 

Number  of  cod  seines 879 

Number  of  seaUng  nets 4,668 

The  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  colony  of  Newfoundland 
has  thus  been  stated,  on  an  average  of  four  years,  ending  in  1849,  by 
the  British  colonial  authorities : 

949,169  quintals  of  fish  exported $2,61 0,000 

4,010  tierces  of  salmon 60,600 

14,476  bjirrels  of  herrings 42,600 

608,446  seal-skins 264,000 

6,200  tons  of  sealH>il 860,000 

3,990  tons  of  cod-oil 626,000 

Fuel  and  skins 6,000 

Bait  annually  sold  to  the  French 69,760 

Value  of  agricultural  produce 1,011,770 

Fuel 300,000 

Game — venison,  partridges,  and  wild  fowl 40,000 

Timber,  boards,  nouse-stuff,  staves,  hoops,  &c 260,000 

Fish,  fresh,  of  all  kinds,  used  by  inhabitants 125,000 

Fish,  salted do do 175,000 

Oil  consumed  by  inhabitants 42,600 

Total 6,352,020 

The  average  value  of  property  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  during  the 
same  period,  is  thus  stated : 

341  vessels,  engaged  in  the  seal  fishery $1,023,000 

80  vessels,  engaged  in  coasting  and  cod-fishery 80,000 

10,089  boats,  engaged  in  cod-fishery 766,676 

Stages,  fish-houses,  and  flakes.  ...w 126,000 

4,508  nets,  of  all  descriptions 68,600 

879  cod  seines 110,000 

Vats  for  making  seal-oil 260,000 

Fishing  implements  and  casks  for  liver 160,000 

Total 2,663,175 
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TRADE  BETWEEN  NEWFOUNDLAND  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  statement  fbrnishes  a  full  account  of  the  quantity  and 
value  of  the  staple  products  of  Newfoundland,  exported  from  that  colony 
to  the  United  States  in  the  years  1849,  1850,  and  1851 : 


Artidei. 


N. 


¥\»h  herringa barrels. 

tongues  and  tounda ....  do 

caplin do 

faunon do 

A-**^  ood quintals. 

Hides. .:1 number. 

Oil,  seal tons.. 

ood do..., 

6Uns,  seal number. 


Total. 


1849. 


Quantit)r. 


666 

16 

29 

3,374 

21,428 

245 


22 


Value. 


f  1,690 

75 

60 

34,180 

56,935 

600 


2,220 


95,700 


1850. 


Quantity. 


1,860 

37 

19 

1,192 

14, 119 

1,431 

4 

29 


Value. 


(4,040 

45 

25 

19,055 

31,770 

3,445 

535 

4,355 


63,270 


1851. 


Quantify. 


2,329 

46 

18 

4,163 

15, 431 

619 

1 

19 
750 


Value. 


•5,510 

230 

25 

41.630 

38,495 

1,245 

15 

4,375 

560 


92,220 


The  whole  of  the  foregoing  articles  were  exported  from  Newfound- 
land to  the  United  States  in  British  vessels  only,  no  other  vessels  what- 
soever being  employed  in  their  trans^port. 

The  character  and  extent  of  the  imports  into  Newfoundland  from  the 
United  States  is  shown  thus : 

Return  of  the  quantity^  value^  rate,  and  amount  of  duty  paid  on  princi'pal 
articksj  the  prowth^  produce j  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States^  tm- 
ported  into  the  colony  of  Newfoundland^  during  the  year  ending  5th 
January  f  1852. 


Articles. 


Arrowroot 

Apothecaries'  ware 

Bacon  and  hams .cwt. . 

Beef,  salted barrels. 

Beer  and  ale do 

Blacking 

Bran qrs.. 

Bread cwt. . 

Bricks No. . 

Butter cwt. . 

Cabinet  ware 


Quantity. 


180 

2,09S 

346 


29 
5,357  2 
524,703 
3,633  3 


Value. 


$2,370 
2,007 
1,980 

24,690 
1,906 


Bate  of  duty. 


5  per  cent 
5       do 
5       do 
2s«  per  bbl 
10  per  cent 


70 

25,923 

3,895 

43,987 

715 


5  per  cent 
3d.  per  cwt 
5  per  cent 
2s.  per  cwt 
10  per  cent 


Total  dn^. 


$118 
100 
233 

1,048 
190 


3 

334 

190 

1,816 

71 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


ArtidM. 


Candles,  tallow,  .pounds. . 
Chocolate  and  cocoa. cwt. . 

Clocks  and  watches 

Cheese cwt.. 

Coffee do  . . 

Coloring gallons . 

Confectionery 

Corn,  grain,  meal,  flour,  viz : 

Indian  com qrs. . 

Indian  meal .barrels. 

Flour do. . . 

Oatmeal do 

Peas qrs- . 

Oats do.. 

Cotton  manufactures 

Earthen  and  China  ware. . 

Feathers cwt. . 

Fish,  viz:  oysters. bushels. 

Fluid 

Fruit,  viz : 

Apples barrels . 

Raisins,  currants .  cwt . . 

Oranges,lemons  .barrels . 

Preserves cwt. . 

Ginger,  preserved .  pounds . 

Glassware 

Grape  vines 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Hats dozen . 

Hay  and  straw tons. . 

Hops bales. 

Iron  manufactures 

Juice,  lime  and  lemon 

Lard cwt. . 

Lead do.. 

Leather  manufactures 

Lime bushels . 

Musical  instruments 

Molasses gallons . 

Oakum cwt. 

Onions bushels . 

Perfumery 

Pickles  and  sauces 

Pitch  and  tar barrels . 


Quntity. 


47,920 
23 


565  2 
682 

148 


284 

6,293 

87,410 

97 

36 

25 


24 

96 


1,493 

399  2 

251 

1  2 

14 


157 
10 
20 


25 
0  3  11 


515 


28,184 

196  2 

30 


YalM. 


1814 


$5,600 

350 

1,620 

4,775 

8^25 

45 

153 

1,650 

24,318 

475,330 

500 

405 

100 

465 

36 

190 

100 

308 

3,785 

4,195 

760 

50 

10 

510 

15 

3,610 

397 

150 

610 

960 

5 

297 

16 

6,291 

98 

740 

7,045 

1,077 

21 

25 

40 

3,333 


Sate  of  dutj. 


7i  per  cent. 
5s.  per  cwt. 
10  per  cent - 
5s.  per  cwt. 


5  per  cent-. 
5       do 

5   do 
6d.  per  bbl.. 
ls.6a..perbbl. 
6d.  per  bbl.. 
5  per  cent,. 
5   do 
5   do 
5   do   .. 
5   do 


5   do 

ls.6d*perbbl. 
5  per  cent.. 
5       do 
5       do 
5       do       .. 
5       do 
5       do 
5       do 
5       do 
5       do 
5       do 
5       do 
5       do       .. 
5       do 
5       do 
5       do 
5       do 
5       do 
1  id.  per  gall. 

5  per  cent 

Free 

5  per  cent. . 
5       do 
5       do 


Total  da^. 


$420 
28 

162 
693 


7 

82 

786 

32,778 

12 

20 

6 

23 

1 

9 


15 

559 

209 

38 

2 


25 
1 

180 

19 

7 

30 

48 


14 

1 

314 

4 

37 

881 
53 


1 
2 

166 


598 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


Axticles. 


Pork,  salted barrels , 

Potatoes     and     vegeta- 
bles  bushels. 

Rice *. cwt. . , 

Robes,  bufialo 

Rosin barrels, 

Salt tons., 

Salasratus 

Slops . . . 

Seeds 

Sausages cwt. . 

Soap do . . , 

Spirits,  viz:  rum.. gallons 

Stationery, 

Straw  manufactures 

Stone,  grave No. . . 

Tea pounds 

Tobacco,  viz: 

Leaf pounds 

Manufactures do. . 

Cigars No... 

Stems cwt. . . 

Tobacco  pipes 

Tongues  ., barrels 

Turpentine,  spiritsof.  galls 

Vinegar.  .> do.. 

Wine,  in  bottles do. 

Wood,  vizi 

Staves  and  casks,  .pack 

Timber tons. 

Board  and  plank,  .feet. 

Wooden  ware 

Woollen  manufactures 


Q^umtLty. 


14,480 

745 

419  2 

60 

1 

4 


20  1 

430 

6,122 


1 
51,390 

3,358 

329,156 

54,050 

30 


Total 


1 

118 

563 

2 

4,472 

i 
10,000 


Value 


$183,085 

785 

1,877 

300 

31 

65 

25 

845 

581 

85 

2,000 

3,655 

525 

35 

7 

14,518 

780 

54,535 

925 

75 

2 

12 

41 

122 

15 

3,950 

15 

100 

7,696 

11,736 


Rate  of  duty. 


3s.  per  bbl.. 

Free 

5  per  cent 
5       do 
5       do 
6d. per  ton. 
5  per  cent 
5       do 

Free 

5  per  cent 
5       do 
9d.  per  gall 
5  per  cent 
5       do 
5       do 
3d.  per  lb. 


954,266 


2d.     do     . 
2d.     do     . 
5s.  per  M. 
2s.  per  cwt 
5  per  cent 
5       do 
5       do 
5       do 
3s.  per  gall 


5  per  cent. 
Is.  6d.  per  ton 
2s.6d.perM 
5  per  cent. 
5       do 


Total  duty. 


$10,860 


93 

15 

1 


1 
42 


4 

100 

1,147 

26 

1 


3,211 

139 

13,714 

3,378 

15 


2 

6 
1 

197 


6 
384 
586 


75,665 


An  examination  of  the  preceding  table  shows  that  the  principal  ar- 
ticles imported  into  Newfoundland  from  the  United  States  are  pre- 
cisely those  which  give  greatest  employment  to  our  people. 

The  value  of  salted  beef  imported  in  1851  was  $24,690;  of  bread> 
$25,923;  of  bricks,  $3,895;  of  butter,  $43,987;  of  cheese,  $4,775;  of 
Indian  com,  $1,650;  of  corn  meal,  $24,318;  of  wheat  flour,  $475,330; 
of  apples,  $3,785;  of  pitch  and  tar,  $3,333;  of  salted  pork,  $183,085; 
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office,  $1,877;  of  tobacco,  S54,535;  of  staves,  $3,950;  of  wooden 
"Wares,  $7,696,  and  of  woollen  manufactures,  $11,736. 

The  total  value  of  articles  imported  into  Newfoundland  in  1 850, 
being  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States, 
was  $767,560;  the  value  of  such  articles  imported  in  1861  was 
$964,266,  showing  an  increase  in  the  latter  year  of  8186,716. 

The  following  abstracts  of  the  trade  of  Newfoundland  show,  con>- 
paratively,  the  relation  which  the  trade  with  the  United  Suites  bore  to 
the  whole  trade  of  the  island  with  all  countries  in  the  year  1861. 

The  first  abstract  which  follows,  shows  the  number  and  tonnage  of 
the  vessels  entered  inward  in  the  colony  in  1861,  with  the  value  of 
the  goods  imported  in  such  vessels,  distinguishing  British  from  foreign : 


Countries  finom  whence  entered. 


Eoiope — 

Great  Britain 

Ouerniey  and  Jersey 

Spain 

Portugal 

Denmark 

Germany ^ 

Italy 

America — 

British  North  American  colonies . . 

British  West  Indies 

United  States 

Spanish  West  Indie^^ 

Cuba 

Porto  Rico 

Bnudls 

St.  Peter's,  (French) 


Total. 


Vessels. 


No. 


212 

IJ 

105 

70 

8 

41 

4 

524 

29 
131 

27 
12 

7 
43 


Tons. 


Value  of  importi. 


British. 


29,994  91,410,265 


1,224 


1,352 

14,932 

8, 82r> 

1,541 

.6,822 

604 

47,450 

16, 481 

3,368 
l,235i 

1,488, 
675' 


57,155 


847, 06() 
86,100 


138,365!    2,400,580 


Foreign. 


$132,770 

560 

62,620 

90,165 

80,810 

399,875 

1,970 

94,640 


998,735 

139,610 

53,300 

95 

1,450 


TotaL 


$1,543,035 
57,716 
62,62() 
90,165 
80, 810 
399,875 
1,970 

939,700 

8o,  100 

998,735 

139,610 

53,300 

95 

1,450 


2,054,600     4,455,180 


This  table  shows,  that  next  to  Great  Britain  and  the  northern  colo* 
nies,  the  largest  amount  of  imports  into  Newfoundland  is  from  the 
United  States.  It  exceeded  the  importations  fi*om  the  neighboring  col- 
onies last  year  by  $69,000,  and  amounted  to  nearly  one-half  of  all  im- 
portations from  every  foreign  countiy. 
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The  succeeding  abstract  exhibits  the  number  and  tonnage  of  the 
vessels  cleared  outward  from  Newfoundland  in  1851,  with  the  value  of 
the  articles  exported  ia  such  vessels,  distinguishing  British  from  foreign: 


Coimtries  for  wUok  deuvd. 


Europe- 
Great  Britaiii 

GueniBey  and  J«rwf 

Gibraltar 

8pain • 

Portugd 

Denmaik 

SicUy 

Italy 

Madeira 

America — 

British  Nortb  American  colonies . 

British  West  Indies 

United  States 

Spanish  West  Lidiea — 

Cuba 

Porto  Rico 

West  Indies,  (Danish) 

Brazils 

St.  Peter's,  (French) 

Total 


Yeaaels. 


No. 


118 

4 

11 

50 

8e 
1 
& 

60t 


503 
93 


Tons. 


i 


18 

2 

51 
4 


1,013 


15,731 

664 

1,132 

5,789 

11, 312 

107 

582 

6,998 

62 

55,162 

10,135 

3,559 


Valtte  of  ezporta» 


British. 


Foreigii. 


$2,040,960 

22,260 

60,035 

273,810 

575,360 

11,625 

31,380 

357,370 

2,490 

345,930 

340,095 

99,720 


998,655 
880 


60,325 
21,920 


20,202  i 

388'.... . 
10,256!         450,560 


71 


230 


142, 176 


4,684,070 
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16,920 
570 
250 


117,275 


f2, 139, 615 

23,140 

60,035 

273,810 

575,360 

11,625 

31,380 

357,370 

2,490 

362,850 

340,665 

99,970 

50,325 
21,920 


450,560 
230 


4,801,345 


From  the  preceding  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  exports  from 
Newfoundland  to  the  United  States  have  but  a  small  value,  as  com- 
pared with  the  articles  imported  from  this  country.  For  the  staple 
products  of  Newfoundland  exported  to  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and 
the  Brazils,  amounting,  in  the  whole,  to  $1,657,100,  that  colony  re- 
ceives a  considerable  proportion  of  its  payment  in  ready  money,  a 
large  share  of  which  finds  its  way  to  our  country  for  beef  and  pork, 
pitch  and  tar,  breadstufis  and  tobacco.  The  balance  of  trade  being 
so  largely  against  Newfoundland,  in  its  dealings  with  us,  creates 
much  difficulty  in  that  colony,  and  forces  it  to  deal  more  extensively 
with  European  countries  which  purchase  its  products,  than  it  would  do 
if  the  trade  with  us  were  more  nearly  upon  an  equality. 

In  1860  the  number  of  vessels  whicn  cleared  from  the  colony  of 
Newfoundland  was  1,102,  of  the  burden  of  129,S32  tons.  The  total 
value  of  the  various  articles  exported  in  these  vessels  is  thus  stated: 
British,  $4,761,260;  foreign,  $117,690;  total,  $4,878,860. 

The  total  value  of  exports  in  1861  being  $4,446,180  only,  shows  a 
decrease  from  the  preceding  year  of  $433,670. 

The  value  of  imports  at  Newfoundland  in  1860  was  $4,336,686, 
and  in  1861  was  $4,466,180,  being  an  increase  in  the  value  of  goods 
imported  in  the  latter  year  of  $108,696.  There  was,  therefore,  an  in- 
creased importation,  with  diminished  exports,  during  the  past  season,  in 
Newfoundland. 
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TALUB  OF  THB  LABBADOK  TBADB  AND  FI8BBBIBS. 

The  exports  from  Labrador  are  cod,  herrinff,  pickled  salmon,  fresh 
salmon,  (preserved  in  tin  cases,)  seal-skins,  cod  and  seal-oil,  furs,  and 
feathers. 

No  accurate  account  of  the  value  of  the  exports  of  Labrador  can  be 
furnished,  because  there  are  no  custom-houses  or  public  officers  of  any 
description  on  that  wild  and  barren  coast ;  but  the  following  estimate 
is  given  as  an  approximation  to  the  annual  value  of  the  exports.  It  has 
been  carefully  made  up  from  the  best  and  most  perfect  information  that 
can  be  obtained: 

In  American  vessels $480,000 

In  Nova  Scotia  vessels 480,000 

In  Canadian do 144,000 

In  vessels  owned  or  chartered  by  English  and  Jersey 

houses  having  establishments  on  the  coast 480,000 

Li  vessels  owned  or  chartered  by  the  people  of  New- 
foundland    1,200,000 

Total ♦2,784,000 

The  number  of  fishermen  employed  on  the  Labrador  coast  every 
season  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand. 

The  salmon  fisheries  average,  annually,  about  thirty  thousand 
tierces,  not  more  than  two  hundred  tierces  of  which  find  their  way  to 
Newfoundland.  The  salmon  exported  from  Newfoundland  are  al- 
most exclusively  the  catch  of  that  island. 

The  herring  fishery  at  Labrador  is  carried  on  by  fishermen  from 
Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  the  United  States,  and  are 
shipped  directlv  from  the  coast  to  a  market. 

Of  the  seal-oil,  seal-skins,  furs,  and  feathers,  a  very  small  share  finds 
Its  way  to  Newfoundland.  Merchants  and  traders  on  the  coast  buy 
them  in  exchange  for  their  goods,  being  less  bulky  and  more  valuable 
than  fish.  The  trading  vessels  do  not  buy  many  cod  on  the  coast, 
preferring  the  other  commodities  named. 

Since  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1814,  the  Labrador  fishery  has  in- 
creased more  than  six-fold,  in  consequence  of  the  fishermen  of  New- 
foundland being  forced  by  French  competition  from  the  fishery  on  the 
Grand  Bank,  and  also  driven  from  the  fishing  grounds,  now  occupied 
almost  exclusively  by  the  French,  between  Cape  Ray  and  Cape  St. 
John. 

The  imports  of  Labrador  have  been  estimated  by  the  authorities  of 
Newfoundland  as  of  the  value  of  $600,000  per  annum. 

THB  PORT  OF   ST.  JOHN,  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The  chief  town  in  Newfoundland  is  its  capital  and  principal  sea- 
port, St.  John,  in  latitude  47°  34'  north,  longitude  62°  43'  west. 

It  is  the  most  eastern  harbor  in  North  America,  only  1,6G5  miles 
distant  from  Galway,  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  being  the  shortest 


*  The  total  exports  are  by  tome  peraooa  eadmated  at  $4,000,000. 
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possible  distance  between  the  continents  of  Europe  and  America.  As 
It  lies  directly  in  the  track  of  the  Atlantic  steamers  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  public  attention  has  naturally  been  directed  towards 
its  harbor  as  a  position  of  prominent  and  striking  importance  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic.  It  therefore  deserves  something  more  than  a  pass^ 
ing  notice. 

It  has  recently  been  proposed  that  St.  John  should  be  established 
as  a  poit  of  call  for  at  least  one  line  of  Atlantic  steamers,  and  that  the 
intelligence  brought  by  this  line  from  the  Old  World  should  be  thence 
transmitted  by  telegrrjph  to  the  whole  of  North  America. 

The  route  for  the  line  of  the  proposed  telegraph  from  St.  John  to 
Cape  Ray,  the  southwestern  extremity  of  Newfoundland,  was  explored 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  season  of  1851,  in  a  very  energetic 
and  successful  manner,  by  Mr.  Gisbome;  and  it  was  found,  that  be- 
yond the  question  of  expense,  there  were  no  unusual  obstacles  to  pre- 
vent the  construction  of  the  line.  From  Cape  Ray  to  Cape  North,  at 
the  northeastern  extremity  of  Cape  Breton,  the  distance  is  forty-eight 
miles,  across  the  great  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  is 
proposed  that  telegraphic  communication  shall  be  maintained  across 
this  passage  by  a  submarine  cable,  similar  to  that  now  successfully  in 
oi)eration  between  England  and  France.  From  Cape  North  to  the 
town  of  Sydney,  in  Cape  Breton,  the  distance  is  but  short ;  and  Syd- 
ney already  communicates  by  telegi-aph  with  every  place  in  America 
to  which  the  wires  are  extended. 

Another  proposition  is  to  carry  the  submarine  cable  at  once  from 
Cape  Ray  to  the  east  cape  of  Prince  Edward  island  ;  then  traversing 
a  portion  of  that  island,  to  pass  across  the  straits  of  Northumberland 
into  New  Brunswick,  there  to  connect  at  the  first  convenient  station 
with  all  the  telegraph  lines  in  North  America. 

It  is  alleged  that  a  fast  steam«  r,  having;  on  board  only  the  small 
quantity  of  coals  which  so  short  a  trip  would  require,  might  cross  the 
Atlantic  from  Gal  way  to  St.  John  in  five  days;  and,  if  so,  information 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  could  be  disseminated  over  the  whole  of  our 
Union,  even  to  the  Pacific — from  Moscow  to  San  Francisco— within 
six  days. 

The  naroor  of  St.  John  is  one  ot  the  best  in  nil  Newfimndland,  where 
good  harbors  abound.  It  is  formed  between  two  mountains,  the  eastern 
jH>ints  of  which  have  an  entrance  called  "the  Narrows." 

From  the  circumstance  of  this  harbor  being  only  accessible  by  one 
large  ship  at  a  time,  and  from  the  numerous  batteries  and  fiirtifications 
erected  tor  its  protection,  St.  John  is  a  place  of  very  considerable 
strenorth.  There  are  about  twelve  fathoms  water  in  mid-channel  of  the 
entrance,  which,  although  but  one  hundred  fathoms  wide,  is  only  one 
hundred  fiithoms  long;  and,  when  the  Narrows  are  passed,  the  harbor 
trends  ofi*  to  the  southwest,  afK)rding  ample  space  for  shipping,  with 
good  anchorage,  in  perfect  shelter. 

Some  very  interesting  testimony  was  taken  before  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Newfoundland  in  1845,  with  reference  to  the  advantages 
of  St.  John  as  a  port  of  call  tor  Atlantic  steamers.  Among  other 
witnesses  who  were  examined  was  Captain  John  Cousins,  an  old  and 
respectable  shipmaster,  who  stated  as  follows: 
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**I  am  a  master-mariner^  and  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  trade  forty- 
four  years.  I  have  arrived  at  Newfoundland  from  England  and  foreiga 
countries  during  each  month  in  the  year.  The  coast  of  Newfoundland* 
from  Conception  bay  to  Cape  Race,  is  a  fine,  bold  shore  ;  there  is  not 
a  rock  or  shoal  to  take  up  a  vessel  in  making  the  land.  The  harbor  of 
St.  John  is  safe  and  commodious ;  it  is  as  fine  a  harbor  as  any  in  the 
colony ;  the  water  is  deep  enough  for  a  line-of-battle  ship.  Tliere  are  no 
perceptible  tides.  The  light-house  on  Cape  Spear  aBbrds  a  fine  light, 
which  can  be  seen  upwards  of  twenty  miles  at  sea.  There  is  a  good 
harbor  light,  also. 

"The  northern  ice  along  the  eastern  side  of  Newfoundland  is  gene- 
rally to  be  found  in  greatest  quantities  during  the  months  of  March  and 
April.  The  ice  in  April  is  softer,  more  honey-combed,  than  in  Mai'cb ; 
by  April,  the  great  body  of  field-ice  has  generally  passed  to  the  south- 
ward, and  is  found  as  iar  as  the  bank  off  Cape  Race.  I  have,  as  mas- 
ter, made  several  voyages  to  Nova  Scotia,  the  coast  of  which  is  a  very 
dangerous  one,  from  the  shoals  that  lie  off  it  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. 

"  Fogs  prevail  along  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia  chiefly 
during  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July  ;  they  are  thickest  on  the 
Banks.  Those  that  are  acquainted  with  the  navigation  of  Newfound- 
land boldly  run  through  the  fog  for  the  land,  and  find  the  atmosphere 
clear  within  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  half,  of  this  shore ;  and  the  safety 
and  boldness  of  our  coast  permit  the  running  close  inshore  with  im-^ 
punity. 

"  Between  St.  John  and  Cape  Race,*  a  distance  of  about  fifty 
miles,  there  are  seven  harbors,  into  which  vessels  of  any  size  could 
enter  easily  and  lie  safely.  A  straight  line  from  Liverpool  to  Halifax 
would  cut  St.  John  heurbor.  From  St.  John  to  Cape  Cleai*  is  lylOOf 
miles,  or  thereabouts." 

In  a  representation  made  very  recendy  by  the  people  of  St.  John 
to  the  imperial  government,  it  is  set  foith  that  the  geographical  position 
of  St.  John  as  the  most  eastern  land  on  the  American  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, situated  on  a  promontory  directly  in  the  route  between  the  other 
North  American  provinces  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  distant  from 
Ireland  1,665  miles  only,  obviously  points  it  out  as  a  port  of  call  for 
Atlantic  steamers.  That  in  addition  to  its  favorable  position,  the  har- 
bor of  St.  John  possesses  the  advantages  of  being  capacious  yet  land- 
locked ;  of  having  a  depth  of  water  and  absence  of  tides  which  enable 
the  largest  ships  that  float  to  enter  and  leave  it  at  all  hours;  of  being 
'  easy  of  access  and  free  from  shoals  or  hidden  dangers,  as  none  exist 
along  the  line  of  bold  coast  between  Cape  St.  Francis  and  Cape  Race,. 


*A  beacon  has  recently  been  erected  on  Cape  Kace,  on  tbe  sontbem  coast  of  Newfouodkad, 
by  the  imperial  government.  Tbe  total  height  of  tbe  beacon  ia  65  feet.  It  stands  on  tbe  rising 
ground,  140  feet  high,  immediately  behind  Cape  Race  rock ;  so  that  the  top  of  the  beacon  ia 
at  an  elevation  of  205  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  of  hexagonal  shape,  22  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  11  feet  on  each  face.  It  tapers  upwards  to  a  height  of  56  feet, 
where  its  diameter  is  but  2  feet  9  inches,  and  is  then  sormoimted  by  a  skeleton  ball  9  feet  in 
diameter— making  the  total  height  65  feet.  The  f&ces  of  the  beacon  are  painted  alternately 
white  and  red,  and  the  ball  at  the  top  red.  The  Cape  Pine  light-house  is  also  painted  white 
and  red,  but  in  horizontal  alternate  stripes ;  whereaS)  Cape  Race  beacon,  is  painted  in  Tertiea^ 
iltemate  stripes. 
39 
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•  which  may  eveiywhere  be  approached  with  safety.  It  is,  therefore, 
said  to  be  manifest  that  the  port  of  St.  John  presents  facilities  and 
conveniences  for  steamers  which  cannot  be  surpassed  in  any  port  in 
the  world.  There  is  said  to  be  less  fog  on  the  coast  of  this  part  of 
Newfoundland  than  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Nova  Scotia;  and  often- 
times when  the  fog  is  thick  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  this  coast  is 
free  from  it. 

A  good  land  fall  is  of  great  value  to  the  navigator,  and  it  is  asserted 
that  none  better  can  be  found  for  trans-Atlantic  steamers  tlian  St. 
John,  as  the   royal   mail  steamers  for  Halifax  usually  endeavor  to 

•  make  the  land  aboxit  thirty  miles  to  the  southward  of  St.  John.  Hence 
it  is  argued  that  their  call  at  St.  John  would  detract  nothing  from  their 
safety,  and  but  little  from  their  despatch. 

All  history  and  experience  prove  that  the  necessities  of  commerce 
seek  out  the  nearest  and  shortest  routes  for  travel  and  business.  Calais 
and  Dover  have  been  the  points  of  embarkation  between  England  and 
the  continent  of  Europe  ever  since  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  Ccesar, 
and  for  the  sole  reason  that  they  are  the  nearest  points  between  the 
island  of  Great  Britain  and  the  continent.  Where  Csesar  crossed  the 
straits  of  Dover,  the  submarine  telegraph  now  transmits  intelliffence 

•  from  every  portion  of  Europe,  on  its  way  to  North  America.  A  glance 
at  the  map  of  the  world  shows  that  in  all  time  past,  the  points  of  islands 
or  continents  which  approach  the  nearest  have  become  the  highways 
of  their  intercourse  and  commerce.  Cape  Surium  was  the  point  of 
concentration  for  the  trade  of  Greece,  because  it  was  the  nearest  point 
to  Egypt.  The  Appian  Way  was  extended  from  Capua  to  Brundusium, 
on  the  Adriatic  gulf,  because  that  was  the  nearest  good  harbor,  near 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  in  the  most  direct  line  from 
Rome  to  Constantinople.  In  modem  times,  that  most  wonderful  and 
costly  work,  the  Britannia  tubular  bridge  across  the  Menai  strait,  has 
been  erected  at  vast  expense,  simply  because  it  is  in  the  most  direct 
line  from  London  to  Dublin  and  Ireland. 

Under  the  impulse  given  to  communication  between  Europe  and 
America  by  the  fast  ocean  steamers  now  traversing  the  Atlantic  with 
speed  and  certainty,  and  the  quickening  influence  of  the  electric  tele- 
graph, spreading  its  network  of  wires  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  continent  for  the  instant  communication  of  intelligence,  it  is  but  rea- 
sonable to  believe  that  the  nearest  points  between  the  continents  of 
Europe  and  America — ^between  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  and  the  east- 
ernmost point  of  Newfoundland — will  be  established  as  the  highway 
for  communication  between  this  country  and  Europe,  to  insure  the 
transmission  of  intelligence  in  the  shortest  possible  space.  Nature  ap- 
pears to  have  decreed  this;  and  it  only  remains  for  man  to  carry  out, 
jn  the  most  advantageous  manner,  what  has  been  thus  decreed. 

The  legislature  of  Newfoundland  appears  to  be  fully  alive  to  the 
importance  of  the  geographical  position  of  the  harbor  of  St.  John, 
and  firmly  impressed  with  the  belief  that,  by  means  of  steam  commu- 
nication with  Ireland,  it  must  be  the  point  from  which,  without  dispute, 
the  earliest  and  latest  intelligence  will  be  transmitted  between  Europe 
and  America.    Influenced  by  this  impression,  it  has  made  liberal  offers 

parties  who  will  undertake  to  make  St.  John  a  port  of  call  for 
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trans  Atlantic  steamers,  and  will  establish  a  line  of  electric  telegraph 
from  thence  to  Cape  Breton,  within  a  given  period.  Besides  other  ad- 
vantages, it  has  voted  to  pay  a  bonus  of  $7,500  for  each  one  hundred 
miles  of  telegraph  line,  and  $12,500  per  annum  for  five  years  to  a  line 
of  steamers,  calling  twice  each  month  at  the  port  of  St*  John. 

LTGHT-HOUSES  ON  THE  EASTERN  COAST  OF  NBWFOX7NDLAND. 

These  light-houses  are  said  to  be  as  good  as  any  in  the  world,  and 
are  thus  described: 

At  Cape  Bonavista  there  is  a  powerful  light,  revolving  every  two 
minutes,  red  and  white  alternately;  elevation,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  sea;  seen  at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  This  light  is  in 
longitude  62^  8'  west,  latitude  48^  42'  north. 

At  Cape  Spear,  distant  from  Cape  Bonavista  seventy-three  miles, 
there  is  a  powerful  revolving  light,  showing  a  brilliant  flash  at  intervals 
of  one  minute ;  elevation,  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  above  the 
sea;  seen  in  all  directions  seaward  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles.  In 
longitude  62^  37'  5"  west ;  latitude  47^  30'  20"  north. 

At  Cape  Race  is  fixed  a  beacon-tower,  in  longitude  62^  5^  west, 
latitude  46®  40'  north ;  distant  from  Cape  Spear  fifty-six  miles.  This 
beacon-tower  is  hexagonal,  painted  in  vertical  stripes,  red  and  white 
alternately.  It  has  a  skeleton  ball  at  the  top,  painted  red ;  its  height 
is  sixty-five  feet,  and  it  stands  on  ground  one  hundred  and  forty  ieet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

At  Cape  Pine,  distant  from  Cape  Race  thirty-two  miles,  is  a  powerful 
revolving  light,  three  times  a  minute ;  its  elevation  above  the  sea  is 
three  hundred  and  two  feet,  and  it  can  be  seen  fi'om  all  points  to  sear 
ward  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles.  Longitude  53°  32'  12"  west ; 
latitude  46°  37'  12"  north. 

In  addition  to  these  lights,  there  is  a  good  fixed  light  at  the  entrance 
of  the  harbor  of  St.  John,  on  the  southern  head,  in  longitude  52°  40' 
60"  west,  and  latitude  47°  33'  50"  north.  In  foggy  weather  a  heavy 
eighteen-pound  gun  is  fired  by  day  every  half  hour,  thus  enabling  ves- 
sels to  run  at  all  times  for  the  Narrows,  the  water  being  deep  and  the 
shore  bold.  The  greatest  distance  between  any  two  lights  on  this 
coast  is  eighty-eight  miles ;  and  as  each  light  can  be  seen  thirty  miles 
in  clear  weather,  there  would  be  but  twenty-eight  miles  to  run  without 
seeing  a  light. 

The  cost  of  the  best  coals  for  steam  purposes,  at  the  port  of  St 
John,  is  as  follows: 

Coals  fi-om  Sydney,  Cape  Breton $4  90  per  ton. 

Coals  from  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia 4  60      do. 

Coals  fi'om  Troon  and  Ardrossan,  Scotland 4  96     do. 

The  duty  on  coals  nt  Newfoundland  is  30  cents  per  chaldron,  equal 
to  25  cents  per  ton,  which  is  included  in  the  above  rates. 

The  trade  and  commerce  of  the  port  of  St.  John  is  very  considerar 
ble,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  various  statements  which  follow. 


MfD 
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In  the  years  1850  and  1861  the  number  of  vessels  whidi  entarcd 
inward  at  the  port  of  St.  John,  Newfoundland,  was  as  follows : 


Oomitrias  from  ivUdi  Toudf 
entered. 


Europe: 

Great  Britain 

Guernsey  and  Jersey 

Spain 

Portogal * 

Denmark 

Germany 

Italy 

America: 

British  N.  American  oobniea 

British  West  Indies 

United  States 

Spanish  West  Indies 

Total 


1850. 


No.  of 

ressels. 


Tonnageu 


131 
3 
65 
46 
5 
25 
12 

380 
26 

105 

64 

3 


865 


20,281 

221 

8,817 

5,533 

808 
4,108 
1,539 

36,552 
3,527 

12,978 

8,706 

657 


103,817 


Mffli. 


1,121 

14 

521 

830 

41 

211 

95 

2,192 

218 

729 

612 

36 


6,120 


1851. 


Ko.  of 

Tessels. 


138 

4 

66 

46 

4 

37 

3 

377 

26 
99 
38 

4 


842 


ToDoage. 


21, 114 

385 

9,635 

6,515 

853 

6,281 

420 

37,773 
3,144 

12,552 

4,512 

872 


103, 016 


1,143 
23 

38 

318 

27 

2,183 

199 

645 

SDO 

51 


5,774 


The  number  of  vessels  which  cleared  Jfrom  St.  John  in  the  same 
years  was  as  follows : 


Comtriei  from  which  tomoIi 

1860. 

1851. 

cleared. 

No.  of 
Tessels. 

Tonnage. 

Men. 

No.  of 
Tessels. 

Tonnage. 

Hen. 

Kwope: 
Great  Britafai 

78 

6 

1 

58 

31 

11,173 

809 

104 

7,006 

3,750 

623 

47 

6 

541 

235 

82 
8 

11,148 
733 

617 

Gibraltar 

41 

Spain 

34 

57 
1 

31 
1 
1 

4,097 
7,390 

107 
3,642 

147 
62 

903 

Portoff  al 

451 

Peninark ................. 

7 

Italy 

46 
2 
2 

1 

389 
62 
31 
15 
1 
1 
42 

6,366 
352 

221 
89 

42,517 

8,429 
2,971 
1,915 
118 
95 
8,149 

398 

13 

14 

7 

2,478 
514 
194 
111 
7 
5 
445 

fiS8 

Sicily 

7 

Madeira  ....•.^... 

4 

France - 

America : 
British  N.  American  colonies 

British  West  Indies 

United  States.. : 

343 

61 

27 

17 
2 

41,808 
8,718 
2,865 
2,099 

388 

9,336 
514 
160 

Spanish  West  Indies. « 

120 

Danish  West  Indies 

19 

St.  Herre 

Brari)|V 

38 

7,897 

429 

Total 

766 

94,063 

5,638 

703 

91, 191 

5,268 
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As  furnishing  an  insight  into  the  general  character  of  the  trade  and 
luisiness  not  only  of  the  port  of  St.  John,  but  of  Newfoundland  generallji 
the  following  statements  of  imports  and  exports  at  that  port  are  here^ 
submitted. 

The  first  is  a  statement  of  the  quantities  of  each  description  of  im- 
ports at  the  port  of  St.  John  in  1850  and  1851,  with  its  increase  or 
decrease. 


Ardclec. 


Bread  ....••......-.. 

Flonr 

Oom-meil  .......... 

Pork 

Beef 

Butter....... .... .... 

6am 

Molaflses , 

Brawn  sogET ..... .... 

Coffee 

Maoofiu^tiaed  tobaeeo 

Tea 

doap 

Caiidlea 

Salt 

Coals 

Pitch  and  tar 

Fotatoea 

Oata 

liomber 

Okeaandeova 

€heep 


Weight  or 


. •  .owt. .  •• 
..barreii.. 
....do.... 

....do.... 

....do.... 
...cvt. ... 
pmicheoiu 
....do.... 

....do.... 

....do.... 

..ponnda.. 
..  boxes  .. 
....do.... 
...tots... 
....do.... 
..barrek.. 

....do 

..bashels  . 

•  .  •  .  M,  ...  a 


I860. 


f»,556 
82,488 

§.716 
19,2S3 

2,410 

12,056 

SOI 

9,856 

n,571 

888 

t890 

254,404 

12, 163 

4,698 
19,948 
18,025 

3,240 

6^726 
24,225 

3,778 

21718 

9.541 


1851.   Inoreasa. 


80,143 
106,084 

3,869 
13,309 

2,522 

18,370 

722 

7,313 
23,035 

1,926 

3,087 

359,334 

11,707 

3,159 
22,570 
16,613 

3,029 
10,856 
34,449 

4,263 

2,562 

2»896 


21,587 
23,596 


112 
1,314 


5,465 

1,038 

1,197 

104,930 


2,622 


4,130 

10,224 

486 


i^W*^ 


I>eerease. 


..... 


5,847 
5,944 


269 
2,543 


454 

1,439 


1«412 
211 


156 

70S 


098 
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The  following  statement  exhibits  the  quantities  of  the  various  de- 
scriptions of  goods  exported  from  the  port  of  St  John  in  the  same  yearst 
1850  and  1851 : 


Asrtiolei.   « 


Dried  fish: 
To  Portugal 

Spain 

Italy 

British  West  Indies 

BrazU 

British  America 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Other  ports 

Seal  and  whale  oQ 

CodoU 

Blabber 

Sealskins: 
To   United  KlAgdom 

United  States  and  British 

America 

Salmon 

Herrings 


Weight  or 
measure. 


quintals . 
...do.... 
...do — 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do — 
...do.... 

...do 

...do 

..tons ... 

...do 

•  • . do. ... 


nmnber 


.  ..do.. .. 
.tierces., 
.barrels.. 


1850. 


85»243 

123,040 

114,665 

117,750 

106,684 

25,391 

6,990 

5,025 

7,635 

69,258 

4,868 

2,447 

578 

339,075 

1,000 
1,950 
8,457 


1851. 


160,905 

70, 113 

68,533 

116,731 

114,757 

11,389 

7,425 

2,623 

7,272 

69,523 

5,411 

2,273 

265 

381,333 

750 

3,129 

14,079 


Increase. 


76,562 


6,073 
"435" 


Deoreaso. 


265 
643 


42»258 


1,179 
5,622 


58,937 

46,130 

1,019 


14,002 


2,402 
363 


174 
313 


850 


In  addition  to  the  quantity  of  cod  mentioned  above  as  having  been 
exported  during  the  year  1851,  there  were  in  store  at  St.  John  on  the 
20th  January,  1852,  no  less  than  181,000  quintals  ready  fi>r  exporta- 
tion the  coming  spring. 

The  value  of  the  imports  into  the  pcnrt  of  St.  John  from  the  United 
States  during  the  year  1851  was  as  follows:  In  British  vesselsy 
$660,685 ;  in  American  vessels,  $75,650 ;  total  value  of  imports  finom 
the  United  States  in  1851,  $736,335. 
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The  following  statement  comprises  an  account  of  the  various  descrip- 
tions of  articles  imported  into  the  port  of  St.  John  from  Canada  in  the 
years  1860  and  1851,  with  the  quantity  and  value  of  each  article: 


DetoriptioB  of  artUdet. 


Ale  and  porter barrels — 

Applet Imrreli . . . . 

Bacon  and  hami cwt 

Barlej bushels  . . . 

Beef barreU 

Bread cwt 

Bricks number  . . 

Butter cwt 

Candles pounds.  .. 

Carriages number . . . 

Clocks 

Indian  com bushels  . . . 

Flour barrels — 

Furniture 

Horses 

bdian  meal barrels 

Lard pounds  .  . 

Laths number . . 

Lumber feet 

Malt 


1650. 


Quantity. 


Oatmeal barrels . . . . 

Oats bushels  . . 

Pease barrels 

Pork barrels 

Potatoes  and  turmps barrels . . . . 

Shingles thousands 

Soap pounds .  . 

Timber tons 

Tobacco pounds  . . 

Undefined  spirits gallons — 

Vinegar .'..gallons — 

Wine gallons 

Onions barrels — 

Staves number .. 

Miscellaneous 


Total 


402 
62 

122 
2,606 

294 

862 

8,000 

2,479 

6,485 

2 


2,064 
29,180 


69,133 

4,187 

40,800 

224,561 


660 

1,188 

730 

120 

147 

1,245 

67,678 

162 

565 

586 

441 

60 


173,823 


Yahie. 


$3,025 

110 

1,735 

1,360 

2,305 

2,275 

45 

37460 

665 

210 

100 

2,750 

156,400 

40 

50 

1,750 

345 

50 

2,250 

495 

3,110 

400 

1,445 

1,450 

165 

3.115 

1,910 

825 

95 

730 

125 

150 


1851. 


Quantity. 


5,670 
940 

233,250 


236 

107 

46 

15 

239 

2,645 


359 
4,149 

486 
2,035 

520 

815 
10,000 

265 
3,146 


^      20 

185 

369,599 


Yafaw. 


$1,842 

255 

530 

22 

1,455 

7,050 


3,117 
3,874 

46,600 
606 

104»6 
37,487 

4,876 

185,800 

461 

1,550 

20 
273,028 

15 
2,720 

1,710 

lA^ 

1,185 

28,250 

600 
2,060 

387 
1,385 

750 


90 

325 

8,787 

187 

300,^ 


•  I 
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-  The  imports  into  the  port  of  St.  John  in  1861  from  the  British  WeSt 
Indies  are  thus  stated :  Molasses,  20,063  cwt. ;  value,  $49,960.  Rum, 
49,411  gallons;  value,  $21,695.  Brown  sugar,  2,188  cwt*;  value, 
$10,780.  Total  value  from  British  West  Indies,  $82,326. 

From  Spain,  the  imports  at  St.  John  in  1861  were  as  follows:  Corks, 
11  cwt.;  value,  $116.  Feathers,  6,936  lbs.;  value,  $430.  Dried  fruit, 
36 cwt.;  value,  $255.  Olive  oil,  424  gallons;  value,  $210.  Salt,  482,604 
bu3bels;  value,  $38,06$.  Wine,  3,326  gallons;  value,  $4,700.  Total 
value  of  imports  from  Spain  in  1851,  $44,366. 

From  Portugal  the  imports  in  1861  ai*e  thus  stated: 

duwitity.  Yahie. 

Candles pounds. «  1,640  $160 

Corks cwt ...  48  166 

Corkwood do 78  130 

Dried  fruit do....  6  46 

Green  fruil boxes..  282  636 

Feathers pounds. .  2,988  206          f 

Olive  oil gallons- .  1,006  1,010 

Onions bushels. .  828  1,035 

Salt do 185,854  17,065 

Wine gallons. .  33,379  47,880 


1. 


Total  value  of  imports  at  St.  John,  in  1861,  from  Portugal.  68,210 

From  Germany,  in  1851,  the  imports  at  the  port  of  St.  John  were  as 
follows : 

Ctaantitj.  ValiM. 

Bacon  and  hams cwt . . .           372  $4,986 

Salt  beef. do 296  1,660 

Bread  and  biscuit do 48,633  198,645 

Bricks 796,100  2,495 

Butter cwt . . .        3,043  36,616 

Cabinet  wares 2,260 

Cordage cwt . . ,           803  6,060 

Oatmeal barrels . .           499  2,316 

Pease  (round) do 337  ?,876 

Pease  (split) > cwt. . .           260  695 

Glass  and  glassware 4,635 

Leather  manufactures 10,535 

Oakum cwt 50  285 

Pitch  and  tar barrels. .           266  1,215 

Pork cwt. . .        8,173  26,670 

Wine gallons. .             32  70 

Woollen  manufactures 10,295 

Total  value  from  Germany  in  1861 310,200 


I 
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The  imports  from  Denmark  in  1851  were  as  follows : 

Ctuantity.  Valae. 

Bread  and  biscuit cwt . . .        9,627  $36,436 

Bricks M 36  190 

Butter cwt . . .           297  4,456 

Pork do 348  2,626 

Glassware 115 

Cotton  manufactures 1,160 

Leather 2,025 

Wooden  wares - 690 

Woollen  manufactures 4,065 

Total  from  Denmark  in  1851 50,760 

From  the  Spanish  West  Indies  the  imports  in  the  year  1851  were  as 
follows: 

Frcfm,  Cyiba. 

duantity.  ValM. 

Coffee cwt . .  •  122  $625 

Molasses do....  26,586  66,465 

Rum gallons.,  586  290 

Brown  sugar cwt . . .  2,775  11,475 

Cigars 47,760  615 

T o t al  V alu e 79,470 

JProm  TorUi  Kxco* 

Ctuantity.  Valae. 

Coffee cwt...  20  $200* 

Molasses do 5,403  13,755 

Rum gallons. .  180  95 

Brown  sugar cwt . . .  1,269  6,400 

Cigars 30,250  375 

Total  value 20,825 

Total  value  of  imports  in  1861  from  Spanish  West  Indies  100,295 

The  change  in  the  navigation  laws  of  Great  Britain  came  into  opera- 
tion on  the  5th  January,  1850;  and  our  vessels  immediately  availed 
themselves  of  the  new  description  of  freights  which  the  new  arrange- 
ments offered  to  them  at  Newfoundland.  It  will  no  doubt  be  interesting 
to  observe  the  course  of  traffic  which  oCir  vessels  have  adopted  with 
respect  to  this  colony  during*  the  past  year,  when  the  business  became 
better  understood.  The  following  statement,  showing  the  number  of 
our  vessels  which  arrived  at  the  port  of  St.  John  during  the  year  1851, 
with  the  places  whence  they  caitie,  and  the  nature  of  the  cargoes  they 
brought — as,  also,  the  ports  for  which  they  sailed,  and  the  nature  of 
the  freight  they  took  away — may  therefore  prove  both  interesting  and 
useful,  not  only  to  the  department,  but  to  commercial  n>en  generally 
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Except  occasionany  in  the  months  of  February  and  March,  when  in 
severe  seasons  the  ice  is  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  the  harbor  of 
St.  John  is  always  easy  of  access.  In  order  to  show  the  number  of 
vessels  which  have  entered  and  cleared  at  St.  John  in  every  month 
of  the  year  during  the  years  1848,  1849,  and  1860,  the  following  state- 
ments have  been  published  in  the  colony : 


MobAm. 

bmid. 

Ontward. 

> 

isia 

1849. 

1850; 

1848. 

18«. 

1850. 

January 

35 

16 

9 

35 

102 

70 

98 

102 

116 

85 

81 

28 

31 

14 

19 

64 

78 

65 

84 

115 

1115 

102 

88 

40 

21 

26 

18 

27 

118 

86 

81 

138 

115 

82 

72 

44 

28 
12 
11 
25 
94 
97 
66 
70 
122 
78 
69 
45 

31 
14 
11 
32 
71 
89 
61 
75 
138 
101 
72 
44 

28 

February 

20 

March 

11 

April 

23 

May 

61 

June 

122 

July 

78 

AusTist 

71 

September 

159 

October . ........ 

96 

November . 

64 

December 

42 

Total 

777 

805 

828 

717 

739 

769 

It  is  believed  that  the  returns  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  im- 
portant colony  are  more  fall  and  correct  than  ever  before  presented  to 
Congress.  They  were  compiled  from  trade  returns  of  the  customs, 
which  are  annually  made  up,  in  a  very  correct  and  comprehensive 
manner*— as  much  so  as  those  of  any  commercial  port  on  this  conti- 
nent. My  thanks  are  presented  to  honorable  Mr.  Little,  member  of 
the  Provincial  Assembly,  for  much  valuable  information  relating  to  the 
trade,  resources,  and  great  importance  of  the  fishing  interest  of  this 
colony ;  to  the  honorable  Mr.  Kent,  the  collector  of  the  port ;  and  to 
several  other  gentlemen* 
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PART  IX. 


THE  COLONY  OF  PRINCE  EDWABJ)  ISLAND. 

Charbtte  Town,  the  capital,  is  in  lat.  46®  14'  north,  Ion.  63°  8'  west. 

The  island  of  Prince  Edward,  formerly  called  St.  John's  island,  is 
situated  in  a  deep  recess  on  the  western  side  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence. It  is  separated  from  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  by  the 
straits  of  Northumberland,  which,  at  their  narrowest  part,  are  only  nine 
miles  wide. 

This  island  is  somewhat  crescent-shaped;  its  length,  measured  on  a 
line  through  its  centre,  is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles ;  its  greatest 
breadth,  mirty-four  miles;  in  its  narrowest  part,  near  the  centre,  it  is 
only  four  miles  wide. 

The  east  point  of  Prince  Edward  Island  is  distant  twenty-seven  miles 
from  Cape  Breton,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-frve  miles  from  Cape 
Ray,  the  nearest  point  of  Newfoundland.  Owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  this  island  is  intersected  by  the  sea,  there  is  no  part  of  it  distant 
more  than  eight  miles  from  tide-water. 

The  whole  surface  of  the  island  consists  of  gentle  undulations,  never 
rising  to  hills,  nor  sinking  to  absolutely  flat  country.  The  soil  is  a 
bright  reddish  loam,  quite  free  from  stone.  The  entire  island  is  a  bed 
of  rich  alluvium,  elevated  from  the  sea  by  some. convulsion  of  nature, 
or  else  left  dry  by  the  gradual  recession  of  the  waters  of  the  gulf. 
There  are  many  beautiful  bays  and  safe  harbors;  and  wherever  a  brook 
is  not  found,  ^ood  water  can  always  be  hud  within  eighteen  feet  of  the 
surface,  by  smking  a  well. 

The  soU  is  admirably  adapted  for  agricultural  purposes ;  it  is  easily 
worked,  and  there  is  abundance  of  sea-manure  everywhere  at  hand. 
There  are  no  stones  to  impede  the  plough ;  in  fact,  stone  is  so  scarce 
that  such  as  is  required  for  building  purposes  is  imported  from  Nova 
Scotia.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes  are  staple  products,  and  are 
produced  abundantly. 

The  area  of  Prince  Edward  Island  is  estimated  at  2,134  square 
miles,  equal  to  1,365,000  acres.  According  to  a  census  taken  in  1848, 
the  population  amounted  to  62,678  souls,  being  in  the  proportion  of  one 
soul  to  every  twenty-two  acres  of  land,  or  nearly  thirty  souls  to  the 
square  mile. 

The  climate  is  neither  so  cold  in  winter  nor  so  hot  in  summer  as  that 
of  Lower  Canada,  while  it  is  free  from  the  fogs  which  at  certain  seasons 
envelope  portions  of  the  shores  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton.  Its 
cUmate  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Cape  Breton,  but  more 
equable;  the  seasons  are  very  nearly  the  same.  It  is  exceedingly 
healthy  in  every  part. 

This  island  was  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  on  St.  John's  day, 
(24th  June,)  1497,  and  thence  received  the  name  of  St.  John.     T&e 
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English  took  very  little  notice  of  this  discovery,  although  made  under 
their  own  flag;  but  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  was  very  soon  visited  by 
the  Basques,  Bretons,  and  Normans,  on  account  of  its  fisheries. 

So  early  as  1600,  Jean*Denys,  a  pilot  of  Honfleur,  published  a  chart 
of  the  gulf,  and  of  this  island.  t 

It  continued  to  be  the  resort  of  French  fishermen  until  1663,  when 
it  was  leased  by  authority  of  the  King  of  France  to  the  Sieur  Dou- 
blette,  and  bis  associates,  as  a  fishing-station.  As  the  French  did  not 
encourage  settlements  near  their  fishing-stations,  any  more  than  the 
English,  very  little  progress  was  made  in  its  colonization,  until  after 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713.  Its  settlement  and  agricultural  improve- 
ment were  then  encouraged,  in  order  that  the  island  might  form  a 
granary  for  the  supply  of  the  fortress  of  Louisbourg,  upon  which  so 
much  money  was  expended. 

At  the  taking  of  Louisbourg,  in  1758,  it  was  stipulated  in  the  articles 
of  capitulation,  that  the  French  of  St.  John's  island  should  lay  down 
their  arms.  The  island  was  shortly  after  taken  possession  of  by  a 
body  of  British  troops.  It  then  contained  ten  thousand  French  inhab- 
itants. 

After  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763,  by  which  France  ceded  this  island, 
with  her  other  North  American  colonies,  to  England,  the  French  inhab- 
itants were  driven  off,  as  on  all  occasions  they  evinced  great  hostility 
to  the  English. 

A  survey  of  this  island  was  completed  in  1766,  when  it  was  divided 
into  sixty-seven  townships,  of  about  twenty  thousand  acres  each.  The 
whole  of  these  townships  (with  the  exception  of  two,  then  occupied  by 
a  fishing  company)  were  disposed  of  in  London,  in  one  day,  by  way 
of  lottery,  the  tickets  being  distributed  among  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy  who  had  served  in  the  preceding  war,  and  other  persons  who  had 
claims  upon  the  government. 

In  1770  Prince  Edward  Island  was  separated  fiom  Nova  Scotia,  and 
erected  into  a  separate  colony,  with  a  lieutenant  governor,  an  executive 
and  legislative  council  of  nine  members,  and  a  house  of  assembly  of 
fifteen  members.  It  has  since  continued  to  enjoy  representative  insti- 
tutions; the  executive  and  legislative  council  has  been  divided  into  two 
distinct  councils,  and  veiy  recently  the  principles  of  responsible  gov- 
ernment have  been  established  in  this  colony. 

The  crown  has  very  little  land  for  sale  m  this  colony — ^merely  the 
residue  of  the  two  townships  that  were  not  disposed  of  by  the  lottery. 
The  price  at  which  small  lots  are  sold  is  about  three  dollars  per  acre. 
The  proprietors  rarely  sell  any  of  their  lands ;  but  when  they  do,  the 
price  is  about  five  dollars  per  acre.  Farm  lots  are  usually  leased  at 
twenty  cents  per  acre  per  annum,  for  terms  of  sixty-one  and  ninety- 
nine  years — ^the  tenant  paying  all  charges  and  taxes.  Some  proprietors 
concede  to  their  tenants  the  privilege  of  converting  the  leasehold  into 
freehold,  at  twenty  years'  purchase;  but  a  mcyority  of  the  landholders 
do  not  grant  this  privilege. 

By  the  census  return  of  1848,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  acres 
held  in  fee-simple  by  occupants,  was  280,649;  under  lease,  380,293 
acres;  by  written  demise,  31,312  acres;  by  verbal  agreement,  1<S,786 
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acres;  aiid  by  squatters,  65,434  acres.  The  quantity  of  arable  land 
then  under  cuhivation  was  215,389  acres. 

The  crop  of  1847  was  as  follows:  wheat,  219,787  bushels;  barley, 
75,521  bushels;  oats,  746,383  bushels;' potatoes,  731,575  bushels; 
turnips,  153,933  bushels ;  clover-seed,  14,900  pounds ;  and  hay,  45,128 
tons.  The  quantity  of  potatoes  in  1847  was  much  smaller  than  in  pre- 
vious years,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  potato  rot  that  season. 

The  stock  of  the  island  in  1848  was  as  follows:  horses,  12,845;  neat 
cattle,  49,310;  sheep,  92,875;  and  hogs,  19,683.  In  that  year  there 
were  in  the  island  109  churches,  182  school  houses,  13  breweries  and 
distilleries,  116  grist  mills,  27  carding  mills,  139  saw  mills,  and  246 
threshing  machines. 

In  1849  there  were  88  new  vessels  built  in  this  colony,  of  the  burden 
of  15,902  tons;  in  1850  there  were  93  new  vessels  built,  of  the  burden 
of  14,367  tons;  in  1851  there  were  89  vessels  built,  of  the  burden  of 
15,677  tons.  A  large  proportion  of  the  vessels  built  on  this  island  are 
intended  expressly  ibr  sale  in  Newfoundland,  where  they  find  a  ready 
market,  being  well  suited  for  sealing  and  the  fisheries. 

On  the  31st  December,  1850,  the  number  of  vessels  owned  and  re- 
gistered in  Prince  Edward  Island  was  310,  of  the  burden  of  27,932  tons. 
On  the  31st  December,  1851,  the  vessels  owned  and  registered  in  the 
island  amounted  to  323,  of  the  burden  of  31,410  tons. 

The  extent  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of  this  island  will  be  best 
understood  by  the  following  comparative  statement  of  the  value  of  im- 
ports and  exports  in  1849  and  1850 : 


CouDtriet. 


United  Kingdom 

British  North  American  coloniee 

British  West  Indies 

United  States 

Total 


1849. 


Imports. 


$192,030 

300,280 

1,140 

82,580 


576, 040 


Exports. 


$82,890 

174, 940 

2,535 

32,410 


292,775 


1850. 


Inqwrts. 


$279,893 
308,409 


565 
41,603 


630, 475 


Export*. 


$84,996 

181,343 

4,165 

55,385 


323,989 


The  wide  difference  between  the  vnlue  of  imports  and  that  of  exports 
19  made  up  by  the  sale  of  new  vessels  in  Great  Britain  and  Newfound- 
land— an  account  of  which  cannot  be  ascertained. 

By  a  return  published  at  Newfoundland,  it  appears  that  in  the  year 
1851,  the  number  of  new  vessels  built  at  Prince  Edward  Island,  and 
sold  in  Newfoundland,  was  16,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  1,921  tons; 
and  that  the  sales  of  such  vessels  amounted  to  $66,316. 

The  vessels  inward  and  outward  at  Prince  Edward  Island  in  1860 
and  1831  are  thus  stated: 
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No.  1.— *F««ieb  e$Uered  and  cleared  in  1850. 


CountriM. 


Great  Britain.. 
British  colonies 
United  Sutes.. 
ForeigH  States. 

Total 


Inward. 


Ko. 


18 

496 

34 

7 


557 


Tout. 


4,523 

17,691 

8,978 

235 


25,017 


Oatward. 


No. 


64 

518 
49 

7 


633 


ToBt. 


12,454 

23,605 

4,038 


40,323 


Number  of  seamen  inward,  2,082 ;  number  outward,  2,301. 
No.  2. — Vesiels  entered  and  cleared  in  1851. 


Countries. 


Great  Britain... 
British  colonies. 
United  States  . . 
Foreign  States.. 


Total. 


Inward. 


No. 


18 

470 

43 

2 


533 


Tons. 


4,140 

18,042 

2,724 

87 


24,993 


Outward. 


No. 


45 

488 

86 

2 


621 


Tona. 


10,951 

85,374 

5,427 

71 


41,823 


Number  of  seamen  inwai'd,  2,370 ;  number  outward,  3,631. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  this  Island  colony  in  1851  was  as  £>!• 
lows: 

To  Great  Britain $68,925 

**  British  North  American  colonies 172,304 

«*  United  States 119,236 


Total 360,466 
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21ie  following  is  a  statemait  of  the  quantify^  rate,  and  amount  of  dvty  paid 
on  all  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manvfacture  of  the  United  Slates^ 
imported  into  the  colony  of  Prince  Edward  Iff  land  in  1851. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Apples  and  onions. . 

Stationery 

Boots  and  shoes. 

Breadstuff  s 

Burning  fluid 

Candles  and  soap.. 
Com  and  cornmeal. 
Dry  goods 


Drugs  and  medi- 
cines   

Flour 

Hardware 

Leather 

Molasses 

Nails  and  spikes. 

Oranges  and  lemons . 

Pitch  an.l  tar 

Rice 

Spirits 

Seeds 

Stoves - 

Sugar 

Tea 

Tobacco 

Varnish  and  turpen- 
tine   

Wooden  ware 

Sundries 


Total. 


728  barrels 

104  packages 

154. do 

334. - . .do 

26 do 

421 do 

844  bbls.fc  1,006  bags 
128  packages 


59 do 

655  barrels  . . . 
80  packages. . 
15,112  pounds 
42,423  gallons, 
182  packages  . 

89 do 

257  barrels 

1 1  packages . . 
7,800  gallons. , 

202  bags 

282 

349  cwt 

42,103  pounds. 
11,487..  do... 


26  packages 
62 do... 


Rate  of  duty. 


5  per  cent . 

do 

10  p^-r  cent 
5  per  cent . 
do 


do. 
do. 
do. 


do 

SI  25pr.bbl.. 

5  per  cent 

2  cts.  per  lb . . , 

3  cts.  per  gall 

6  per  cent 

do 


2  per  cent 

5  per  cent 

62  i  cts.  pr- gall 

free 

5  per  cent 

$1  50  per  cwt 
8  cts.  pvT  lb. .. 
6. . .  .do.  y  .. .. 

5  per  cent 

10. .do 

5...do.».... 


Total  duty. 


$122 

81 

206 

65 

20 

82 

231 

261 

52 

818 

142 

312 

1,32^ 

35 

19 

16 

8 

4i,876. 


165- 

523 

3,505 

717 

11 
212 
207 


14,020 


The  totnl  value  of  the  articles  on  which  the  above  duty  of  $14,020 
•was  paid  was  $77,858,  the  whole  of  which  was  imported  into  Prince 
Edward  Island  in  British  vessels,  with  the  exception  of  merchandise 
of  the  value  of  83,200,  in  an  American  bottom. 

In  1850,  the  value  of  articles  the  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture 
of  the  United  States,  imported  into  Prince  Edward  Island,  was  only 
$42,113,  upon  which  duties  were  paid  amounting  to  $6,420. 

The  wide  difference  between  the  value  of  imports  from  the  United 
States  in  1850  and  1851,  arises  from  die  fact  that  in  1851  the  duties  on 
imports  were  greatly  reduced  from  tlie  rales  of  the  precedini^  year,  and 
hence  the  increased  value  of  imports  in  1851.    With  the  high  rate  of 
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duties  in  1850,  only  $6,420  was  received  on  articles  of  American  pro- 
duction; while  in  1850,  with  diminished  rates,  the  duties  on  American 
production  were  increased  to  $14,020  in  the  aggregate. 

It  is  a  fair  inference,  from  this  state  of  facts,  mat  Prince  Edward 
Island  would  take  a  much  larger  amount  of  American  goods  if  the 
duties  were  still  farther  reduced,  or  if  no  duties  whatsoever  were  levied 
on  their  importation. 

The  articles  exported  in  1851  to  the  United  States,  of  the  growth  or 
produce  of  the  Island,  were  as  follows: 

Barley,  17,929  bushels;  boards  and  plank,  12,000  feet;  iron,  60  cwt.; 
cattle,  9  head ;  firewood,  20  cords ;  dry  fish,  650  quintals ;  pickled  fish, 
1,786  barrels ;  hard  wood,  74  tons ;  horses,  3 ;  hacmatac  knees,  2,215; 
oats,  222,109  bushels ;  potatoes,  45,942,  bushels ;  turnips,  3,090  bush- 
els; wool,  1,700  pounds. 

The  value  of  tne  foregoing,  with  the  value. of  sundry  other  articles 
not  enumerated,  amounted  together  to  $119,236.  The  value  of  similar 
articles  exported  to  the  United  States  in  1850  was  only  $55,886. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  increased  import  from  the  United 
States  in  1851  was  coupled  with  an  increased  export  to  the  United 
States  in  that  year. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  American  vessels  and  their 
cargoes  which  entered  and  cleared  at  Prince  Edward  Island  in  1851 : 


Kane  of  veuel. 


.Denmark... 

Nfttive  Anieifcin 

iIoWA..  ....•»•»•.  ••. 

:DaiiielP.  King..*.,. 

Bold  Runner 

.Solon 

CadmuB r..- 

Bold  Runner 

Diana 

.1  iiniia   m  m  m  m      ■•....      ... 

Commerce 


Torn. 


63 
115 

74 

73 
72 
64 
115 
72 
70 
86 
78 


Where  from. 


Olouceater ... 
Newburyport . 

United  States. 

•  •»•*•  QU •••••■ 

do 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Cargo. 


Flour  and  meal. 

Gin,  molaflses, 

and  flour. 
Flour,  tea,  &c. 

do 


......do...... 

««••••  ^KV*  •  «  «  »  < 

•  •••»•  Uv •••••• 

Diy  goods 

do 


Whence  cleared. 


Gloucester ... 
Newbuiyport . 

United  States. 

do 

do 


I . . . . 


•  .do. 
.  .do. 
.  .do. 
..do. 
..do. 


Cargo. 


Oats 

Oats    and 

potatoes. 

....do...* 

....do.*** 
....do...« 
....do.... 

• .  . . vO  .... 
> . . .  uo. ... 

....do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
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The  following  abstract  gives  a  very  satisfactory  view  of  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  this  colony  for  1861 : 


Exporti. 


89ves8ela,  15,721  toni,  at  £4  (uland  comncy)  per  ton 

Barley,  30^1  bushels 

Boards  and  deals,  1,497,629  feet,  and  6,316  pieces 

Beef,  39  barrels 

Batter,  150  tubs 

Cattle,  363  head 

Carriages,  5 

Dry  fish,  7,687|  quintals 

PieUed  fish,  3,624  barrels 

Furs,  3  cases ,. 

I0des,2casks 

Horses,  97 

Lathwood,  649  cords 

OU,  4S4  gallons 

Oats,  3fi5,695  bushels 

Oatmeal,  5^  tons— 34  sacks,  125i  barrels 

Oycters,  4,377|  bushels , 

Pork,  46  barrels.. 

Potatoes,  158,569  bushels 

Spars,  796 

Shingiea,  220,772  M ,,... 

Sheep,  245  head , 

Sondrioa 

Tnniips,  27,343  bushels 

Timber,  1,282  pieces;  66  tons  scantling;  7,580  tons  of  timber;  1,865  knees 

Wheat,  I  jn^O  bushels 

Wool,  2  bundles 


Imports,  including  ship  chandlery,  which  is  exported  again  in 
the  building  and  rigging  of  ships,  and  not  estimated  in  the 

value  of  the  shipiung $53R,755 

r,  for  ship  chandlery ! 62,884 


Amount. 


$251,536 

18,348 

41,346 

616 

1,182 

7,823 

188 

19,235 

19,544 

280 

40 

8,124 

871 

252 

109,708 

1,143 

1,243 

552 

47,568 

1,230 

732 

717 

25,736 

4,901 

42,060 

2,400 

14 


607,389 


476  871 
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PART  X. 


INTERCOURSE  BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  HER  NORTH  AMERI- 
CAN COLONIES. 

The  industry  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  North  American  colo- 
nies is  principally  engaged  in  agriculture,  the  fisheries,  mines,  and  for- 
ests ;  in  exporting  the  products  of  which  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
other  British  possessions,  and  to  some  foreign  countries,  and  importing 
from  thence,  in  exchange,  the  various  requisites  whose  growth  or  manu- 
facture is  ill  suited  to  the  climate  or  condition  of  these  possessions* 
consists  their  trade,  and  the  great  extent  of  employment  it  gives  to 
British  shipping. 

The  most  important  object  of  industry  in  British  North  America,  as 
well  as  the  most  striking  physical  feature  of  the  country,  is  the  forest — 
lofty,  wide-spreading,  and  apparently  illimitable— all  unplanted  by  the 
hand,  and,  for  a  large  part,  yet  untrodden  by  the  foot  of  man ;  where, 
without  having  plantea  or  sown,  he  may  enter,  and  reap  and  gather  in 
what  nature  for  many  centuries  has  been  bountifully  preparing  for  his 
use. 

The  importance  and  value  of  the  North  American  timber  trade  to 
England  is  so  fully  established,  as  to  be  beyond  a  doubt.  The  mari- 
time supremacy  of  England  has  been  maintained  by  it,  new  markets 
have  been  created  for  her  manufactures,  and  a  home,  with  remunera- 
tive employment,  has  been  found  for  her  surplus  population. 

To  show  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  trade  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  North  American  colonies,  the  following  statements  are  offered. 
These  have  been  carefiiUy  compiled  from  Parliamentary  returns,  and 
may  be  relied  upon. 

Total  official  value  of  goods  exported  Jrom  Great  Britain  to  the  British 

North  American  colonies  in  the  years  mentioned. 


Colonies. 


Canada 

Kova  Scotia , 

New  Bmntwick ...... 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Cape  Breton , 

Kewfinmdland 

Total 


1800. 


$2,208,5S8 
849,998 
389,904 


1,063,115 


4,601,545 


1805. 


|2, 030, 313 
691,000 
121,409 


1,213,666 


3,966,287 


1810. 


$4, 701, 220 

1,682,937 

464,220 

99,043 

1,813,128 

8,760,548 


1815. 


$8, 821, 003 

2, 195, 692 

984,676 

62,155 

15,864 

2,721,993 

14,801,283 
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As  marking  the  progress  and  extent  of  the  trade  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  North  American  colonies,  the  following  return  is  pre- 
sented, showing  the  ships  and  tonnage  inward  and  outward  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  to  and  from  tbose  colonies,  distinguishing  British 
from  foreign,  from  1840  to  1860,  both  years  inclusive: 


Tean. 


1840... 
1841  ... 
J842  ... 
1843... 

1844  ... 

1845  ... 
1846... 
1847  ... 
1848... 
1849... 
1850.. 


nrwARD. 


BritislL 


Ships. 


2,416 
2,461 
1,555 
2,215 

3,018 
2,887 
2,459 
2,279 


Tom. 


2,036 


808,222 
841,348 
541,451 
771, 905 
7^,410 
1,090,224 
1,076,162 
953,466 
886,606 


Foieign. 


OUTWARD. 


Britiih. 


Ships. 


This  ratoni  wantio 


9 


798,080       170 


TOQB. 


3,274 


G7,^ 


iSbips. 


2,099 
1,937 
1,333 
1,996 
2,060 
2,510 
2,666 
2,174 
1,766 


1>337 


T091. 


694,094 
652,735 

446,842 
710,608 
722,299 
917,423 
978,590 
829,809 
668,087 


Foreign. 


Shipi.    Tfam, 


480,279 


7 
1 


1 
2 
1 
7 
29 


43 


2,213 
384 


180 

883 

414 

2,418 

6,331 


^»980 


The  official  value  of  the  import  and  export  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  North  American  cQlonies,  for  the  years  1818,  1819, 
1820,  1832,  1838,  1843,  and  1848, 19  thus  stated : 


ImpoTti 
Exports 


1818. 


16,610,215 
8,976,320 


1819. 


.17,740.905 
10,005465 


1820. 


8,381,560 


1832. 


^838. 


^064^12^  $11,779,260  |12,n4;765  $10,69]  415  $li;299435 


9,544,785  11,696,035 


1843. 


11,287,250 


1848. 


11,2404^0 


The  amount  of  tonnage  inward  and  outward  between  Great  Briton 
and  the  cdonies,  in  1800,  1806,  and  1815,  was  as  follows: 


Coloniei. 


Canada  

NoYa  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

Piince  Edward  Island 
Newli>iindlaiid 


1800. 


Inward. 


14,293 

232 

6,072 


5,971 


OatwBid. 


18f6. 


10,^ 
4,149 
3,424 


19,780 


Inward. 


15,076 
9,742 
3,687 
1, 121 

1^986 


Oatward. 


14,139 

'7,934 

3,679 

1,100 

;»,669 


1815. 


Inward.    Ontwaid. 


31,405 
21,087 
72,790 
5,085 
14,181 


29,284 
50,901 

M95 
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The  following  statement,  compiled  from  of&cial  returns,  exhibits  the 
total  tonnage  inward  in  Great  Britain  from  the  British  North  American 
colonies,  as  also  the  total  tonnage  outward  to  the  same  colonies,  in 
1845  and  1850,  distinguishing  British  from  foreign  tonnage : 


fagland 

8cotlaad 

Ireland 

Chimnel  UUndi 

Total.... 


1845. 


Inward. 


I 


Tans, 

1, 480, 807 

268,329 

210, 136 

3,062 


S 


Tons. 
7,045 


Oatward. 


-9 


1,962,354 


7,045 


Tons. 

1,373,724 

226,482 

149,005 

7,138 


I 
I 


Tons. 
12,370 
230 


1850. 


Inwaid. 


Tons. 

1,968,478 

178, 574 

00,012 

3,498 


I 


Tons. 
72,178 
3,778 
6,129 


1, 756, 439,12, 600, 1, 530, 562  82, 085 


Outward. 


n 


£ 


Tons.       Tons, 
1,135,734  73,323 
171,626  3,029 
68, 626  16, 082 
9,482 


1,385,468.92,434 


It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  on  the  5th  of  January,  1850,  the 
change  in  the  navigation  laws  of  England  came  into  operation ;  and 
tbe  foregoing  table,  therefore,  shows  the  extent  to  which  foreign  tonnage 
was  engjgcd  durii^  that  year  in  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and 
tbe  North  American  colonies. 

The  extraordinary  increase  of  the  timber  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  North  American  colonies  is  presented  in  the  following 
statements,  which  commence  with  the  year  1800.  In  that  year  there 
were  imported  into  Great  Britain,  from  the  North  American  colonies, 
the  following  quantities  of  timber: 

34,017  loads  of  fir  timber. 
843      do       oak  timber. 
650  majsts. 

424  (standard  hundreds)  of  deals. 
7,214  hundreds  staves. 

« 

In  1819  the  timber  trade  with  North  America  had  greatly  increased, 
as  will  be  perceived  by  the  following  statement  of  timber  imported  into 
Great  Britain  from  the  colonies  in  that  year: 

266,297  loads  fir  timber. 
9,482  loads  oak  timber. 
14,170  masts. 

9,868  (standard  hundreds)  deals. 
359        do  do        battens. 

42,998  hundreds  staves. 

The  statements  which  follow  give  the  quantities  and  value  of  the 
North  American  timber  trade  in  1840,  1845,  and  1850,  distiiiguisliing 
he  quantity  entered  for  home  consumption  from  the  whole  quantity  im- 
ported. 
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Timber  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom Jor  home  consumption.  • 


1840. 

1845. 

1^0. 

Description. 

From  British 
possessions. 

From  foreign 
countries. 

Xi     . 
•2  I 

SI 

"i| 

From  foreign 
countries. 

74,250 

From  foreign 
countries. 

Sawed  lumber,  sup.  feet.. 
Square  timber,  cubic  feet. 
Timber,  sawed  or  split, 
cubic  feet. ..-- 

311,035,800 
31,950,700 

S,'440',26() 

331,650 

24,944,550 

39,874,500 

17,1484K30 
14,101,400 

23,386,500  18,365,750 
31,150,00013.696.100 

liUmber,  not   sawed    or 
inlit,  cubic  feet. ....... 

Total  timber  imported. 


Description. 


Sawed  lumber,  sup.  feet.. 
Square  timber,  cubic  feet. 
Timber,  sawed  or  split, 

cubic  feet 

Timber,    not    sawed   or 

split,  cubic  feet 

Staves,  cubic  feet 


1840. 


as    ■ 

•C.2 

n  s 


Official  value. 


& 


si 

S8 


•313,442,250 

•32,336,100  8,557,500 


#6,281,075 


1845. 


c 

P4 


•212,850 


•24,691,300 

•39,315,750 
•4,417,350 


& 


^ 


8 


19,526,350 
14,765,650 


1850. 


•56,100 


♦.: 


& 


P^ 


|7, 936, 020 


21,833,95017,971,450 


•31,015.40012,513,150 
•4,129,400; 

$6, 326, 340 


KoTK. — Quantities  marked  thus  *  may  be  considered  as  wholly  from  the  British  North 
American  colonieB. 

Rkmark. — ^The  above  tables  are  compiled  from  the  Annual  Trade  and  Navigation  Accounts 
vnd  the  Yearly  Treasury  Finance  Retums. 

To  those  acquainted  with  the  timber  trade,  these  returns  will  very 
likely  explain  themselves ;  but,  in  order  to  present  in  more  precise 
form  the  state  of  the  North  American  timber  during  the  list  three 
years,  the  following  statement,  compiled  from  the  returns  of  the  fioard 
of  Trade,  is  submitted: 

Colonial  timber  and  deals  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  in  loads 
of  60  cubic  ieet:  In  1849,  1,054,246;  in  1860,  1,066,987;  in  1861, 
1,119,000. 

In  1847  there  was  a  large  reduction  in  the  duties  on  Baltic  and  other 
foreign  timber ;  and  in  the  North  American  colonies,  great  apprehen- 
sions were  entertained  that  the  remission  of  those  duties  would  be  highly 
injurious,  if  not  almost  fatal,  to  the  colonial  timber  trade. 
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Such,  however,  has  not  proved  to  be  the  case.  It  is  true,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  statement,  that  the  quantity  of  foreign  timber  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  since  the  remission  of  duty,  has  considerably 
increased;  but  the  quantity  from  the  North  American  colonies  has  like- 
wise increased,  as  snown  in  the  preceding  statement. 

Foreign  timber  and  deals  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  in  loads 
of  60  cubic  feet:  In  1849,  578,468 ;  in  1860,  609,692;  in  1851, 868,000. 

The  effect  of  opening  the  market  to  foreign  timber  by  a  reduction 
of  duties,  and  consequently  an  increased  importation,  has  not,  as  was 
greatly  feared  at  the  outset,  proved  injurious  to  the  colonies  by  dimin- 
ishing the  price  of  their  timber.  The  increased  consumption  of  timber 
in  England  has  caused  a  demand  for  gieater  varieties  of  wood.  The 
use  of  Baltic  timber  more  extensively  than  heretofore,  has  caused  a 
greater  demand  for  colonial  wood  to  be  used  in  connexion  with  it ; 
while  the  change  in  the  navigation  laws  has  so  reduced  freights,  that 
the  producer  of  timber  and  deals  in  the  North  American  colonies  now 
receives  more  for  his  articles  than  he  ever  did  before  the  reduction  of 
the  duties. 

Besides  timber,  there  are  other  products  of  the  forest,  such  as  ashes 
and  hirs,  which  form  no  inqonsiderable  item  in  the  sum  total  of  colonial 
produce  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  total  value  of  all  colonial  products  to  the  United  Kingdom,  in- 
cluding those  derived  from  mines,  agriculture,  and  the  fisheries,  is  fully 
set  forth  in  the  various  tables  to  be  foimd  in  this  report  under  head  of 
each  colony  respectively;  and  to  these,  reference  is  made  for  more 
particular  information. 

England  possesses  no  nursery  for  seamen  at  all  equal  to  her  North 
Americem  colonial  trade.  Besides  training  her  own  hardy  and  burly 
sons  to  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  the  sea,  that  trade  fosters  and 
raises  up,  from  among  her  active,  well-built,  enduring,  and  intelligent 
subjects  in  the  northern  colonies,  as  fine  seamen  as  ever  trod  a  deck, 
afraid  of  no  danger,  and  perfectly  fitted  to  sustain  any  reasonable 
amount  of  cold,  hardship,  and  fatigue.  The  vigor  of  their  frames, 
their  sound  constitutions,  and  the  habit  of  facing  severe  cold,  violent 
gales,  and  stormy  seas,  in  a  high  northern  latitude,  aided  by  quick  per- 
ceptions and  ready  intelligence,  eminently  qualify  them  to  navigate  her 
ships  to  any  quarter  of  the  world,  either  to  uphold  the  honor  of  their 
country  in  fighting  her  battles  upon  the  seas,  or,  better  still,  to  extend 
and  enlarge  her  commerce  to  every  part  of  the  habitable  globe. 

To  her  colonial  seamen,  England  may  well  look  with  honest  pride. 
Save  our  own  citizens,  they  have  few  equals,  and  none  others  are  their 
superiors.  Whether  in  war  or  in  peace,  these  British  North  American 
sailors,  cradled  on  a  stormy  deep,  and  roughly  nursed  amid  storm  and 
tempest,  are  in  every  way  ntted  to  fulfil  their  duty,  and  do  honor  to  the 
country  which  claims  their  allegiance. 
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PART  XL 
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TRADE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ATLANTIC  PORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
WITH  THE  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICAN  COLONIES  BY  SEA. 

The  direct  trade  hj  sea  between  the  principal  Atlantic  seaports  of 
the  Union  and  the  British  North  American  colonies  has,  within  a  fi^w 
years,  become  of  such  extent,  value,  and  importance,  as  to  demand 
more  than  ordinary  attention. 

Probably  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  feature  of  the  age,  is 
the  rapid  increase  and  constant  activity  of  the  world's  commerce.  Its 
great  agent  and  promoter,  navigation,  to  which  such  enormous  annual 
contributions  have  latterly  been  made  by  England  and  the  United 
States,  is  more  firmly  establishing  it  on  a  more  extended  basis,  for 
still  greater  and  more  universal  achievements. 

The  great  addition  to  the  navigation  interest  of  the  world  furnished 
by  the  British  colonies,  is  not  generally  considered;  nor  is  its  import- 
ant and  influential  character  fully  understood,  save  by  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  leading  statesmen  of  Europe  and  America. 

The  great  maritime  resources  of  the  Nwlh  American  colonies,  and 
the  advantages  of  their  geographical  position  for  an  extended  com- 
merce with  ell  mankind,  will  contribute  more  effectually  to  accelerate 
their  onward  progress  to  wealth  and  power,  and  unquestionably  give 
them  a  commanding  position  in  all  future  commercial  developments. 

The  extent  of  seacoast  and  abundance  of  excellent  harbors  m  these 
colonies,  is  most  remarkable. 

Commencing  at  the  river  St  Croix,  the  boundary  of  the  United 
States,  there  is  much  coast,  and  many  fine  ship  harbors,  within  the  Bay 
of  Fimdy  and  the  islands  it  encloses.  Next  comes  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  Nova  Scotia,  with  its  numerous  indentations ;  then  the  sea-shores 
of  Cape  Breton,  and  its  beautiful  and  extensive  interior  coast  surround- 
ing that  large  arm  of  the  sea  known  as  the  Bras  D'Or,  or  'Varm  of 
gold;"  next,  the  eastern  or  Gulf  coa^  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, the  Bay  of  Chaleur,  the  shores  of  the  whole  colony  of  Prince 
Edward  island — of  the  Magdalen  islands  and  Anticosti,  and  all  the 
Labrador  coast  from  Mt.  Joly  to  Davis's  straits;  in  the  aggregate, 
^bout  3,500  miles  of  coast-line,  everywhere  teeming  with  fish,  in  greater 
abundance  and  excellence  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

To  this  great  extent  of  seacoast,  admirably  provided  with  large  and 
excellent  harbors,  must  be  added  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  more  than 
1,000  miles  in  extent,  whose  harbors  and  fisheries  have  been  known 
and  constantly  frequented  for  more  than  three  centuries. 

The  handsome  and  elaborate  map  of  the  Lower  Colonies,  hereunto 
appended,  wa>*  prepared  expressly  for  this  report  by  Mr.  Henry  F. 
Perley,  of  St.  Jonn,  New  Brunswick,  a  young  engineer  of  much  promise. 
The  original  surveys,  maps,  and  charts,  from  which  it  was  prepared 
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are  of  the  most  recent  date,  and  of  the  highest  authority;  they  were 
obtained  with  some  trouble  and  at  much  expense,  from  England  and 
from  the  provinces.  These  have  been  carefully  collated  and  compiled, 
and  the  result  is  the  present  map,  which  is  recommended  as  one  of  the 
best  yet  presented.  It  exhibits  the  peculiar  configuration  of  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  and  of  the  colonies  which  are  washed  by  its  waters, 
with  their  infinity  of  rivers  and  harbors,  and  endless  variety  of  creeks, 
coves,  inlets,  estuaries,  straits,  bays,  and  arms  of  the  sea. 

There  cannot,  perhaps,  be  found  elsewhere  the  same  extent  of  coun- 
try possessing  in  a  greater,  or  even  an  equal  degree,  all  the  requisites 
for  constructing  a  mercantile  marine,  nor  the  like  extent  of  seacoast  so 
profusely  furnished  with  the  finest  and  most  capacious  harbors,  as  the 
colonies  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. 

A  glance  at  the  map  at  once  shows  that  those  colonies  are  but  a  mere 
extension  of  New  England,  and  that  an  interchange  of  their  respective 
products  must  not  only  exist,  but  will  of  necessity  be  mutually  bene- 
ficial, if  not  absolutely  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  either  country.  The 
wise  and  truthful  spirit  of  commerce  will  be  opposed  to  any  policy, 
whether  British,  American,  or  colonial,  that  restricts  in  the  shghtest 
degree  the  entire  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse  between  countries 
in  such  immediate  proximity,  and  whose  best  interests  are  so  closely 
interwoven. 

The  island  colonies  of  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  ly- 
ing contiguous  to  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  with  similar  char- 
acteristics in  almost  every  particular,  are  rapidly  becoming  convinced 
of  the  value  of  their  material  interests  in  connexion  with  the  necessity 
for  a  more  liberal  commercial  intercourse  with  the  United  States. 

Although  the  tables  which  follow  show  that  the  trade  of  the  four  lower 
colonies  is  chiefly  confined  to  Boston  and  New  York,  yet  they  also  prove 
that  commercial  intercourse  with  them  is  becoming  more  general  with 
all  the  towns  and  seaports  of  the  Atlantic  States,  and  that  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia  also  participate  in  its  benefits. 

To  encourage  the  intercourse  thus  springing  into  existence  and  at- 
taining great  value  from  the  natural  course  of  trade,  and  the  relative 
position  of  the  parties  with  reference  to  certain  natural  products  of  each, 
would  seem  to  be  the  bounden  duty  of  the  governments  of  these  re- 
spective countries. 

The  first  object  of  every  commercial  system  should  be  to  create  and 
uphold  a  great  commercial  marine.  Mr.  Huskisson  laid  it  down  as  a 
principle,  that  "the  only  true  and  durable  foundation  of  a  large  com- 
mercial marine  is  to  be  laid  in  the  means  of  affording  it  beneficial  em- 
ployment Without  such  employment — without,  in  short,  extensive 
commerce,  and  great  capital  to  sustain  and  invigorate  that  commerce, 
no  laws  merely  protective  will  avail.  Strict  navigation  laws  have  not 
always  created  a  marine.  Does  not  naval  and  commercial  superiority 
depend  on  the  habits,  pursuits,  inclinations,  associations,  and  force  of 
character,  rather  than  on  any  code  of  laws  whatever  ?" 

In  spite  of  the  prohibitions  and  restrictions  which  yet  exist,  and  serve 
to  prevent  the  rapid  increase  of  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
Umted  States  and  the  lower  colonies,  yet  that  intercourse  has  already 
attained  great  value  and  importance  from  a  very  small  beginning. 
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The  tonnage  inward  from  the  United  States,  in  all  the  British  North 
American  colonies,  during  the  years  1787,  1788,  and  1789,  amounted 
on  the  average  of  those  years  to  15,524  tons  annually.  These  were  all 
British  vessels. 

In  1816,  the  tonnage  inward  from  the  United  States  was  as  follows : 

British,  18,378  tons;  American,  75,807  tons:  total,  94,185  tons. 

The  average  of  the  years  1820,  1821,  and  1822,  was:  British,  10,464 
tons ;  American,  66,029  tons  :  total,  76,593  tons. 

In  the  year  1830,  the  tonnage  inward  from  the  United  States  was  : 
British,  20,755  tons ;  American,  54,633  tons :  total,  75,388  tons. 

The  tonnage  inward  from  the  United  States  in  1831  was  :  British, 
41,367  tons;  American,  16,567  tons  :  total,  57,934  tons. 

The  decrease  of  tonnage  in  this  year  was  owing  entirely  to  commer- 
cial restrictions,  embarrassing  to  trade  and  injurious  to  both  parties. 
The  falling  off  in  tonnage  between  1816  and  1831  was  no  less  than 
36,251  tons,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  inward  tonnage. 

The  absurd  and  injurious  restrictions  having  been  removed,  trade 
and  navigation  between  the  colonies  and  the  United  States  at  once 
revived;  and  in  1840,  the  inward  tonnage  from  the  United  States  was 
as  follows:  British,  401,676  tons;  American,  357,073  tons:  total, 
768,749  tons. 

In  the  short  period  of  nine  years,  owing  to  enlarged  freedom  of  trade, 
the  tonnage  between  the  United  Stales  and  the  colonies  increased  more 
than  thirteen-fold ! 

Following  up  this  increase,  the  tonnage  inward  from  the  United 
States  in  1850  was :  British,  972,327  tons ;  American,  994,809  tons : 
total,  1,967,066  tons. 

The  astonishing  increase  in  the  nine  yeai:s  which  preceded  1840, 
was  followed  in  the  ten  years  which  succeeded  that  period  by  another 
surprising  increase,  amounting  to  more  than  250  per  cent. !  And  now 
commences  the  year  1851. 

The  first  table  hereafter  presented  exhibits  the  description,  quantity, 
and  value  of  the  various  articles  of  domestic  production  exported  from 
twenty-three  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States  to  the  colonies  of  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  and  Prince  Edward  Island, 
during  the  year  1851. 
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Here  is  an  export  trade  of  domestic  products  from  some  only  of  our 
Atlantic  seaports  to  the  lower  colonies  during  the  past  year,  amounting 
to  more  than  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  Yet  this  is  not  the 
whole  of  the  exports  from  the  ports  indicated  to  those  colonies,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  table  which  follows,  exhibiting  the  description,  quanti- 
ties, and  value  of  the  various  articles  of  foreign  production  exported 
from  the  same  twenty-three  ports  to  the  four  lower  colonies  in  1851. 
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To'  exhibit  In  a  more  condensed  form,  and  place  the  value  of  th|s 
colonial  trade  in  a  position  to  be  better  understood  and  appreciate4» 
the  following  statement  is  submitted,  showing  the  total  value  of  domes- 
tic and  foreign  exports,  and  the  value  of  colonial  imports,  in  1851,  de- 
duced from  the  preceding  statements. 


Diftricts. 


PsMamaqiioddy 

Portland  and  Falmoath . . 

Penobscot 

Machiai 

PorUmonth 

Newport 

Providenoe 

FaU  River 

Fairfield 

lliddletown 

New  London 

Marblehead 

Balem  and  Beverly 

Gloucester 

Boaton  and  Charleatown, 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Wilmiogton  : 

Elizabeth  City 

Camden 

Edenton 

Savannah 


Ezporti. 


Domeatic. 


1429,669 

3S,973 

492 


2,331 


334 


Total  exporta. 


Foreign. 


128,893 
1,617 


1,820 


1458,562 

34,590 
492 


4,151 


334 


14,068 


876,183 
954,067 
125,350 
172,530 
1,118 
13,100 


Total. 


12,271 


2,634,506 


549 


297,395 

732,202 

3,118 


14, 617 


1,173,578 

1,686,289 

128,468 

172,530 

1,118 

13,100 


Imports. 


$107,402 
22,666 


1,065,594 


12,271 


3,700,100 


494 

12,251 

1,432 

15,886 

10,221 

4,020 

128 

2,122 

6,774 

32,703 

11,259 

949,241 

271,681 

50,083 

25,962 


Total  exporta 
and  imports. 


2,053 
610 


1,526,990 


|566»9e4 

57,258 

492 

494 

16,402 

1,432 

16,220 

10,221 

4,oto 

128 

2,122 

6,7T4 

47,320 

11,259 

2, 122, 819 

1,957,970 

178,551 

196,492 

1,118 

13,100 

2,063 

610 

12,371 


5,227,000 


The  preceding  table  shows  a  trade  which  has,  almost  without  attract- 
ing any  portion  of  public  attention,  already  sprung  up,  and  been  ex- 
tended to  the  amount  of  nearly  five  millions  and  a  quarter  of  dc^lars 
during  the  past  year. 

To  show  further  the  importance  of  this  same  colonial  trade  in  en- 
couraging our  mercantile  marine,  the  following  table  of  shipping,  in- 
ward and  outward,  during  1851,  to  and  from  nine  ports  of  the  United 
States  only,  and  the  colonies  of  New  Brun;£i\inck,  Nova  Scotia,  New- 
foundland, and  Prince  Edward  Island,  distinguishing  American  frcKn 
British  shipping,  is  also  submitted: 
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This  table  shows  that,  during  the  year  1851,  341,372  tons  of  ship- 
ping entered  inward  from  the  lower  colonies  in  nine  Atlantic  ports 
only,  and  that  588,658  tons  of  shipping  cleared  outward  from  those 
ports  for  the  same  colonies ;  making,  in  the  whole,  an  aggregate  of 
930,030  tons  of  shipping  engaged  in  the  colonial  trade  with  nine  ports 
of  the  Union  alone  in  that  year. 

In  order  to  show  the  relative  total  amount  of  tonnage  inward  and 
outward  to  and  from  the  principal  seaports  of  the  United  States  and 
the  North  American  colonies,  the  following  comparative  statement  has 
been  compiled,  showing  the  whole  tonnage  inward  and  outward  at  the 
ports  named,  in  1851 : 


Pcnrtf. 


New  York 

Quebec 

Boston 

New  Orleans 

St.  John,  N.  B 

Haliiax,  N.  S 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

St.  John,  Newfoundland. 


Inifftfd. 


1,448,788 
533,831 
504,501 
328,932 
282,450 
176,802 
159,636 
113,027 
103,016 


Ovtward. 


1,230,082 
536,093 
503,101 
421,560 
324,821 
178,079 
140,174 
105,789 
91,191 


The  foregoing  comparative  statement  will,  no  doubt,  excite  some 
surprise  as  to  the  relative  s^mouixt  of  shipping  and  navigation  to  the  prin- 
cipal seaports  of  North  America.  It  proves,  beyond  a  doubt,  and  with- 
out reference  to  any  other  statement  comprised  in  this  report,  that  the 
British  North  American  colonies  have  industriously  improved  the  exten- 
sive facUities  and  abundant  resources  they  possess,  and  have  already 
achieved  the  high  position  of  being  the  fourth,  if  not  the  third,  commer- 
cial power,  in  point  of  tonnage  and  navigation,  in  the  world. 

The  character  of  colonial  vessels  has  improved  within  a  few  ye4irs 
very  rapidly,  and  they  are  selling  very  readily  in  England  at  remunera- 
ting prices,  and  are  found  to  be  as  fiood  vessels  as  are  built  in  the  world. 
The  St.  John  and  Quebec  ships  tsibfe  the  lead  in  colpnial  shipping. 
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PART  XII. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  DEEP-SEA  FISHEEIES  OF 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

rRKPARKD  BT  WILLIAM  A.  WKLLMAN,  BSq.,  ASSIST A19T  COLLKCTOR  OP  THV  PORT  OP  BOSTOIT,  VITDBR 
TBK  AIRKOnOff  OP  P.  •RXKLT,  JR.,  BS^.,  COLLECTOR  OP  TBAT  PORT. 

The  fisheries  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  the  other  New  England  States, 
were  prosecuted  successfully,  and  to  a  great  extent,  long  prior  to  the 
revolutionary  war;  and  it  will  be  seen  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  that  they 
occupied  a  prominent  point  in  the  negotiations  for  peace.     By  the  third 
article  of  that  treaty  it  was  stipulated,  "that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  shall  continue  to  enjoy  unmolested  the  right  to  take  fish  of  every 
kind  cm  the  Grand  Bank,  and  on  all  other  banks  of  Newfoundland ;  also 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  all  other  places  in  the  sea,  where  the 
inhabitants  of  both  countries  used  any  time  to  fish ;  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  liberty  to  take  fish  of  any  kind  on  such 
part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  as  the  British  shall  use,  (but  not  to 
cure  or  dry  them  on  the  island ;)  and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  and 
creeks  of  all  other  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in  America ;  and 
that  the  American  fishermen  shall  have  liberty  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any 
of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  in  Nova  Scotia,  Magdalen 
islands,  and  Labrador,  so  long  as  the  same  shall  remain  unsettled;  but 
80  soon  as  the  same,  or  either  of  them,  shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be 
lawfiil  for  the  said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  settlement, 
vrithout  a  previous  agreement  lor  that  purpose  with  the  inhabitants, 
proprietors,  or  possessors  of  the  ground." 

This  article  secured  to  us  the  right  of  the  coast  JUhery^  which,  as 
colonies,  we  had  used  and  possessed  in  common  with  the  mother  coun- 
try; and  under  its  provisions  the  cod  fishery  recommenced  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  and  continued  to  increase  with  the  encouragement  granted 
by  the  government. 

At  first  a  bounty  was  allowed  on  the  exportation  of  salted  fish,  as  a 
drawback  of  the  duty  on  im(X)rted  salt;  and  subsequently,  the  present 
system  of  allowances  in  money  was  established  to  vessels  employed 
for  a  certain  specified  time  in  the  Bank  and  other  cod  fisheries.  The 
State  of  Massachusetts  alone  employed  in  the  cod  fishery,  fi^m  1786 
to  1790,  five  hundred  and  forty  vessels  annually,  measuring  about 
twenty  thousand  tons,  manned  by  three  thousand  three  hundred  seameui 
and  the  value  of  their  products  in  fish  exported  to  Europe  and  the  West 
Indies  exceeded  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars. 

From  this  period  the  fisheries  increased,  and  added  largely  to  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  North,  until  the  beginning  of  the  commer^ 
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cial  restrictions  which  led  to  the  embargo  of  1808,  and  the  war  with 
England  in  1812.  The  magnitude  of  our  fisheries  from  1790  to  1807,  the 
greatest  periods  of  prosperity,  can  be  realized  by  those  only  who  hare 
studied  this  branch  of  American  industry.  Beyond  what  relates  to 
the  value  of  the  wealth  annually  added  to  the  country,  and  the  exten- 
sive employment  it  gives  to  our  native  seamen,  it  has  claims  on  the 
protection  of  the  government  as  a  nursery  for  the  hardy  and  daring 
mariners  who  have  heretofore  manned  our  fleets  and  fougnt  the  battles 
of  our  navy.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  the  fisheries 
just  prior  to  the  mercantile  disturbances  of  1808,  from  the  fact  that, 
during  the  year  1806,  the  value  of  dried  and  pickled  fish  exported  ex- 
ceeded $2,400,000.  From  this  time  to  the  years  1813  and  1814  it 
dwindled  down  to  less  than  $100,000.  Then  it  was  that  the  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  England  almost  annihilated  the  fisheries ; 
but  the  navy  was  recruited,  from  the  vessels  laid  up,  with  that  strength 
and  daring  which  enabled  it  to  cope  so  successfully  with  its  adversa- 
ries. When  peace  was  concluded,  the  rights  secured,  under  the  treaty 
of  1783,  to  carry  on  the  cod  fishery  on  the  colonial  shores,  was  re- 
fused by  the  British  government.  The  treaty  of  Ghent,  and  the  com- 
mercial convention  subsequently,  are  both  silent  on  this  important  8ub> 
ject ;  and  it  was  not  until  by  the  convention  of  20th  of  October,  1818, 
that  we  obtained  the  privi/tge  to  take  fish  ^^where  the  inhabitants  oif 
both  countries,"  under  all  former  treaties,  claimed  the  right.  And  by 
this  same  convention  it  will  be  seen  that  ''the  United  States  renounced 
any  liberty  before  enjoyed  or  claimed  by  them,  or  their  inhabitants,  to 
take,  dry,  or  cure  fish,  an  or  within  three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the 
coasts.  Days,  creeks,  or  harbors  of  any  of  the  British  dominions  of 
America  not  included  within  that  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  New- 
foundland extending  from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Rameau  islands;  on  the 
western  and  northern  coast  of  Newfoundland,  from  Cape  Ray  to  the 
Quiepen  islands ;  on  the  shores  of  the  Magdalen  islands ;  and  also  on 
the  coasts,  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks,  from  Mount  JoUy,  on  the  south 
of  Labrador,  to  and  through  the  straits  of  Bellisle,  and  thence  northerly 
along  the  coast." 

We  have,  by  this  agreement,  the  liberty  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any 
of  the  unsettled  bays,  &c. ;  and  when  settled,  with  the  grant  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  ground.  Some  of  our  vessels  have  attempted  to 
carry  on  the  fishery  as  they  ha«l  been  in  the  habit  of  doing;  out  the 
prescribed  limits  of  three  miles  from  the  shore  the  imperial  govern- 
ment decided  should  be  measured  from  the  headlands,  and  not  from 
the  interior  of  the  bays,  and  excluded  our  vessels  firom  the  passage  or 
strait  of  Canso,  t  nd  denied  our  right  to  land  on  the  Magdalen  islands; 
thus  driving  off  the  American  fishermen  from  the  usual  fishing  grounds, 
and  in  many  instances  seizing  and  confiscating  their  vessels. 

These  proceedings  have  naturally  excited  much  ill  feeling,  especially 
with  those  who  have  for  so  long  a  time  resorted  to  those  diores;  aod 
these  onerous  restrictions  are  still  in  full  force. 

The  advantages  thus  secured  to  the  colonial  fishermen  must  be  m* 

Earent ;  for  while  our  fishermen  are  compelled  to  go  out  to  the  banks  in 
trge  vessels,  fitted  at  great  expense,  and  with  crews  avera|j[iiig  nine 
men  to  every  schooner  of  ninety  tons  burden,  and  extending  their 
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voyages  for  many  weeks,  the  colonists  carry  on  their  fishing  entirely 
in  small  boats,  with  perhaps  not  more  than  two  men  in  each,  who 
return  to  their  shores  at  the  close  of  each  day's  work,  and  land  and 
cure  their  fish,  which  at  the  close  of  the  summer  are  laden  on  board 
their  ships  for  a  foreign  market*  Our  vessels  return  to  our  ports,  when 
laden  with  fish,  to  Wcish  out,  dry  and  cure  their  "fares,"  and  they  are 
necessarily  much  behind  their  more  favored  competitors  in  seeking  a 
market  Ibr  the  produce  of  their  toilsome  labors  of  the  fishing  season. 

In  consequence  of  these  unequal  privileges,  and  the  change  of  poUcy 
of  our  government  with  regard  to  a  reduction  of  duties,  from  specific 
rates  to  a  uniform  ad  valorem  rate  of  twenty  per  centum  on  the  foreign 
cost  of  imported  fish,  our  colonial  competitors  now  supply  our  own 
markets,  as  they  did  formerly  the  principal  markets  of  Catholic  Europe 
and  the  West  Indies.  And  not  only  our  own  markets  are  flooded  with 
fi>reign-caught  fish  for  consumption  and  for  transportation  to  otlier 
American  markets,  but  the  Atlantic  ports,  since  the  year  1S4G,  have 
become  depots  of  vast  quantities  of  dry  and  pickled  fish  for  exportation 
to  foreign  countries. 

Prior  to  the  enactments  of  the  tariff  law  of  December,  1846,  and 
the  warehousing  act  of  August  of  that  year,  no  draw^back  was  allowed 
on  foreign  dried  and  pickled  fish,  and  other  salted  provisionf^,  or  fish- 
oil;  and  so  far  as  relates  to  the  drawback  of  the  auXies  paid  on  said 
articles,  the  prohibition  of  the  4th  section  of  the  act  of  April  27,  1816, 
is  presumed  to  be  in  force.  But  its  provisions  are  entirely  nullified  by 
the  operations  of  the  warehousing  act,  which  allows  foreign  fish  to  be 
imported,  and  entered  in  bond,  and  exported  thence  without  the  payment 
of  any  dnties. 

By  the  statement  marked  No.  1,  appended  hereto,  of  the  imports  of 
fish  into  this  port,  fi-om  1821  to  1861,  it  will  appear  that  during  the 
first-named  year  only  six  quintals  of  dry  fish  and  eighty-seven  barrels  of 
pickled  fish  were  imported ;  and  that,  during  the  first  fiscal  year  after 
the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1846,  neiirly  fourteen  tlioumnd  quintals  of  dry 
fish  and  forty-two  thousand  barrels  of  pickled  fish  were  imported ;  the 
foreign  cost  of  which  was  a  fraction  short  of  $200,000.  Statement  No. 
2  exhibits  the  exports  fi-om  1843  to  1861,  by  which  it  appears  that  in 
1843,  1844,  1846,  and  1846,  not  any  foreign-caught  fish  was  exported ; 
and  that  the  value  of  the  exports  of*^  American  fisheries  averaged  half  a 
million  of  doUirs  annually.  The  same  statement  shows,  that  from 
1847  to  1861,  there  were  exported  from  this  port  63,816  quintals  of 
dry  fish,  and  92,624  barrels  of  pickled  fish,  all  of  which  were  entered 
under  the  provisions  of  the  warehouse  act,  and  consequently  exported 
without  paying  any  duties. 

These  facts  most  strikingly  illustrate  the  hard  lot  of  our  fishermen, 
who  are  denied  equal  competition  on  the  fishing  grounds,  and  are  like- 
wise deprived  of  the  discrimination  in  their  favor,  extended  to  them  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  by  the  general  government ;  consequently, 
the  results  of  their  adventures  are  diminished  from  year  to  year,  as  the 
home  markets,  as  well  as  the  foreign  markets,  are  being  supplied  by 
Ibreigncrs  with  foreign-caught  fish. 

Statement  No.  3  exhibits  the  quantity  and  value  of  dry  fish  imported 
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and  warehoused  for  the  fiscal  years  1847  to  1851,  inclusive,  and' the' 
disposition  made  of  the  same. 

Statement  No.  4  shows  the  same  for  pickled  fish. 

By  the  first  it  will  be  seen  that  twenty-seven  thirty-fourth  pruts  of 
the  whole  importation  were  exported;  and  by  the  second,  that  filty  per 
cent,  of  the  imports  were  shipped  out  of  the  country,  to  the  exclusion 
of  American  fish.  These  facts  aje  so  very  striking,  that  comment  is 
deemed  unnecessary 

Statements  Nos.  5,  6,  and  7,  exhibit  the  quantity  and  value  of  each 
kind  of  fish  imported  into  the  United  States  from  1S43  to  1850  inclu- 
sive, and  also  the  exports  for  the  same  years,  of  both  foreign-caught 
and  American  fisheries.  In  the  table  No.  5,  the  increase  of  imports 
will  sufficiently  appear;  and  I  have  to  call  your  particulai*  attention  to 
table  No.  6,  in  which  will  be  seen  that  in  1843  no  foreign  dry  fish  was 
exported  from  any  port  in  the  United  States,  and  only  one  hundred 
and  three  barrels  of  pickled  fish;  and  even  down  to  1846,  the  small 
amount  oitcn  quintals  only  were  exported.  The  following  year,  1847, 
thirty-five  thousand  quintals  of  dry  and  fourteen  thousand  barrels  of 
pickled  fish  were  exported,  and  the  annual  exports  have  gone  on  in- 
creasing from  that  time  to  the  present;  the  quantity  of  pickle^l  fish  for 
1850  being  over  fi/y^ine  thousand  barrels.  Table  No.  7,  shows  the 
quantity  and  value  of  American-caught  fish  exported  to  all  countries 
for  the  same  years. 

1  al^:o  append  table  No.  8,  which  shows  the  whole  quantity  of  pic- 
kled fish  inspected  at  the  various  fishing  towns  in  Massachusetts  from 
1838  to  1850  inclusive.  This  document  is  compiled  to  exhibit  the 
magnitude  of  this  branch  of  the  fisheries  in  this  Commonwealth,  and 
the  interest  Massachusetts  citizens  have  in  the  proper  regulation  of  the 
fisheries. 

I  also  append  hereto  statement  No.  9,  of  the  tonnage  of  vessels 
employed  in  the  fisheries  of  the  United  States  for  the  years  1843  to 
1850  inclusive,  designating  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  cod  fishery, 
mackerel  fishery,  and  of  vessels  under  twenty  tons  burden  in  the  cod 
fishery,  and  also  register  tonnage  in  the  whale  fishery,  together  with 
the  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  whole  country  for  each  period,  by  which 
a  comparison  can  be  made,  at  a  glance,  of  the  relative  tonnage  in  each 
employment,  with  the  entire  tonnage  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  year  1615,  the  year  after  the  termination  of  the  late  war  with 
Great  Britain,  the  fishing  tonnage  of  the  United  States  did  not  exceed 
fifteen  thousand  tons;  in  1835,  twenty  years  afterwards,  it  reai*hed  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  tons;  in  1845  it  was  two  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  thousand  tons;  and  from  1846  to  1850,  it  increased  about 
nine  thousand  tons  only,  including  the  whale  fishery. 

Although  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries  were  each  regarded  a  trade 
or  employment  within  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  32d  section 
of  the  act  of  1793,  the  authority  to  issue  licenses  for  the  mackerel  fish- 
ery was  first  granted  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  24th  of  M;>y,  1828,  by 
which  it  was  proposed  to  keep  the  two  emplojments  distinct.  But 
every  year's  returns  show  that  vessels  so  licensed  have  been  engaged 
in  caiching  cod  fish;  and  the  owners  of  such  vessels  have  in  many  dis- 
tricts obtained  the  bounty  allowed  to  vessels  in  the  cod  fishery,  by  de- 
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ducting  the  time  employed  in  mackerel  fishing,  if  the  time  required  for 
bounty  was  otherwise  made  out  between  the  last  day  of  February  and 
the  last  day  of  November,  in  the  year  employed.  The  consequence 
has  been,  that  within  the  customary  range  of  a  fishing  voyage  both  cod 
and  mackerel  have  been  taken,  wiihout  regard  to  the  tenor  of  the  license, 
and  the  collectors  generally  h?ive  paid  the  full  bounty  allowed  by  law 
to  those  employed  exclusively  in  the  cod  fishery.  It  would  therefore 
appefir  fnim  the  legal  history  of  the  fishing  bounties  and  allowances,  and 
from  the  constructions  and  understanding  of  them  by  the  various  offi- 
cers whose  duty  it  is  to  execute  them,  that  the  whole  system  requires 
revision.  The  regulations  for  dividing  the  proceeds  of  the  fishing  voy- 
ages, instead  of  paying  monthly  wages  to  the  crew,  are  too  frequently 
evaded  by  a  large  number  of  vessels ;  and  notwithstanding  all  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  officers  of  the  revenue,  it  is  quite  doubtful  if  the  actual  fish- 
ermen now  derive  much  if  any  benefit  from  the  large  sums  annually 
paid  out  of  the  treasury  for  fishing  bounties.  I  regard  it  of  great  im- 
portance to  cherish  this  branch  of  industry,  and  would  not  recommend 
that  anything  should  be  adopted  which  would  impair  its  prosperity ;  but 
I  am  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  those  most  inter- 
ested in  the  business  would  be  benefited  by  a  more  thorough  supervision 
of  bounty  claims,  that  1  do  not  hesitate  to  urge  its  consioeration  upon 
tlie  department. 

The  second  act  passed  by  Congress  afler  the  establishment  of  gov- 
ernment— July  4th,  1789 — allowed  abounty  on  dried  and  on  pickled  fish, 
and  on  salted  provisions,  exported  to  any  foreign  country;  and  this  act 
continued  in  force,  with  the  modifications  contained  in  the  acts  of  Au- 
gust 4th  and  the  10th  of  August,  1790;  of  the  ISth  of  February  and  8th 
of  July,  1792;  2d  of  xMarch,  1799;  12th  of  April,  1800;  and  finally  re- 
pealed by  the  abolition  of  the  salt  duty,  March  3d,  1807.  From  1807 
to  July  29th,  1813,  there  were  no  bounties  or  allowances  1o  fishing  vessels. 
This  last  act  restored  the  fishing  bounties  without  granting  any  allow- 
ance or  drawback  on  the  exportation  of  salted  beef  and  pork  ;  and  the 
rates  allowed  were  increased  by  the  act  of  March  3d,  1819,  according 
to  which  all  payments  are  now  made. 

1  have  thus  summarily  traced  the  history  of  legislation  in  regard  to 
this  subject,  in  order  to  show  the  share  of  public  attention  given  to  it, 
and  as  preparatory  to  giving  a  comparative  view  of  the  sums  paid  by 
government  as  bounties  under  the  various  acts  of  Congress. 

It  appears  that  for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1791,  the  sum  of 
$29,082  11  was  paid  as  bounties  on  salted  provisions  and  pickled  fish, 
but  nothing  was  paid  to  vessels  employed  in  the  fisheries  prior  to  1793, 
when  the  sum  paid  was  nearly  $73,000.  For  the  year  1806,  the 
sum  of  837,000  was  paid  on  salted  provisions,  &c.,  and  $163,000  to 
vessels  employed  in  the  fisheries,  making  a  total  of  about  $200,000. 
During  the  years  1812,  '13,  and  '14,  no  payments  were  made.  In 
1815,  only  $1,800  were  paid;  but  in  1820,  tne  first  year  after  the  opera- 
tion of  the  act  of  1819,  the  sum  paid  amounted  to  $209,000.  The 
amount  now  paid  annually  is  not  far  from  $320,000.  By  the  abstract 
herewith,  number  10,  it  will  be  seen  that  at  this  pott  alone  there  have 
been  paid  more  than  two  milliom  of  dollars  for  bounties  since  the  year 
1841.     The  sums  paid  to  vessels  licensed  at  Boston  I  have  separated 
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from  the  amounts  paid  for  drafts  drawn  by  collectors  of  other  districts, 
designating  the  particulars  and  the  aggregates  for  each  year  and  for  the 
whole  period.  It  will  be  seen,  likewise,  that  while  the  ailowanc*es  have 
continued  to  decrease  at  Boston,  at  almost  every  other  place  they  have 
increased.  At  this  port,  for  several  years  past,  an  inspector  has  been 
detailed  at  the  commencement  of  the  fishing  season,  whose  whole  duty 
it  is  to  look  after  vessels  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  and  to  note,  from  day 
to  day,  every  vessel  in  port,  and  all  the  particulars  relating  to  her  busi- 
ness, and  at  the  close  of  the  season  the  facts  collated  are  communicated 
in  detail  to  the  collectors  of  the  respective  ports  whence  licenses  were 
granted.  Under  the  instructions  ol  the  department  of  February  22d, 
1842,  a  certificate  has  been  required  previously  to  the  vessel's  depart- 
ure, setting  forth  her  seaworthiness  and  a  description  of  fishing  gear, 
&€.,  and  such  a  certificate  has  been  regarded  here  as  a  necessary  pre- 
requisite to  the  obtaining  the  bounty.  The  journal  of  the  vessel,  to  be 
swoni  to  by  the  master,  has  also  been  required,  as  directed  by  instruc- 
tions of  22d  of  December,  1848 ;  and  the  last  circular  on  this  subject,  of 
September  17,  1851,  as  modified  by  circular  of  December  11,  1851, 
will  be  strictly  enforced,  and  applied  in  the  liquidation  of  all  claims  for 
the  bounty  during  the  past  season. 

If  time  permitted,  otner  matters  might  be  examined  and  stated,  bear- 
ing on  this  subject,  but  they  would  litde  aid  or  strengthen  the  infer- 
ences to  be  drawn  from  the  facts  submitted.  The  extent,  character, 
and  value  of  the  fisheries,  in  connexion  with  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  British  North  American  provinces,  will  appear  in  an  examina- 
tion of  the  statistical  tables  which  form  a  part  of  this  report;  and  fi'om 
an  examination  of  the  existing  treaties  bearing  on  the  fisheries,  the  re- 
strictions and  inequalities  under  which  American  fishermen  pursue 
their  business  will  be  apparent.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  to  secure 
anything  like  reciprocal  trade  between  the  United  States  and  those 
provinces,  a  more  liberal  policy  on  the  part  of  the  British  government 
m  regard  to  the  fisheries  must  first  take  place.  So  lone  as  our  citizens 
are  compelled  to  conduct  the  fishing  business  from  theu:  vessels  in  the 
open  sea,  and  the  colonists  are  permitted  to  land  on  any  of  the  shores, 
inhabited  or  uninhabited,  and  set  up  their  fishing  stations,  and  carry  on 
their  employment  from  the  land,  and  American  vessels  are  denied  the 
free  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Gut  of  Canso,  the  shore  fishe- 
ries, and  other  advantages  claimed  by  the  colonists,  under  the  sanction 
of  these  treaties,  it  is  believed  that  our  government  cannot  adopt  any 
measures  tending  to  additional  benefits  to  the  commerce  of  the  colonies. 

I  also  transmit  abstract  (No.  11)  offishing  vessels  lost  during  the  past 
season,  their  tonnage,  loss  of  life,  &c.,  as  returned  by  the  collectors  of 
the  several  ports  therein  named. 

.  Custom  House,  Boston,  January  7,  1852. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  allowances  to  vessels  employed  in 
the  fisheries  and  bounties  on  pickled  fish  exported,  firom  January  1, 
162Q,  to  June  30,  1851 : 


Tewn. 


To  31st  December, 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Six  mo6.  to  June  30, 

Do. 

Tear  ending  June  30, 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 


AUowancM  to  Teueli 
employ od  in  the  fish- 


enes. 


$197,834  63 
170,052  92 
149,897  83 
176,706  08 
208,924  08 
198,724  97 
215,859  01 
206,185  65 
239,145  20 
261,069  94 
197,642  28 

^00,428  39 
219,745  27 
245,182  40 
218,218  76 
223,784  93 
213,091  03 
250,181  03 
314,149  49 
319,852  03 
301,629  34 
855,140  01 
235,613  07 
169,932  33 
249,074  25 
289,840  07 
274,942  98 
276,439  38 
243,432  23 
286,703  77 
287,988  75 
328,265  01 


Bountiei  on  pick* 
led  fiah  expoi^ 
ed. 


7,726,373  13 


$11,168  71 

11,107  80 

11,158  30 

10,988  60 

10,162  80 

10,560  60 

13,640  40 

8,879  20 

9,026  23 

9,007  60 

9,073  10 

13,406  20 

14,392  00 

13,284  43 

10,802  21 

9,536  80 

6,731  80 

7,360  42 

5,474  30 

4,743  50 

4,953  90 

4,760  40 

5,629  30 

3,315  05 

6,663  60 

4,174  20 

5,540  60 

6,488  20 

747  80 

68  40 


30  00 


241,936  35 


M.  NOURSE,  Ajcting  Reguter. 
Treasury  Department, 

Register'i  Office^  August  11,  1862. 
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No.  1. 

Imports  of  dried  and  pickhd fish  into  the  port  of  Boston  during  the  fiscal 

years  ending  Jane  30,  from  1821  to  1851. 


Te«r. 


1821 
1830 
1840 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 


Dried  fish. 


Qomtali. 


6 

37 

575 

169 

125 

684 

430 

13,822 

20,774 

^23 

7,013 

3,424 


47,782 


Value. 


S13 

389 

3,937 

1,989 

1,340 

3,933 

2,798 

22,424 

48,262 

2,861 

15,244 

8,463 


111,643 


Pickled  lUh. 


Bamli. 


87 

351 

7,845 

9,667 

26,047 

21,322 

17,598 

41,456 

72,419 

34,597 

65,886 

92,312 


379,687 


Yaine. 


$245 

2,691 

76,194 

39,796 

170,585 

194,948 

155,264 

199,171 

322,730 

189,695 

301,904 

473,005 


2,126,128 


Collector's  Oppick, 

liosUmy  December  17,  1851. 


P.  GREELY,  Jr.,  Collector. 
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No.  11 — Continued. 


DISTRICT  OF  POKTLAND. 


Denomination  and  names  of 
Teasels. 


Schooner  Regalator 

Schooner  Washington 

Schooner  Delight  in  Peace . . . 

Schooner  Elizabeth 

Schooner  Tnumph 

Schooner  Hickory 

Schooner  Caledonia 


Masters  of 
Tessels. 


None  given. 
do.... 


'  • » •  •  UV • •  I 

....do.. 
....do.. 
....do., 
.-.do.. 


«p> 

• 

Tonnage. 

No.  of 

Value. 

|2 

men. 

8  > 

P^ 

49  85 

8 

$600 

None . . 

52  08. 

10 

800 

..  .do. .. 

51  21 

8 

1,000 

.. .do. .. 

35  66 

6 

600 

.. .do. .. 

52  29 

12 

1,600 

...do... 

40  74 

8 

400 

.. .do. .. 

87  56 

14 

600 

.. .do. .. 

369  54 

66 

5,600 

Amount 
of  loss. 


Total. 
. .  .do... 
..  .do... 
..  .do... 
..  .do... 
. .  .do... 
. . .do... 


DISTRICT  OF  BARNSTABLE. 


Denommation  and  names 
vessels. 


Schooner  William  Graj.. . 

Schooner  Belle  Isle 

Schooner  Rival ^ 

Schooner  Nettle 

Schooner  £.  M.  Shaw 

Schooner  Franklin  Dexter. 

Schooner  Hamilton 

Schooner  Grafton 

Schooner  Telegraph 

Schooner  Melrose,  and 
other  vessels  in  this  dis- 
trict, partial  loss 


Masters  of 
vessels. 


None  given. 
do..-. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 


Tonnage 


57  08 
103  82 
47  76 
66  92 
82  20 

63  13 

64  22 
78  22 


563  50 


Number  of 
crew  lost. 


16 
10 
11 


43 


Value. 


$1,000 
3,000 
1,400 
3,000 
3,000 
2,200 
2,500 
3,000 


19,100 


I 


Amoont 
of  loss. 


$1,000 
3,000 
1,400 
3,000 
3,000 
2,200 
2,500 
3,000 


5,000 


24,100 


DISTRICT  OP  PORTSMOUTH. 


Denomination  and  names 
of  vess^ds* 


Schooner 
Schooner 
Schooner 
Schooner 
Schooner 
Schooner 


Ballerma 

Banner 

Burlington 

Harvest  Home. 

Wellington 

Oscar  Coles  ... 


Masters  of 
vessels. 


None  g^ven 

do... 

do.... 


do... 
do... 
do... 


Tonnage. 


59  00 
33  00 
96  00 
66  00 
74  00 


328  00 


Number  of 
crew  lost. 


8 

6 

13 

10 

10 


Value  of 
vessels. 


$1,600 

500 

1,500 

2,500 

1,500 


Value  of 
caigo. 


Amount 
of  loss. 


$900 
500 

2,800 
900 

3,500 


47 


7,600 


8,600 


Total 
. .  .do.  • 
...do.. 
. .  .do.. 
. . .do. . 
...do.. 


16,000 
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DISTRICT  OF  PASSAMAQUODDT. 


Denonuiiation  and  names 
of  vessels. 

Masters  of 
vessels. 

• 

Tonnage. 

Number  of 
crew  lost. 

Value  of 
vessel. 

Value  oi 
outfits. 

Total. 

Schooner  America 

Schooner  Maria 

None  given... 

43  21 
46  61 
54  09 

9 

8 

None .... 

$700 

600 

1,200 

$400 
400 
300 

$1,100 
1,000 

Schooner Kliza 

1,500 

143  91 

17 

3,600 

RECAPITULATION. 


Denomination  and  names  of  vessels. 


District  of  Gloucester 

District  of  Penobscot 

District  of  Portland 

District  of  Barnstable 

District  of  Portsmouth . . ,. . 
District  of  Passamaquoddy 

Total 


Number  of 
vessels. 


9 
14 

7 

10 

6 

3 


49 


Tonnage. 


629  49 
696  01 
369  54 
563  50 
328  00 
143  91 


2,730  53 


Loss  in  dol- 
lars. 


19,366 
14,400 

5,600 
24,100 
16,200 

3,600 


83,.266 


Loss  of 
life. 


241 
22 
66. 
43. 
47 
17 


219 


P.  GREFJT,.  Jto.^  ColUctoT, 
Collkctor's  Offick, 

Dittfiet  of  Boston  amd  CkaHsitown,  Jamurif  1, 1852. 
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PART    XIII. 


THE  FRENCH  FISHERIES  AT  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The  recent  nipvements  in  France  in  regard  to  bounties  on  fish  caught 
at  Newfoundland,  and  exported  to  foreign  countries,  are  singularly 
interesting  at  the  present  time,  because  it  will  be  found,  from  what  fol- 
lows, that  the  changes  which  take  place  during  the  present  year  in  the 
allowance  of  those  bounties  are  calculated  to  exercise  a  powerful  effect 
on  the  deep-sea  fisheries  of  the  United  States*  Hereafter  we  are  to 
have  fish,  caught  and  cured  by  citizens  of  France,  entering  our  markets, 
under  the  stimulus  of  a  large  bounty,  to  compete  with  the  fish  caught 
and  cured  by  our  own  citizens.  This  altogether  new  and  unexpected 
movement  on  the  part  of  France  has  already  attracted  attentioft  and 
excited  much  interest  among  the  fishermen  of  the  New  England  States. 
As  affecting  an  important  branch  of  the  industry  of  our  people,  this 
change  in  the  policy  of  France  will  be  reviewed  somewhat  at  length, 
in  order  that  tne  whole  matter  may  be  fiilly  understood.  The  law  of 
France  which  granted  bounties  to  the  sea  fisheries  being  about  to  expire, 
the  project  of  a  new  law  was  submitted  to  the  National  Assembly  on 
the  20th  December,  1850,  by  Monsieur  Dumas,  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Commerce,  and  Monsieur  Romain-Desfosses,  Minister  of  Ma- 
rine and  Colonies.  At  the  same  time,  these  ministers  submitted  to  the 
National  Assembly  an  able  report  on  the  deep-sea  fisheries  of  France, 
and  a  variety  of  interesting  statistical  returns,  translations  of  which  are 
embodied  herewith. 

It  is  set  forth,  among  other  things,  by  the  Minister  of  State,  that  the 
bounties  paid  by  France  during  the  nine  years  from  1841  to  1850, 
inclusive,  for  the  cod  fishery  only,  had  amounted  to  the  mean  annual 
average  of  3,900,000  fi'ancs.  The  number  of  men  employed  in  this 
fishery  annually  amounted  to  11,500  on  the  average,  l^e  annual  ex- 
pense to  the  nation  was,  therefore,  338  firancs  per  annum  for  each  man. 
France  trains  up,  in  this  manner,  able  and  hardy  seamen  for  her  navy, 
it  is  said,  who  would  cost  the  nation  much  more  if  they  were  trained 
to  the  sea  on  board  vessels-of-war. 

The  proposed  law  and  report  of  the  ministers  of  State  who  intro- 
duced it  having  been  submitted  to  a  committee  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly, a  report  thereon  was  presented  by  Monsieur  Ancet,  the  chairman, 
on  the  3a  day  of  May,  1851,  a  transk^on  of  which  is  as  follows: 

Report  rendered  in  the  name  of  the  commission  for  the  inquiry  into  the 
projected  law  relating  to  the  great  sea  fisheries^  by  M.  Ancet,  representative 
of  the  people.     Session  of  May  3,  1851. 

Gentlemen:  The  commission  to  which  you  intrusted  the  examina- 
tion of  the  projected  law  in  relation  to  the  |?reat  sea  fisheries,  presented 
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by  the  Ministers  of  Marine  and  Commerce,  has  devoted  itself  to  the 
said  examination  with  all  the  attention  which  its  importance  demanded. 
It  has  heard  delegates  from  all  the  ports  out  of  which  the  vessels  are 
equipped.  It  has  consulted  the  attested  reports  of  the  remarkable  dis- 
cussions held  by  the  Counsel  of  State,  as  well  as  the  deliberations  of 
the  commission  formerly  appointed,  under  the  honorable  Mr.  Ducos,  its 
president ;  deliberations  which  served — if  one  may  so  speak — as  the 
oasis  for  this  project;  and  to  conclude,  it  is  only  after  coming  to  a  per- 
fect understanding  with  Messieurs  the  Ministers  of  the  Marine  and 
Commerce,  and  the  Director  General  of  Customs,  th^  we  lay  before 
you  the  result  of  our  labors. 

Your  commission,  messieurs,  has  not  thought  for  a  moment  that  the 
encouragement  granted  to  the  great  fisheries  can  be  regarded  as  any 
exclusive  favor  or  protection  to  any  one  form  of  industry.  Unquestion- 
ably, the  industry  exerted  in  the  fisheries,  and  the  commercial  activity 
arising  from  it,  becomes  a  very  considerable  element  of  employment 
and  comfort  to  a  numerous  class  of  people,  but  this  consideration  ap- 
pears to  us  entirely  secondary  and  insufficient  to  justify  the  favors  of 
espeCial  legislation. 

We  conceive  that  such  industrial  employments  as  can  prosper  only 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  treasury  snould  not  exist;  and  that  the 
intervention  of  the  State,  in  the  form  of  aid  and  bounties,  can  be  justified 
only  by  considerations  of  general  and  pubUc  interest.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, a  commercial  law  that  we  have  the  honor  to  propose  to  the  As- 
sembly, but  rather  a  maritime  law — a  law  conceived  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  naval  power  of  this  country;  for  it  is  in  this  point  of  view 
only,  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  encouragement  granted  to  the  great  fishe- 
ries ought  to  be  maintained.  France,  seated  on  tlie  three  most  import- 
ant seas  of  ^Surope,  must  continue  a  maritime  power.  The  memory  of 
her  liistory,  the  genius  of  her  inhabitants,  the  variety  of  her  productions, 
the  easiness  of  her  communications  with  the  rest  of  the  continent,  and, 
yet  more,  the  interests  of  her  greatness  and  of  her  preponderance  in 
the  world,  command  this. 

Nevertheless,  the  loss  of  her  most  magnificent  colonies  has  occasioned 
iiTeparable  injury  to  the  commercial  marine,  which  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  naval  power.  Treaties,  which  became  inevitable  in  the  course 
of  time,  have  successively  robbed  her  of  the  most  valuable  objects  of 
freight.  Cotton  belongs  to  the  Americans,  coal  to  the  English;  and  at 
the  present  moment,  the  shipments  of  sugars,  our  last  resource  for  dis- 
.tant  navigation,  seem  to  be  daily  growing  less  and  less. 

The  great  fisheries  still  remain  to  us;  and  in  order  to  preserve  them, 
we  must  continue  the  encouragements  they  have  received,  even  at  pe- 
riods when  a  commercial  and  colonial  prosperity,  infinitely  superior  to 
that  now  existing,  multiplied  our  shipping,  and  created  abundance  of 
seamen.  It  is  on  our  fisneries  that  at  this  day  repose  all  the  most  seri- 
ous hopes  of  our  maritime  enlistments. 

In  fact,  the  fisheries  give  employment  to  a  great  number  of  men, 
whom  a  laborious  navigation,  under  climates  of  extreme  rigor,  speedily 
forms  to  the  profession  of  the  sea. 

No  other  school  can  compare  with  this  in  preparing  them  so  well, 
and  in  numbers  so  important,  for  the  service  of  the  navy. 
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Thus  it  appears  from  the  crew  lists  of  our  marine,  that  the  average 
numbers  of  men  employed  by  the  one  hundred  kilogrammes  of  tonnage, 
in  commercial  vessels,  are  as  follows : 

For  long  coasting 6men. 

For  foreign  voyages 8 

For  short  coasting 11 

For  fishery  on  the  Grand  Banks 13 

For  fishery  at  Iceland 17 

For  fishery  at  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon 18 

For  fishery  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland 30 

These  figures  clearly  prove  the  considerable  share  which  cod-fishing 
bears  in  the  development  of  our  maritime  enlistments.  If  it  were  ne- 
cessary to  confirm  the  fact  yet  more  strongly,  we  should  say  that  table 
No.  2,  appended  to  this  report,  establishes  that  the  increase  of  the  mari- 
time population  in  the  districts  in  which  these  vessels  are  fitted  out 
has  been,  on  the  average,  during  the  ten  years  under  the  prevjilence  of 
the  law  which  we  call  upon  you  to  maintain,  not  less  than  twenty-six 
per  cent.;  whereas,  in  tlie  other  districts  the  progress  has  not  exceeded 
fourteen  per  cent. 

England,  notwithstanding  the  immense  resources  of  her  insular  posi- 
tion ;  the  United  States,  where  fishenes  are  both  economical  and  easy, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  carried  on  upon  their  own  coasts,  and  HoHand, 
had  always  favored  this  description  of  shipping,  and  have  proportioned 
their  encouragement  to  the  chances  of  profit  or  loss,  as  they  appeared 
to  predominate. 

Less  than  any  other  maritime  nation  ought  we  to  refuse  support  to 
this  admirable  school  for  our  seamen,  for  the  French  shipmasters  are 
at  present  in  a  condition  very  inferior  to  that  occupied  by  their  rivals. 

There  was  a  time  when  France  possessed  all  the  principal  fishing 
grounds  in  Acadia,  Canada,  Isle  Royale,  the  isle  of  St.  John,  and 
lastly  Newfoundland.  The  treaties  of  1713,  of  1763,  of  1783,  and 
finally  of  1814,  have  reduced  our  possessions  in  tftose  seas  to  the  two 
islets  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon ;  that  is  to  say,  of  two  sterile  rocks, 
destitute  of  all  resources,  and  on  which  we  are  forbidden  to  raise  any 
fortifications. 

The  same  treaties  reserve  to  us  the  right  of  fishing  along  the  coast, 
but  only  at  determined  points  and  distances.  We  are  only  permitted 
to  establish  ourselves  on  the  northern  part  of  Newfoundland  during  a 
few  months  of  the  year,  and  that  without  constructing  any  permanent 
habitations. 

Thus,  while  the  English  are  in  exclusive  possession  of  the  best  fish- 
eries— while  they  are  enabled  to  found  numerous  permanent  habita- 
tions on  the  southern  coast  of  Newfoundland,  favored  by  the  mildness 
of  the  climate  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil — our  fishers  are  obliged  to 
carry  out  with  them  yearly,  to  the  north  shore,  salt,  fishing  utensils, 
materials  for  the  construction  of  places  for  shelter,  and,  in  a  word,  all 
th^  is  necessary  for  subsistence  and  for  the  operations  of  the  season. 
That  portion  of  Newfoundland  is,  moreover,  as  the  honorable  Mr. 
Ducos  observes,  in  reporting  the  laws  of  1841,  uncultivated  and  savage ; 
its  climate  is  stormy  and  severe;  its  waters  far  less  fruitful  in  fishes. 
As  regards  the  Americans,  we  have  already  said  that  theui  fisheries 
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are  easy  and  economical  along  the  vast  range  of  coasts  they  possess, 
near  the  most  favorable  fishing  grounds* 

The  consequences  of  such  inequality  in  position  can  be  readily  ap- 
preciated* On  all  sides,  the  cod  taken  in  the  English  and  American 
fisheries  can  be  sold  at  prices  ereatly  inferior  to  the  rates  for  French 
cod ;  and  the  great  marts  to  which  we  carry  our  productions  will  be 
very  soon  closed  against  us,  if  we  do  not  counterbalance  the  disad* 
vantages  of  our  situation  by  means  of  prudently  considered  encourage- 
ments. 

Your  commission,  genUemen,  has  shown,  then— 

1.  That  commercial  navigation  having  lost  its  best  elements  of  trans- 
portation, the  preservation  of  the  great  fisheries  assumes  a  degree  of 
importance  more  serious  when  they  are  viewed  as  being  in  fact  the 
nursery  of  our  military  marine* 

2.  That  the  increase  of  the  enrolment  for  the  navy  arising  from  the 
vessels  used  in  the  fisheries,  has  justified  the  hopes  which  induced  the 
legislation  to  impose  certain  sacrifices  on  the  treasury. 

3.  That  in  the  disadvantageous  position  to  which  the  treaties  have 
reduced  our  shipmasters,  the  fisheries  can  be  maintained  only  by 
means  of  encouragement  which  will  in  some  degree  diminish  the  ad- 
vantages possessed  by  our  rivals.  It  remains  to  examine  what  has 
beert  the  importance  of  the  sacrifices  to  which  the  State  has  submitted* 
and  to  consider  whether  we  may  look  for  results  jKoportionate  to  the 
assistance  asked  for  firom  the  new  clauses  of  the  proposed  law. 

BOUNTIES   ON  VESSELS  FITTED  OUT* 

We  fish  for  cod — 

On  the  Grand  Bank  of  Newfoundland; 

On  the  shores  of  the  same  island; 

On  those  of  the  isles  of  St*  Pierre  and  Miquelon; 

In  the  Icelandic  seas ; 

And  on  the  Dogger  Bank. 

We  fish  with  or  without  drying. 

Fishery  without  drying  is  carried  on  in  the  Icelandic  seas,  on  the 
Dogger  Bank,  and  on  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland.  The  fish 
so  taken  is  salted  on  board  the  fishing  vessels,  and  each  vessel  brings 
it  to  France  as  soon  as  the  cargo  is  completed.  This  is  the  green 
codfishj  which  is  consumed  entirely  in  France.  This  description  c£ 
fishery  employs  far  fewer  men  than  the  fishery  with  drying,  and  yet 
its  returns  are  far  more  abundant.  Fishery  with  drying  is  practised 
on  the  Grand  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  on  the  shores  of  that  island,  and 
on  those  of  the  isles  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon. 

The  cod  there  taken  is  dried  on  shore,  either  at  St*  Pierre  and 
Miquelon,  or  on  those  coasts  of  Newfoundland  where  that  privilege  is 
reserved  to  us*  This  day,  cod  is  not  sparingly  consumed  in  France. 
It  is  principally  exported,  with  the  aid  of  bounties,  to  French  colonies 
and  foreign  countries,  either  directly  from  the  fisheries  by  the  fisheis 
themselves,  or  by  transhipment  fi'om  France. 

It  appears  fi'om  the  ofiicial  tables  which  have  been  furnished  to  us, 
that  dui^g  the  period  firom  1841  to  1S49  the  returns  of  the  French 
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fisheries  have  been  annually,  on  an  average,  about  44,000,000  kilo* 
grammes:  of  this  gross  amount,  27,000,000  have  been  consumed  ia 
France,  17,000,000  have  been  exported  to  the  colonies  or  to  foreiga 
countries;  and  that  the  exportation  nas  been  ma<ie  in  nearly  equal  pro- 
portions fiom  the  seats  of  fishery  and  from  the  ports  of  France.  1  hus 
about  two-fifths  of  the  returns  of  our  fisheries  ai^  yearly  exported  to 
markets  from  which  the  competition  of  our  rivals  would  very  soon  ex- 
olude  us,  were  it  not  for  the  aid  afibrded  by  means  of  bounties ;  for 
the  prices  of  the  English  and  American  cod  must  always  be  lower  thaD 
the  rates  of  our  fish,  owing  to  the  difierent  positions  in  which  we  are 
placed.  We  shall  proceed  to  show  that,  should  this  be  the  case,  and 
this  exportation  be  stopped,  our  equipment  of  vessels  for  the  fisheries 
would  be  reduced  to  a  most  insignificant  number,  and  our  enrolment 
of  seamen  would  be  deprived  of  one  of  its  most  iH^cious  resources. 
The  encouragements  given  to  the  cod  fishery  are  divided  into  bounties 
on  the  number  of  men  in  every  crew,  and  into  bounties  on  the  exporta* 
tion  of  the  produce,  counted  by  the  quintal  of  cod,  but  the  amount  of 
bounty  varying  according  to  the  destination  of  the  cargoes. 

It  follows  that  the  bounties  on  the  crew  are  beneficial  to  the  vessels 
employed  in  both  kinds  of  fishing — ^that  with,  and  that  without  drying. 
The  average  annual  amount  of  bounties  to  the  crew  for  the  last  ten 
years  has  been  530,000  to  540,000  fiancs. 

The  bounties  on  exportation  apply  only  to  the  17,000,000  kilo 
grammes  exported,  whether  to  our  own  colonies  or  to  foreign  countries, 
and  have  amounted,  on  an  average  of  years  since  1841,  to  3,800,000 
francs;  that  is  to  say,  during  the  nine  years  elapsed  since  1841,  the 
expenses  of  the  State  on  the  cod  fisheries  have  annually  reached  the 
average  of  3,900,000  fi-ancs. 

The  cod  fisheries  employ  332  vessels,  47,000  tons  burden,  and 
manned,  according  to  the  government  returns,  by  11,500  men.  Each 
of  these  men,  therefore,  is  an  annual  charge  on  the  nation  of  338  francs. 
But  it  has  been  said  that  if  the  bounties  paid  on  the  exportation  of  fish 
were  discontinued,  the  fisheries  necessary  for  the  provisioning  of  France 
itself  would  still  remain;  and  it  is,  in  reality,  for  only  about  one-third 
of  the  produce  of  our  fisheries  that  the  budget  is  charged  yearly  with 
so  heavy  a  sum.  It  is  not,  therefore,  12,000  sailors,  but  the  third  part 
of  that  number,  which  costs  us  three  millions. 

Messieurs,  this  reasoning  has  been  seriously  discussed  by  your  com- 
mission, and  it  appears  to  us  that  it  is  actually  the  12,000  fisher  sailors^ 
and  not  the  third  of  that  number,  who  profit  by  the  sacrifices  of  the 
treasury.  In  fact,  the  operations  of  the  fisheries  are  indivisible,  and 
form  a  single  whole.  It  is  the  elasticitj'  given  by  exportation  to  the 
price  in  our  markets  which  alone  induces  the  fitting  out  so  many  ves* 
sels.  Is  it  not  true,  if  the  bounties  did  not  aid  in  the  shipments  to  the 
colonies,  and  to  foreign  ports,  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  fisheries,  those  external  markets  woulcl  be  closed  against 
us,  and  that  consequently  thereupon  the  French  markets  would  be  em- 
barrassed, and  prices  lowered  ? 

The  consequences  which  must  follow  from  such  a  state  of  things  can 
be  easily  foreseen.  The  produce  of  the  fisheries  selling  in  France  only, 
because  all  exportation  would  be  impossible,  two-thirds  of  the  outfits 
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would  cease.  It  may  be  said  that  there  would  be  even  a  greater 
reduction  than  this,  and  that  France,  after  the  loss,  too  great  to  be  ap- 
preciated, of  a  large  part  of  her  naval  enrolment,  would  have  either 
to  pay  very  dearly  for  French  fish,  or  else  admit  foreign  cod. 

As  we  have  observed,  messieurs,  the  fisheries  without  drying,  the 
operations  of  which  are  more  simple  and  the  returns  larger,  employ  a 
much  smaller  number  of  sailors.  But,  again,  the  vessels  in  use  for  this 
purpose  employ  only  the  actual  number  of  hands  necessary  for  the  naV'- 
igation  of  them;  and  it  may  be  said  of  this  fishery,  that  if  it  prepares 
fewer  men  for  the  sea,  it  farms  better  sailors,  the  elite  of  the  navy.  It  is 
pursued  principally  on  the  Grand  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  and  in  forty 
fathoms  of  water.  The  vessel  lies  at  anchor,  and  sends  out  her  boats 
every  day,  in  the  heaviest  seas,  to  set,  and  again  take  up  the  lines.  Of 
all  kinds  of  fishery  it  is  the  rudest  and  most  exposed. 

It  would  seem  at  first  that  the  encouragements  given  to  it  should  be 
equal  to  those  given  to  the  fisheries  with  drying  and  the  island  fish- 
eries, since  on  the  one  hand  its  products  are  abundant,  and  more  capa- 
ble, owing  to  their  quaUty  of  sustaining  competition  against  foreign  pro- 
duce; and  on  the  other,  it  furnishes  excellent  sailors  for  the  naval 
levies.  But  to  the  powerfiil  considerations  of  economy  which  have 
continually  governed  us,  and  led  us  to  reduce  rather  than  exceed  the 
amounts  of  the  encouragement  given  in  past  times,  is  added  this  reflec- 
tion— ^that  the  law  cannot  adopt  as  its  end  the  encouragement  of  the 
trade  in  codfish.  This  branch  of  industry,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
could  have  no  title  above  any  other  to  require  sacrifices  on  the  part  of 
the  state,  if  it  did  not,  in  a  very  advantageous  proportion,  augment  the 
number  of  our  sailors.  In  this  point  of  view — ^the  only  one  which  can  be 
admitted  by  the  legislator — that  fishery  which  fiirnishes  the  most  sail- 
ors is  that  which  best  justifies  the  highest  encouragement.  Now,  the 
fishery  on  the  Grand  Bank,  without  drying,  is  the  best  school  for  sailors; 
but  it  is  incontestable  that  the  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  as 
♦well  at  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  offer  a  readier  and  more  efl5cacious 
means  of  recruiting  the  navy.  As  to  that  which  is  carried  on  upon  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  with  drying,  the  bounties  on  the  outfit  which 
it  enjoys  have  not  been  altered  since  1816.  It  has  always  been  fixed 
at  fifty  francs  per  man  for  each  of  the  crew.  The  law,  moreover,  im- 
poses on  all  vessels  fitted  out  with  this  destination,  the  obligation  of 
embarking  at  least  twenty  men  in  every  vessel  of  less  than  one  hundred 
tons  "burden ;  thirty  men  for  a  vessel  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  tons ;  and  fifty  men  for  a  vessel  fi-om  one  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  tons  upward.  It  is  this  fisheiy  which  employs  the  largest 
number  of  vessels,  and  which  is  most  favorable  to  enlistments.  In  it, 
young  men  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years,  who  otherwise  would  never 
have  thought  of  navigation,  go  on  board  as  cabin-boys  or  green-hands, 
and  make  several  voyages.  They  are  employed  in  the  work  ashore, 
and  in  drying  the  fish.  The  second  year  they  go  out  in  the  fi'shing 
boats  every  morning,  and  return  every  evening;  by  this  means  they 
are  formed  gradually  to  continued  navigation.  After  three  years,  these 
young  men,  if  they  have  passed  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  are  classed, 
and  belong  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives  to  the  maritime  lists. 
Beyond  question,  these  recruits  who  so  largely  sweU  our  lists  are,  at 
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first,  but  very  imperfect  sailors ;  there  are  even  some  who,  after  the 
three  voyages  required  previous  to  being  entered  on  the  lists,  give  up 
the  sea  as  an  employment;  but  the  number  of  these  is  much  smaller 
than  has  been  stated.  And  is  it  not  evident  that  our  population  on  the 
sea-board  would  enter  less  readily  upon  the  career  of  seamen,  if,  in 
place  of  the  excitement  and  interest  wnich  their  engagement  in  the  fish- 
eries offers,  they  had  no  prospect  but  that  of  embarking  in  the  vessels 
of  state? 

The  government  proposes  to  you  to  continue  the  bounty  of  fifty 
firancs  a  man  for  the  crews  f)f  vessels  employed  in  the  fisheries,  with 
drying,  whether  carried  on  upon  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  at  St. 
Pierre,  and  Miquelon,  where  the  conditions  and  method  of  fishing  are 
analogous,  or  upon  the  Grand  Bank.  We  have  alluded  to  the  difficult- 
ies of  this  mode  of  fishing,  even  when  it  is  prosecuted  without  drying 
the  fish  caught. 

We  give  entire  approbation  to  these  propositions. 

The  bounty  on  the  fishing  without  drying  in  the  Icelandic  seas,  is 
fixed  at  fifty  francs  per  man  for  each  of  the  crew,  since  the  law  of  June 
26^  1841.  We  have  retained  this  also,  on  the  recommendation  of  mes- 
sieurs the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  the  Marine.  No  fishery,  in  truth, 
is  more  suitable  for  the  formation  of  intrepid  sailors.  On  the  coast  of 
Newloundland  the  ship  is  laid  up  and  dismantled ;  on  the  Grand  Banks 
it  is  at  anchor;  in  Iceland  it  must  needs  be  under  sail  among  floating 
ice,  and  on  a  sea  continually  stormy  and  agitated.  The  fishing  is  prac- 
tised with  hand-lines,  fi-om  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms 
in  length ;  the  fish,  instead  of  being  salted  in  bulk,  is  prepared  and 
salted  in  tuns  brought  from  France.  The  cod  coming  from  Iceland  are 
not  dried;  this  fishery  only  furnishes  the  green  cod  consumed  in 
France,  and  thus  it  receives  no  benefit  on  the  bounties  for  exportation. 
The  number  of  vessels  fitted  out  not  having  increased  of  late  years,  it 
is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  profits  of  this  fishery  are  not  consid- 
erable. 

Six  vessels  only  have  beeuj^nt  to  the  Dogger  Bank  since  1841.  We 
retain  the  bounty  of  15  francs  per  man  for  each  of  the  crew,  which  is 
given  to  this  fishery,  carried  on  in  the  North  sea. 

Bovnfy  on  the  produce  of  the  fisheries. — According  to. the  law  of  1841, 
the  bounty  on  d^  codfish  sent  to  the  French  colonies,  whether  from  the 
place  where  the  fish  is  caught  or  from  the  warehouse  in  Frtmce,  is  fixed 
at  22  francs  per  quintal.  The  law  proposes  to  reduce  this  amount  to  20 
francs  per  quintal;  and  we  approve  the  reduction.  The  same  law  of 
1841  assigns  a  bounty  of  14  francs  the  quintal  to  all  codfish  sent  into  trans- 
atlantic countries.  A  decree  of  August  24, 1848,  raised  this  bounty  to  18 
francs.  The  present  project  proposes  to  render  it  equal  to  that  accorded 
to  fish  sent  to  the  French  colonies.  We  believe  this  new  proposal  to 
be  wisely  conceived,  and  Ukely  to  produce  very  beneficial  effects  on 
our  fisheries.  In  fact,  the  diminution  of  two  francs  per  quintal  in  the 
bounty  on  exportations  to  our  colonial  possessions,  together  with  an 
augmentation  of  two  francs  in  favor  of  exportation  to  fiireign  transat- 
lantic C(iuntries,  will  tend  to  open  new  foreign  markets  to  us,  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  political  and  commercial  situation  of  our  colo- 
nies leads  us  to  apprehend  a  decrease  of  their  ordinary  consumption. 
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The  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  treasury  will  not  be  augmented;  fcr  a 
considerable  quantity  of  codfish  was  re-exported  from  our  colonies, 
after  having  enjoyed  the  bounty  of  22  fi*ancs.  The  shippers  would  no 
longer  have  an  interest  in  overstocking  our  colonial  markets  with  their 
produce,  since  the  bounty  will  be  no  higher  when  sent  there  than  when 
sent  to  Cuba  or  Brazil;  and,  at  the  same  time,  tiie  exemption  from  all 
duties  in  our  colonies  guaranties  tliat  they  will  always  be  sufficiently 
supplied. 

The  prohibition  to  send  codfish  to  ports  at  which  there  is  no  French 
consul  forms  part  of  the  law  of  1841.  Ift  order  to  prevent  abuses,  the 
shippers  are  obliged  to  furnish  a  certificate  proving  the  good  quality  of 
their  fish,  and  its  exact  weight.  It  is  important  to  the  interest  of  the 
treasury  that  these  certificates  should  be  made  by  a  government  officer, 
who  would  be  under  the  influence  of  responsibility  not  felt  by  men 
completely  unconnected  with  the  administration.  There  is,  moreover, 
no  port  01  any  consideration  at  which  there  is  not  a  French  consular 
agent. 

This  commission  has  considered  it  its  duty  to  admit  our  colonies  on 
the  western  coast  of  Afiica  to  the  benefit  of  the  sameJbounties  accorded 
to  the  West  India  colonies,  and  has  especially  had  Senegal  in  view — a 
colony  too  often  overlooked  and  forgotten.  Tne  government  has  accept- 
ed this  addition  to  the  proposed  law. 

The  present  project  establishes  the  bounty  of  16  francs  on  exporta- 
tions  to  European  countries  and  to  foreign  States  on  the  Mediterranean, 
which  the  law  of  1841  had  established  at  14  francs,  and  a  decree  of 
1848  had  raised  to  18  francs.  This  reduction  in  favor  of  the  treasury 
we  do  not  consider  likely  to  militate  against  our  exportation  to  those 
countries.  In  concurrence  with  the  government,  we  include  Tuscany 
in  this  category;  but  we  except  fi'om  it  Sardinia,  where  ancient  and 
well-assured  relations  permit  us  to  reduce  the  protection  to  12  franc3. 

Upon  the  whole,  messieurs,  the  scale  of  bounties  which  we  above 
propose  to  you  promises  the  treasury  a  saving  of  300,000  francs,  pro* 
vided  that,  in  spite  of  our  fears  of  its  deqi^ase,  our  exportations  of  cod- 
fish remain  equal  to  what  they  have  been  during  the  last  ten  years. 

The  second  article  of  the  proposed  law  retains  the  obligation  that 
each  vessel  shall,  have  a  minimum  of  crew  proportioned  to  the  size  of 
the  ship.  This  measure,  which  was  establisned  in  1832,  on  the  request 
of  the  shipmasters  themselves,  is  at  once  preservative  of  their  interests 
and  those  of  maritime  enlistment,  the  essential  object  of  all  the  proteo 
tion  to  the  fisheries. 

The  Minister  of  Marine  has  declared  to  us  that  the  minimums  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  judiciously  regulated,  and  that  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  modifying  them,  the  administration  having  had,  thus  far,  no 
reason  to  complain  of  any  abuses.  The  commission  has  therefore  ap- 
proved the  minimums  as  they  are  now  established,  adding,  that  if,  in 
the  course  of  the  term  which  you  propose  to  fix  for  the  duration  of  the 
Jaw,  the  necessity  of  augmenting  tnem  shall  become  evident,  the  gov- 
ernment shall  have  the  power  to  provide  for  their  increase. 

The  vessels  sent  to  the  fisheries  without  drying,  having  salt  on  board- 
that  is  to  say,  in  Iceland  and  on  the  Grand  Bank — are  never  subjected  to 
the  ordinance  respecting  minimums;  they  embark  at  their  own  pleasare» 
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such'  number  of  men  a£  their  crew  as  they  deem  advisable  for  navi- 
gating and  fishing.  Their  crews  are  less  numerous,  because  they  have 
no  needy  like  the  vessels  fishing  on  the  coast,  to  employ  hands  in  the 
operation  of  drying  fish  ashore;  but  all  the  men  being  mariners,  all  con- 
tribute alike  to  the  naval  enrolment*  These  vessels  are  compelled  to 
bring  back  to  France  the  entire  produce  of  their  fisheries.  Several 
ports  on  the  channel,  which  fit  out  especially  for  the  fisheries  without 
drying,  have  many  times  complained  of  the  absolute  prohibition  to  sell 
any  part  of  their  cargoes  at  the  seat  of  the  fisheries,  or  to  store  them  at 
St.  Pierre,  in  order  to  be  forwarded  thence  to  colonial  or  foreign  markets* 
It  is  understood  that  the  object  of  this  prohibition  is  to  disallow  the 
great  bounty  (formerly  82  fiuncs,  henceforth  20  firancs)  to  vessels,  which, 
not  being  subject  to  the  regulations  respecting  a  minimum  number  of 
crew,  do  not  contribute  so  largely  to  the  naval  enrolment.  It  may  be 
observed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  these  vessels  form  the  best  sailors; 
and  there  are  circumstances  under  which  the  absolute  compulsion  to 
bring  back  the  produce  of  their  fishery  to  France  may  prove  ruinous 
to  their  operations. 

Messieurs  the  Ministers  of  Commerce  and  the  Marine  have  enter- 
tained this  view  of  the  case,  and  have  stated  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  government  to  grant  the  liberty  desired,  under  certain  conditions, 
which  will  prevent  the  abuses  that  might  otherwise  creep  in.  Your 
conunission  pyposes  to  you  to  provide  by  law  that  a  regulation,  made 
and  publishea  DV  the  government,  shall  declare  under  what  circum- 
stances the  warehousing  of  fish  at  St.  Pierre  shall  be  permitted,  and 
the  conditions  which  shall  regulate  warehousing.  The  fishery  at  the 
Grand  Bank,  without  drying,  decresises  under  the  bounty  of  30  francs. 
Not  being  able,  however,  to  ask  further  sacrifices  of  the  treasury,  we 
wish  to  reanimate  the  outfit  of  these  vessels,  which  it  is  so  important 
to  preserve,  by  other  means.  The  third  article  stipulates  that  the 
bounty  on  the  crew  shall  be  paid  but  once  during  the  season,  even  if 
the  vessel  should  make  several  voyages.  This  wise  disposition  pre- 
vents the  possibility  of  having  the  same  men  counted  twice  in  the 
same  year.  The  same  article  prohibits  the  payment  of  the  bounty  to 
any  men  but  those  who  have  amved  at  the  maritime  enrolment  through 
the  gradations  required  by  law,  or  to  those  who,  having  been  inscribed 
therein,  conditionally,  sliall  not  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five 
previously  to  the  date  of  sailing. 

The  men  who  have  passed  the  age  of  twenty-five  without  being 
classed — ^that  is  to  sav,  without  having  made  three  voyages — are  less 
easily  trained  to  the  habits  of  the  sea.  The  profession  of  a  mariner  is 
one  w^hich  must  be  adopted  while  young;  and  if  the  bounties  were  ac- 
corded to  men  of  above  twenty- five  years,  and  not  classed,  the  law 
would  fail  in  one  of  its  most  important  ends — ^that,  namely,  of  creating 
a  class  of  men  especially  suitable  for  enrolment  in  the  navy.  It  is  right 
and  fit,  therefore,  that  the  projected  law  should  exclude  such  men  from 
the  receipt  of  the  bounty. 

The  fourth  article  requires  that,  in  order  to  obtain  the  bounty,  the 
cod  shall  be  in  fit  condition  for  consumption  as  food.  This  provision  of 
the  law  cannot  but  obtain  general  approbation.  The  fifth  article  admits 
simple  coasters  to  the  right  of  carrying  codfish,  and  receiving  the  boun- 
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lies  allowed  on  the  exportation  of  the  same  to  ports  and  markets.  This 
right  is  accorded  by  the  laws  now  existing.  At  present  the  law  per- 
mits every  mariner  who  shall  have  made  five  fishing  voyages  on  the 
coasts  of  Iceland,  the  two  last  as  an  officer,  to  be  deemed  capable  of 
commanding  a  fishing  vessel  in  the  same  seas. 

The  sixth  article  of  the  government  project  abrogates  this  privilege, 
and  reserves  the  commana  ol  such  vessels  exclusively  to  captains  in 
foreign  voyages,  and  the  masters  of  coasters;  this  provision  to  date  from 
January  1,  1852.  The  chamber  of  commerce  at  the  port  of  Dunkirk, 
where  vessels  are  specially  fitted  out  for  the  Iceland  fishery,  has  pro- 
tested strongly  against  this  provision.  Its  adoption — so  they  say — ^would 
act  runinously  on  the  Icelandic  fishery.  Of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
vessels  annually  sent  to  sea,  fifteen,  at  most,  are  commanded  by  the 
masters  of  coasters,  who  quit  that  hard  and  laborious  navigation  when 
they  find  an  occasion  to  take  command  of  merchant  vessels.  In  truth, 
it  is  our  opinion,  messieurs,  that  the  difficulties  of  the  Icelandic  fisheries 
require  practical  experience,  and  the  endurance  of  privations  of  all  kinds 
to  which  mariners,  who  have  become  masters  of  fishing  craft,  are 
accustomed  fi-om  their  childhood,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  not 
advisable  to  deprive  these  devoted  and  gallant  men  of  the  hope  of 
reaching  a  station  which  more  experienced  mariners  are  for  the  most 
part  indifferent  to  acquire ;  and  m  order  to  reconcile  the  security  of 
navigation  with  the  faciUties  required  by  commercial  interests,  and 
asked  for  by  a  whole  class  of  sailors,  we  propose  to  you  to  suppress  all 
conditions  with  reference  to  date,  and  to  add  to  the  first  article  these 
words :  "if  he  shall  prove  himself  to  have  such  knowledge  of  his  pro- 
fession as  will  be  sufficient  for  the  security  of  navigation."  A  mimste- 
rial  decree  of  1840  has  already  made  an  examination  of  masters  of  fish- 
ing vessels  obligatory ;  the  new  law  will  only  confirm,  by  rendering 
legal,  a  usage  already  estabUshed.  The  fourth  article  reproduces  the 
provisions  of  the  twelfth  article  of  the  law  of  April  22,  1832,  adding  to 
it  a  provision  by  which  the  government  will  have  the  power  of  fixing  the 
period  during  which  each  vessel  shall  remain  on  the  fishing  grounds. 

Your  commission  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  advisable  such  periods  should 
be  lawfully  determined ;  but  while  admitting  the  article,  it  desires  that 
such  period  should  be  so  limited  as  to  throw  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  fisherman's  operations,  in  regard  to  the  bounties. 

SECOND  HEAD. 

The  second  head  of  the  project  presented  by  the  government  relates 
to  the  salt  to  be  used  in  the  fisheries. 

Your  commission,  messieurs,  has  carefully  examined  the  provisions 
under  this  head.  It  has  examined  many  individuals  representing  the 
manufactures  of  the  different  kinds  of  salt,  and  several  delegates  fix)m 
the  outfitters  of  vessels  interested  in  the  matter ;  and,  afler  mature  de^ 
liberation,  the  commission  has  come  to  the  opinion  that,  pending  the 
existence  of  a  special  inquiry  into  the  manufacture  of  salt,  with  which 
a  committee  by  you  appointed  is  at  this  moment  engaged,  it  is  our 
duty  to  strike  out  of  a  special  law  on  fisheries,  any  propositions  which 
might  thereafter  be  modified  by  general  legislation.  We  limit  our- 
selves, therefore,  to  affirming  the  legislation  which  actually  directs  the 
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use  of  the  various  kinds  of  salt  to  be  employed  in  the  curing  of  codfish, 
without  anticipating,  by  any  particular  definition,  the  final  conclusion 
at  which  the  Assembly  may  arrive  in  regard  to  salt. 

We  are  the  more  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  holding  ourselves  to 
this  reservation,  since  the  government  has  declared  to  us,  since  the 
presentation  of  the  project,  that  it  was  its  intention  to  strike  out  the 
exemption  which  the  —  article  seemed  to  insure  to  the  codfish  im- 
ported into  France  from  the  fishing  places,  and  that  it  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  prove,  as  well  for  such  fish  as  for  that  exported  to  the  colonies 
or  foreign  markets,  that  it  was  cured  with  salt  of  French  manufacture, 
or  with  salt  which  had  paid  duty  as  at  present. 

The  second  head  is,  tlierefore,  merely  a  re-enactment  of  the  law  of 
1848,  which  is  useless.  But  you  will  agree  with  us,  messieurs,  that  if 
the  existing  legislation  on  the  character  of  the  salt  should  be  modified 
unfavorably  to  the  cod-fishing  interests,  the  scale  of  bounties  which  we 
have  calculated  on  deductions  from  facts  now  existing,  must  be  es- 
tablished proportionably  to  the  reduction  which  the  augmentation  of 
the  duties  of  salt  may  occasion. 

Upon  the  foregoing  report  the  National  Assembly  of  France  passed 
the  law  therein  mentioned  on  the  22d  July,  1851,  which  was  olticially 
published  on  the  22d  August  last. 

This  law  provides  that  from  the  first  day  of  January,  1862,  until  the 
80th  June,  1861,  the  bounties  for  the  encouragement  of  the  cod-fishery 
shall  be  as  follows : 

^  BOUNTIES   TO   THE    CREW. 

1.  For  each  man  employed  in  the  cod-fishery,  (with  drying,)  whether 
on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  at  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  or  on  the 
Grand  Bank,  50  francs. 

2.  For  each  man  employed  in  the  fisheries  in  the  seas  surrounding 
Iceland,  without  drying,  50  francs. 

3.  For  each  man  employed  in  the  cod-fishery  on  the  Grand  Bank, 
without  drying,  30  francs. 

4.  For  each  man  employed  in  the  fishery  on  the  Dogger  Bank,  16 
francs. 

BOUNTIES   ON   THE    PRODUCTS   OF  THE   FISHERIES. 

1.  Dried  cod,  of  French  catch,  exported  direotly  from  the  place 
where  the  same  is  caught,  or  from  the  warehouse  in  France  to  French 
colonies  in  America  or  India,  or  to  the  French  establishments  on  the 
west  coast  of  Afi'ica,  or  to  trans-Atlantic  countries,  provided  the  same 
are  landed  at  a  port  where  there  is  a  French  consul,  per  quintal  met- 
rique,  equal  to  two  hundred  and  twenty  and  a  half  pounds  avoirdupois^ 
twenty  francs. 

2.  Dried  cod,  of  French  catch,  exported  either  direct  from  the  place 
where  caught,  or  from  ports  in  France,  to  European  countries  or  for- 
eign States  within  the  Mediterranean,  except  Saroinia  and  Algeria,  per 
quintal  metrique,  sixteen  francs. 

3.  Dried  cod,  of  French  catch,  exported  either  to  French  colonies  in 
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America  or  India,  or  to  trans-Atlantic  countrieSy  from  ports  in  FrancCi 
without  being  warehoused,  per  quintal  metrique,  sixteen  francs* 

4.  Dried  cod,  of  French  catch,  exported  direct  from  the  place  where 
caught,  or  from  the  ports  of  France,  to  Sardinia  or  Algeria,  per  quintal 
metrique,  twelve  francs. 

BOUIfTY  ON  COD  LIVB1I8. 

6.  Cod  livers  which  French  fishing  vessels  may  bring  into  France  as 
the  product  of  their  fishery,  per  quintal  metrique,  twenty  francs. 

From  the  foregoing  state  of  bounties,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are 
some  grounds  for  the  fears  entertained  by  the  fishermen  of  New  Eng- 
land, that  the  cod  caught  by  the  French  at  Newfoundland  will  be  in- 
troduced into  the  principal  markets  of  the  United  States,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  bounty  of  twenty  fraacs  on  the  French  quintal  metrique, 
which  is  two  hundred  and  twenty  and  a  half  pounds  avoirdupois,  very 
nearly  equal  to  two  doUars  per  American  qmntal  of  one  hundred  and 
twelve  pounds — a  sum  almost  equal  to  what  our  fishermen  obtain  for 
their  dried  fish  when  brought  to  market. 

In  order  to  show  ihe  extent  to  which  the  French  prosecute  their 
deep-sea  fisheries,  the  following  returns  are  presented.  They  are 
translations  from  the  official  returns  annexed  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission of  the  National  Assembly,  and  have,  therefore,  the  highest  of* 
ficial  authority. 
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No.  2. 


T%e  account  of  the  mmt  paid  at  bounties  to  the  crews  of  vesseh  employed  in 
the  cod  fishery  of  France  in  the  years  1842, 1843, 1844, 1845, 1846,  and 
1847. 


Place  of  fishery. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

J847. 

Coast  of  Newfoundland . . 
St.  Peten  and  Miquelon. 
Grand  Bank,  (dried  fish). 
Grand  Bank,  (green  fish). 
Tfleland  ....  ......r*..-.T 

Francs, 
323,650 
10,450 
89,250 
51,780* 
51,200 

Fnmes. 

307,850 

9,600 

66,250 

58,410 

62,950 

360 

Fnmes. 

311,500 
17,500 
63,450 
49,320 
75,600 

Fnmes, 

333,500 

3,050 

82,400 

43,410 

66,150 

Francs, 

333,300 

2,550 

107,000 

42,360 

72,900 

Frames. 

369,900 

3,300 

102,600 

35,520 

72,700 

135 

Doffirer  Bank .... ...... 

Total 

526,330 

505,420 

517, 370 

528,510 

558,110 

584,156 

ft 

Frames. 

Annual  mean  of  above  six  years •      536,649 

Do preceding  period 485,190 


Total  pud  In  the  year  1848 531,110 

Do do.. ..1849 505,275 

Do do.. ..1850 554,730 


Amnial  mean  of  eight  years,  1842  to  1849 532,035 
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S.  Doc  112. 


No.  4* 

Re  f urn  of  the  quantify  of  dried  cod  eteported  direct  from  the  place  where 
cauffhi  to  the  cohnies  of  Prance^  with  the  rate  and  amount  of  bounty 
paid  thereon,  in  the  years  1842  to  1860  inclusive. 


Yean. 


1849 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

Total 

Annual  aTemge 

Average  of  pieoeding  period 

1848 

1849 

1850 

ATerBf>;tt  of  eight  ye 
1848  to  1849 


£  E 
55 


83 
110 

88 
120 
115 
V26 


643 


107 

68 

84 

91 

107 


109 


o 
'o 

a 


99 
99 
99 

S9 


99 


99 
99 
99 


8 

n 

6  H 

«   0 

9 

ct 


KiUigrwmmei. 
6,3(S6,049 
7,943-377 
7,591,477 
9.538,033 
9,869.153 
9,366,996 


II 

9 
O 

8 
< 


50,675,078 


8,445,846 
6,466,0M 

5,838.699 
5,975,637 
5,544,399 


7,793,550 


1,400,529.30 
1,747.549  94 
1,«69,684  94 
2,098,367.26 
9,171,313.61 
9,051,760.79 


11,139,098.89 


J,P56,516  33 
1,808,099.94 

1,984.519.35 
1.160,640.14 
1,919,767.86 


1,695,030.35 


I 


3 
m 

9 


H 


76,669 
72.«I3 
86,380 
79.483 
99,443 
74,150 


481.368 


80,998 
184,934 


57,974 
81,816 


76,100 
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No.  6. 

Return  of  the  quantity  of  dried  cod  of  French' catch  exported  from  the 
warehouse  in  Prance  to  French  colonieSyin  the  pears  1842  to  1850^ 
inclusive  f  and  the  amount  of  bounty  paid  thereon*    . 


1843 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
ld47 


Total 


Jinnual  ayera^ 

ATerage  oi  precediog  period . 


1848 

1849. 

1850 


Mean  of  eight  yean— 1849 
to  1849 


1 


18 


It 


191 
146 
173 
202 
109 
82 


I 

•s 

a 
(3 


fWmcf 
22 
22 
23 
22 
22 
22 


833 


139 
68 

87 

119 

94 


129 


23 
22 
22 


1 

8 


3,759,988 
4,380,036 
4,382,355 
5, 372, 286 
3,696,354 
2, 977, 965 


24,568,804 


4, 094, 800 
3, 580, 050 

9. 456, 812 
3, 162, 766 
1,936,387 


3,773,547 


Q 
9 


n 


9 
O 

a 
< 


FtancB. 
827,  J 56.76 
963,607.92 
964,118.10 
1,181,903.93 
813,197.88 
655,152.30 


5,405,135.88 


900,855.98 
914,434.00 

536.098.53 
695,»«08.53 
426,005.14 


829,630.00 


•a 


^ 


tugrmtnunttu 
31,072 
30,000 
25,331 
26,590 
33,911 
36, 616 


183,220 


30,533 
52, 646 

28,239 
26,611 


99,758 
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No.  6. 

Return  of  the  quantity  of  dried  cod  of  French  catch  exported  from  the 
ports  and  curing  places  of  France  to  French  colonies  in  the  years  1842 
to  1850,  inclusive,  and  amount  of  bounty  thereon* 


Yean. 


1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

Total 

Annual  ayerage.. 

ATeiBf^  of  preceding  period, 
1837,1838,1839 

1848 

1849 

1850. 

Areraee  of  eight  yeara — 1819 
to  1849 


9 


44 

di 

47 

19 

23 

2 


166 


27| 

17 

81 
41 
27 

29 


a 

I 


16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 


16 
16 
16 


8 


Kilogrammes, 
766,913 
385,027 
634,872 
231,287 
761, 863 
47,909 


2,827,871 


471,312 
276,423 

556,504 
863, 679 
661,838 

531,007 


§ 

a 

< 


JVancf. 
122,240.96 

61,604.32 
101,579.52 

37,005.92 

121,898.08 

7,655.44 


451,984.24 


75,330.70 

50,686.00 

89,040.72 
138, 188.72 
105,894.16 

84,902.96 


H 


KilogfWKMiU^ 
17,429 
12,420 
13,507 
12,173 
33, 124 
23,954 


112,607 


18,768 

14,515 

17,951 
21,065 


16,953 
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685 


An  account  of  the  amount  of  bounties  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  France  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  cod  and  whale  fiBheries^  from  1842  to  1849, 
tTudusive, 


Yean. 

Cod  fiflhery. 

Whale  fishery. 

Total. 

1842 

Frann. 
3,295,285.18 
3,922,518.16 
4,079,260.84 
4,765,646.96 
4,481,531.36 
3,760,668.58 
3,433,446.01 
3,644,957.33 

JVcmet. 
356,845.54 
461,455  25 
527,938.6!! 
324,602.76 
296,611.06 
377,845.40 
89,948.40 
190,821.53 

iVofies. 
3.653.130.73 

1843 

1844 

4,383,973.41 
4.607.199.53 

1845 

4, 990, 349. 73 
4.778,142.43 

1846 

1847 

4,038,513.98 
3.52.1,394.41 

1848 

1849 

3,835,778.85 

Total 

31,381,314.43 

3,426,068.63 

33,809.383.04 

Annual  average  daring  the  above  eight  years,  4,326,173.88  franca. 

Note.— The  amount  of  bountiea  paid  in  France  up  to  ihe  1st  day  of  December,  1851,  was 
as  ollows: 

Frames, 

Cod 8,63i,643.S0 

"Whale 178,010.62 

Total 2,809,654  53 
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APPENDIX. 


Having  described  in  previous  portions  of  this  report  the  various  works 
which  compose  our  system  of  artificial  improvements,  a  brief  notice  of 
the  internal  and  domestic  commerce  of  the  country,  which  may  be  said 
to  be  the  resultof  these  works  in  connexion  with  our  unrivalled  natural 
channels  of  trade— our  navigable  lakes  and  rivers;  the  general  charac- 
ter and  direction  of  this  commerce ;  its  progressive  development,  and 
present  and  prospective  magnitude;  the  influence  it  has  exerted  in  the 
advancement  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  oi^the  country ;  and  the  re- 
lation that  some  of  our  leading  staples  bear  to  our  foreign  and  domestic 
trade — forms  an  appropriate  sequel  to  be  considered  in  this  Appendix. 

The  great  facilities  which  are  offered  by  the  topographical  features 
of  the  country  for  a  vast  and  extended  domestic  commerce,  were  fore- 
seen at  an  early  period  of  its  history.  The  wonderful  sagacity  of 
Washington  discovered  and  predicted  the  result  which  the  people 
have  within  a  comparatively  few  years  achieved.  When,  in  17S3,  he 
proceeded  up  the  Mohawk  valley  to  Fort  Stanwix,  the  present  site  of 
Ilome,  N.  Y.,  and  from  thence,  over  the  route  now  occupied  by  the 
Erie  canal,  to  the  waters  of  Wood  creek,  which  flow  into  Liake  Onta- 
rio, and  from  thence  to  the  sources  of  the  Susquehanna,  he  gave  the 
following  expression  to  this  glowing  thought :  "  Taking  a  contempla- 
tive and  extensive  view  of  the  vast  inland  navigation  of  the  United 
States,  I  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  immense  diffusion  and  im- 
portance of  it,  and  with  the  power  of  that  Providence  who  had  dealt 
nis  favor  to  us  with  so  profuse  a  hand.  Would  to  God  we  may  have 
wisdom  to  improve  them." 

Our  national  progress  has  undoubtedly  far  transcended  all  that  the 
"Father  of  his  Country"  dared  ever  to  hope  op  desire.  Our  natural 
avenues  have  been  improved,  and  artificial  ones  have  been  constructed) 
allowing  the  fi-ee,  rapia,  and  cheap  movement  of  the  products  of  national 
industry  in  every  direction,  and  the  producer  and  consumer  in  every 
portion  of  the  country  are  brought  into  convenient  connexion  with  each 
other.  By  opening  easy  access  to  markets,  the  development  of  our 
resources  has  been  stimulated  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  re- 
sults obtained  can  hardly  be  better  expressed  than  by  copying  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  from  the  celebrated  Treasury  Report  of  the  Hon. 
Robert  J.  Walker,  of  1847-'48,  in  which  he  says: 

"  The  value  of  our  products  exceeds  three  thousand  millions  of  dollars. 
Our  population  doubles  once  in  every  23  years,  and  our  products  quad 
ruple  in  the  same  period.    Of  this  three  thousand  millions  of  dollars 
onlv  about  $150,000,000  are  exported  abroad,  leaving  $2,860,000,000 
at  home,  of  which  at  least  $600,000,000  are  annually  interchanged  be- 
tween the  several  States  of  the  Union.    Under  this  system,  the  larger 
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the  area  and  the  greater  the  variety  of  climate,  soil  and  products,  the 
more  extensive  is  the,commerce  which  must  exist  between  the  States, 
and  the  greater  the  value  of  the  Union.  We  see  then,  here,  under  the 
system  of  free  trade  among  the  States  of  the  Union,  an  interchange  of 
products  of  the  annual  value  of  at  least  $500,000,000  among  our  twen- 
ty-one millions  of  people,  whilst  our  total  exchanges,  including  imports 
and  exports,  with  all  the  world  beside,  containing  a  population  of  a 
thousand  miUions,  were,  last  year,  $306,}  94,260." 

The  following  tables  will  exhibit  something  of  the  productions  and 
value  of  the  country  in  1850,  and  of  its  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
in  1851.  These  tables  have  been  compiled  from  various  authentic  and 
official  sources,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as  the  nearest  approximation 
to  correctness  that  can  be  had  under  the  present  system  of  procuring 
statistics. 

The  following  statements  show  the  trade  and  commerce,  population, 
treasury  receipts,  &c.,  ofthe  country,  for  several  years : 

Average  yearly  imports,  1821  to  1826,  inclusive,  specie 

omitted $74,554,315 

Average  yearly  imports,  1821  to  1826,  inclusive,  specie 

included 80,878,348 

Average  yearly  imports,  1848  to  1852,  inclusive,  specie 

omitted 176,247,101 

Average  yearly  imports,  1848  to  1852,  inclusive,  specie 

included 181,966,579 

Average  yearly  exports,  1821  to  1826,  inclusive,  specie 

omitted 69,439,785 

Average  yearly  exports,  1821  to  1826,  inclusive,  specie 

included 77,491,843 

Average  yearly  exports,  1848  to  1852,  inclusive,  specie    . 

omitted 155,760,131 

Average  yearly  exports,  1848  to  1862,  inclusive,  specie 

included 175,943,360 

Tonnage  in  1821 1,298,958  tons. 

Tonnage  in  1852 4,138,441  tons. 
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Receipts  into  the  Treatuty/rani  customs  and  other  sources. 


Year. 

CuBtoms. 

Total  ftom  all  MNinet. 

1800 

$9,080,932 

8,683,309 

16,006,612 

$12,461,184 

1810 

12,144,206 

1820 

20,881,493 

1821. 

$13,004,447 
17,689,761 
19,088,433 
17,878,326 
20,098,713 

$19,673,703 

1822 

20,232,427 

1823 

20,640,666 

1824 

20,361,212 

1826 

26,840,858 

Average 

87,669,679 

107,468,866 

17,631,936 

21,463,773 

1830. 

121,922,391 
24,224,441 
28,466,237 
29,032,608 
16,214,967 

$24,844,116 

1831 

28,626,820 

1832 

31,866,661 

1833 

33,948,426 

1834 

21,791,935 

Average 

119,869,634 

143,976,864 

25,971,907 

28,796,373 

1847. 

$23,747,864 
31,767,070 
28,346,738 
39,668,686 
49,017,667 
47,339,326 

$62,026,989' 

1848 

66,693,460 

1849 

69,663,097 

1860 

47,421,748 

1861 

62,312,979 

1862 

49,728,386 

Per  cent,  incrtcse  in  custom  receipts. 


Year. 


1810 

to 
1820 

to 
1830    

to 
1840 

to 
1660 


Coatonii. 


39,668,686 


Per  cent,  increaae  for  10  yean.. 
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On  the  1st  of  June,  1860,  the  population  of  the  TJnitefl  States  yfrigm 
23,263,000,  and  the  rate  of  increase  during  the  preceding  ten  years, 
with  an  average  immigration  of  150,000  per  aimum,  was  shown  to  be 
jibout  three  and  one-fifth  per  cent,  annually.  At  this  rate  of  progress, 
the  inhabitants  had  increased  to  25,237,000  on  the  1st  of  JcUiuary,  1853« 
But  during  the  interveniogtime  there  had  arrived  from  Europe  990,000 
fanmigrants,  which  was  604,000  above  the  average  for  the  same  leDfi;th 
of  time  during  the  previous  decennial  term.  This  excess  being  added 
to  the  natural  increase,  and  to  the  number  of  immigrants  who  had  ar- 
rived upon  the  average  before  mentioned,  the  result  shows  that  the 
population  of  the  Umted  States  on  the  1st  of  January,  1853,  was 
25,841,000,  representing  an  increase  of  2,578,000,  somewhat  over 
eleven  per  cent.,  during  me  thirty-one  months  preceding.  This  increase 
of  population  is  probably  greater  than  the  ratio  which  ought  to  be  as- 
sumea  in  estimating  the  advance  of  the  country  in  respect  to  its  prop* 
erty,  productions,  and  material  resources  in  general.  Ten  per  cent* 
may  be  adopted  as  a  truer  ratio,  and  upon  this  basis  of  computatton 
and  comparison  the  following  tables  have  been  prepared. 
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Vfiluatian  nfreci  andpenonal  estafe  of  the  infiabiUifUi  (^the  United  State$ 
for  the  yean  ending  June  1,  1860,  and  December  3U  1862,  together  with 
the  average  amotmt  to  efich  inhabitant* 


Statot  and  TerrifeDriet. 


lUie 

Kev  Hampihira 

VemioDt 

Matttnyhntffttt 

Skodeldand.... 

Cwnectievt.... 

New  York 

New  Jerrej.... 
PenniykaDia.... 

Delaware , 

Karylaad 

Vtr^nia. 

Nprth  Carolina . 
South  Carolina . 

Georgia 

floiida 

Alabama..... ... 

Ifiaaasippi 

liOninana*  • .  • . . . 

Tezaa 

AriLanaas 

Tenoeatee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 


fnffiana 

mmoia 

Ifiaaoari 

Iowa , 

Wlaeonsin 

CtfifomU 

Diftrict  of  tUobmUa 
Ibnneaota  Territory . 

Utah  Territory , 

Oregon  Territoiy.... 
HewKexioo 


Tme  or  estimated 
▼aloe  in  1850. 


Aggregate. 


$132,777,571 

103,662,835 

92,905,049 

573,342,286 

80,506,794 

155,707,980 

1,080,309,216 

200,000,000 

722,486,120 

18,652,053 

219, 217, 364 

430^701,082 

226, 800, 472 

288,257,604 

335,425,714 

22,862,270 

228,204,332 

228,951,130 

833,996,764. 

52, 740, 473 

39, 841, 025 

201,246,686 

301,628,456 

504,726»120 

59,787,255 

202,650,264 

156^265,006 

137,247,707 

23,714,638 

48,066,605 

22,161,872 

14,^>18, 874 


Tmeoreitimated 
Talue  in  1868. 


0a6»063 
5,06^474 
1,174,471 


7,133,300»725 


$135, 

114, 

101, 

630, 

88, 

171, 

1,188, 

220, 

794, 

20, 

241, 

473, 

249, 

317, 

368, 

85. 

251, 

251, 

867, 

68, 

43, 

221, 

331, 

555, 

65, 

222, 

171, 

150, 

26, 

46, 

24, 

16, 


055,328 
018, 118 
425,563 
676, 514 
660,673 
278,778 
340,137 
000,000 
734,732 
617,268 
139,100 
771,190 
480,619 
083,463 
968,285 
148,497 
024,765 
846,243 
398,640 
014,520 
825,127 
371,364 
791,301 
198,732 
766,980 
916,290 
891,506 
972,477 
086,101 
268,254 
378,060 
420,761 


1,084,691 
5, 669, 821 
1,291,918 


Popnlationof 
each  State 

1853. 


7,846,706,697 


649,338 
358,960 
348,673 

1,103,883 
163,769 
411,578 

3, 438, 107 
543,406 

8,666,082 
101,603 
647,168 

1,578,043 
964,482 
742,048 

1,005,668 
97,016 
856,554 
673,976 
574,690 
235, 9n 
232,090 

1, 112, 913 

1,090,669 

2,198,252 
441,395 

1,097,141 

946,131 

7^,067 

213, 357 

338,762 

183,160 

57,372 

6,744 

12,631 

14.766 

67,701 


Average  real 
and  peraon- 
al  pri^rty 
to  each  in- 
diTidual. 


$208 
323 
29Q 
571 
540 
416 
345 
404 
309 
201 
378 
300 

258 
427 

366 
250 
298 
374 
447 
845 
188 
198 
304 
858 
148 
803 
181 
199 
128 
136 
133 


86 
384 

18 


in  the  preparation  of  the  foregoing  statement,  the  tables  of  the  sev- 
enth census  have  beai  strictly  followed,  and  the  general  rates  of  in- 
cxease,  both  for  population  and  property,  found  to  have  obtained 
throughout  the  country  during  the  past  thirtyrone  months,  have  beeui 
applied  to  each  State,  though,  of  course,  some  States  have  advanced 
much  more  rapidly  than  otters.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
real  and  personal  property'  is  considerably  undervalued  in  the  census 
report*    This  will  be  ulustraied  by  the  folIowiDg  comparison  of  prop- 
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erty  and  wealth  among  the  urban  and  rural  population.    It  appears 
from  the  census  that — 

140  cities  and  towns,  of  more  than  10,000  iiihabitants  each, 

contain  a  population  of 2,860,000 

Town3  and  villages  of  over  200  inhabitants  (estimated). .  •     1,140,000 

Total  population  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages  in  the  United 

States p 4,000,000 

Total  rural  population 19,263,000 

23,263,000 

The  four  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 

and  Boston,  contain  a  population  oi. 1,214,000 

Amount  of  real  and  personal  property $702,000,000 

Average  amount  of  real  and  personal  property  to  each 

individual  in  the  above  cities $578 

Aggregate  amount  of  real  and  personal  property  owned 

by  residents  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages $2,312,000,000 

The  average  amount  of  personal  property  owned  by  each  inhabitant 
of  cities  and  towns  appears  to  be  $166.  If  the  average  among  the 
rural  free  population  be  about  the  same,  it  follows  that  the  aggre- 
gate distributed  among  that  class  is  $2,660,000,000.  The  total  axnouat 
of  real  and  personal  property  in  the  United  States  on  the  1st  June,  1850, 
therefore,  may  be  thus  stated: 

Value  of  farms,  plantations,  live  stock,  farming  imple- 
ments, materials,  &c $4,599,364,000 

Personal  estate,  other  than  above,  owned  by  the  rural 

population 2,660,000,000 

Reid  and  personal  property  owned  in  cities,  towns, 
.  and  villages , , 2,312,000,000 

United  States  and  State  stocks  owned  in  the  United 

States,  representing  public  property  and  not  taxed        100,000,000 

Total  value  of  real  and  personal  property  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  1860 9,071,364,000 

Add  10  per  cent.  fi>r  increase  of  prices  since  June,  1850  907,136,400 

Add  10  per  cent,  for  increase  in  the  amount  of  property  907,136,400 

Total  value  of  real  and  personal  property,  January  1, 

1853 10,885,636,800 

The  subjoined  table  is  designed  to  exhibit  a  general  view  of  the 
agriculture  of  the  United  States.  The  aggregate  quantity  and  value  of 
crops  are  first  presented,  and  next  the  several  items  which  are  supposed 
to  constitute  the  fixed  capital  of  the  agricultural  interest.  It  has  been 
thought  proper  to  assign  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  live  stock  to  the 
column  of  annual  production,  as  that  is  probably  the  rate  of  yearly  in- 
crease. The  remainder,  together  with  the  value  of  farms  and  farming 
implements  and  machineiy,  should  obviously  be  reckoned  as 
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n  ascertaining  the  average  price  of  crops,  those  of  the  New  York  Price 
Current  for  January,  1853,  have  been  taken,  and  a  deduction  there- 
from of  fifteen  per  cent,  has  been  made,  to  cover  expenses  of  transport- 
ation and  commercial  charges.  Where  special  circumstances  require 
a  departure  from  this  rule,  they  are  noticea  in  the  remarks  appended  to 
the  table. 

Table  ihowing  the  anunmt  and  value  of  the  productions  of  agriculture  in  the 

Vnited  States/or  the  year  1852. 


ProdttctioDfl. 


WliMt  ..p biuhelfl. 

Bye f. do... 

IndiaBeon do... 

^^BwV*  »»*••  ••«•••  •••*«•  ••««••  HO*  •  « ' 

Bice ponndi. 

Tobftcoo do... 

Cotton do... 

Wool do... 

Peas  and  beans buahela. 

Irish  potatoes do... 

oweet  potatoes ...... .... .«.. do. . . 

Barief do... 

Bnckwbeat do... 

Orchard  prodnoe 

Wine gaDooi 

Value  of  prodaoe  of  mazket 

Batter. 

Cheese do... 

Hay tons.. 

C2o?er  and  other  grass  seeds,  busheb. 

flaxseed do... 

Hops pounds. 

Hemp tons.. 

Flax pounds. 

Maple  angar do... 

Cane  sogar do... 

Molasses gallons. 

Beeswax  and  honey pounds. 

Animals  slaughtered .'. 

Poultry 

Feathers 

MHk  and  eggs 

Besiduum  of  crops  not  consumed  by 
Annual  increase  of  li?e  stock 


Total  annual  prodnctions  of  agri 


Quantity. 


143, 000, 000 

ls607,0eG 

€52,000,000 

161, 000,  (100 

236,843,000 

283,000,000 

1,290,000,000 

58,067,000 

10, 141, 000 

97,500,000 

42, 065, 000 

5,683,000 

9,900,000 


Price. 


1,000,006 


344, 592, 000 

116, 068, 000 

15,222,000 

974,380 

8,487,500 

4,231,000 

39,000 

15, 420, 000 

39, 675, 000 

272, 339, 000 

13,970,000 

16, 500, 000 


|1  00  per  bushel. 
89  ....do.... 
60  ....  do . . . . 

44    . ■ . . QO . . . « 

3  40  per  pound. 

6  ....do.... 

10  ....do — 

50  ....do.... 

80  per  bushel. 

70   «...  Co  *  .  .  • 

80  ....do.... 

60 do 

50  ....do.... 


50  per  gaDon. 


20  per  pound. 
6  ....do.... 
12  50  per  ton. 


i«  uu  pvr  M^u 

5  00  per  bushel.. 

1  30  ....do 

17  per  pound.. 

136  00  per  ton 

6  per  pound.. 

5  ....do..... 

4  ....do..... 

25  per  gallon.. 

20  per  pound.. 


stock 


culture 


Total  value. 


1143, 

13, 

391, 

70, 

8, 

16, 

•129, 

29, 

8, 

73, 

33, 

3, 

4. 

10. 

50, 
68, 

6, 
190, 

4, 

11. 

5, 

1. 
10. 

3, 

3, 

133, 

20, 

2. 
«5, 

no, 

167, 


000, 00.) 
880,230 
200, 00# 
840,000 
052,662 
980,000 
000,000 

033,500 
112,800 
125,000 
668,000 
409,800 
950,000 
000,000 
500,000 
000,000 
918,400 
064,280 
275,004 
871,900 
033,750 
719. 270 
304,000 
925,200 
983,750 
893,000 
442,500 
750,000 
000,006 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
750,000 


1,752,583,042 


Value  of  farms $3,914,864,000 

Three-fourths  of  the  Talue  of  live  stock 503,250,000 

Value  of  fiurm  implemeots,  dte 181,250,006 

Total  capital  employed  in  agriculture 4,599,364,000 


•The  price  stated  may  be  too  high,  and  the  quantity  underrated. 
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RRMARKS  UPON  THB  AORICULTURAX  TABLE. 

!•  The  crop  year  of  1849,  to  which  the  returns  of  the  seventh  centm 
apply,  was  reported  nearly  all  over  the  country  as  a  season  of  "  short 
crop."  Investigations  undertaken  bj  State  legislatures  and  agricultural 
societies  prove  that  the  aggregate  production  of  wheat  reported  in  the 
census  tahles  was  below  the  average  by  at  least  30,000,000  of  bushels. 
That  amount  has  been  added  to  form  a  basis  of  comparison  for  ascer- 
taining the  crop  of  the  past  year,  as  given  in  the  foregoing  table. 

2.  The  quantity  of  tobacco  assumed  as  the  production  of  1B62,  ex» 
hibits  an  increase  of  more  than  forty  per  cent,  on  that  of  1849.  This 
result  is  ascertained  from  commercial  statements,  and  circulars,  the  ac- 
curacy of  which  there  is  no  reason  to  question. 

3.  The  cotton  crop  of  1862  is  estimated  at  3,225,000  bale#of  the 
average  weight  of  400  pounds,  and  the  average  price  for  the  year  is 
assumed  at  ten  cents  per  pound.  The  quantity  will  probably  exceed 
that  riven  in  the  table.  Able  statistical  writers  nave  made  calculations 
showing  the  probability  of  such  an  increase  in  the  production  of  this 
great  staple  as  will  bring  up  the  crop  of  1860  to  1,720,000,000  pounds. 

4.  The  census  returns  of  1850  showed  a  small  decrease  of  the  potato 
crop  as  compared  with  1840.  This  was  owing  to  the  disease  called 
the  potato  rot.  That  disease  is  said  to  be  disappearing,  and  it  is  cc»i^ 
sidered  safe  to  assume  the  production  of  the  past  year  as  about  equal  to 
what  it  would  have  been,  had  no  such  cause  of  retrogression  occurred 
during  the  course. of  the  late  decennial  term. 

5.  The  census  tables  undoubtedly  present  an  estimate  of  the  wine 
crop  very  far  below  the  truth.  In  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  vintage  of 
1S49  yielded  more  than  the  whole  quantity  assigned  to  the  United  Stales. 
Since  that  year,  numerous  vineyards  along  the  Ohio,  in  Missouri,  and  else- 
where— ^some  of  them  of  large  extent — ^have  been  brought  into  a  con 
dition  to  add  largely  to  the  production  of  the  country  in  this  article 
California  and  New  Mexico,  also;  reported  as  producing  more  than  a 
quarter  of  all  the  wine  of  the  United  States,  must  become  fertile  wine 
cEstricts. 

6.  The  value  of  the  produce  of  market  gardens  is  much  understated  in 
the  census  returns.  Tne  class  of  produce  coming  under  this  designa- 
tion includes  the  whole  of  some  highly  important  crops,  as  beets,  tur- 
dips,  carrots,  onions,  parsnips,  melons,  tomatoes,  besides  niuneroos 
mmor  productions  whicn  are  separately  of  smaU  account,  but  collect- 
ively amount  to  a  very  large  sum.  The  estimate  in  the  table  is  a  mod- 
erate one. 

7.  The  price  of  hay  in  New  York  at  the  end  of  the  year  1852,  was 
between  twenty-five  and  thirty  dollars  per  ton.  But  the  quantity  of 
this  bulky  article  entering  into  the  trade  of  the  country  is  relalively  so 
small,  and  the  expense  of  its  transportation  to  a  marleet  is  so  consid- 
erable in  comparison  with  its  original  value,  that  the  arbitrary  sum  of 
$12  50,  or  less  than  half  the  selling  price  in  New  York,  has  been  as- 
sumed as  the  average  in  the  country  at  large. 

8.  The  item  of  the  value  of  hides  and  peltries  is  a  very  important 
«<me,  amounting  doubtless  to  many  millions  of  dollars;  but  it  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  included  in  the  value  of  animals  slaughtered. 
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9«  The  esdmafces  for  poultry,  feathers,  milk,  and  eggs,  of  which  arti-^ 
clas  no  returns  are  found  m  the  census  tables  of  1850^  may  seem  to  many 
extravagant;  but  the  gross  amount  is  equal  to  an  average  of  only  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  dollars  to  each  farming  establishment  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  undoubtedly  very  considerably  within  the  truth. 

10.  Too  high  an  importance  has  been  sometimes  attached  to  the 
residuum  of  crops  as  an  integral  part  of  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the 
United  States.  In  official  tables  heretofore  published,  the  value  of  such 
portions  of  the  produce  of  the  field  and  forest  as  are  not  susceptible,  in 
the  usual  course  of  trade,  of  a  transfer  to  market,  and  must  be  con- 
sumed on  the  farm,  has  been  given  at  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  value 
has  been  akeady  expressed  in  that  of  live  stock,  by  which  nearly  the 
whole  of  it  is  consumed.  It  would  obviously  answer  no  good  purpose 
to  give  prominence  to  what  has  been  thus  msposed  of  as  an  inaepend- 
enc  item  in  our  annual  productions.  But  straw,  corn-busks,  and  some 
other  substances  which  come  under  this  classification*  are  extensively 
used  in  the  minor  manufactures  of  the  country,  and  will  bear  the  val« 
UBQOD  assigned  to  them  in  the  tabloi 
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The  following  statements  show  the  number  of  numifacturing  establishmenti 
in  the  United  States^  the  amount  of  raw  materials  used^  the  capital  tn^ 
ffested.  and  the  total  value  ofproducts^  according  to  the  census  of  I860. 


Name  of  States. 


Maine 

New  Hampihire 

Vermont 

MMsachusetti 

Do fisheriei... 

Ckmneoticat 

Do fisheries 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Do fisheries 

Penosylyania. 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Viiginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina. 

*Qeorgia 

'Alabama 

'Mississippi 

•"Morida 

'Louisiana 

Texas 

'Arkansas 

'Missouri 

'Kentucky 

^^aTennessee 

'Ohio 

'Indiana 

'nUnois 

'Michigan 

'Iowa 

•California .r 

'  Minnesota  and   other 

Territories 

'City  of  New  York 


No.  of  estab- 
lishments. 


3,977 
3,211 
1,849 
6,259 

693 
3,482 

252 

23,553 

4,108 

101 
21,595 

531 
3,708 
4,741 
2,«04 
1,431 


Value  of  raw 
materiaL 


$13, 555, 806 

12,745,466 

4, 172, 552 

85, 856, 771 


23,589,397 


134, 655, 674 
21, 992, 186 


Ciq^tal  invested. 


103 
1,016 


87,206,377 

2,864,607 

17, 326, 734 

18, 103, 433 

4,805,463 

2,809,534 


3,163 


220,611 

2, 485, 073 

399,734 

286,899 

12, 406, 457 

12, 458, 786 

4,757,257 


9, 347, 920 
6, 966, 142 
6,221,346 
2,093,844 


47, 664, 594 


$14,700,458 
18, 242, 114 

5,001,377 
83, 357, 642 

5,582,650 
23,589,397 

1,986,300 

99,904,405 

22,184,730 

109,678 

94, 473, 810 

2, 978, 945 
14,753,143 
16, 108, 793 

7,252,245 

6,060,565 


Value  of  anmial 
products. 


547,060 

5, 3(»4, 924 

613,238 

336,154 

V,  1H4,  (lUil 

14,236,964 

7, 044, 144 


7,917.818 
6, 126, 282 
6, 443, 316 
1,256,410 


29,407,754 


$24,664,135 

23,164,503 

8,570,990 

151,137,145 

6,606,849 

45, 110, 102 

2,004,483 

237,597,249 

39,713,586 

140,060 

155,044,010 

4,649,296 

32,477,702 

29,592,019 

9,111,245 

7,076,077 

6,704,132 

4,464,006 

2,749,838 

668,335 

7,043,814 

1,202,865 

668,815 

24,250,578 

23,273,201 

9,443,701 

62, 110, 136 

16,747,066 

16,671,873 

10,729,892 

3,393,5«i 

60,000,000 

2,342,000 
90, 382, 015 


NoT£.— The  chief  produotioa  of  California  is  gold. 

The  amounts  set  opposite  those  States  marked  with  a  star  are  not 
official,  and  the  revision  of  the  table  now  going  on  in  the  Census  Office 
may  slightly  vary  them;  but  the  increase  or  dimunition  will  not  be  so 
considerable  as  to  afiect,  in  a  material  manner,  the  deductions  which 
it  is  our  purpose  to  draw  from  the  statement.  The  aggregate  of  the 
above  table  added  to  the  total  productions  of  agriculture  tor  the  past 
year,  and  the  value  of  home  manufactures,  given  in  another  part  of 
the  census  statistics,  will  give  us  a  condensed  view  of  the  total  money 
value  of  the  productions  of  industry,  including  all  interests,  for  the  year 
18*52.     The  statement  is  as  follows: 

Productions  of  agriculture $1,769,513,642 

Productions  of  general  industry,  1850 1,030,000,000 

Increase  of  productions  of  general  industry  in  1852. .         103,000,000 
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Home  manufactures,  1850* $27,500,000 

Increase  of  home  manufactures,  1852 2,750,000 

Total  value  of  productions  of  industry,  including  all 

enumerated  mterests 2,932,762,642 

Were  it  practicable  to  bring  within  the  scope  of  a  general  system  of 
statistical  inquiry,  like  that  of  the  late  census,  every  variety  of  occu- 
pation leading  to  valuable  results,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  grand 
aggregate  of  production  in  the  United  States  would  appear  much  larger 
than  in  the  foregpin^  statement.  Divided  by  the  numbJer  of  inhabitants, 
free  and  slave,  it  ^ves  $126  as  the  average  annual  production  of  each 
person.  If  we  estimate  the  proportion  of  adult  males  as  one  to  finir  of 
the  whole  population,  the  annual  average  production  of  each  is  shown 
to  be  $504. 


Statement  exhibking  the  value  of  damettic  produce  and  manufacture  ear- 
'ported  annually  from  1821  to  1852,  and  aUo  the  value  per  capita  during 
-ihe  same  period* 


Teaneodiog-^ 


fieptomber  30 1821 

Do 1822 

Do 1823 

Do 1824 

-     Do *..1825 

Do 1826 

Do 1827 

Do 1828 

'     Do 1829 

Do 1830 

Do 1831 

Do 1832 

Do 1833 

Do 1834 

Do 1835 

Do 1836 

Do 1837 

Do 1838 

Do 1830 

Do 1840 

Do 1841 

Do 1842 

nine  months  to  June  30, 1843 

Tear  to  June  30 1844 

Do 1845 

Do 1846 

Do 1847 

Do 1848 

Do 1849 

Do 1850 

Do 1861 

Do 1858 


Yalae  of  domeitic 
prodnce,  dtc^ 
exported. 


$43,671,894 

49, 874, 079 

47, 155, 408 

50, 649, 500 

66,809,766 

62, 449, 855 

67,878,117 

49, 976, 632 

65,087,307 

58,534,878 

69, 218, 583 

61,726,529 

69,950,856 

80,623,662 

100, 459, 481 

106»570,942 

94,280,895 

95,560,880 

101,625,533 

111,660,561 

103,636,236 

91,799,242 

77,686,354 

99,531,774 

98,455,330 

101,718,042 

150, 574, 844 

130,203,709 

131,710,081 

134,900,233 

178,620,138 

154, 930, 947 


Fopakition. 


9,960,974 
10,283,757 
10,606,540 
10, 929, 323 
11,252,106 
11,574,889 
11,897,672 
12,220,455 
12, 543, 238 
12,866,020 
13,286,364 
13.706,707 
14, 127, 050 
14^547,393 
14, 967, 736 
15, 388. 079 
15, 808, 422 
16, 228, 765 
16,649,108 
17, 069, 453 
17, 612, 507 
18, 155, 561 
18,696,615 
19,241,670 
19,784,725 
20, 327^  780 
20, 870, 835 
21,413,890 
21,956,945 
23,246,301 
24,250,000 
25,000,000 


Value  per 
caiMta. 


$4 

4 
4 
4 
6 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
6 


38 
85 
44 
63 
94 
63 
86 
09 
39 
64 
46 
50 
95 
64 
6  71 
6  92 
696 
689 
6  10 
664 
588 
6  05 

4  15 

5  17 


4 
6 

7 


97 
00 
21 
6  08 
6  00 
6  80 

7  as 

6  19 


*  Emplojred  in  mannfactufee— 613»000  nales,  214,000  femalaa. 


7oa 
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1821 

to 

1830. 

to 

1840, 

to 
1850. 


Ttr  eeat.  vncrtauiif  iama&e  txportt. 


Tears. 


Amwmt 


$43,671,894 


58,524,878 


113,895,634 


136 


BtrMot.  fausTeaM. 


34+ 


94  3-5th8+ 


30  l-5th+ 


Exports  of  domeMic  produce/or  teeeral  yean,  unth  cmount  to  each  indioiduaL 


Tear. 

Amount. 

Popnladon. 

Amoantto  eaohiiiA- 
Yidnal. 

1830 

$58,534,878 
113,895,634 
136,946,913 

13,866,530 
17,069,453 
33,119,504 

$4  54  10-12+ 

1840 

6  67  2-9+ 

1860 

6  92  1-3+ 

The  following  table  has  never  been  published;  it  shows  that  the  ex* 
ports  have  doubled,  per  capita^  with  an  increase  of  the  population  of 
about  two  hundred  «md  forty  per  cent ; 
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Statement  exIAhiting  the  value  (ff&reign  merchandise  imported^  re-exported^ 
and  consumed^  annually ^  Jram  1821  to  1861,  inclusive,  and  also  the  esti" 
mated  population  and  rate  of  eonsiumptionj  per  capita,  during  the  same 
period. 


Yalae  of  foreign  merehaiidiee. 

S. 

Ci. 

Tdih  endiiig^ 

• 

s  ^ 

Imported. 

B(he[tported. 

OoofmBed 

• 

and  on  band. 

1" 

j& 

September  30... 

..1831 

|«2,585,734 

131,^03,488 

$41,283,836 

9,960,974 

94  14 

1893 

83,341,541 

83,386,803 

60,955,339 

10,283,757 

5  98 

1833 

77,579,367 

37,543,638 

50,035,645 

10,606,540 

4  71 

1834 

80,549,007 

25, 337, 157 

55,311,850 

10, 929, 323 

5  05 

1635 

96, 340, 075 

32, 590, 643 

63,749,432 

11,252,106 

5  66 

1836 

84, 974, 477 

34,539,618 

60,434,865 

11,574,889 

5  23 

1837 

79,484,068 

83,403,136 

56,060,938 

11,897,672 

4  71 

1838 

88,509,834 

31,595,017 

66, 914, 807 

12, 220, 455 

5  47 

1839 

74, 493, 537 

16,658,478 

57, 834, 049 

12, 543, 238 

4  61 

1890 

70,876,990 

14, 387, 479 

56, 489, 441 

12, 866, 020 

4  39 

1831 

103, 191, 134 

30,033,536 

83, 157, 598 

13,286,364 

6  35 

1833 

101, 039,366 

34, 039, 473 

76, 989, 793 

13, 706, 707 

5  61 

1833 

108,118,311 

19,833,735 

88,895,576 

14,127,050 

685 

1834 

136,581,333 

83,313,811 

103,308,521 

14, 547, 399 

7  09 

1835 

149,895,748 

80,504,495 

189,391,247 

14, 967, 736 

864 

• 

1836 

189,980,035 

81,746,360 

168,233,675 

15, 388, 079 

10  93 

1837 

140,989,317 

81, 854, 968 

119,134,255 

15, 606, 422 

7  53 

1838 

113, 717, 404 

18,458,795 

101,264,609 

16,288,765 

683 

• 

1839 

163,098,133 

17,4M,685 

144,597,607 

16, 649, 108 

868 

1840 

107,141,519 

18, 190, 318 

86,951,207 

17, 069, 453 

5  81 

1841 

127,946,177 

15, 499, 081 

112,447,096 

17, 612, 507 

6  38 

1843 

100, 163, 087 

11,731,538 

88,440,549 

16, 155, 561 

4  87 

9  m^iis  to  Jniia  90,1843 

64,753,799 

6,568,697 

58,201,102 

16,696,615 

3  11 

Year  to  June  30.. 

.1844 

108,435,035 

11,484,867 

96, 950, 166 

19,241,670 

5  03 

1845 

117)354,564 

15,346,830 

101,907,734 

19,764,725 

5  15 

1846 

131, 691, 797 

11,346,633 

110,345,174 

20, 327, 780 

5  48 

• 

1847 

146,545,638 

8,011,158 

136,534,480 

20,870,635 

6  60 

1848 

154,996,938 

81, 133, 315 

133, 8(i6, 613 

21,413,890 

6  85 

1849 

147,857,439 

13, 068, 865 

134,768,574 

21,966,945 

6  13 

1860 

178, 138, 318 

14,951,808 

163,186,510 

23,246,301 

7  01 

1851 

383, 419, 005 

81,743,893 

201,675,712 

24,250,000 

8  31 

165S 

968,618,883 

17,873,341 

195,339,941 

24,500,000 

8  00 

Total  imports  consumed  in  the  United  States  for  several  years,  with  amount 

to  each  individual. 


Tear. 

▲mont. 

Poptdatfam. 

Amomit  to  eaeh 
indiTidnaL 

1880 

149,676,099 
107,141,619 
164,034,033 

12  866,620 
17,069,463 
23,119,604 

$3  86i+ 

1840 

6  27|+ 

I860 

7  09i+ 
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The  preceding  returns,  and  those  which  immediately  fcllow,  are  pre* 
sented  to  illustrate  the  chief  object  of  the  report,  which  is  to  show  the 
value  of  the  productions,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  the  inland  inter- 
changes between  difierent  parts  of  the  thirty-one  States,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  this  inland  trade. 

It  is  a  natural  characteristic  of  the  North  American  people,  influenced 
by  that  stern  spirit  of  co-operation  which  has  so  signally  contributed 
to  their  present  high  position,  to  examine  with  interest  the  results  of 
their  labor  as  exhibited  in  the  advancement  of  its  material  or  intel- 
lectual strength.  With  the  progress  of  the  former,  whether  of  com- 
merce, manufacture,  or  agriculture,  there  will  be  a  corresponding 
increase  of  a  taste  fi>r  literature,  art,  and  the  sciences. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  Uiat  no  one  interest  outstrips  any  other  in- 
terest, and  that  if  one  section  of  the  Union  is  fNrosperous,  there  is  a  cor- 
responding improvement  in  another  section ;  and,  in  contemplating  the 
happy  state  of  the  confederacy,  we  are  proud  to  believe  that  "  tnere 
has  never  been  imagined  any  mode  of  distributing  the  produce  of  indus- 
try, so  well  adapted  to  all  the  wants  of  man,  on  the  whole,  as  that  of 
letting  the  share  of  each  individual  depend  in  the  main  on  that  indi- 
vidual's own  energies  and  exertions." 

The  principle  of  private  property  has  never  yet  had  a  fair  trial  in 
any  country  but  this,  and  in  no  country  where  such  conclusive  proofi 
are  furnished  that  the  piinciple  should  be  universally  applied. 

Doubiless,  the  successful  appUcation  of  so  jnst  a  principle  is  chiefly 
owing  to  two  causes^-the  perfect  equality  and  protection  of  labor,  aid 
that  prohibitory  clause  in  the  constitution  preventing  any  State  fiAn 
levying  taxes  on  the  produce  of  another  State ;  and  although  it  has  del- 
egated to  Congress  the  regulation  of  the  *'  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions and  amr)ng  the  several  States,"  the  federal  legislature  has  wisely 
left  the  latter  totally  unfettered  and  free. 

Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Walker's  celebrated  report  in  1847—48, 
in  which  he  estimated  the  internal  trade  of  the  country  at  thifee  thou- 
sand millions,  already  mentioned,  various  causes,  obvious  to  all,  have 
conspired  to  greatly  extend  its  area  by  increased  ^cilities,  and  increased 
its  value. 

The  railroads  have  increased  from  five  thousand  five  hundred  mfles, 
costing  about  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  millions,  to  thirteen  thousand 
three  hundred  miles,  costing  four  hundred  millions. 

The  imports  and  exports  have  increased  from  three  hundred  to  over 
feur  hundred  millions;  the  tonnage,  inward  and  outward,  from  6,700,703 
to  10,591,045  tons;  the  tonnage  owned,  fi-om  2,839,000  to  4,200,000 
tons.  The  receipts  into  the  treasury,  exclusive  of  loans,  have  increased 
from  twenty-six  to  over  iforty-nine  millions ;  and  the  California  trade, 
the  whole  of  which  does  not  appear  in  the  published  returns — the  com- 
mercial phenomena  of  a  commercial  age — -nave  also  added  a  hundred 
millions  to  the  national  commerce,  and,  more  than  any  event  of  the 
last  forty  years,  have  invigorated  the  navigating  interest  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  a  great  degree  had  a  powerful  influence  over  the  cooh 
mercial  marine  of  the  world;  the  whole  contributing  to  swell  the 
internal  trade,  and  enabling  the  United  States  to  own  more  than 
two-fifths  of  the  tonnage  of  the  world. 
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The  inland  trade  moves  in  a  circle :  a  larger  part  of  the  imports  are 
made  at  the  North,  which  pass  to  the  South  and  the  West — ^a  greater 
part  to  the  latter ;  while  the  southern  States  furnish  the  chief  bulk  and 
amount  of  exports. 

The  imports  and  exports,  and  tonnage  inward  and  outward,  of 
the  principal  commercial  or  Atlantic  States,' for  the  years  1825,  1840, 
and  1851,  were  as  follows : 

Imparti. 


States. 


Maine 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Caiolina 

Georgia 

Loui^^iana 

Alabama 

Florida 

Total  from  all  States  . . 


1825. 


$83,311,436 


> 


12,259,001 


96,340,075 


1840. 


$86,599,858 


27,009,185 


149,895,742 


18ftl. 


$190,260,840 


23,250,271 


216,224,932 


Exports. 

Statea. 

1835. 

1840. 

1851. 

1 

Maine ^ 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

$31,018,734 

34,525,605 
66,944,745 

$36,412,849 

80,269,078 
113,895,634 

Connecticut [ 

New  Yoik 

$85,238,833 

Pennsylvania ^ 

Maryland ^ 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 1 

Georgia 

Louisiana 

Alabama 

Florida 

109,843,194 

• 

Total  from  all  States 

196,689,718 

• 
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Tomu^e  inunrdand  outward. 


'' 

1835. 

1840. 

1851. 

'States. 

1 

Inwirdt 

Outward* 

Inward. 

Outward. 

Ihwaxd. 

Ovtwwd. 

Maine ^ 

New  Hampshire . . . 
Maissachusetta .... 

Rhodelsland ' 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Penniyhania 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina ....    , 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

696,097 
967,388 

684,396 
365,493 

1,599,859 
603,305 

1, 396, 194 
865,869 

3,779,596 
717,909 

3,491,786 
805,875 

It  is  stated  in  another  part  of  the  report,  that  the  resolution  of  the 
Senate  referred  to  the  trade  of  the  lakes,  and  as  the  trade  of  the  Missis- 
fiippi  valley  would  be  justly  entitled  to  a  separate  report,  only  general 
statements  would  be  given. 

The  intimate  connexion  between  the  treide  of  the  lakes  and  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  the  construction  of  various  lines  of  railroads  and 
canals  to  facilitate  the  transportation  from  the  river  to  the  lakes,  and 
fit>m  the  lakes  to  the  liver,  the  circuit  made  by  the  chief  articles  of  im- 
ports and  exports,  the  importance  of  the  basin  of  the  rivers  Ohio,  Mis- 
souri, and  Mississippi,  theincreasingvalueof  the  exports  of  the  southern 
S>rtion  of  the  contederacy,  particularly  to  the  navigating  interest  of  the 
orth,  render  it  necessary,  nowever,  to  notice  the  chief  oudets  of  the 
national  products,  as  well  as  the  chief  inlets  for  tlie  produce  of  other 
countries.  Although  the  materials  are  not  at  hand  to  give  the  account  in 
detail,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  no  report  on  the  internal  com- 
merce would  be  acceptable  to  other  portions  of  the  confederacy  if  it 
failed  to  notice  the  commercial  importance  of  the  Southern  Atlantic 
States,  and  their  great  commercial  mterests. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  facilities  now  enjoyed  by  the 
travelling  public,  and  for  transportation  of  produce,  are  of  a  higher 
character  than  the  additions  they  make  to  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
In  case  of  an  unfortunate  war,  particularly  with  a  maritime  power,  by 
which  our  commerce  with  the  ocean  might  be  impeded,  the  means  of 
intercommunication  afforded  by  the  rivers,  canals,  lakes,  and  railroads 
would  still  be  enjoyed,  and  the  domestic  trade  and  commerce  continue 
to  be  comparatively  unmolested. 

As  great  interest  is  now  manifested  as  to  what  portion  of  the  trade 
of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  shall  seek  a  southern  market,  the  foUow- 
ing  notes,  prepared  in  part  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  of  Cincinnati,  will  be 
found  very  useful  and  interesting  by  those  engaged  in  that  portion  of 
the  western  trade.    The  line  of  separation  referred  to  in  these  notes, 
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as  dividing  the  northern  from  the  southern  trade,  is  by  no  means  fixed 
or  stationary,  but  varies  from  yeaf  to  year,  as  affected  by  prices  in  dif- 
ferent markets,  rates  of  freight^  &c. — ^the  general  tendency,  probably, 
being  to  the  southward. 

NOTES   ON   THB    AMOUNT   AND   TENDENCY   OF   OHIO   COMMERCE. 

The  competition  between  the  southern,  or  river  route,  and  the  north- 
em,  or  lake  route,  to  the  ocean,  has  become  so  strong  in  the  western 
States  as  to  excite  much  interest  as  to  the  dividing  hne  which  separates 
the  legitimate  trade  of  the  lakes  fi-om  that  of  the  rivers.  It  is  desirable 
to  know  what  portion  of  the  country  is  best  accommodated  by  the 
northern,  and  what  by  the  southern  route;  and  also  to  know  something 
of  the  character  of  the  articles  which  make  up  the  principal  trade  of 
the  different  channels  respectively. 

This  is  at  first  sight  a  difficult  question,  because  the  lakes,  and  the 
public  works  connected  with  them,  are  closed  for  a  portion  of  the  year, 
during  which  the  trade  tends  southwardly.  But  there  is  a  certain 
method  of  determining  it.  Taking,  for  example,  the  arrivals  and 
clearances  at  the  extremities  on  the  lake  and  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  then 
comparing  the  result  with  the  receipts  and  clearances  at  the  interme- 
diate ports,  it  will  at  once  appear  at  what  points  the  stream,  southward 
or  northward,  terminates.  First,  then,  to  take  the  leading  articles  of 
groceries  which  depart  from  Cincinnati  and  Toledo,  and  arrive  at 
various  points  on  the  Miami  canal,  we  have  as  follows: 

1.  Miami  Canaly  1861. 


Article!. 

Cincuinati. 

Toledo. 

Beceipte. 

Clearances. 

Receipts. 

Clearances. 

« 

Cofiee lbs. 

Sugar do. 

Molasses do. 

1,145,481 
134,225 

1,673,243 
4,361,418 
3,097,662 

66,157 
1,711,552 

686,847 

3,076,468 
772,248 
315,343 

Total 

1,279,706 

9,132,323 

2,464,556 

4,164,059 

Tliis  table  proves  that  groceries  are  transported  in  the  Miami  country 
both  from  the  lake  to  the  river  and  vice  versa;  but  that  a  much  larger 
portion  go  from  the  river  than  from  the  lake.  An  investigation  of  the 
receipts  at  the  various  ports  of  the  interior  proves  that  the  country 
north  of  Piqua,  Miami  county,  ninety  miles  from  Cincinnati,  is  supplied 
from  Toledo,  and  the  country  south  of  it  from  Cincinnati.  A  point  on 
the  Miami  canal,  about  ninety  miles  from  Cincinnati,  is  therefore  the 
point  of  division  between  the  trade  in  foreign  articles  derived  from  the 
lake  and  that  derived  from  the  river. 

The  above  amounts  are,  of  course,  only  a  part  of  the  whole  trade 
distributed  from  Cincinnati;  but  they  are  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
this  inquiiy 
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2.  Ohio  CoMol,  1851. 


Articles. 

Cleyeland. 

Portonoatk. 

SecdpU. 

CleannoM. 

BecMpti. 

CiMnBeM. 

Coffee 

Sugar 

Mmasses 

.lbs. 

.  do. 

..do. 

29,812 
187,618 
132,844 

1,912,204 

1,874,274 

669,246 

10,162 
6,066 
7,760 

647,418 
2,026,715 

1,828,836 

Total 

360,174 

4,246,724 

23,957 

4.501,969 

3. 

• 

Mvskingum  Improvement^  1851. 

Ardclet. 

Harmar. 

Beoapts. 

CleaiBiioes. 

Coffee... 

Sugar 

Molasses . 

....... 

Total . 

■  .  a 

I......... 

i..... .... 

.  .  «...  1  OS. 

do. 

do. 

840 

633,327 
986,097 

3,000 

1,557,000 

3,840 

3,176,424 

It  appears  from  an  examination  of  the  statistics  of  the  interior  ports* 
where  their  receipts  are  from  the  Ohio  canal,  that  the  supplies  from 
the  Ohio  river  extend  as  far  as  Newark,  Licking  county,  about  120 
miles  from  Portsmouth  and  150  from  Cleveland. 

The  Muskingum  improvement  extends  to  Dresden,  on  the  Ohio 
canal,  and  the  groceries  are  supplied  trom  the  Ohio,  at  Harmar,  so  far 
as  to  Zanesville,  Muskingum  county. 

The  following  tables  show  the  aggregate  of  the  above  articles  xe- 
spectively  shipped  through  the  southern  and  northern  ports  of  Ohio,  viz: 

On  the  Canals. 


From  Toledo  and 
Cleveland. 


From  Cineinnala, 
PorUmouth,  and 
Harmar. 


Coffee - pounds. . 

Sugar - do..-. 

Molasses  .1 do.... 

Total 


5,588,372 
2,646,522 
1,246,522 


2,953,993 
7,373,220 
6,483,498 


9,481,436 


16,810,710 
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It  appears  that  c^roceries  are  supplied  from  the  Ohio  river  to  nearly 
twice  the  value  oi  those  forwarded  from  the  lakes  to  the  interior  of 
Ohio.  From  consideration  of  these  facts,  it  appears  that  the  line  of 
general  separation  may  be  drawn  through  Piqua,  Miami  county,  Ur- 
bana,  Champaign  county,  Columbus,  Franklin  county,  Newark,  Lick- 
ing county,  Zanesville,  Muskingum  county,  and  whence  diverging  to 
the  northeast  it  terminates  in  the  neighborhood  of  Steubenville. 

If  the  same  inquiry  be  extended  to  the  exports  of  domestic  produce 
from  the  interior  of  Ohio,  the  Une  of  separation  will  be  found  to  run 
nearer  to  the  Ohio  river,  but  across  nearly  the  same  tract  of  country. 
The  following  are  aggregates  of  the  receipts,  in  leading  articles  of  do- 
mestic produce,  at  the  lake  and  river  ports. 


Flour,  and  wheat  reduced  to  flour,  .barrels. . 

Pork  and  hams do 

Lard do. . . . 

Live  hogs No 

Corn bushels.. 

Whiskey barrels  . . 


AtCinciimftti, 
Portsmouth, 
^Hannar. 


468,462 
66,321 
21,897 
74,000 

711,126 
79,873 


At  CleTeUoid 
ftDd  Toledo. 


1,598,567 

56,567 

33,945 

4,761 

3,561,020 
58,777 


In  reference  to  the  public  works  of  Ohio,  therefore,  the  greater 
quantity  of  flour  and  grain  is  exported  from  the  lake  ports ;  but  the 
larger  proportion  of  hve  stock,  animals,  provisions,  and  whiskey  pass 
through  the  river  ports.  As  hogs  are  chiefly  driven  to  Cincinnati,  the 
above  table  expresses  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  animal  food  re- 
ceived from  the  interior  at  the  ports  of  Cincinnati  and  Portsmouth. 
The  export  trade  of  Cincinnati  wdl  be  shown  in  another  table.  By 
examination  of  the  arrivals  and  clearances  of  domestic  produce  on  the 
Miami  canal,  it  appears  that  flour  and  other  products  are  shipped  to 
Cincinnati  from  l^iqua  or  its  vicinity — about  100  miles  to  the  north- 
ward. The  line  of  separation,  in  regard  to  the  productions  of  Ohio, 
"will,  therefore,  be  found  very  near  to  tne  centre  of  the  State.  Nothing, 
of  domestic  produce,  in  the  immediate  Ohio  valley,  except,  perhaps,, 
tobacco,  wool,  and  manufactured  articles,  go  to  the  lake  ports.  In  the 
abides  of  tobacco  and  wool  the  trade  almost  altogether  tends  lake- 
wards. 
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The  following  table  of  the  imports  of  lumber,  from  the  exterior  to 
the  interior  ports,  will  show  the  tendency  of  that  article  at  the  present 
date.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  amount  is  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  whole,  because  the  lumber  imported  into  southern  Ohio 
is  almost  exclusively  brought  from  the  Alleghany  region,  down  the 
Ohio ;  though  recently  lumber  has  found  its  way  through  Toledo  and 
Cleveland. 


Cleveland 

Toledo 

feet. ... 

. • . . . .do  .  •  • . 

Cincinnati 

Portsmouth 

Harmar 

Total 

,...•• do  .... 

■  . ....  uo  . . . . 

B  .  .  .  .  •  ULU   .  •  .  . 

Lumber. 


9,674,435 

8,610,951 

2,860,453 

29,850 

169,195 


21,234,884 


Lath. 


1,915,200 


Timber. 


97,321 


3,131 
456 


1,915,200 


100,90S 


It  seems  from  this  that  six-sevenths  of  the  lumber  imported  into  the 
State  by  the  public  works  for  the  use  of  the  interior  comes  in  by  the 
lake  ports. 

It  follows,  then,  from  the  above  facts,  that  two-thirds  the  coffee  and 
six-sevenths  of  the  Idhber  passing  over  the  public  works  for  consump^ 
tion  in  Ohio  are  imported  through  the  lake  ports ;  but  that  three-fourths 
the  sugar  and  molasses,  and  nearly  all  the  tobacco,  are  imported  through 
the  river  ports.  Sugar  and  molasses,  the  products  of  Louisiana,  are 
distributed  from  Cincinnati  through  the  Northwest,  even  to  the  shores 
of  the  lakes. 

Of  the  produce  of  Ohio,  three-fourths  of  the  flour  and  grain  are  ex- 

1)orted  through  the  lake  ports,  but  more  than  three-lourths  of  the  pork, 
ard,  and  whiskey  through  the  ports  of  the  Ohio  river,  as  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  principal  exports  of  Cincinnati,  as  connected  with 
the  above  canal  receipts. 

Should  the  question  now  arise  as  to  the  comparative  value  of  the 
exports  of  Ohio,  it  appears  from  the  foregoing  tables  that  the  exports  of 
flour,  and  wheat  reduced  to  flour,  amount  to  2,067,029  barrels,  or, 
reduced  to  grain,  10,336,146  bushels  of  wheat.  But  the  exports  from 
Sandusky,  derived  from  a  very  fertile  region  of  country,  and  from 
Milan,  have  iji  some  years  amounted  to  600,000  barrels,  includittg 
whe|9  reduced  to  flour;  while  there  are  also  large  exports  of  grain  by 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  canal,  and  from  various  small  ports  on  the 
Ohio  river.  The  total  export  of  wheat  may  therefore  be  set  down  as 
equivalent  to  flfteen  millions  of  bushels,  or  to  three  millions  of  barrels 
of  flour.  In  the  years  1860  and  1861,  the  wheat  crop  of  Ohio  was 
equal,  in  the  aggregate,  to  66,000,000  bushels.     The  consumption  of 
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two  millions  of  people,  at  Beven  bushels  each,  Is  fourteen  millions  per 
annum.     We  have,  then,  as  the  result  of  these  two  years : 

Consumption 28,000,000  bushels. 

Exported 4 30,000,000       " 

Stock  on  hand 7,000,000       " 

Total .•. 65,000,000       « * 

It  is  possible  that  the  quantity  consumed  may  exceed,  and  the  stock 
on  hand  fall  short  of,  the  figures  assumed;  but  there  is  no  time  when, 
with  an  average  crop  of  wheat  and  corn  in  Ohio,  there  is  not  a  large 
surplus  on  hand  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  export  trade.  If  ihe  above 
export  of  flour  and  wheat  be  <!ompared  with  the  results  of  our  exports 
to  foreign  countries  in  1850,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  State  of  Ohio  alone 
exports  a  quantitjt  of  wheat  and  flour  equal  to  double  the  whole  foreign 
export  of  1850.  On  an  average  of  seasons,  Ohio  now  exports  an 
amount  nearly  equal  to  the  entire  export  of  the  United  States! 

The  flour  exported  by  the  lakes  is  largely  consumed  bjr  the  manu- 
facturing population  of  the  Eastern  States,  the  amount  received  in  New 
England  Irom  the  West  being  about  equivalent  to  a  million  of  barrels 
per  annum. 

Of  corn,  Ohio  probably  exports  five  millions  of  bushels,  and  of  oats 
also  a  large  quantity. 

Of  animal  provisions,  the  following  table  exhibits  a  general  sum- 
mary, viz: 

Pork,  of  all  descriptions 300,000  barrels. 

Lard do 100,000      " 

Lard  oil... do 30,000      « 

Beef do 50,000      "   • 

Considering  the  agricultural  or  strictly  domestic  produce  of  Ohio 
exported  as  a  whole,  the  annexed  table  very  nearly  exhibits  the  entire 
exports  of  the  most  important  articles  for  1851: 

Flour,  and  wheat  reduced 3,000,000  barrels. 

Corn 5,000,000  bushels. 

Small  grain 500,000       " 

Wool 7,000,000  pounds. 

Pork 300,000  barrels. 

Lard 100,000       " 

Lard  oil 30,000       " 

Beef. 50,000       " 

Cheese 10,000,000  pounds. 

Butter 8,000,000       " 

Candles 1,500,000      " 

Soap 300,000       " 

Whiskey 300,000  barrels. 

The  market  value  of  the  above  articles  amounts,  in  round  numbers* 
to  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars.  The  smaller  articles,  not  enumerated, 
would  bring  up  the  total  to  full  thirty  millions.    The  manuikctures  of 
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Cincinnati  and  other  towns  exported  to  foreim  countries  may  be  set 
down  at  ten  millions  in  addition.  So  that  trie  aggregate  export  of 
things  produced  wholly  within  the  State,  and  sold  abroad,  may  be 
safely  estimated  at  full  forty  millions  per  annum.  The  trade  of  a  State, 
however,  consists  not  only  of  its  own  produce,  but  likewise  of  all  the 
articles  imported,  and  of  all  the  local  trade  from  port  to  port.  The 
aggregate  trade  of  the  various  towns  and  ports  of  Ohio,  import  and 
export,  probably  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  per 
annum.  Some  idea  of  this  may  be  attained  by  consideration  of  the 
following  table  of  exports  in  the  most  material  articles  for  the  port  of 
Cincinnati: 

Exports  of  Cincinnati  for  1845  and  1850,  with  the  per  cent,  of  increase. 


Beef barrels. . . 

Butter kegs 

Candles boxes. 

Cheese boxes 

Cofiee sacks 

Flour barrels 

Iron tons 

Iron pieces 

Lard kegs 

Lard  oil barrels 

Pork barrels. . . 

Pork  in  bulk pounds  . . 

Soap ••  .boxes 

Sugar hhds 

Salt barrels 

Merchandise packages . 

Merchandise « .tons 

Molasses tons 

Manufactures pieces  . . . 

Tobacco hhds 

Whiskey  and  liquors,  .barrels. . . 


1845. 


31,498 

28,510 

3,757 

47,539 

13,037 

194,700 

1,238 

2,937 

248,753 

1,650 

71,633 

404,426 

2,708 


idBo. 


23,603 
2,106 
9,046 
7,975 
3,950 
133,578 


33,871 
52,475 

113,412 

122,005 
38,158 

390,131 
9,776 

152,365 

•223,245 

26,110 

224,254 

4,753,953 

21,533 

13,000 

35,729 

349,181 
10,350 
25,080 
22,103 
11,978 

250,611 


Lusreue. 


7perct. 
90 


2,900 
140 
200 
100 
800 
500 

1,400 
200 

1,000 
700 


1,400 
400 
180 
175 
200 
90 


<c 
i( 
u 

tL 
C( 
U 

cc 


(( 

u 

44 
44 
44 


*I>eereM6. 

This  table  demonstrates  that  the  export  trade  of  Cincinnati  has 
increased  more  than  two  hundred  per  cent,  in  the  last  five  years.  Its 
power  and  tendency  to  increase  no  less  rapidly  for  many  years  to  come 
is  undoubted.  There  are  many  smaller  articles  not  included  in  the 
above.  The  total  value  of  exports  from  Cincinnati  is  therefore  estimated 
at  above  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  aggregate  value  of  its  trade 
.to  be  sixty  millions  per  annum. 

Of  the  exports  from  Cincinnati,  a  large  part  are  manufactured  artideSi 
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in  which  Cincinnati  exceeds,  proportionably  to  its  population,  any  town 
of  the  United  States.  The  following  table  of  manufactures  in  Cincin- 
nati for  1840  and  1850,  with  their  increase  per  cent.,  will  show  what  a 
mass  of  products  there  are  there  which  afibrd  a  surplus  for  other 
markets: 


1.  liaBU&etoretDf  iron,  yiz: 

Boilers,   engines,    machinery,    lugar-millB, 
grates,  stoves,  rails,  ^ 

8.  Mann&etures  of  eloth  and  clothing,  viz : 

Bagging,    sheeting,    clothing,    hats,   caps, 
shirts,  bonnets,  &o 

3.  Manufactures  of  leather,  viz: 

Leather,  boota,  riioes,  hose,  harness,  &e. . . 

4.  ICannfiictares  of  wood,  ^c,  viz: 

Furniture,  boxes,  blinds,  buckets,  trunks,  ro- 
frigerators,  d&c 

5.  Manufiustures  of  grease  and  oil,  viz: 

Soap,  candles,  stearine,  lard  oil,  &e. 

6.  Alcohol,  wines,  rectified  spirits,  &c 

7.  Manufactures  of  copper  and  tin,  tiz: 

Bells,  tin-ware,  copper-plates,  &.c 

6.  Manufactures  of  animal  meats,  viz: 

Beef,  pork,  hams,  pickled  meats,  dtc 

9.  Books  and  book  publications 

10.  Cars  and  carriages 

11.  Flour  and  feed 

12.  Miscellaneous  manufactures,  viz: 

Chemicals,   tobacco,   white   lead,    steam- 
boats, dtc 


1840. 


$1,288,199 

1,940,450 
748,000 

937,715 

353,940 
145,000 

313,300 


127,000 
816,700 


1,138,300 


1850. 


Increase. 


$5,547,900 

4,427,500 
2,589,650 

2,356,890 

4,545,000 
4,191,920 

515,000 

5,895,000 

1,246,540 

355,937 

1,690,000 

2,488,000 


35,739,337 


330  per  ct. 

130     " 
250     « 


150 

1,300 
3,000 

65 


M 

<f 

U 

u 


200 
100 


220 


« 

« 


i< 


300  per  ct. 


The  above  classification  does  not  include  the  merely  mechanical 
work,  such  as  carpentering,  bricklaying,  painting,  &c.,  where  the  result 
is  wholly  local.  It  includes  only  those  manufactures  of  which  part 
may  be  exported. 

At  Cincmnati,  the  destination  of  the  principal  articles  of  export  is 
as  follows : 


New  Orieana  and 
dowB-riTer  porti. 

Up-river  porta. 

Northward. 

Beef 

97  per  cent. 

96  " 

97  " 
83       " 
79        «' 
32       " 
10 

10        " 

1  per  cent 

1  « 

2  " 
8        " 

16       " 
20        «♦ 
30       " 
60       " 

2  per  cent 

3  " 

Corn  ....c 

Flour 

1       " 

Lard 

9       " 

Pork  and  bacon 

6       " 

Coffee 

48       " 

Sufirar 

60       " 

Molasses 

40       " 
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This  table  demonstfates  that  of  the  produce  of  Ohio—beef,  pork» 
lard,  flour,  and  corn — ^nearly  the  whole  quantity,  as  exported  from  Cin- 
cinnati, goes  down  the  river ;  a  small  portion  only  up  the  river ;  and 
but  a  small  fractional  part  northward  by  canal  or  lailway*  On  the 
^ther  hand,  coffee,  sugar,  and  molasses — productions  of  the  South — 
tend  northward.  Sugar  and  molasses  are  carried,  through  Cincinnati, 
to  the  borders  of  the  lakes ;  while  coffee,  as  we  have  seen,  principally 
imported  from  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  finds  its  way  by 
the  lakes  to  Cincinnati. 

The  result  of  the  tables  hereinbefore  adduced  is  to  prove  that 
the  trade  of  the  Ohio  valley  originates  in  and  is  controlled  by  itself. 
All  the  produce  of  Ohio,  from  a  line  running  through  Piqua,  Newark, 
Dresden,  &c.,  tends  to  the  Ohio  valley.  All  the  tobacco,  bogs,  cattle, 
salt,  and  lumber  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  south  of  the  Ohio,  tend  to  the  Ohio  river,  and  by  that  route  mostly 
to  Cincinnati.  All  the  produce,  of  whatever  kind,  concentrated  in  the 
Ohio  valley,  looks  for  transport  to  the  Ohio  river,  instead  of  passing 
northward  by  canal  or  railway — ^in  the  ratio  of  ten  to  one.  The  arti- 
cles of  sugar  and  molasses  will,  in  future,  be  supplied  to  Ohio  and  In- 
diana almost  exclusively  by  way  of  the  Ohio  river.  The  construction 
of  railroads,  by  facilitating  distribution,  is  augmenting  that  tendency, 
and  thence  the  business  of  distributing  in  Cincinnati  is  greatly  on  the 
increase.  For  the  same  reason,  much  of  the  coffee  which  has  hereto- 
fore been  bought  in  the  North  will  hereafter  be  imported,  at  first 
hands,  from  Brazil  and  Cuba,  entered  at  the  port  of  Cincinnati,  and 
distributed  by  the  jobbing  houses  of  that  city. 

Cincinnati,  being  the  most  prominent  city  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio^ 
deserves  a  more  specific  notice. 

CINCINNATI,   OHIO. 

This  is  the  largest  city  west  of  the  AUeghanies,  and  is  situated  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Ohio,  in  latitude  39"=*  6'  30"  north,  and  longi- 
tude 7°  24'  25"  west  from  Washington.  Its  site  is  just  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Licking  river,  which  comes  into  the  Ohio  between  New- 
port and  Covington,  Kentucky.  It  is  distant  from  New  Orleans  about 
1,450  miles;  from  Pittsburg,  455  miles;  fi*om  Louisville,  132  miles; 
and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  about  500  miles  by  the  course  of 
the  rivers;  from  Baltimore,  500  miles;  fi'om  Philadelphia,  600,  and 
from  New  York,  650  miles,  by  post*route.  The  population  in  1800 
was  750  persons;  in  1810,  2,540;  in  1820,  9,602;  m  1830,  24,831; 
in  1840,  46,338;  and  in  1850,  116,108.  This  exhibition  of  increase 
in  population  has  rarely  been  equalled  by  any  city  on  the  globe ;  and 
there  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  same,  or  a  greater  ratio  of  augmen- 
tation will  be  preserved  during  the  present  period  of  ten  years,  to 
elapse  previous  to  1860. 

The  numerous  railways  in  process  of  construction,  and  already  in 
operation,  which  will  be  tributary  to  her  business,  must  have  a  very 
beneficial  and  prosperous  effect  upon  her  growth.  The  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi road,  whicn  will  connect  her  with  St.  Louis,  the  next  great 
western  mart  in  point  of  size,  by  almost  an  air-line,  cannot  but  be  very 
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advantageous  to  her  business  interests,  bj  opening  to  her  trade  a  sec* 
tion  of  country  which  has  heretofore  had  no  access  to  markets  of  such 
importance  as  these  two  cities. 

'  A  full  description  of  this  and  all  other  railway  and  canal  routes  lead- 
ing to  or  from  Cincinnati  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  report, 
devoted  especially  to  such  improvements. 

The  commerce  of  Cincinnati,  as  has  been  seen  by  the  preceding 
notes  on  Ohio  commerce,  and  will  be  more  fiiUy  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing tables,  is  immense,  embracing  aftnost  every  variety  of  produc- 
tion and  manufactures.  The  river,  at  the  point  where  the  city  is  located, 
is  about  six  hundred  yards  in  width,  and  its  mean  annual  range  from 
low  to  high  water  is  about  fifty  feet.  In  the  midsummer  the  water  is 
sometimes  so  low  as  almost  to  prevent  the  navigation  of  the  river  by 
steamers  above  the  city;  generally,  however,  boats  of  light  draught  can 
proceed  to  Pittsburg  without  much  difficulty,  except  they  may  be 
prevented  a  few  weeks  in  midwinter  by  floating  ice. 

The  succeeding  tables,  prepared  by  direction  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Cincinnati,  exhibit  the  commerce  of  the  port  in  detail, 
giving  the  quantity  and  character  of  the  articles  entering  into  its  com- 
position during  the  period  of  five  years  past. 


Importa 


1851-'62. 


,  1848-'49, 184»--'50, 


Articlei. 


Apples,  green bbls. 

Beef. do.. 

Beef. tierces. 

Bagging pieces. 

Barley bush. 

Beans do. 

Batter bbls. 

Batter kegs. 

Blooms tons. 

Bran,  &c sacks. 

Candles boxes. 

Com bash. 

Com  meal do.. 

Cider bbls. 

Cheese casks. 

Cheese .....boxes. 

Cotton bales. 

Coffee sacks. 

Codfish drams. 

Cooperage pieces. 

Eggs boxes  and  bbls. 

Floar bbls. 

Feathers sacks. 

FUh bbls. 

Fish kits. 

Fmit,  dried bash. 

Grease bbls. 

Glass boxes. 

Glassware V^fS^- 

Hemp bandies  &,  bales . 

Hides loose. 


1847-'48. 

1848-'49. 

1849-'50. 

1850-'51. 

28,674 

22,109 

6,445 

16,934 

659 

348 

801 

1,101 

27 

2,094 

15 

324 

18 

79J228 

166,528 

87,460 

137,925 

111,257 

8,757 

3,067 

5,565 

31,037 

6,625 

7,721 

3,674 

8,259 

6,405 

7,999 

7,487 

11,043 

2,203 

9,519 

2,545 

2,727 

1,941 

21,995 

49,075 

50,976 

133 

414 

718 

697 

361,315 
29^42 

344,810 

649,227 

489,195 

5,504 

3,688 

5,508 

2,289 

4,346 

453 

1,047 

164 

281 

97 

74 

138,800 

143,265 

165,940 

205,444 

13,476 

9,058 

8,551 

7,168 

80,242 

74,961 

67,170 

91,177 

311 

515 

464 

441 

179,946 

147,352 

201,711 

146,691 

4,035 

4,504 

2,041 

5,956 

151,518 

447,844 

231,859 

482,772 

4,467 

4,908 

3,432 

2,858 

19,215 

18,146 

14,527 

19,826 

725 

1,059 

1,290 

2,694 

27,464 

38,317 

11,802 

41,824 

585 

878 

1,169 

876 

20,281 

33,868 

34,945 

37,099 

15,025 

19,209 

25,712 

28,619 

15,:M9 

11,161 

12,062 

13,254 

33,745 

23,766 

30,280 

6.132 

1851-'52. 


71,182 

1,609 

1,145 

71 

89,994 

14,137 

10,203 

13,720 

4,036 

131,014 

653 

653,788 

8,640 

874 

46 

241,753 

12,776 

95,732 

431 

135,118 

10,544 

511,042 

6,716 

20,076 

1,075 

24,847 

1,936 

44,004 

36,602 

18,334 

54»647 
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Articles. 


Hidei,  green lbs. 

Hay bales. 

Herring boxes. 

Hogs head. 

Hops bales . 

Iron  and  steel pieces. 

Iron  and  steel bundles. 

Iron  and  steel tons. 

Lead pigs. 

Lard bbls. 

Lard kegs. 

Leather bundles. 

Lemons boxes. 

Lime bbls. 

liquor hhds  A,  pipes. 

Merchandise  &.  sundries  ..pkgs. 
Merchandise  &  sundries ..  tons. 

Molasses bbls. 

Malt bush. 

Nails kegs. 

Oil bbU. 

Oranges boxes. 

Oakum bales. 

Oats bush. 

Oa  cake lbs. 

Pork  and  bacon hhds. 

Pork  and  bacon tierces. 

Pork  and  baoon bbls. 

Pork,  in  bulk lbs. 

Potatoes bbls. 

Pig  metal tons. 

Pimento  &,  pepper bags . 

Rye bush. 

Bosin,  &o bbls. 

Baisins boxes. 

Bope,  twine,  dtc pkgs. 

Rice tierces. 

Sugar hhds. 

Sugar bbls. 

Sugar boxes . 

Seed,  flax bbls. 

Seed,  grass do.. 

Seed,  hemp do.. 

Salt sacks . 

Salt bbls. 

Shot kegs. 

Tea pkgs. 

Tobacco hhds. 

Tobacco bales. 

Tobacco boxes  dt  kegs. 

Tallow bbls. 

Wines bbls.  &  qr.  casks. 

Wines ;.. baskets  &boxes. 

Wheat bush. 

Wool bales. 

Whiskey bbls. 

Tarn,  cotton pkgs. 

Yam,  cotton bales. 


1847-'48. 

1848-'49. 

1849-'50. 

1860-'51. 

1851-'52: 

10,8^ 

22,774 

14,181 

25,424 

54,905 

8,096 

12,751 

14,452 

12,691 

9;Z70 

4,191 

2,960 

3,546 

3,832 

5,149 

^,847 

52,176 

60,902 

111,485 

160,6^ 

645 

238 

799 

756 

1,591 

197,120 

187,864 

186,832 

225,039 

194,107 

34,213 

29,889 

55,168 

66,809 

54,078 

827 

1,768 

2,019 

2,570 

10,111 

39,607 

45,544 

49,197 

59,413 

54,733 

37,978 

28,514 

34,173 

36,848 

36,047 

41,714 

48,187 

63,327 

31,087 

32,283 

6,579 

6,975 

9,620 

10,399 

11,384 

3,068 

4,181 

4,183 

3,3n 

4,434 

63,364 

61,278 

56,482 

57,537 

64,817 

3,115 

4,476 

5,802 

1,465 

3,162 

381,537 

68,582 

308,523 

175,138 

458,703 

7,308 

837 

AMO 

3,370 

1,958 

51,001 

•52,591 

54,003 

61,490 

93,132 

7,999 

29,910 

41,982 

21,356 

33;e20 

59,983 

55,893 

83,073 

83,761 

64,189 

6,618 

7,427 

5,049 

6,764 

8,305 

5,007 

4,317 

6,819 

9,302 

4,547 

1,486 

1,423 

1,799 

1,739 

1,843 

194,557 

185,723 

191,924 

164,238 

197,868 

2,811,793 

1,767,421 

27,870 

194,000 

247,409 

4,420 

6,178 

7,564 

6,277 

10,333 

140 

465 

2,358 

1,183 

1,987 

69,828 

44,267 

43,227 

31,596 

22,501 

9,643,063 

9,249,380 

13,257,560 

14,631,330 

16;>32,884 

22,439 

17,269 

3,898 

19,649 

20,739 

21,145 

15,612 

17,211 

16,110 

22,605 

3,455 

1,257 

2,558 

2,027 

1.425 

24,336 

22,233 

23,397 

44,308 

58,317 

11,668 

3,298 

12,349 

12,511 

14,184 

22,795 

14,927 

11,936 

15,648 

86,417 

7,806 

3,950 

3,061 

2,007 

3,203 

2,494 

3,365 

3,556 

4,783 

3,782 

27,153 

22,685 

26,760 

29^8 

39,224 

11,175 

7,575 

13,005 

18,584 

15;837 

2,928 

1,847 

2,467 

3,612 

2,259 

32,060 

i»,859 

15,570 

20,319 

48,074 

4,968 

5,928 

4,432 

4,104 

10,819 

214 

510 

314 

68 

304 

65,265 

76,985 

110,650 

50,474 

91,312 

94,722 

76,496 

114,107 

79,358 

58,020 

809 

818 

1,447 

1,567 

1,688 

2,931 

7,412 

9,802 

7,821 

12,810 

4,051 

3,471 

3,213 

3,701 

11.410 

1,229 

1,311 

887 

1,697 

1,996 

14,815 

12,463 

17,772 

19,945 

23,000 

2,473 

1,829 

1,225 

3,682 

5,930 

2,251 

2,683 

6,874 

3,401 

4,482 

24OT 

2,101 

4,296 

5,060 

8,382 

570,813 

385,388 

322,699 

388,660 

377,037 

1,943 

1,686 

1,277 

1,866 

4,562 

170,436 

165,419 

186,678 

244,014 

272,788 

6,403 

5,562 

3,494 

5,577 

10,836 

288,095 

262,893 

174,885 

124^ 

167,002 
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It  will  be  observed  that  thqp  articles  enumerated  in  the  foregoing 
table  comprise  the  whole  importations  into  Cincinnati,  whether  from 
up  the  river,  down  the  river,  by  canal  or  railway,  by  land  or  water. 

The  value  of  these  imports,  independent  of  the  item  of  merchandise 
and  sundries,  was  estimated  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1852,  at 
the  sum  of  $24,715,331.  Estimating  merchandise  upon  the  basis  of 
valuation  used  in  the  Miami  and  other  districts  on  the  lakes,  would  give 
a  farther  amount  of  $32,146,400 — ^making  the  aggregate  import  com- 
merce amount  to  $66,861,731. 

Statement  of  the  principal  articles  of  export  from  Cincinnati  by  all  land  and 
uxuer  routes  for  the  years  1847-'48,  1848-'49,  1849-'50,  1850-'51, 
1851-'52. 


Articles 


Applei,  green bbls. 

Alcohol do.. 

Beef do . . 

Beef tierces. 

Beans bbls. 

Brooms dozen. 

Butter bbls. 

Butter kegs. 

Bran,  &c sacks. 

Bagging pieces. 

Com sacks. 

Corn  meal bbls. 

Cheese casks. 

Cheese boxes. 

Candles do.. 

Cattle head. 

Cotton bales. 

Coffee sacks. 

Cooperage pieces. 

Eggs bbls. 

Flour do.. 

Feathers sacks. 

Fruit,  dried bush. 

Grease bbls. 

Grass  seed bbls. 

Horses head. 

Hay bales. 

Hemp do.. 

Hides lbs. 

Hides No. 

Iron pieces. 

Iron bundles. 

Iron tons. 

Lard bbla. 

Lard kegs. 

Lard  oils bbls. 

linseed do.. 

Molasses do.. 

Oil  cake tons. 

Oati sacks. 

Potatoes bbls. 

P6rk  and  bacon hhds. 

Pork  and  bacon tierces. 

Pork  and  bacon bbls. 

Fork,  in  bulk lbs. 


1847-'48. 

1848-'49. 

8,512 

5,824 

1,771 

3,022 

14,611 

12,523 

3,615 

9,332 

1,097 

1,680 

3,760 

3,333 

2,937 

1,272 

28,315 

24,398 

3,761 

233 

12,632 

15,910 

53,021 

7,176 

19,999 

3,060 

90 

121 

59,:<74 

55,134 

29,189 

39,640 

733 

97 

6,123 

4,009 

18,581 

18,909 

36,924 

55,617 

9,450 

5,229 

201,011 

267,420 

3,736 

3,824 

6,074 

8,317 

4,268 

6,922 

2,431 

2,387 

1,268 

378 

94 

1,040 

5,659 

2,198 

60,880 

73,209 

9,024 

7,731 

127,193 

43,025 

17,351 

7,081 

6,916 

6,270 

81,679 

37,521 

208,696 

130,509 

8,277 

9,550 

3,878 

3,020 

18,332 

17,750 

4,397 

2,274 

41,675 

212 

15,687 

7,073 

37,162 

39,470 

8,862 

10,930 

196,186 

186,192 

184^*50. 


3,519 

3,302 

7,558 

6,625 

2,469 

7,355 

964 

24,393 

4,322 

9,353 

57,248 

1,179 

106 

86,902 

67,447 

30 

1,896 

22,030 

73,637 

4,246 

5,380 

1,850 

7,597 

2,528 

468 

564 

1,164 

62,865 

11,225 

54,075 

36,245 

5,767 

38,192 

170,167 

16,984 

4,879 

25,878 

743 

5,023 

5,283 

23,529 

22,477 

193,581 

13,448 


1850-'51. 


1851-»52. 


8,064 

5,038 

19,937 

9,356 

1,832 

8,735 

3,258 

36,185 

5,789 

84212 

20,137 

2,148 

25 

121,755 

113,412 

440 

5,132 

38,158 

63,804 

7,258 

390,131 

4,095 

17,480 

4,426 

2,830 

599 

638 

3,112 

48,079 

12,459 

108,255 

44,110 

9,776 

30,391 

71,300 

26,110 

7,881 

25,098 

963 

11,707 

19,823 

30^20 

20,762 

122,086 

2.974 


7,223 

7,607 

20,015 

9,023 

1,611 

7,991 

3,006 

31,395 

10,543 

12,918 

51,231 

928 

71 

150,689 

121,727 

1,840 

8,810 

43,654 

644279 

9,160 

408,211 

7,876 

6,413 

4,732 

7,587 

944 

554 

3,616 

142,823 

31,775 

172,409 

36,368 

11,329 

47,862 

115,845 

24,830 

9,377 

48,866 

1,601 

2.718 

23,844 

43,933 

34,398 

131,560 

3,912,943 
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STATEMENT-^ontinued 


Articles. 


Pork boxes. 

Bope,  &c pkgs. 

Soap boxes. 

Sheep ...head. 

Sugar hhds. 

Salt bbls. 

Salt sacks. 

Seed,  flax bbls. 

Merchandise V^- 

MerchaDdise tons. 

Uqnors bbls. 

Manufactures pieces. 

Produce pkgs. 

Starch boxes. 

Tallow bbls. 

Tobacco kegs  and  boxes . 

Tobacco hhds. 

Tobacco bales. 

Viuegar bbls. 

Whiskey bbls. 

Wool bales. 

Wool lbs. 

White  lead kegs. 

Pieces  of  castings No. 

Pieces  of  castings tons. 


1847-»48. 


759,188 

5,556 

11,095 

1,400 

11,559 

39,656 

5,057 

2,785 

341,963 

16,848 

9,364 

42,412 

28,822 

8,177 

5,682 

9,352 

3,812 

123 

2,753 

186,509 

24^ 

7,037 


1848-'49. 


1849^*50. 


1850-'51. 


Id51-'5S. 


924,256 

4,369 

11,303 

522 

8,443 

39,990 

5,403 

808 

210,049 

21,466 

10,913 

17,609 
7,904 
4,975 
7,497 
3,309 
126 
1,288 
136,911 
1,109 

10,230 


2,310,699 

3,451 

17,443 


9,650 

29,509 

8,301 

333 

615,641 

11,109 

11,798 

56,810 

10,327 

9,491 

4,311 

6,905 

4,847 

77 

2,404 

179^40 

2,156 

16,841 

40,294 

54,399 

2,385 


4,753,953 

6,272 

21,553 

460 

13,000 

28,585 

7,144 

443 

349,181 

10,350 

19,297 

2ii,103 

13,958 

14,109 

5,927 

18,345 

2,856 

160 

3,756 

231,324 

2,725 

4,836 

50,857 

36,266 

1,121 


3,372 
9,365 

45 

20,360 
27,022 
16,314 

3,520 
656,793 
11,241 
49,346 
66,200 
42,333 
18,293 

3^039 

24,761 

10,821 

629 

5,965 
276,194 

3,404 

2,972 
^,514 
33,9e 

1,629 


A  glance  at  the  table  of  exports  will  satisfy  the  observer  that  the 
exports  are  of  the  same  articles  as  the  imports,  and  that  the  major  part 
of  the  property  here  noted  is  merely  in  tranntUj  passing  through  the 
commercial  houses  of  Cincinnati  on  its  way  to  a  northern  or  southern 
destination* 

Many  articles,  it  will  also  be  observed,  are  much  modified  in  their 
shape  during  their  stay — such  as  porkt  lard,  whiskey,  tallow,  &c- 
These  tables  possess  much  interest,  as  showing  the  course  of  trade  at 
this  point,  as  well  as  exhibiting  its  nature  and  character  more  fiilly 
than  can  be  otherwise  done. 


PITTSBUEO,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  city  of  Pittsburg  is  situated  in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Ohio  river,  which  is  formed  at  that 
f^oint  by  the.  union  of  the  waters  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela. 
t  is  in  42^  30'  north  latitude,  and  80°  2^  west  longitude  ;  230  miles 
fi-om  Baltimore,  and  297  from  Philadelphia;  200  miles  from  Harris- 
burg,  and  226  from  Washington.  It  had  a  population,  with  its  suburbs, 
in  1800,  of  1,665  persons,  and  in  1850,  ot  about  83,000.  The  enu- 
meration of  the  inhaibitaiits  of  the  city  proper  was,  in  1810,  4,768;  in 
1820,  7,248;  in  1830,  12,542;  in  1840,  21,115;  and  in  1850,  with 
its  suburbs,  83,000.  This  number  for  1850  includes  Alleghany  city,  of 
upwards  of  20,000  inhabitants,  and  some  smaller  places  in  the  vicinity. 
Alleghany  county,  of  which  Pittsburg  is  the  principal  town,  had  a  pop- 
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ulation,  in  1860,  of  138,098,  having  gained,  since  1840,  nearly  57,000, 
In  this  county  a  larger  capital  is  invested  in  iron  manufactures  than  in 
any  other  county  in  the  State,  which  is  pretty  good  evidence  that,  at 
present  at  least,  it  offers  greater  inducements  to  that  branch  of  industry 
than  any  other  point.  Except  at  ^ort  periods  of  very  dry  seasons,  the 
Ohio  is  navigable  to  Pittsburg  by  boats  of  light  draught  It  is  not, 
however,  navigable  for  boats  of  the  largest  class  during  any  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  season.  When  the  spring  freshets  occur,  there 
is  deep  water ;  but  the  boats  built  at  Pittsburg  are  adapted  to  the 
lowest  possible  draught,  so  that  they  may  transact  business  nearly  the 
whole  year.  At  times,  in  severe  winters,  there  is  sufficient  floating  ice 
in  the  upper  Ohio  to  impede  navigation  for  a  few  days.  The  principal 
harbor  is  furnished  by  the  Monongahela  river,  which  has  a  better  depth 
of  water  than  the  Alleghany.  The  city  lies  chiefly  between  the  two. 
It  has  rather  a  pleasant  site,  and  is  surrounded  with  hills  of  bituminous 
coal,  which  can  be  quarried  and  delivered  in  the  city  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense. It  is  to  this  fact,  and  the  close  proximity  of  good  iron  ores,  that 
Pittsburg  owes  her  great  growth  in  manufactures.     Pittsburg  is  the 

great  entrepot  of  western  Pennsylvania,  from  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
asin  and  from  the  lakes.  The  Ohio  river  gives  her  an  eligible  con- 
nexion with  the  first,  and  its  trade ;  while  the  Beaver  and  Erie  and 
Ohio  canals  give  her  access  to  the  latter;  and  the  Pennsylvania  canal, 
from  Johnstown,  gives  her  the  command  of  the  principal  portion  of  the 
trade  of  the  State  west  of  the  AUeghanies.  Besides  these  connexions, 
however,  Pittsburg  is  about  to  reap  great  benefits  from  numerous  rail- 
way projects,  which  will  soon  be  in  operation  in  various  portions  of 
western  Pennsylvania.  These  are  spoken  of  pretty  fiiMy  in  another 
department  of  this  report,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  describe 
them  under  this  head.  One  of  the  most  important  of  all  these 
projects  is  the  Pittsburg  and  Olean  railway,  which  will  pass  through 
some  of  the  best  agricultural  counties  in  the  State,  but  which  heretofore 
have  not  had  access  to  a  market,  sufficiently  expeditious  to  develop  their 
rich  and  varied  resources.  To  connect  with  the  route  just  mentioned, 
a  road  is  about  to  be  built  from  Buffalo,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie,  to 
Olean.  This  road  will  connect  the  western  termini  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nige  canals  with  the  western  termini  of  the  New  York  canals,  and  the  head 
of  Ohio  navigation  with  the  great  lake  port  at  the  eastern  terminus  of  navi- 
gation on  Lake  Erie.  Buffalo  will  have  access  also  to  the  coal  and  iron  of 
Pittsburg  and  other  portions  of  Pennsylvania  by  a  direct  route,  and  by 
a  mode,  too,  which  enjoys  superior  advantages  over  all  others  in  carry- 
ing coal.  Railway  tracks  may  be  laid  direct  ixom  the  city  to  the  mine, 
and  follow  up  the  quarry  indefinitely,  perhaps,  so  that  by  such  a  mode 
no  transhipment  or  cartage  is  reauired ;  but,  with  water  communic.ition, 
it  cannot  be  done  so  easily.  There,  coal  must  be  carted  from  mine  to 
boat,  and  when  arrived  at  the  place  of  destination,  instead  of  being 
dumped  right  from  the  cars  into  the  coal-yard,  as  upon  railways,  it  must 
be  raised  out  of  boats  and  carted  away  to  the  yard.  Perhaps  coal  and 
other  minerals  or  ores  are  the  only  kind  of  heavy  articles  of  which  it  can 
be  said,  with  truth,  that  they  may  be  transported  more  cheaply  by  rail- 
way than  by  water.  The  manufactures  and  commerce  of  Pittsburg  are 
immense ;  but  no  returns,  later  than  those  of  the  census  of  1850,  are  at 
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band,  by  which  to  exhibit  the  exact  value  of  the  former,  and  the  com- 
mercial returns  are  but  indiflferently  kept  at  any  time.  Below,  such  au- 
thentic data  are  presented  as  could  be  procured  indicative  of  the  charac- 
ter and  extent  of  each. 

In  1840  there  were  in  operation  in  Pittsburg  and  Alleghany  city 
thirty-two  furnaces  and  forges,  with  a  capital  of  $1,437,000 ;  the  total 
capital  employed  in  manufactures  was  stated  at  $2,784,594.  The  ton- 
nage of  the  port,  in  1840,  was  estimated  at  12,000  tons. 

In  1850,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  United  States  census,  Alle- 
ghany county  had  manufactures  of  all  kinds  employing  capital,  and 
yielding  annual  products  as  follows : 


No.  of 

manniao- 
toriet. 


Pittsburg 

Alleghany  city... 
Alleghany  county 

Total 


819 
IdO 
328 


1,267 


Capital  in- 
vested. 


$5, 944, 383 
1, 469, 790 
3,441,721 


10, 855, 894 


Value  of  ma- 
terial. 


$5,677,890 
1,.156,018 
2, 590, 498 


9, 424, 406 


Hands  em- 
ployed 


8,436 
1,817 
4,400 


14,653 


Value  of 
nual  product. 


$10,038,731 
1,844,706 
4,809,605 


16,686,038 


The  great  bulk  of  the  above  aggregate  of  nearly  seventeen  million 
dollars  of  the  product  of  industry  is  made  up  of  manufactures  ot  various 
kinds  of  iron,  steel,  tiails,  glass,  cotton,  clotning,  boots  and  shoes,  cabi- 
net-ware, whiskey,  flour,  and  provision-packing.  Iron,  of  course,  takes 
the  lead,  andcnters  into  almost  all  kinds  of  manufactures  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  here,  that  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the 
accuracy  of  census  returns,  generally,  in  matters  of  business  which  re- 
late to  the  actual  substance  of  men  so  intimately  as  the  above  queries 
indicate.  Various  motives  instigate  different  persons  to  give  replies 
susceptible  of  constructions  very  wide  of  the  ifiark  aimed  at  by  the 
government — sometimes  above,  perhaps,  but  generally  very  far  below 
the  real  value  of  the  property  or  business  undergoing  investigation. 
Business  men  are  proverbially  jealous  of  all  intermeddling  in  their  m£- 
fairs ;  and  so,  however  good  the  object  of  the  meddler  may  be,  or  how 
innocent  soever  the  instrument  employed,  the  replies  are  usually  so 
colored,  as  it  is  supposed  will  best  subserve  the  interests  of  their  maker. 
Hence,  such  returns  should  be  used  under  a  full  view  of  the  circum- 
stances and  with  many  grains  of  allowance.  In  the  case  of  Pittsburg 
and  vicinity,  all  commercial  returns,  lately  compiled,  present  very  dif- 
ferent results  from  those  of  the  census.  That  city  is  well  known  to  be 
one  of  the  most  prominent  in  all  the  western  valleys  for  the  construction 
of  steamers — both  ot  wood  and  iron — an  interest  which  does  not  fiiUy 
appear  in  the  census  returns.  It  is  said  that  the  number  of  steamers 
built  at  this  place,  during  a  series  of  years,  will  average  about  one  per 
week.  Supposing  this  statement  to  be  correct,  and  that  the  value  of  the 
machinery  and  joiner-work  was  included  under  those  heads,  which  is 
hardly  probable,  there  is  still  the  cost  of  material  and  labor  required  to 
construct  fifty-two  huUsy  unaccounted  for,  whichi  at  the  moderate  aver- 
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age  valuation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  each,  would  amount  to  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

This  is  but  a  single  item;  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  many 
more  might  be  cited,  less  important  to  be  sure,  out  still  capable  of 
adding  their  quota  to  the  general  aggregate.  In  western  Pennsylvania — 
that  is,  in  the  twenty-two  counties  west  of  the  Alleghanies — ^tnere  were 
different  varieties  of  iron  works  in  thirteen  of  the  counties,  to  the  num- 
ber of  one  hundred  and  forty,  involving  the  investment  of  $6,887,376. 
The  principal,  and,  in  fact,  almost  the  only  accessible  market  for  the 
products  of  this  immense  capital,  is  Pittsburg.  During  late  years,  it  is 
well  known  many  of  them  have  remained  idle,  owing  to  the  low,  un- 
remunerating  prices  of  iron.  But  the  late  advance  of  prices  in  Europe, 
and  the  present  high  rates,  are  stimulating  this  important  interest,  and 
inviting  capital,  and  labor  to  engage  in  it,  with  good  prospects  of  an 
adequate  reward.  Pittsburg  must,  therefore,  soon  reap  a  rich  harvest 
in  the  augmentation  of  her  traffic  from  this  source.  Pittsburg,  however, 
is  not  enUrely  dependent  on  the  suburban  counties  for  her  iron  manu- 
factures. There  are  in  the  city  fifteen  rolling  mills,  having  a  capacity 
fi>r  making  49,200  tons  of  bar,  rod,  hoop,  sheet,  and  boiler  iron,  nails  and 
spikes,  and  bar  and  sheet  steel,  annually.  Of  the  above  fifteen  works,  six 
are  employed  in  the  conversion  of  steel;  of  which  they  made,  in  1850, 
6,078  tons.  In  the  same  works  there  were  205  nail  machines,  capable 
of  turning  out  1,000  kegs  of  100  lbs.  each,  or  an  aggresrate  of  10,250 
tons.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  products  of  these  fifteen  works  is 
estimated  at  $3,425,000. 

The  pig  iron  consumed  in  these  and  similar  manufactories  is  supplied 
by  the  foundries  located  upon  the  several  rivers  which  communicate 
with  the  mountainous  districts.  The  ore  is  principally  furnished  to  the 
foundries  by  the  neighboring  farmers  during  the  winter  season,  when 
their  labors  are  not  required  in  agricultural  occupations.  Digging  the 
ore,  and  delivering  it  to  the  furnaces;  felling  trees,  and  converting  the 
wood  which  is  unfit  to  transform  into  lumber,  into  charcoal,  for  the 
use  of  the  fiimaces,  and  raising  produce  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
laborers  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  afford  abundant  and 
profitable  employment  to  the  agriculturists  of  the  surrounding  country, 
and^contribute  largely  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Pittsburg. 

The  manufacture  of  glass  is  carried  on  by  thirty-three  diflferent 
establishments  in  this  city,  which  is  scarcely  less  noted  for  the  quantity 
and  variety  of  this  article,  annually  classed  among  its  exports,  than  for 
the  larger  and  more  valuable  interest  just  described. 

These  remarks  are  intended  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  principal 
manufacturing,  and  consequent  commercial,  interests  of  Pittsburg,  as 
now  in  progress;  but  it  may  be  well  to  add,  that  they  may  be  extended 
almost  mdefinitely.  There  is  no  known  limit  to  their  capacity,  or  to  the 
elements  necessary  for  their  augmentation.  Wood,  coal,  ores,  and  agri- 
cultural resources,  all  abound  in  the  utmost  profusion,  and  at  the  great- 
est possible  convenience.  All  that  is  wanting  to  constitute  Pittsburg 
the  ''Birmingham"  of  the  American  continent  is  labor. 

The  commercial  interests  of  Pittsburg  are  hardly  less  important  than 
the  manufacturing.   The  enrolled  tonnage  of  the  port  in  1851  was  about 
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17,000  tons;  consisting  of  112  steamers,  employing  officers  and  crews 
of  2,588  persons,  and  carrying  466,661  passengers.  Of  the  property 
carried  on  the  river  steamers,  either  as  to  amount,  character,  or  quan- 
tity, no  returns  are  at  hand,  and  there  is  no  very  satisfactory  mode  of 
ascertaining  its  value.  The  best  mode  of  ascertaining  its  character 
which  now  presents  itself  is  by  the  examination  of  the  returns  of  the 
canal  commerce  of  Pittsburg,  as  made  to  the  commissioners  of  the  State 
works. 

Comparative  stcUemcnt  exhUnting  the  exports  by  canal  of  some  of  the  leading 

articles  during  three  seasons. 


Ardclea. 


if 


(( 


Cotton lbs. . 

Hemp do. . 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured,do. . 

Groceries do. . 

Hardware,  cutlery do. . 

Iron — pig do.. 

castings do. . 

blooms .....do.. 

Cast  steel do. . 

Lead do. . 

Nails  and  spikes do. . 

Bacon do. . 

Beef  and  pork bbls. . 

Butter lbs. . 

Flour bbls.. 

Lard  and  lard  oil lbs. . 

Tallow do.. 


1,670,922 

1,166,057 

20,490,918 

1,724,070 

433,669 

16,557,672 

607,995 

411,620 

7,364,436 

5,000 

3,033,036 

39,586,694 

10,367 

434,495 


5,995,693 
865,509 


I 


1,066,138 

3,311,618 

14,777,059 

1,978,822 

246,897 

65,537 

250,910 

13,836 

549,416 

188,078 

51,760 

12,713,427 

41,225 

747,645 

297,940 

5,319,378 

62,946 


1,000,971 

1,287,886 

24^96,742 

1,571,889 

239,353 


\ 


2,675,341 


333,702 
319,736 
325,085 

82,732 
21,661,236 

19,620 

800,265 

156,412 

2,929,286 

291,313 


This  and  the  following  tables  include  the  amount  of  the  articles  ipe- 
cified,  moved  from  and  received  at  Pittsburg  on  all  the  public  improve- 
ments during  the  years  named. 
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Cwnpamtive  ittitemenij  showing  same  of  the  leading  articles  imported  into 
Pittsburgh  by  canals  during  the  years  namedj  each  ending  December  31. 


Arddes. 


Produce  not  specified  .  .lbs. . 

Oats bushels. . 

Leather lbs. . 

Coffee ..«.....•••  .do. . 

Dry  goods do. . 

Groceries do. . 

Hardware do.. 

Iron — ^pig do. . 

"       castings do. . 

"      blooms do. . 

**      bar  and  sheet do. . 

Nails  and  spikes lbs.. . 

Fish bbls.. 


1852. 


368,231 
43,087 

237,616 
17,102,061 
36,117,244 
17,886,702 
17,467,763 
20,226,668 

814,300 
14,232,693 
16,292,016 

166,600 
82,644 


1847. 


1,267,620 

21,360 

812,239 

9,927,606 

23,201,074 

7,833,926 

14,601,693 

21,979,363 

124,662 

14,942,390 

4397 

16,886,711 

19,926 


1846. 


] 


871,600 

19,080 

386,226 

10,290,993 

12,661,818 

6,923,866 

10,622,463 

16,410,661 

13,890,707 
2,833,879 
676,402 
19,600 


On  the  average,  these  figures  indicate  a  very  gratifyinj^  increase  in 
the  canal  commerce  of  the  city,  but  especially  in  the  iron  trade  for 
1662.  In  this  fact,  and  in  the  greatly  increased  importations  of  dry 
goods  and  groceries,  may  be  seen  the  evidence  of  the  stimulation  which 
the  advanced  prices  have  already  imparted  to  the  iron  manufactures. 

Statement  showing  the  imports  and  exports  by  canaJs^  at  Pittsburgj  during 

the  year  ending  December  31,  1862. 


Articles. 


Agricidtural  products,  not  specified,  .lbs 

Barley bushels. 

Bran  and  shipstuffs do 

Rye do 

Com do... 

Cotton Ibs- 

Hay tons: 

Hemp Ibs- 

Dried  fruit .do; 

Oats bushels. 

Ginseng  and  beeswax lbs. 

Hogs'  hair do. 

Seeds bushels. 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured lbs. 

47 


Elzporto. 

...»                • 

'  '     Import*. 

6  106,^61 

i,906 

1,961 

902 

400- 

1 .607,922 

68 

lil66,067 

i8;262 

811 

277,634 

494,064 

8,270 

20,490(918  • 

868,231 

1,476 

19,670 

4,309 

1,137 

4 

73 

542,600 

43,087 

. 

• 

817 
76,800 

«   «»  ^    *• 
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STATEMENT— CcmtiiMied. 


Aiticlet. 


Wheat bushels, 

Deer  and  bufiklo  skins lbs. 

Feathers do. 

Furs  and  peltries do, 

Dry  hides do. 

Leather do. 

Wool do. 

Bark cords. 

Boards  and  plank feet. 

Hoop-poles No. 

Laths,  less  than  6  feet do. 

Shingles do. 

Staves do. 

Wood .cords. 

Boots,  shoes,  and  hats lbs. 

Drugs  and  medicines do. 

Dry  goods do. 

Dye-stufis do. 

Earthenware do. 

Glassware ..do. 

Groceries. •.. .«  ....... ...do. 

Hardware  and  cutlery do. 

Liquors,  ibreign galls. 

Paints lbs. 

Cordage  and  bagging do. 

Salt bushels. 

Stoneware lbs. 

Tobacco^  manufactured do. 

Whiskey. galls. 

Ashes lbs, 

_  ■ 

Coa^,  mineral tons. 

Copper  f lbs. 

Iron,  pig  ^f. ..•••....... do. 

castings do. 

blooms  andanchors do. 

bars  and  sheets do. 

Lead,  bars  and  pigs do. 

Nails  and  spikes^,, do. 

Steel , do. 

Tin do. 


t« 


fi 


a 


Bacon do. 

Beef  and  pork bbls. 

Butter lbs. 

Cheese do. 

Fish bbls. 


linporti. 

9,839 

388,048 

, 

390,836 

197,319 

190,268 

26,000 

622,413 

237,676 

4,108,694 

39,640 

170 

813 

336,272 

144,030 

6,600 

21,600 

149,400 

60,000 

6,000 

6,000 

6,360 

23 

S 

3,836 

3,603,066 

186,988 

434,900 

412,986 

86,117,244 

6,386 

140,400 

68,731 

4,746,790 

1,076,706 

800 

1,734,070 

34,987,763 

433,369 

17,467,778 

3,164 

4,966 

33,738 

200,300 

83,883 

160,600 

168,437 

96,460 

6,763 

17,000 

3,133,400 

779,877 

286,967 

6,939,876 

9,416 

4 

91,663 

131,600 

16,667,673 

30,366,668 

607,996 

814,300 

411,630 

14,333,693 

7,364,436 

16,393,016 

6,000 

4,600 

8,033,036 

166,600 

33,S31 

841,600 

1»663,800 

39,68*6,694 

6,000 

10,367 

434,496 

399,671 

3,700 

169 

83,644 
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STATEMENT— Contmaed; 


Artlelfli. 


Flour bbls. 

Lard  and  lard  oil lbs. 

Dried  beef do. 

Tallow  and  candles do. 

Brick number. 

Burr  and  mill  stones lbs. 

Lime bushels. 

Marble lbs, 

Slate  for  roofing do. 

Stone perches. 

Agricultural  implements lbs. 

Furniture do. 

Oils  (except  lard) galls. 

Paper  and  books lbs. 

Rags  . . .  „ do, 

Sundries do. 

Soap-stone do. 

Brimstone do. 

Spanish  whiting do. 

Boats  cleared number. 

Passengers miles  travelled. 

Amoimt  of  tolls  collected dollars. 


Exports. 


236,904 

6,995,628 

30,143 

365,509 

600 

8,600 

4,625 

5,276 


1,741 

21,401 

234,052 

24,299 

137,152 

951,005 

10,117,893 


4,826 

1,142,192 

208,933 


Imports. 


1,048 


345,395 
222,706 


1,217,600 

1,440,800 

125 

65,580 

447,103 

34,970 

1,087,093 

20,717 

1,964,308 

32,00a 

1,750,500 

339,600» 


2,787,17  a 


It  must  be  remembered,  that  while  these  tables  embrace  alt  articles^ 
imported  and  exported  on  the  State  works,  they  show  nothing  of  the 
exports  of  manuiactures  or  receipts  of  goods  and  produce  by  the  Ohio* 
river.  Pittsburg  has  virtually  a  canal  connexion  with  Cleveland  and 
Erie,  on  the  lake,  which  contributes  largely  to  her  trade,  and  oj^ens  to 
her  iron  manufactures  the  lake  markets.  She  is  also  in.  commumcatioui 
with  Cleveland  and  Chicago  by  railway.  But  her  river  commerce  is 
also  of  immense  value.  Some  idea  may  be  g^ed  ofi'its  magnitude- 
<firom  the  fiict  that,  during  the  year  1852,  no  less  than  sixty^nine  steam- 
ers were  constructed  at  tnat  point,  of  an  aggregate  of  15«000  tons,  or* 
an  average  at  213  tons  each.  And  all  this  tonnage,  besides  that  built 
at  other  points  below,  finds  sufficient  and  lucrative  employment;  if  not 
in  the  Pittsburg  trade  directly,  then  at  points  below. 

LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY. 

Louisville  is  situated  on  the  souih^n  bank  of  the  Ohio  riv^n,  neair 
the  falls,  in  latitude  38^  8'  north,  and  longitude  86^  SO'  west,  62  mdeft; 
from  Frankfort,  1,400  from  New  Orleans,  600  from  St*  Louis,  66D  from. 
Pittsburg  by  water,  and  586  from  Washington. 

This  is  the  commercial  citv  of  Kentucky,  and  <Hie  of  the  five  great 
places  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.    Situated  at  the  &Us  of  the 
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Ohio— the  only  great  obstruction  in  a  navigation  oi  2,100  miles  fwm 
the  Alleghany  river  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico-— it  has,  in  this  very  circum- 
stance, some  great  commercial  advantages.  One  of  these  is,  that, 
except  at  high  water,  which  occurs  but  at  short  periods,  the  largest 
class  of  steamboats  seldom  ascend  above  that  point*  It  is  also  natu- 
rally the  mart  of  an  extensive  and  fertile  country  southwest  of  it,  and 
also  of  a  portion  of  Indiana  on  the  north.  The  country  immediately 
around  the  ''  falls"  is  also  fertile,  supplying  an  abundance  of  market 
products  for  a  large  population.  Its  growth  has  been  more  moderate 
than  that  of  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  but  it  has  been  steady ;  and  the 
same  causes  which  resulted  in  its  rise  will  continue  to  operate  for  a 
century  to  come.  The  following  are  the  most  important  statistics  of  this 
city : 

1.  Orowth  and  population* 


Tean. 


In  1800  , ,. 
In  1810  . . 
In  1820  . . 
In  1830  . . 
In  1840  . , 
In  1850  . . 


FbpnlatbiL 


^icraDGiit. 


600 

1,300 

700 

4,000 

2,700 

10,090 

6,090 

21,000 

10.910 

43,217 

22,217 

116  per  cent. 
208  per  cent. 
162  per  cent 
109  per  cent. 
106  per  cent. 


The  population  of  Louisville  (in  1862)  is  61,726,  showing  just  about 
the  same  rate  of  increase— 10  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  186Q«  at  this 
mte,  Louisville  will  contain  aoout  90,000  inhabitants.  The  neigh- 
boring town  of  New  Albany  (Indiana)  is  quite  a  large  place,  and 
will,  doubtless,  continue  to  grow.  So,  also,  Jeffersonville  (opposite 
Louisville)  will  be  a  town  of  considerable  importance. 

3.  Commerce. 

In  Mr.  Casseday's  History  of  Louisville,  the  commercial  business  of 
Louisville  is  represented  thus : 

1.  Groceries. — The  principal  imports  of  Louisville,  in  groceries,  &c., 
were: 

Sugar 16,616  hhds. 

Molasses 17,600  bbls. 

Refined  sugar 10,100  packages. 

Cofiee 42,600  bags. 

Rice 1,276  tierces. 

Cheese 26,260  boxes. 

Flour 50,660  bbls. 

Salt 110,260  bbls. 

Salt,  Turk's  island 60,626  bags. 

Baggi ng 70,160  pieces. 

Rope 66,360  coils. 
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The  value  of  these  was  estimated  at  ten  miUian  nx  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

2.  Dry  goods. — The  aggregate  annual  sales  of  dry  goods  are  esti- 
mated at  Jive  million  eight  hwubred  and  Ji/ty-lhree  thousand  dollars. 

8.  Hardware^  queensware^  saddleru^  8fe. — The  aggregate  of  other  sales 
of  merchandise  amounts  to  three  million  eight  hundred  and  sixttf^x  thour 
sand  dollars. 

3.  Fork  business. 

The  number  of  hogs  put  up  this  season  in  Louisville,  New  Albany, 
and  JefiersonviUe,  rouna  the  *' falls,"  is  estimated  at  275,000,  which 
shows  a  large  and  increasing  business.  A  large  number  of  the  farmers  of 
Kentucky  &ve  their  hogs  to  the  Louisville  market;  and,  in  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  the  business  has  been  extended. 

4.  Steamboats  and  navigation. 

Louisville  embarked  in  the  steamboat  business  at  a  very  early  day, 
and  still  employs  a  large  number  of  steam-vessels.  In  the  year  1851 
{vide  United  States  Steam  Report)  there  were  sixty-^me  steam-vessels 
registered  at  Louisville,  carrying  15,180  tons. 

A  large  number  of  steamboats  are  annually  built  at  Louisville  and 
New  Albany. 

6.  Manufactures. 

Louisville  is  a  commercial,  and  not  a  manu&cturing  town.  Hence, 
its  manufacturing  establishments  are  small  as  compared  with  Pittsburg 
and  Cincinnati.  Yet,  they  make,  in  the  aggregate,  a  large  amount. 
The  following  are  the  principal : 


Number. 


Handi. 


Product. 


Foundries 

Soap  and  cemdles  . . 

Bagging 

Breweries 

Cotton  and  wool. . . 

Clothing , 

Feed  and  flour  mills 

Fiuniture 

Glass 

Oil 

Paper 

Rope 

Tobacco,  See 

Leather 


16 
6 
3 
6 
8 

45 
9 

25 
1 
3 
1 

11 

83 
9 


930 
59 

120 
30 

135 

1,157 

47 

440 
50 
16 
36 

166 

1,050 

64 


$1,392,200 
409,000 
184,000 
108,600 
173,500 
941,500 
283,800 
638,000 
50,000 
140,000 
113,000 
460,0001 
1,347,500 
176,00a 
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The  manufactures  of  Louisville  (exclasive  of  mere  mechanical  labor) 
probably  amount  in  value  to  six  mUlima  of  dollars  per  annum— cer* 
tainly  a  very  good  foimdation  for  more  extensive  operations* 

6.  EaihoadM. 

Louisville  will,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  have  an  exten- 
sive system  of  railways.    The  principal  lines  will  be  as  follows,  viz: 

1.  Lexington  and  Louisville  railroad,  finished;  and  will  connect  at 
Lexington  with  numerous  other  lines. 

2.  Louisville  and  Nashville  line.  This  will  coimect  her  with  the 
entire  net-work  of  southern  railroads. 

3.  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  railroad;  which  will  connect  her  with 
all  the  northeastern  railroads. 

4.  Jeffersonville  and  Columbus  line;  which  will  connect  at  Lidian- 
apolis  with  all  the  northern,  Indiana,  and  Michigan  lines. 

6.  New  Albany,  Salem,  and  Michigan  city  line.  This  will  connect, 
at  Orleans,  with  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  railroad,  and  thus  make  a 
continuous  line  to  St.  Louis,  and  will  be  continued  north  to  Michigan 
city  and  Chicago,  Illinois. 

These  railroads,  when  completed,  will  connect  Louisville  with  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  Union,  and  enable  her  to  avail  herself  of  her 
great  commercial  advantages. 

Louisville  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  large  district  of  level  and 
rich  land.  Its  site  for  building  is  almost  indefinite.  Provisions  are 
cheap;  and  its  position  for  commerce  one  of  the  best  in  the  interior  of 
the  United  States.  Its  growth  is  not  so  rapid  as  that  of  some  places, 
but  is  very  uniform;  so  that  the  growth  m  future  may  be  very  cer- 
tainly counted  upon  at  the  same  rate.  Allowing  for  some  decrease  in 
the  ratio  of  growth,  and  it  will  probably,  in  half  a  century,  have  half 
a  million  of  inhabitants. 

A  statement  recently  published  shows  that  there  are  navigating  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  an  aggregate  of  269  steamers,  measuring 
60,792  tons,  and  which  are  valued  at  t3,895,000,  that  can  pass 
through  the  present  locks  in  the  canal  around  the  rapids  at  Louisville. 
There  are  also  navigating  the  ssune  rivers  76  steamers,  measuring 
48,052  tons,  and  valued  at  $3,714,000,  which  are  too  large  to  pass 
through  those  locks,  and  therefore  cannot  participate  in  the  tzude  ot  the 
upper  Ohio,  being  nearly  one-half  the  valuation  of  the  steam  stock 
engaged  on  those  waters. 

Vatuatiany  in  1860,  (^  the  cities  named. 


St.  Louis. 
Cincinnati 
Louisville. 


Estimated. 


$27,968,833 
41,848,536 
31,638,904 


Tnie. 


$60,000,000 
49,310,925 
81,533,904 


ST.  LOUIS,  nSSOVEI* 

Lying  upm  the  bank  of  the  finest  river  on  the  continent,  in  latitude 
38^  37'  28^'  north,  and  longitude  90^  W  30''  west  from  Greenwich, 
and  backed  by  untold  acres  of  lands,  rich  in  all  the  elements  of  agri- 
culture, forests,  and  mines,  which  may  be  made  tributary  to  her  comr 
mexce,  St  Louis  is  entitled  to  important  consideration  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  commercial  afiaurs  on  the  western  rivers.     Having  already 
reached  an  enviable  position  among  her  sister  cities,  she  is  looking 
westward  with  a  system  of  railways  intended  not  only  to  bring 
all  the  rich  agricultural  and  mineral  treasures  of  the  Missouri  basin 
into  her  markets,  but  eventually  to  extend  beyond  the  Rocky  ridge  to 
the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  lake,  and  still  further  onward  to  the  golden 
shores  of  the  Pacific  ocean.    Though  these  ultimate  results  are  some 
years  distant,  yet  a  glance  at  the  accompanying  map  will  satisfy  any 
one  that  a  full  development  of  the  immense  resources  of  that  portion 
of  the  Mississippi  valley  north  and  west  of  St.  Louis,  and  most  of  which 
has  not  as  yet  oeen  reduced  to  the  first  stages  of  culture,  but  must  sooner 
or  later  pay  its  tribute  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  St.  Louis,  will  be 
sufficient  to  gratify  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  those  encraffed  in 
pushing  forward  the  improvements  tending  to  such  an  end.     Whether 
these  railways  are  extended  beyond  the  Rocky  mountains  or  not,  there- 
fore, there  is  a  territory  belonging  to  the  great  valley  which  can  scarcely 
avoid  becoming  tributary  to  the  business  of  this  city,  much  larger  and 
more  prolific  of  all  the  elements  of  wealth  than  can  be  found  adjacent 
to  any  other  city  in  the  West.     This  fact  alone  is  decisive  of  the  future 
neatness  of  St.  Louis,  provided  she  puts  forth  her  energies  towards 
tne  progress  of  the  means  fbr  the  exhumation  of  the  resources  of  this 
country.    Her  connexicms  with  eastern  cities,  through  Cincinnati  and 
Chicago,  are  already  decided  upon  and  secured  beyond  contingency, 
as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  description  of  canals  and  railways. 
This  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  ot  the  river-ports.    Surrounded 
by  an  extensive  bkck  country  of  unsurpassed  fertility,  well  watered 
and  endowed  with  all  the  advantages  requisite  to  support  a  dense  and 
thriving  population,  St.  Louis  bids  fair  to  become,  at  no  distant  day, 
one  of  the  first  cities  in  the  United  States  in  pmnt  of  population  and 
commercial  wealth.    It  is  situated  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  about  196  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  20  miles  be- 
low the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  its  principal  affluent,  and  40  miles 
below  that  of  the  Illinois.   Still  further  northward  the  Fever,  the  Wis- 
consin, and  other  rivers  firom  the  country  eastward,   and  the  Des 
Moines  and  Iowa,  with  some  less  notable  streams  from  the  west,  fall 
into  the  Mississippi,  conveying  the  rich  products  of  the  extensive 
prairie  lands  on  their  borders  to  the  markets  of  St.  Louis.     Here 
these  products  are  usually  exchanged  for  merchandise  and  supplies 
necessary  to  the  settlement  and  subsistence  of  a  new  country.    Many 
furs  are  also  brought  down  these  various  streams  to  St.  Louis,  and  ex- 
changed for  the  goods  and  supplies  which  constitute  the  stock  in  trade 
of  the  western  trapper  and  the  Indisin  trader.    Above  that  city  these 
waters  are  navigable  only  by  the  lighter  draught  or  smaller  class  of 
boats,  while  below  it  the  large  and  splendid  New  Orleans  packets  find 
their  rapidly  increasing  trade.    These  facts  involve  the  necessity  of  a 
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transhipment  of  almost  the  entire  bulk  of  produce  and  merchandise  ar- 
riving  at  St.  Louis,  and  intended  for  points  either  above  or  below  that 
city,  before  it  can  proceed  to  its  destination;  and  St.  Louis  is  thus  con- 
stituted the  great  receiving  and  distributing  depot  for  all  the  upper 
country  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  basins.  To  the  vastness  ot 
this  country,  therefore,  the  immense  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  its  rich 
mineral  resources,  inducing  an  inexhaustible  tide  of  immigration,  does 
St.  Louis  owe  her  late  rapid  growth  in  population  and  prosperity. 

The  city  is  one  of  the  oldest  French  trading  and  military  posts  in  the 
Mississippi  valley,  and  has  been  looked  upon  for  many  years  as  the 
key  to  tne  great  territory  to  which  we  have  referred;  but,  until  the  last 
twenty  years,  its  progress  was  very  slow.  In  1840  it  could  claim  but 
16,469  mhabitants,  whereas  in  1850  it  numbered  a  population  of  no 
less  than  82,744  souls,  showing  an  increase  of  66,000  souls,  and  an 
average  rate  of  duplication  once  in  four  years.  She  has,  moreo\'er, 
grown  much  more  rapidly  durincf  the  last  ten  years  than  at  any  fcfnoer 

{>eriod.  Thus,  in  1800,  St.  Louis  had  2,000  inhabitants.  During  the 
ast  50  years  her  population  has  been  doubled  once  in  9}  years;  during 
the  last  40,  once  m  9 ;  the  last  30,  once  in  7 ;  the  last  20,  once  in  5| 
and  the  last  ten,  once  in  every  4  years.  Such  has  been  the  almost  un- 
precedented growth  of  St.  Louis  nrom  natural  causes.  What,  then,  may 
not  be  expected  as  the  result  of  the  construction  of  her  numerous  rail- 
ways now  in  progress  or  projected,  in  connexion  with  her  natural  ad- 
vantages? Tne  opening  of  these  artificial  routes  will  give  her  easy 
access  to  numerous  deposites  of  lead,  iron,  coal,  and  copper  ores, 
within  a  circuit  of  90  miles,  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  whole  Missis- 
sippi valley  for  centuries,  which  have  not,  to  this  time,  been  brought  to 
use.  The  lack  of  necessary  means  of  transportation  has  heretofive 
precluded  the  successfiil  working  of  these  numerous  mines,  though  they 
have  been  known  to  exist  in  richness  rarely  if  ever  excelled.  The 
completion  of  the  *' Pacific,"  the  ''Hanniral  and  St.  Joseph/*  the 
*'  St.  Louis  and  North  Missouri,*'  and  other  prcgected  railways,  which 
is  now  determined,  will  open  easy  commumcation  with  these  mineral 
regions,  besides  developing  the  resources  of  large  tracts  of  country 
second  to  none  other  in  agricultural  richness.  Owing  to  these  promising 
natural  features,  the  hidden  wealth  of  which  will  be  brought  to  light 
and  rendered  available  through  these  stupendous  lines  of  internal  im- 
provement, the  people  of  St.  Louis  confidently  anticipate  a  continu- 
ation of  their  present  rate  of  increase  during  the  next  ten  years,  when 
her  capacity  will  be  equal  to  the  support  of  nearly  500,000  inhabitants, 
when  her  mines  may  vie  with  those  of  Sweden  and  Great  Britain,  and 
her  manufactures  and  agricultural  productions,  her  railway  and  river 
tonnage,  and  her  aggregate  commerce,  may  not  be  exceeded  by  those 
of  any  other  region  of  the  world. 

A.  more  detailed  account  of  the  difierent  lines  of  public  improvement 
in  progress  will  be  found  under  the  proper  head,  in  another  part  of 
this  report,  and  their  situation  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  the 
accompanying  railway  map. 

The  followmg  tables,  compiled  from  annual  statements,  will  exhibit 
something  of  the  growth  and  character  of  the  commerce  of  Su  Louis 
during  a  term  of  years. 
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Campartuive  ttaiementqf  some  of  the  principal  articles  landed  at  8t.  Loui» 

during  six  years-^dvng  vicember  31,  1852. 


Artioler. 

1861. 

1860. 

1849. 

1848. 

1847.. 

1846. 

Wheat bnah.. 

Flour bbla.. 

Com bush.. 

Oata do... 

Barley,  dco do.  .. 

Pork.  ....oaaka&tes. 

1,700,708 

793,898 

1,840,909 

7M,421 

101, 974 

15,298 

103, 013 

768, 819- 

147 

216,933 

46,250 

65,366 

503, 571 

10,371 

5,640 

8,872 

90,736 

47,991 

29,276 

20,854 

15,833 

101,904 

40,231 

14,465 

37,743 

14,450 

16,701 

1,564 

6,629 

16,280 

7,805 

1,265 

1,792,074 

292,718 

968,028 

697,432 

69,488 

2,969 

-   101,762 

449,556 

1,792,53^ 

306,412 

305,383 

252,291 

46,263 

2,194,789 

387,314 

699,693 

243,700 

55,502 

2,432,377 

308,568 

1,016,318 

202,365 

57,380 

1,838,926 

220,457 

688, 64» 

95,612 

10,150 

Pork  .  . .  boxes  6l  bbls. 

Pork,  bulk pieces. 

"Park,  bqlk  -, . . ,  t4«ns . . 

13;  862 

97,642 

43,692 

48,981 

Salt aaeka. 

Salt bbls.. 

Hemp balea. 

Lead plg"-- 

Tobaeoo hhds. 

Beef  ....  .taa«  dt  casks. 

261,230 

19,158 

60,862 

.  573,502 

9,055 

2,586 

6,049 

94,228 

25,959 

25,796 

5,034 

11,328 

7^,673 

29,518 

61,535 

17,925 

11,549 

30,035 

1,320 

49,321 

14,676 

4,316 

283 

291,709 
23,553 
46,290 

590,293 
9,879 
10,867 
12,336 
68,902 
29,085 
26,501 

}      7,348 

67,353 
29,214 
58,279 
15,801 
18,845 
16,280 
3,245 

204,741 

38,809 

47,270 

705, 718 

9,014 

9,369 

7,806 

62,097 

29,758 

26,116 

14, 812 

78,842 
21,943 
67,339 

6,579 
14,180 
29,423 

6,622 

106,302 
41,380 
72,222 

749, 128 
11, 015 
5,735 
4,720 
71,877 
22,239 
12,671 

20,111 

77,767 

21,554 

32,021 

2,150 

8,595 

14,425 

1,289 

177,724 
58,948 
33,853 

730,829 
8,588 

Beef bbls.. 

Hides lbs... 

Whiskey bbls.. 

Sugar hhds. 

Sugar bbls.. 

Sugar boxes. 

Coffee aacka. 

Molasses bbls.. 

Lard ...... ....do. .. 

Lard tiereea. 

1,716 
63,396 
29,882 

11,603 

5,752 

65,128 
14,996 
26,462 

Lard kegs.. 

BaooQ casks&tcs. 

Bacon boxea. 

Bacon piecea. 

Lumber M  feet 

14,730 

11,803 

1,648 

24,188 
7,334 
1,290 

22,137 

15,851 

2,596 

16,017 

13,098 

2,817 

Shingles M... 

Ijftth          ......M 

Over  and  above  the  articles  here  enumerated  there  are  mentioned 
some  fifty-one  others,  including  nearly  all  articles  of  produce  and 
merchandise  prominent  in  the  trade  and  productions  of  the  West.  The 
above,  however,  have  been  selected  as  showing  the  bulk  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  river  at  this  point* 

Below  are  presented  taoles  exhibiting  the  number  and  tonnage  of 
boats  arriving  at  St.  Louis  in  the  prosecution  of  this  trade  during  a 
series  of  five  years : 


'Whence. 

18S1. 

1850. 

1849. 

1848. 

1847. 

New  Orleans 

Ohio  river  ..... 

300 
467 
634 
639 
301 
119 
175 

301 
493 
788 
635 
390 
75 
215 

313 
406 
686 
806 
355 
122 
217 

446 
429 
690 
697 
327 
194 
396 

602 
430 

Illinois  river 

Upper  Mississippi. . . 

Missouri  river 

Cairo 

658 
717 
314 
146 

Other  points 

204 

Total  number . . . 

2,625 

2,907 

2,906 

3,179 

2,969 
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Tonnage  of  steamboats  and  barges  was,  in  1850.. & .  681,956 

Do do do do 1861 683,140 

Wharfage  collected  in  1850 Ul,ld& 

Do .do 1861 48,166 

Showing,  that  while  the  number  of  arrivals  has  fallen  off,  the  loss  is- 
more  than  compensated  by  the  enlarged  capacity  of  t^e  boats,  as  ex- 
hibited by  the  increase  of  tonnage. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  St.  Louis,  consisting  of  importations,  is  as 
follows: 

Sugar  and  molasses $289,753 

Hardware,  &c 133,401 

Raiht)ad  iron 100,211 

Earthenware 98,786  • 

Tin  plates,  tin,  copper,  iron,  &c 81,482 

Dry  goods  and  fancy  goods 24,287 

Brandy,  wines,  gin,  &c .-.-, 24,712 

Burr-stones 2,259 

Drugs 2,618 


■bta 


Total 757,509 


Amount  of  hospital  money  collected  at  the  same  port $2,941 

Amount  of  duties  collected 239,318 

HosjMtai  money  expended  in  relief  to  sick  &  disabled  boatmen  3,441 

No  estimate  of  the  total  value  of  the  commerce  of  St  Louis  for 
1851  has  been  made,  nor,  indeed,  would  it  be  an  easy  task  to  prepare 
such  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Enough,  however,  is  here  shown 
to  exhibit  the  importance  which  it  must  soon  attain,  and  the  power  and 
influence  it  will  ultimately  exert  on  the  commerce  of  the  Atlaixtic  cities* 

NoT«. — St.  Loais  and  Cinciimati,  as  already  nodced,  are  being  oonneeted  by  the  CHiio  an^ 
Hitain ippi  railroad.  Thia  road  ia  all  under  oontraot,  and  erosaes  the  Wabaah  river  at  Vm- 
oennea.  From  thia  point  a  raflroad  ia  under  contract  to  Evanfrille,  and  finiahed  fnm  Evan*- 
ville  to  White  river,  abont  thirty-aix  milea;  the  whole  will  be  completed  the  present  year. 
Henderson,  in  Kentucky,  ia  on  the  Ohio  river,  twelve  ndlea  below  Evansville.  From  thia 
point  a  railroad  has  been  anrveyed  through  the  State  of  Kentucky,  paaaing  Hadiaonville,  Hop- 
kinaville,  and  Tronton,  striking  the  Tenneaaee  State  line  about  twelve  milea  north  of  Clarka- 
ville,  and  the  whole  diatanoe  in  Kentucky  ia  about  ninety  mUea ;  and  sufficient  fonds  have  been 
subscribed  to  grade,  culvert,  and  bridge  it.  Henderson  is  at  a  point  about  oentral  to  that  por^ 
don  of  the  great  Illinois  coal  field  lying  south  of  the  Ohio  river.  This  road  passes  over  these 
ooal  beds  for  about  fifty  miles.  The  best  workable  vem,  near  BiadisonviUe,  is  8}  fiset  thick,  900^ 
roofing  and  dnunage;  and  the  mines  are  so  situated,  that  the  ooal  oara,  when  ladea,  wiU  de> 
acend  with  grades  on  lateral  roads  of  about  thirty  feet  per  mile ;  and  the  ooal  can  be  carried 
on  a  ffood  road  for  about  one  cent  a  ton  per  mile.  The  citizens  of  Nashville  and  the  county  of 
Davidson  ara  now  deeply  interested  hi  securing  the  stock  to  connect  the  residue  of  tiie  dia> 
tanoe  in  Tennessee,  about  fifty  miles ;  and  the  Kentucky  and  Edgefield  company  have  takes 
1^05,000  of  the  stock.  This  road  will  secure  to  Nashville  her  fuel  at  the  cheiq[ieet  rate,  and 
open  a  direct  communication  between  the  southeast  Atlandc  sea^board  from  florida  to  the 
Capes  of  Virginia;  and  as  it  starts  at  Henderson,  opposite  the  centreof  the  great  Wabaah  val- 
ley, from  which  the  States  of  Soudi  Carolina,  Georgia,  East  and  West  florida,  now  get  their 
supplies  by  way  of  New  Orleans  and  the  gulf,  this  communicadon  will  supply  all  the  northeni 
pordona  of  those  States  with  all  their  breadstufis,  stock,  Slc.,  at  about  as  cheap  a  rale  as  it 
can  be  done  when  the  ardcles  arrive  at  Charleston  or  Savannah,  so  &r  aacanying  is  ooncemed; 
and  the  road  must,  necessarily,  be  one  of  the  greatest  thoroughfares  in  the  United  States, 
embradng,  as  it  does,  every  variety  of  climate  and  agricultural  producdon,  and  the  shortest 
communicadon  to  the  seacoast ;  and  the  attendon  of  the  public  is  now  being  anxiously  turned 
to  this  great  work.  The  oountiy  over  which  it  passes  is  neariy  **  ohampagna"  ia  Kc&tttokr. 
and  an  highly  tgriddtonL  ^^^ 
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Ag  the  rivers  of  the  great  valley  west  of  the  Alleghany  ridge — ^the 
BGssissippi  and  its  tributaries — constitute  the  most  important  pottion  of 
our  river  navigation,  a  fuU  report  of  the  business  transacted  upon  those 
waters  is  very  desirable,  especially  in  this  connexion }  as  it  would  show 
not  only  the  relative  value  of  the  commerce  of  the  rivers,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  lakes,  but  also  the  exchanges  among  the  several  diflfer^ 
ent  points  upon  the  rivers*  Regrets  have  before  been  expressed  that 
retiuiis  have  only  been  received  from  a  few  of  the  more  important  river 
cities  in  detail.  It  is  thought  best,  however,  to  state  the  amount  of  ton- 
nage employed  in  that  trsiae,  as  the  best  means  at  hand  of  submitting 
? roper  approximate  statements  of  the  commerce  of  the  great  rivers, 
'he  character  of  the  trade,  and  the  principal  articles  of  produce 
entering  into  it,  will  be  sufficiently  shown  by  the  detailed  state- 
ments of  the  commerce  of  the  largest  cities.  This  trade  has  long  been 
considered  of  the  highest  importance  by  our  most  distinguished  states- 
men, who  foresaw  the  necessity  of  making  provisions  for  its  prospect- 
ive augoientation,  as  well  as  by  the  highest  of  commercial  authorities 
who  have  ever  advocated  a  liberal  poUcy  of  internal  improvements,  and 
also  by  private  individuals  engaged  in  commercial  aflau^s. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  in  his  able  report  to  the  Memphis  convention,  con- 
vened for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  valuable  interests  involved, 
amounting  to  more  than  three  hundred  millions,  and  to  concert  meas- 
ures for  improving  the  navigation  of  the  ** western  waters,*'  says: 
*' Looking  beyond,  to  a  not  verv  distant  future,  when  this  immense 
valley— containing  within  its  limits  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
square  miles,  lying,  in  its  whole  extent,  in  the  temperate  zone,  and 
occup3ring  a  position  midwav  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans, 
unequalled  in  fertility  and  the  diversity  of  its  productions,  intersected 
by  the  mighty  stream,  including  its  tributaries,  by  which  it  is  drained, 
and  which  supply  a  continuous  navigation  of  upwards  of  ten  thousand 
miles,  with  a  coast,  including  both  banks,  of  twice  that  length — shall 
be  crowded  with  population,  and  its  resources  fuUv  developed,  ima^- 
nation  itself  is  taxed  in  the  attempt  to  reaUze  the  magmtude  of  its 
commerce." 

The  trade  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  is  now  a  matter  of 
great  public  concern.  By  its  rapid  advance  and  its  great  future  it 
claims  equal  notice  with  the  foreign  trade  and  the  trade  of  the  lakes, 
and  perhaps  more  than  either  as  one  of  the  main  sources  of  the  wealth 
of  the  confederacy. 

The  following  remarks  from  De  Bow's  Review  show  the  interest  that 
is  felt  in  this  matter:  "The  free  and  uninterrupted  navigation  of  these 
ffreat  inland  waters  must,  of  course,  be  a  matter  of  prime  interest  to 
file  country.  They  are  to  the  populous  nations  on  their  banks  as  the 
ocean  itseff,  over  which  commerce,  not  kings,  presides.  No  construc- 
tion of  State  powers,  as  contradistinguished  from  Federal,  can  exclude 
these  arteries  of  trade  from  the  pale  of  government  regard  and  protec- 
tion. They  are  points  of  national  concern.  No  State,  nor  alliance  of 
States,  can  apply  the  remedies  which  their  exigencies  require.  No 
narrow  views  of  economy,  no  prospective  expeimiture,  however  vast^ 
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could  be  allowed  to  deter  the  legislature  of  the  Union  from  approaching 
the  solemn  act  of  duty  which  is  involved  here." 

The  following  resolutions  were,  with  others,  adopted  by  the  Mem- 
phis convention: 

'<  That  safe  communication  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
interior,  aflbrded  by  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers, 
and  their  principal  tributaries,  is  indispensable  to  the  defence  of  the 
country  in  time  of  war,  and  essential  also  to  its  commerce. 

"  That  the  improvement  and  preservation  of  the  navigation  of  those 
great  rivers  are  objects  as  strictly  national  as  any  other  preparation  for 
the  defence  of  the  country;  and  that  such  improvements  are  deemed 
by  this  convention  impracticable  by  the  States  or  individual  enterprises* 
and  call  for  the  appropriation  of  money  for  the  same  by  the  general 
government." 

The  following  statements,  compiled  chiefiy  from  a  valuable  and 
useful  report,  aLeady  referred  to,  on  the  steam  marine  of  the  inland 
waters,  are  presented  here  to  exhibit  the  necessity  for  secure  inland 
navigation,  and  as  having  a  special  bearing  on  the  trade  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  and  the  St.  Lawrence  basin : 

''The  order  in  which  the  several  collection  districts  on  the  lakes  and 
rivers  of  the  interior  are  shown,  commences  on  Lake  Champlain,  from 
which  it  extends  up  the  St.  Lawrence  river  and  Lake  Ontario  to  the 
Niagara  river;  thence  up  Lake  Erie,  the  Detroit  river,  and  Lake  Hu- 
ron, to  Michilimackinac ;  thence  up  Lake  Michigan  to  Chicago;  thence 
across  the  Mississippi  river,  and  down  that  stream  to  New  Orleans; 
thus  extending,  on  a  natural  line  of  interior  navigation,  which  has  but 
two  slight  interruptions,  from  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence 
to  those  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  distance  of  not  less  than  2,850  miles, 
upon  which  is  employed,  for  purposes  of  trade  and  travel,  a  steam  ton- 
nage of  69,166  tons.*  The  Ohio  basin  forms  of  itself  a  cross-section 
some  1,100  miles  in  length,  embracing  simply  the  districts  on  that  river 
and  its  tributaries. 

''  Immediately  west  of  Lake  Superior  lies  the  Minnesota  district,  with 
a  collector  at  Pembina,  on  the  line  between  our  own  and  the  British 
possessions,  and  a  deputy  at  St.  Paul,  on  the  Mississippi,  within  the 
Territory  of  Minnesota.  This  is  a  new  district,  and  steamboats  em- 
ployed on  its  waters  have  hitherto  been  enrolled  at  St.  Louis.  During 
the  years  1850  and  1851,  three  or  four  good  steamers  ran  regularly  be- 
tween St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul,  and  Fort  Snelling,  two  of  which  took 
several  large  pleasure  parties  almost  two  hundred  miles  up  the  Minne- 
sota (St.  Peter's)  river.  A  small  boat  (the  only  one  yet  built  in  the 
Territory)  has  been  running  the  past  year  above  the  falls  of  St.  An- 
thony, 1,700  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Steamers  run 
earlier  and  later  on  the  waters  of  Minnesota  than  on  those  of  the  region 
of  the  northern  lakes,  in  the  same  latitude. 

''Following  the  water-flow  south  from  the  Minnesota  district,  we  reach 


*  This  distance  U  tmoed  from  Mootreal  to  Lewiston  on  the  regular  line  of  steamboat  iiaTi> 
gation;  thence  by  land  (the  fint  interrupdon)  to  Buffiilo;  thence  on  the  regular  Ime  of 
V>at  navi^tion  to  Chicago;  thence  by  the  niinoia  and  Micldgan  canal,  (the  second 

on,)  and  the  Ulinoia  ri^er,  to  the  MiMJaaippi;  and  by  that  lirer  to  the  Oolf. 
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the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  Mississippi  river,  along  which  another  inte- 
rior section  may  be  constructed,  to  snow  separately  the  strength  of  that 
division  of  our  steam-marine.  This  section  presents  the  following  re- 
sults : 

Steam-marine  of  the  Musisiippi  Valley. 


IKstrioti. 


Minnesota  * . . 
Saint  Louis . 
Memphis . . . 
Vicksburg . . . 

Natchez  t 

New  Orleans 


Total 


No.  of 
Bteamen. 


131 
3 
6 


113 


253 


Totmage. 


TonB8f9Ms. 


31,833  92 
450  00 
937  87 


34,736  00 


67,957  84 


No.  of  ofBcen, 
crews,  &e. 


2,340 

15 

101 


3,958 


PasBengen. 


367,793 
34,000 
46,800 


434,000 


6,414 


882,598 


*Now  district.  iNo  enrolmeiit. 

Steam-marine  of  the  Ohio  baMn. 


Difltriots. 


Pittsburg.... 
Wheeling  . . . 
Cincinnati  A . 
Louisville  . . . 
New  Albany* 
Evansville* . . 
Nashville 


Total 


No.  of 

Bteamen. 


112 
46 

111 
61 


18 


348 


Tonnage. 


Ton$tf9eth$. 
16,942  68 

7,190  67 
24,709  07 
15,180  66 


3,578  13 


No.  of  officers, 
crews,  &c 


2,588 

651 

2,789 

1,913 


397 


67,601  31 


8,338 


PaasengerB. 


466,661 
243,170 
2,460,796 
270,000 


24,340 


3,464,967 


*New  districts. 

"By  a  summary  of  a^^gregates,  it  appears  that  the  entire  strength  of 
the  steam-marine  of  the  Takes  and  rivers  of  the  interior  is  comprised  in 
765  vessels,  measuring  204,725^^  tons,  and  employing  17,607  persons 
as  officers,  crews,  &c.  Of  this  aggregate,  663  are  ordinary  steamers, 
measuring  184,262f-J^  tons,  and  employing  16,576  persons ;  52  are  pro- 
pellers, measuring  15,729^  tons,  and  employing  817  persons ;  and 
50  are  ferry-boats,  measuring  4,733||-  tons,  and  employing  214  per- 
sons. Of  the  lake  steamers,  56  of  the  ordinary,  and  all  but  two  of 
the  propsUers,  are  moved  by  high-pressure  engines,  and  48  of  the  or- 
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dinary  b  j  low-pressure.  All  of  the  river  steamers,  and  all  of  the  ferry* 
boats,  have  high^pressure  en^nes.  Low-pressure  engines  have  at  sev- 
eral periods  been  partially  tned  on  the  western  rivers,  and  abandoned* 
In  the  year  1818,  three  boats  of  this  description  were  built  on  those  wa- 
ters; in  1819,  tecen  boats;  in  1820,  two;  in  1822,  ome;  in  1823,  one;  in 
1824,  two;  in  1825,  nx;  in  1826,  eight;  in  1^1^  four;  in  1828,  tu)o;  in 
1829,  three;  in  1830,  two;  in  1831,  y!mr;  XoXjel^  forty^teven ;  of  which 
thirty-three  were  built  at  Cincinnati,  five  at  LouisviUe,  three  at  New 
Orleans,  and  the  remaining  six  at  different  points  on  the  Ohio.  On  the 
lakes,  except  for  propellers,  higbrpressure  engines  have  now  compara- 
tively few  advocates,  and  withm  the  last  four  or  five  years  very  few  of 
them  have  been  built. 

'*The  highest  of  the  navi^ble  waters  of  the  United  States  is  Lake  Su- 
perior, which  is  embraced  m  the  district  of  Michilimackinac,  with  the 
St.  Mary's  river.  Green  Ba]^,  and  the  Straits  of  Mackinac.  Following 
the  water-flow  from  this  district,  we  reach  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence 
through  Lakes  Huron,  Erie,  Ontario,  and  the  St  Lawrence  river ;  and 
the  Atlantic  coast  by  Lake  Champlain  and  the  New  England  improve- 
ments in  one  direction,  and  in  anoth^  by  the  Erie  cantu  and  the  Hud« 


son  river. 


TaJbular  tUjUement  rfOeamen  on  the  rivers. 


PUoes. 


lit.  Louis.... 
Memphii.... 
Vieksbnrg. .. 

TTatcfaes 

New  OrieuM. 
Naihville.... 
fivansriUe... 
New  Albioy . 
Lonifville.... 
Cinciniiati... 
Wheeling.... 
Fittsbmig;.... 


Total. 


No. 


131 
3 
6 


113 
18 


61 
111 

46 
119 


Toimage, 


No.  oflioen, 
crew,  &«. 


81,838 
450 
937 


34,736 
3,678 


15,185 

94,700 

7,190 

16,918 


601 


935,661 


9,340 

15 

101 


3,958 
397 


1,913 

9,789 

651 

9,688 


14,758 


PMaengen 
carried. 


367,793 
34,000 
46,800 


434,000 
94,340 


'*'270,*il" 
9,400,796 
943,170 
466,656 


4,987,566 


Avenge 


750 


1,001 


In  order  to  show  correctly  the  currents  of  actual  travel  by  the  waters 
of  these  several  lines  of  interior  collection  districts,  with  the  local  move- 
ment at  the  principal  port  of  each,  the  following  statement  of  the  several 
lines  is  presented : 


linea  of  tnveL 


1.  Biftlie  St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes.... 
9.  By  the  MusiMippi  and  Biiiaoaii  rivers 
3.  ^  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries , 

Total 


Nmnbcrof 


1.614, 

899, 

3,464, 


5, 861, 860 
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It  is  not  surprising  that  a  first  at|en^)t  to  collect  and  embody  this  in- 
formation should  have  fallen  short  of  complete  success  at  all  points. 
The  wonder  is,  rather,  that  so  many  facts  should  have  been  obtained, 
of  a  reliable  character,  as  are  given  in  the  preceding  tables.  The  de- 
ficiencies are  few  in  number ;  and  had  more  time  been  devoted  to  the 
collection  of  this  particular  class  of  facts  in  the  Cuyahoga,  Miami,  and 
Vicksburg  districts,  they  would  have  been  hardiy  worth  mentioning. 

There  are  several*  centres  of  interior  commerce  and  navigation,  at 
which  it  would  seem  of  interest  to  know  the  radiation  of  trade  and 
travel,  as  shown  by  natural  and  artificial  channels  of  communication, 
and  the  boats  and  other  descriptions  of  conveyance  in  or  upon  them. 
One  of  these  centres  is  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio  river,  another  at  the 
foot  of  Lake  Erie,  a  third  at  the  head  of  Lake .  Michigan,  and  a  fourth 
on  the  Mississippi,  below  the  oulfloiw  of  the  Illinois  *and  the  Missouri 
rivers.  The  heavy  commerce  that  centres  midway  of  the  Ohio  valley, 
though  reaching  up  the  Muskingum » the  Wabash,  the  Cumberland,  and 
the  Mississippi,  by  natural  streams,  and  back  into  Ohio  and  Indiana  by 
artificial  channels,  is  more  direct  in  its  main  lines,  which  extend  to 
Pittsburg  in  one  direction,  and  to  New  Orlestns  in  another.  In  the  first 
and  last  of  the  four  districts  named,'  the  nunaber  of  boats  and  men,  and 
the  amount  of  tonnage,  employed  on  each  of  the  several  streams  to 
which  the  trade  of  those  districts  extends,  as  well  as  the  travel  upon 
each,  are  shown  by  the  following  subdivisions  of  the  whole  number  of 
boats  thecein  severally  enrolled. 

Subdivision  of  the  St.  Louis  district* 


^4 

O.GO 


a 

i 
e 


u 

e 


26 
57 
28 
42 
.3 
5 


.In  yOukt.tOifde. 


To  New  Orleana^ 

To  lUinoii  met 

ToMiaaourl 

To  Upper  Jiiadrappi^ 

To.Cairo 

Feriy-boati 


Tofu. 

12, 575 

4,527 

6,148 

7,038 

658 

885 

31,833 


e 

e  •« 


628 
412 
495 
>16 
54 
35 

2,340 


Presrare. 


High. 


AH. 
«« 

M 
M 
«• 

M 


Low. 


None. 


M 


U 


3 

^  . 

"I 

9 

1 


64,006 
48,799 
57,284 
140,822 
7,800 
49,080 

307,793 


s 

its 


l,lll& 

3dO 

1,7* 

960 

200 
1 


t 
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Svbdivmon  of  the  Pittiburg  district. 


^•2 


7 

16 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4^ 

13 

11 

11 
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Ib  what  trade. 


CiBCHHIAti 

Monongahela  river  . .«. . 

Yonghiog^ny  river 

Beaver  river 

Wheeling 

AUeghaay  river 

Zanetville 

St.  Louis,  NaahviUe,  &c. 

Traiui«kit  boate 

Coal  steamers 

Feny  steamers 


Si 

9 

I 


2,451 
1,332 

294 
203 
371 
334 

370 

8,817 

1,600 

674 

504 


470 

224 

29 

30 

34 

42 

44 

1,296 

292 

84 

44 


16,942, 


2,589 


Pressure. 


High. 


All. 


«« 
« 

c< 
a 

M 

c< 
u 
a 

M 


Low. 


None. 


« 
t( 
u 
tt 

M 

II 

u 
It 

i< 

M 


89,828 

112,142 

9,862 

70,600 

19,600 

7,000 

2,890 

110,323 

6,500 

"37,911 


466,656 


I 


479 
S6i 
33 
29 
93 
56 

257 
1,133 

150 

494 

i 


a 


The  main  trade*  of  each  of  the  other  four  districts  named  is  in  a  di- 
rect line  from  the  .secondi.  nearly  north  and  south,  by  Lake  Michigan 
and  the  Illinois  river,  and  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal ;  and  from 
the  third,  in  a  direction  indicated  by  the  course  of  Lakes  Erie  and 
Haronand  that  of  the  Erie  canal.  The  points  embraced  by  the  rami- 
fications of  travel,  however,  are  more  numerous ;  and  hence  the  fol- 
lowing subdivisions  are  intended  only  to  include  them,  and  show  the 
total  nuihber  of  passengers  who  arrived  at  and  departed  from  the  prin- 
cipal port  of  eacn  of  these  districts,  by  the  several  descriptions  of  con- 
veyance mentiohed,  durmg  the  period  included  in  all  the  preceding 
tables — the  year  ending  30th  June,  1851. 

Buffalo  wbdimsion* 

9 

Conveyance. 

By  ordinary  tteaaera 

By  piopellert 

By  fer  ly-boati 

By  the  Buffalo  and  Rochetter  railroad  ....• 

By  the  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls  railroad 

By  the  Erie  canal 

Totri 


'No.  of  paMengen 
arrived  at  and 
departed  from 
Buflblo. 


157, 251 

14,300 

26,280 

262,386 

119,200 

43,000 


622,423 


740 
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Chicago  tubdmsum. 


ConTejviMO. 


By  ordimnr  steamers * - 

By  propellers —  • 

By  the  Galena  and  Cbicaga  Union  railroad 

By  the  niinois  and  Michigan  canal 

Total * 

RBCAPITULATK)N  AS  TO  TRAVKL. 


No.  of  passeqier* 
arriredi  at  and 
departed  horn 
Chicago. 


81,960 

3,900 

71,S5S 

42,770 


199,66$ 


Principal  portsv 


To  and  from  St.  Lonis 
To  and  from  Pittsbuig 
To  and  from  Buffalo . . 
To  Qiid  frofld  Chicago  . 


Total. 


V     J> 


Nmnber  off 
sengeim. 


d6r,795 
466,666 

e82,^a 

199^  dss 


1,656,737 


Showing  a  recorded  movement  at  these  four  commercial  ceatres  of 
the  interior,  (of  the  Northwest,  indeed,)  of  one  million  six  huDdred 
and  fifty-six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven  persons  in  tbe 
com'se  of  a  year,  where  the  resident  population  ja  but  217,946.  No 
fact  can  better  illustrate  the  activity  of  our  people. 

By  the  national  census  for  the  year  1850,  the  popolatioa  of  each  of 
the  four  cities  at  which  this  movement  is  shown,  is  stated  as  follows^ 

St.  Louis 77,860 

Pittsburg,  46,601 ;  with  Allegheny  city 67,862 

Buffalo , 42,261 

Chicago  ., 29,963 


Total  of  th^  four  commercial  centres 217,946 
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The  total  amount  of  property  thus  shown  to  have  been  destroyed  on 
the  lakes  and  rivers  oi  the. interior,  in  the  course  of  the  year  which 
ended  on  the  30lh  day  of  June,  1851,  is  much  below  the  common  esti- 
mate. But  it  is  here  presented  only  as  an  approximation^  to  receive 
just  so  much  respect  as  statements  made  up  in  the  manner  of  this  are 
generally  entitled^to.  It  is  perhaps  quite  as  likely  to  be  near  the  truth, 
however,  as  the  exaggeratea  estimates  usuaHy  made  in  such  cases  by 
interested  parties  who  have  a  particular  purpose  to  subserve.  And 
with  reference  to  it,  must  be  stea<Mly  borne  in  mind  the  fact,  heretofore 
mentioned,  that  the  year  embraced  was  one  of  unusual  exemption  from 
serious  disasters  on  the  lakes. and  interior. rivers  of  the  United  States. 

A  list,  containing  the  names  of  618  steamboats  lo6t  on  the  rivers  of  the 
Ohio  basin  and  the  Mississippi  valley,  fr5m  the  period  of  the  first  intro- 
duction of  steam  navigation  thereon  to  the  dose  of  the  year  1848,  has 
been  prepared  by  Captain  Davis  Embree,  one  of  the  pldest  steamboat 
masters  ever  engaged  upon  the  western  waters. 

This  list  shows  the  place  where,  and  the  time  when,  each  of  the 
boats  so  lost  was  buUt;  the  amount  of  its  tonnage;  the  date  of  its  loss; 
the  length  of  time  it  had  been  running  when  lost ;  its  original  cost ;  the 
depreciation  of  its  value  l^  use;  and  the  sum  finallv  lost  in  its  de- 
struction. Of  the  618  boats  it  embraces,  45  were  lost  by  cotiisUmSi  104 
by /tref ,  and  469  by  snags'  and  other  obstructions  to  navigation. 
.  The  following  statement  shows  aggregate.result8 : 


Cautea. 

Number  of 
boau. 

Tonnage. 

Onginal  coat 

Dftprecintion 
of  Talue. 

Final  loaa. 

Loit  by  eollMont. .  • . 
liMCbyliffM.    ....... 

Lo«t  by  •nagi........ 

45 

,104 

74M9 

83,056 
79,S61 

i790,366 
aO€4  .M9 
7.1U4»9dO 

|3M,t69 
1,099,143 
3,793,853 

1883,594 

3,868/198 

Total..  •..•••.... 

618 

iiBJbSd 

9^9,748 

^176,797 

4,719.991 

The  losses  sustained  through  explosions,  collapsing  of  flues,  and 
bursting  of  steam-pipes,  are  ^t  included  in  this  statement.  With 
Deference  to  losses  ol  those  descriptions,  some  interesting  infbrmatibn 
is  given  at  the  close  of  Captain  Embree's  list,  as  also  concerning  the 
average  life  of  steamboats,  on  the  western  waters,  the  subjects  of  marine 
insurance  thereon,  the  monthly  and  yearly  cost  of  running  boats,  &c. 

The  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  steam-marine  of  the 
United  States  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  wonderful  things  in  our 
national  advancement.  Although  one  steamboat  was  built  at  Pittsburg 
as  early  as  the  year  1811,  and  although  eleven  other  boats  were  built 
on  the  Ohio  river  and  its  headwaters  within  the  next  five  years,  it  was 
not  until  the  year  1817  that  steam  navigation  could  be  said  to  have 
been  fairly  introduced  upon  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  Previous 
to  this  year,  there  were  twelve  steamboats  upon  these  waters,  having 
an  aggregate  carrying  capacity  of  2,235  tons.  From  1817  to  1834,  the 
number  of  boats  increased  to  230,  and  the  aggregate  of  tonnage  to 
39,000  tons.  In  1842  there  were  475  boats  on  the  same  waters :  in 
1861  this  number  had  been  increased  to  601. 
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Official  reports  made  to  the  Treasury  Department  in  1842,  stated  in 
detail  the  steamboat  tonnage  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  in 
that  year.     The  following  table  shows  the  increase  from  1842  to  1861. 

Comparative  BuUemenU 


Diitriets. 


New  Orleans 
Saint  Louis. 
Cincinnati.. 
Pittsburg  . . 
Louisville . . 

Nashville 

Wheeling  - . 
Vicksburg . . 
Memphis 


Tonnage. 


1849. 


28,153 

14,725 

12,025 

10,107 

4,618 

3,810 

2,595 


Total 


1851. 


34,736 

31,834 

24,709 

16,943 

15,181 

3,678 

7,191 

938 

450 


76,033 


135,560 


IncrMM. 


6,583 
17,109 
12,684 

6,836 
10,563 


4,596 
938 
450 


59,759 


Deer 


232 


232 


The  year  following  the  real  commencement  of  regular  steamboat 
navigation  on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  (1817,) 
the  first  steamer  employed  on  the  upper  Jakes  was  built  and  launched 
on  Lake  Erie.  In  1819  the  waters  of  Lake  Huron  were  first  ploughed 
by  the  keel  of  a  steamer,  and  in  1826  those  of  Lake  Michigan.  In 
1832  a  steamboat  first  appeared  at  Chicago,  and  in  1833  there  were 
but  eleven  small  steamers  on  the  three  lakes  named.  This  date  may 
therefore  be  fairly  taken  as  that  of  the  real  commencement  of  steam- 
boat navigation  on  the  upper  lakes. 

Ten  years  later  (February,  1843)  a  report  was  made  to  Congress  of 
the  number  and  tonnage  of  steamboats  employed  on  those  waters, 
**from  January  1,  1841,  to  January  1, 1843."  Though  this  is  a  very 
loose  way  of  stating  a  matter  of  this  kind,  and  does  not  give  the  true 
aimount  of  the  steam  tonnage  enrolled  and  employed  in  either  one  of  the 
two  years  included — necessarily  overstating  it — ^yet  the  facts  thus  pre- 
sented are  used  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  them  with  those  now 
ascertained,  as  showing  correctly  the  steam  tonnage  of  the  year  which 
ended  on  the  30th  June,  1851. 
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Comparcuive  Statement. 


Districts. 


Buf&lo  creek 
Presque  Isle . 
Cuyanoga . . . 

Miami 

Detroit 

Mackinaw 

Chicago 


Total. 


Tonnage. 


1841-'43. 


6,773 
2,813 
1,855 

887 
2,053 


14,381 


1851. 


25,990 
5,691 
6,418 
1,745 

16,469 

1,746 

652 


58,711 


Increase. 


19,217 

2,878 

4,563 

858 

14,416 

1,746 

652 


44,330 


These  comparative  statements  show  that  in  a  period  of  nine  years  the 
steamboat  tonnage  of  the  Mississippi  valley  has  nearly  doubled  itself, 
and  that  in  a  period  of  eight  years  that  of  the  upper  lakes  has  more 
than  quadrupled  itself:  very  significant  &cts  touching  increase  of  popu- 
lation, production,  and  trade. 

The  average  size  of  steamboats  now  running  on  the  lakes  is  found  to 
be  437  tons ;  that  of  the  steamboats  of  the  Ohio  basin  206ff  tons ;  and 
that  of  those  of  the  lower  and  upper  Mississippi,  the  Arkansas,  the 
Missouri,  and  the  Illinois  rivers,  273^.  On  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
rivers  there,  are  many  steamers  of  from  300  to  500  tons  each,  and  a 
number  from  600  to  800  each;  but  the  large  number  of  light-draught 
boats,  built  to  run  in  periods  of  low  water  on  those  rivers,  and  in  all 
seasons  on  the  smaller  streams  emptying  into  them,  carry  the  general 
averages  down  to  the  figures  given  above.  Several  of  the  passenger 
steamers  of  the  lakes  are  of  eleven  hundred  tons  and  upwards  each. 

Comparative  Statement. 


Nnmber. 

Tonnage. 

• 

Northern  lakes  of  the  United  States 

Mississippi  valley do 

Ohio  basm do 

164 
253 
348 

69,165 
67,957 
67,601 

87 
84 
31 

the  United  States . 

Total  for  interior  of 

765 

204,726 

12 
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The  co6t  of  steamboats  cm  the  lakes  and  risers  of  the  interior,  varies 
from  eighty  to  ninety  and  from  ninety  to  one  hi|a^red  dollars  per  ton. 
Taking  the  lowest  price,  whic^  i»  that  attainable  in  the  Ohio  basin,  4U 
the  standard,  we  nave  as  the  original  value  of  the  204,725|i  tons  of 
steam  tonnage  engae[ed  in  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  the 
carrying  trade  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  United  &ates,  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  185^1,  an  afi^;regate  of  sixteen  million  three  hun- 
dred  and  seventy-eight  t^ousana  dollars;  an  amount  of  capital  that 
goes  entirely  out  of  existence,  and  has  to  be  reinvested  every  tnree  ani 
a  half  to  four  yearft — the  period  of  the  "natural  life"  of  a  steamboat  on 
the  waters  of  the  interior. 

This  fact  indicates  very  clearly  the  iiiim6nde  exietit  of  the  employ- 
ipent  provided  and  of  the  material  consumed,  iti' keeping  up  the  steam 
tonnage  of  thp  United  States  to  thfi  standard  requii'ed  l^y  the  travel  and 
trade  of  the  Qoiwtry. 
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In  this  table  we  find,  at  three  periods,  the  following  number  of  boats, 
with  their  tonnage,  which  have  been  built,  worn  out,  and  lost  by  dis- 
asters, in  the  west,  prior  to  the  year  1849 : 


BoaU. 

Tomiage. 

Arenge  tonnage. 

• 

Avenge  nnmber  of  yean 
they  lasted. 

684 
552 
420 

106,135 
90,791 
80,220 

156 
164 
191 

4i 

1,656 

277,146 

167 

3i 

RECAPITULATION. 


Boats  built  prior  to  1849 1,666 

Boats  lost  by  disasters  (nearly  44^  per  cent.) 736 


Losses  on  boats,  as  per  tables .- $5,643,791 

Losses  on  cargo 12,698,529 


Total  loss 18,342,320 


GENERAL  ATERAOBS. 

Of  the  765  steam-vessels  on  the  waters  of  the  interior,  164  run  on 
the  lakes,  and  601  on  the  rivers. 

Of  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  these  765  steam- vessels  of  the  interior, 
(viz:  204,725  tons,)  69,165 |i  tons  is  upon  the  lakes,  and  135,559^ 
upon  the  rivers. 

Of  the  164  steam-vessels  on  the  lakes,  105  are  ordinary  steamers,  52 
are  propellers,  and  7  are  ferry-boats. 

Of  the  601  steam-vessels  on  the  rivers,  558  are  ordinary  steamers, 
and  43  are  ferry-boats. 

The  average  tonnage  of  all  the  steam-vessels  on  the  lakes  (ferry- 
boats excepted)  is  437  tons. 

The  average  tonnage  of  aU  the  steam-vessels  o^  the  rivers  (ferry- 
boats excepted)  is  235ii  tons. 

The  average  tonnage  of  the  ordinary  steamers  on  the  lakes  is503||^ 
tons,  and  that  of  the  propellers  302|f  tons. 

The  average  number  of  persons  employed  on  the  ordinary  steamers 
of  the  lakes  is  19^  to  each;  and  the  number  employed  on  the  propel- 
lers is  15}  to  each. 

The  average  number  of  persons  employed  on  the  ordinary  steamers 
of  the  rivers  is  26  to  each ;  the  boats  of  the  Ohio  basin  averaging  a 
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fraction  widef  36,  and  those  of  the  ACsdistdpl^i  valley  a^erag^g  a  lirao 
tion  oter  26. 

The  7  steam  ferry-boatd  enrolled  on  the  lakes  measure  bbh^  tons ; 
the  43  steam  ferry-boats  enrolled  on  the  rivers  measure  4,177ft  tons. 

Of  the  558  ordinary  steamers  on  the  rivers,  317  are  enrolled  in  the 
districts  of  the  Ohio  Imsiir,  and  241  in  those  of  the  Mississippi  vaUey. 

Of  the  157  ordmary  steajners  and  propellers  on  ,the  lakes,  31  are 
enrolled  on  Lake  Champlain,  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  Lake  Ontario;  66 
are  enrolled  on  Lake  Erie ;  and  60  kt  Detroit  and  on  the  lakes  above. 

Of  the  43  steam  ferry-boats  on  the  western  rivers,  31  are  in  the  Ohio 
basin,  and  12  in  the  Mississippi  valley. 

A  remarkable  equality  is  Ibund  to  exist,  at  the  present  time,  in  the 
distribution  of  the  steam  tonnage  of  the  interior  among  the  several  lifi^s 
of  navigation  heretofore  specified: 

The  line  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes  has  69,166fi  tons  of  it; 

The  line  of  the  Mississippi  valley  has  67,967|-J-  tons  of  it;  and 

The  line  of  the  Ohio  basin  has  67,60lH  tons  of  it. 

The  17,607  persons  employed  on  the  steam-vessels  of  the  interior,  as 
officers,  crews^  &c.,  are  distributed  9a  Ibllowb: 

^  •    • 

On  the  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence 2,855 

On  the  Mississippi  river  and  its  tributaries 6,414 

On  the  Ohia  river  and  its  tributaries — :....; 8,338 

The  tabular  views  of  vessels  lost  on  the  waters  of  the  interior,  shows 
a  total  loss  of  118-^-76  on  the  rivers,  and  42  on  the  lakes. 

Of  this  whole  number,  35  were  lost  by  tempest,  31  by  fire,  19  by 
collision,  and  33  by  snags.  AU  the  losses  on  the  rivers  were  of  tte 
class  of  boats  denominated  "ordinary  steamers"  in  this  report*  Nearly 
all  the  losses  on  the  lakes  were  of  sail-vessels,  schooners  and  brigs. 

The  loss  of  lives,  as  shown  by  same  tabular  view,  amounted  to  a 
total  of  695  for  the  year — 628  on  the  rivers,  and  67  on  the  lakes.  This 
statement  is  probably  under  the  truth,  except  as  to  the  Cincinnati  dis- 
trict, which  is  thought  to  have  more  assigned  to  it  in  the  table  than  its 
real  proportion  of  the  fatal  calamities  of  the  year.  But  this  information 
is  alwaj^s  difficult  to  obtain,  and  can  hardly  be  had  in  an  entirely  re^ 
liable  form  without  a  more  deteimined  and  longer-continued  efibrt  than 
was  possible  in  the  present  instance. 

GRAND  RESULT. 

The  entire  stearti-marine  of  the  United  States,  employed  on  the  coast 
and  in  the  interior,  separate  and  coml)ined,  is  shown  in  the  following 
tabular  view,  with  the  aggregate  tonnage  thereof,  the  total  number  of 
persons  engaged  upon  the  same  as  officers,  crew,  &c.,  and  the  entire 
number  of  passengers,  distinguishing  between  those  conveyed  upon 
ferry-boats  and  those  convej'^ea  upon  steam- vessels  of  all  other  descrip- 
tions. 
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United  SuUes  sUanMiumne* 


J)Mcripti6n  of  TOMdC 


i*MMiM«MS«Mka*iM«M^lik 


Cout, 


OccAn  itMincre  • .  ■  < 
Ordimiry  iteamera, 

Prope  lorv.  • 

Steam  ferry-boati. . 


Tot«}  coast. 


hUerUfr^ 


OwKnarf  tteainera. 
Pmpelten. ..'.'.... , 
Steam  ferry-boaur.  < 


Total  interior. 


r«  •  •  •  •  • 


No. 


96 

383 

67 

80 


ToUlUlfB. 


I  r, 


695 


663 
5d 

50 


765 


91,475  60 
90,738  40 
19, 345  73 
18,041  13 


919,500  91 


184, 969  39 

15, 79d  19 

4,733  63 


904,795  19 


No.  9f 

officeiVi 

crew, 

*c. 


4,548 

6,311 

549 

36D 


11, 770 


16,576 
817 
914 


17, 607 


Preeaare. 


Higfa 


3 

139 

50 

10 


9l5 


615 
50 
50 


715 


Low; 


'■  • 


Paesengftnr 

carried  anno* 
allf. 


93 

930 

17 

70 


410 


48 
9 


50 


190,993 

3, 789, 579 

53,705 

99,315,576 


33.349,846 


9,714,874 

44,440 

3, 109, 531 


5,861,845 


REOAPlTUIaATlON. 


Staam-marina  of  tho  Unked  Sfatee — Coaat.  • 
Steam-marine  of  the  Uoitid  Statea — Interior 


Total. 


Tonnage. 

Tuns  and  95tks. 
919,500  91 

904,795  19 


417,996  08 


•           •     .      •                              ■•.... 

By  ftrrjMxMLta. 

By  all  other 
tfteam-veaaela. 

PajHiennra  of  the  coaet  diTiaion  .......■■.■•t«*a««t««*f**> 

99, 315, 576 

3)109,531 

4,097,970 

Piaennffwa of theinterior  dlviaion* .••••■••••>••••••••••••• 

9, 75^,314 

Total..... •• •••«••••••••• •. 

39,418,107 

6,786,581 

The  strength  of  the  steam-marine  of  the  United  States  is  thus  shown 
to  be  comprised  in  thirteen  hundred  and  ninety  vessels,  measuring  four 
hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  and  Sf- 
tons,  and  manned  by  twenty-nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy* 
seven  ment 
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MARINE    DISASTERS  ON  THE    WESTERN  WATERS  IN   1862. 

The  annual  statements  of  marine  disasters  on  the  western  rivers  and 
lakes,  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1862,  exhibit  serious 
results.  On  the  rivers,  78  steamers  have  been  lost:  48  of  which  were 
snagged,  16  destroyed  by  explosions,  4  by  fire,  and  the  remaining  10 
by  various  other  mishaps,  sucn  as  collisions,  wrecks,  &c. 

By  these  disasters  454  lives  were  lost. 

In  addition  to  the  above  losses  to  the  steam-marine  on  the  rivers, 
there  were  lost  4  barges,  73  coal  boats,  32  salt  boats,  and  4  flat-boats. 
The  aggregate  loss  of  property  attending  these  casualties  is  not  ascer^ 
tained. 

On  the  lake  or  northern  frontier,  the  annual  statement  of  Captain  G. 
W.  Rounds  exhibits  the  loss  of  life  for  1852  at  296,  and  of  property  at 
$992,659.    He  recapitulates  the  losses  as  follows: 

Amount  of  loss  by  collisions $261,950 

Do.           by  other  casualties 730,709 

Amount  of  loss  by  steam  vessels  has  been 638,620 

Do.           by  sail do do 359,039 

Do.           by  Amer^n  do do 907,487 

Do.           by  British  do do 66,172 

Amount  of  loss  on  Lake  Ontario  by  steam $49,350 

Da  on do by  sail 29,589 


Do.           on  Lake  Erie,  by  steam 543,470 

Do.            do by  saU 197,830 

Do.           on  Lake  Huron,  by  steam 16,000 

Do.            do by  sail 53,600 

Do.           on  Lake  Michigan,  by  steam 800 

Do.            do by  sail 78,020 


78,939 


741,300 


69,600 


78,820 
Do.  on  Lake  Superior,  by  steam 24,000 

Of  the  229  disasters  here  detailed,  7  occurred  in  the  month  of  April, 
19  in  May,  24  in  June,  15  in  July,  16  in  August,  21  in  September,  27 
in  October,  85  in  November,  (55  in  one  gale  of  the  11th  and  12th,)  and 
15  in  December.  Six  steamers,  7  propellers,  and  35  sail  vessels  have 
gone  out  of  existence  entirely.  In  many  instances  the  amount  of  losses, 
as  above  stated,  have  been  matters  of  estimate,  as  many  must  necessa* 
rily  be;  but  much  pains  and  care  have  been  taken  to  procure,  in  each 
case,  the  opinion  of  competent  men  who  were  most  familiar  with  the 
circumstances. 

These  statements  show  the  whole  number  of  lives  lost  on  the  western 
waters  in  1852  to  have  been: 

On  the  rivers 454 

On  the  lakes 296 

Total 750 
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mSW  OBLBAXS,  LOUISIANA. 

The  city  of  New  Orleans  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  about  100  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  latitude  29^  57'  30^' 
Dortn,  and  longitude  90^  S'  west.  It  is  953  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio;  1,149  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  by  the  course  of  the 
river;  1,397  miles,  in  a  direct  line,  southwest  from  New  York;  1,612 
firom  Boston;  and  1,172  from  Washington,  bv  post^route.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  city,  in  1800,  was  about  8,000;  m  1810,  17,242;  in  1820, 
27,176 ;  in  1830,  46,310 ;  in  1840,  102,198 ;  and  in  1850,  with  its 
subjrbs,  125,000;  showing  a  duplication  of  inhabitants  during  the  last 
half  century,  on  the  average,  once  in  twelve  years.  This,  considering 
the  character  of  the  climate,  and  the  fact  that  only  about  six  months  oi 
each  year  are  devoted  to  active  business,  is  very  extraordinary*  The 
business  population  has  always  been  somewhat  migratory;  many  per- 
sons going  there  for  the  transaction  of  business  during  the  winter  sea« 
son,  and  returning  north  to  spend  the  summer  months. 

For  commercial  purposes.  New  Orleans  occupies  a  very  superior  and 
commanding  situation.  It  is  the  natural  entrepot  for  supplies  destined 
to  all  parts  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  as  well  as  the  dq^  for  those  pro- 
ducts of  that  salubrious  region  which  seek  a  market  seaward.  By 
means  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  its  tributaries,  an  inland  trade  is 
opened  to  her  grasp,  the  magnitude  of  which  has  never  l)een  equalled. 
Steamers  may  leave  her  wharves  and  proceed  on  voyages  of  several 
thousand  miles  without  breaking  bulk.  The  Mississippi  and  its  afflu- 
ents are  flanked  on  either  side  by  extensive  territories,  unsurpassed  in 
richness  of  soil,  which  readily  yield  a  harvest  to  the  labors  of  the  agri- 
culturist, whether  it  be  of  cane,  com,  or  cotton.  These  are  the  princi* 
Sal  staples  of  the  valley,  and  the  receipts  of  each  or  their  products  at 
^ew  Orleans  are  rapidly  increasing.  Heretofore,  the  river  has  been 
the  only  channel  depended  upon  for  their  transportation.  Several  lines 
of  railway  are  in  process  oi  construction  now,  however,  to  fiicilitate 
the  transportation  of  cotton  and  susar,  produced  at  a  distance  from  th« 
river,  to  market,  and  thus  enlarge  tne  area  of  production.  These  bulky 
pioducts  will  not  bear  an  extensive  land  carnage  by  the  old  mode,  and 
result  in  wealth  to  the  producer ;  but  the  construction  of  railways  for 
their  cheap  transit  to  the  river,  even,  will  not  only  chanffe  the  prospects 
of  the  interbr  planters  for  the  better,  but  will  add  greatly  to  the  wealth 
and  commerce  of  New  Orleans,  which  is  eminently  a  place  of  exchange 
and  distribution.  It  is  the  great  depot  of  the  southwestern  plantations, 
where  cotum  and  sugar  crops  are  boo^t  and  sold  while  still  in  the 
field,  or  **advanoed"  upon  prospectively  if  necessary.  It  has  also  an  ex- 
tensive  trade  with  Texas,  Mexico,  and  the  Gulf  ports,  as  well  as  a  very 
heavy  foreiffn  esqiort  trade.  These  &cts  will  be  fiiUy  illustrated  by  tm 
accompany mg  tables.  She  has,  besides,  a  laree  coasting  trade  with 
Atlantic  ports,  the  value  of  which  can  only  be  known  generally  by  its 
results. 

Since  the  acc]|uiait]on  of  California  by  the  United  States,  and  the  dis* 
covery  of  its  nuneral  wealth,  and  the  consequent  caning  of  important 
trade  to  the  Pacific,  the  relative  importance.of  New  Orleans  to  New 
York  and  other  Atlantic  cities  has  not  been  as  well  maintained  as  it  was 
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before.    The  Atlantic  cities,  bat  puticiikriy  New  York,  bare  received 
most  of  the  California  trade  and  commerce,  owing  to  the  establigbment 
ef  linea  of  extensive  ocean-steamers  via  Panama  and  Nicaragcu^  and 
the  many  steamers,  and  clipper  and  other  ships,  engaged  in  such  trade 
from  those  ports,  sent  around  Cape  Horn.    Sanguine  expectatioDs  aise 
entertained  in  New  Orleans  of  the  favoraUe  residts  to  that  city,  m  r&* 
•pect  to  the  Pacific  trade,  when  the  Gulf  or  Tehuaatepec  nMite  is  opened, 
either  as  a  route  of  passage  ibr  sh^M  by  canal  or  a  roate  of  transit  by 
railway.    Doubdess,  these  anticipations  would  be  realized ;  bitf,  at  the 
'(feune  time,  the  advantages  of  such  route,  it  is  believed,  would  aocrue 
in  an  equally  fiivorable  d^ree  to  die  Atlantic  ports*    The  capital,  ship* 
ping,  and  seamen,  supplied  by  those  cities  to  the  whaling.  Pacific,  China, 
and  East  India  trade,  could  not  readily  be  transferred  to*  New  Orleans, 
even  with  the  great  advantages  such  route  would  aflbrd  that  city.    As  the 
\        recipient,  however,  of  the  vast  and  inestimable  resources  of  the  Ifisdis- 
\       sippi  vaUey — ^which  natural  advantage  oan  never  he  destrx)yed  by  arti- 
ficial communications  firom  that  valley  to  the  Atlantie^-New  G^letuis 
thrill  maintain  its  rank  as  one  of  the  largest  commercial  dties  of  the 
ivorld. 

To  present  some  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  New  Orleans  as  a 
commercial  ci^,  the  following  extracts  are  made  from  an  article  pub- 
lished in  De  Baw*s  Review  in  1846,  prepared  by  the  nreaent  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  WiHiam  L.  Hodge,  esq.  Mr.  Hodge  having 
been  for  many  years  a  resident  of  New  Orleans,  intimately  and  per- 
sonally connected  with  the  business  interests  of  the  city,  was  fully  com* 
petent  to  do 'justice  to  the  sut^ct  which  he  has  discussed. 

Mr.  Hodge  says: 

^*  No  city  of  the  world  has  ever  advanced  as  a  niaft  of  commeroe 
with  such  gigantic  and  rapid  strides  as  New  Orleans. 

^*  Her  commercial  life  may  be  said  to  date  after  the  cession  of  Louis* 
lana  to  the  United  States,  in  1803,  as,  previous  to  that  her  commerce  was 
insignificant;  and  yet,  in  this  short  period  of  about  forty  years,  she 
already  ranks  as  the  fourth  city  of  tne  world  &r  the  magnkude  and 
value  of  her  commerce,  beinff  exceeded  only  by  London,  Liverpool* 
and  New  York.  The  foreign  importadans  of  New  York  grc«dy  exceed 
those  of  New  Orleans ;  but  if  tne  wimle  of  the  foreign  and  *vM>flring 
trade  of  both  ports  are  tak^i  into  view,  it  might  be  a  matter  of  doabt 
whether  the  bulkj  and  possibly  the  vtUme  of  merchandise  that  emers  and 
leaves  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  is  not  fidly  equal  to  that  livluoh 
enters  and  leaves  Sandy  Hook.  At  any  lale,  if  it  is  not  now,  it  wiM  in 
a  ver^  few  years  not  only  equal  but  exceed  it,  and  place  New  Oileans 
ibe  tmrd  in  rank  of  the  commercial  cities  of  the  world.     #      ^      « 

^  The  feciUdes  and  convenience  of  transacting  business  at  New  Or- 
leans are  fiiUy  ecjual  to,  and  in  many  respects  snperier  toitlioee  of  wof 
other  place.  It  is  the  centre  of  immense  exdmnge  operaoiions,  and  any 
amount  of  fends  can  at  all  times  he  obtained  ^at  me  shortest  noiioe 
under  good  letters  of  credit,  and  biUs  negotiated  with  great  readiBess 
and  fecility  on  any  prominent  point  in  the  Uoksd  States,  or  any  of  the 
commercial  cities  o£  western  Europe ;:  and  the  hanking  inatitntiona  ^ 
fbrd  all  reasonable  accommodaliona  to  die  local  wants  and  trade  of 
tbe  Gily«  
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■ .  .*<  Some  Europeaii  citie«  can  show  more  spkndid  quaya  or  magnifi^ 
ifent  docks  fix  the  accomiiifxlation  of  stiippipg*  and  the  landing  an4 
loading  ot  cargoes,  iar  exceeding  in  appearance  and  durability  any  tbing 
of  the  kind  in  New  Orleans,  but  in  no  way  superior  jin  point  of  actual 
convenience  (o  the  unpretending  wharves  of  the  city. 

"As  is  generally  kiu>wn,  the  sur&ce  of  the  alluvial  ^il  of  Louisicin;^ 
jnclu4ing;  pf  course,  the  site  of  the  city,  is  considerably  below  the  rive^ 
in  ordinanr  stages  of  high-water,  and  the  coi^itry  is  protected  from  in- 
undation by  a  raised  wd  solkl  embankment  called  the  *Xet^,'  ezr 
tending  on  both  sides  of  the  river  below,  and  a  great  distance  abovf^ 
the  city.  Outside  of  the  levee  the  bank  of  the  river  is  called  the  'fiat- 
ture,*  which  in  many  places  is  increasing  from  the  continual  alluvi^ 
deposites,  while  in  other  places  the  river  has  what  is  called  '  a  fiilliAg 
baiik,'  and  the  water  gradually  encroaches  on  the  land.  In  the  former 
case  the  levee  is  advanced  as  the  batture  increases,  and  this  has  been 
the  case  in  a  large  portion  of  the  £ront  of  New  Orleans,  where  in  some 
parts  the  levee  has,  m  the  last  25  years,  advanced  fiiU  1,000  feet ;  and  thfi 
Iront  warehouses  now  stand  for  a  long  extent  that  distance  from  the  water, 
af&rding  a  splendid  space  for  the  vast  bulk  of  produce  that  is  annually 
.landed  and  shipped.  The  wharves  are  constructed  outside  the  levee 
on  massive  piles,  driven  with  a  heavy  iron  ram  into  the  mud,  and  ex- 
tending over  the  river  into  the  water  sufficiently  deep  to  admit  the 
lieaviest  steamboats  and  ships  to  lie  up  against  them;  heavy  sleepeiv 
€X>nnect  the  piles  at  their  tops,  and  on  these  piles  the  platform  is  faidi 
of  thick  planking,  the  edges  of  which  are  separated  about  one  inch,  tQ 
prevent  tne  a/ccumulation  of  dirt  which  fidls  through  these  interstices 
into  the  river  flowing  below,  and  in  five  minutes*  after  the  heaviest 
storm  the  whole  surface  is  in  perfect  condition  to  receive  any  description 
of  merchandise.  These  wharves  are  thus  planked  back  until  they  join 
the  crown  of  the  levee,  in  some  places  160  to  200  feet,  which  is  made 
firm  and  solid  by  a  constant  coatmg  of  shells,  and  always  kept  in  good 
order.  One  of  these  wharves  presents  an  unbroken  fi:^nt  on  the  rive^ 
of  1,600  feet,  and  others  6QQ  to  800  feet,  and  in  the  business  season  if 
is  usual  to  see  these  fronts  entirely  occupied  with  steamboats  lying 
bow  on,  and  eqch  with  her  stage  rigged  out  to  the  wharf,  actively  enr 
gaged  in  loading  or  unloading.  The  wharves  intended  fi>r  sea-goinff 
vessels  are  detached  fi'om  eacn  other  with  an  intervening  dock,  an^ 
each  wharf  i|ccommodates  a  tier  of  vessels,  which,  unlike  the  steanh 
boats,  are  mqored  up  and  down  the  river,  one  outside  the  other,  threey 
four,  and  five  tiers  deep,  with  a  broad  common  stage  conmiunicating 
with  tne  levee,  and  extendii^  on  the  bulwarks  of  the  vessels  to  the  out- 
aide  one  I  the  timber,  plank,  and  all  the  conveniences  for  this  stagings 
being  furnished  by  the  city,  who  eve|i  also  supply  tarpaulins  to  protect 
(he  goods  in  case  of  rain. 

<«  These  details  are  given  to  show  to  those  who  are  familiar  to  ship- 
ping, the  very  great  facilities  and  convenience  that  are  afforded  here^ 
and  without  which  it  would  be  impracticable  to  get  through  the  vast 
amount  of  business  that  is  transacted  in  the  city,  except  with  great  in* 
convenience  and  enormous  expense." 

Haviiu;  thus  sketched  the  commercial  position  of  the  citv,  as  it  then 
vasi  andthe  advantages  and  facUkiet  which  it  possessed  for  a  rapid 
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continued  advancement,  Mr.  Hodge  proceed^  to  precfct  the  fafore 
sreatness  of  this  depot  of  the  commerce  of  the  Mississippi  Talley  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  He  alludes  to  the  despatch  giren  to  the  discharge 
of  steamers  and  other  vessels,  and  then  passes  to  the  question  whether 
New  Orleans  will  probably  retain  her  mimense  trade,  and  how  she 
will  be  afiected  by  the  constant  augmentation  of  population,  and  the 
inevitable  development  of  the  resources  of  the  mighty  West.  But  ai 
these  speculations  with  respect  to  the  future  of  New  Orleans  have 
been  for  some  time  past  in  a  rapid  course  of  realization,  it  is  considered 
unnecessary  to  reproduce  them  here. 

The  tables  herewith  exhibited,  presenting,  somewhat  in  detafl,  the 
commerce  of  New  Orleans  at  different  periods,  will  show  that  Mr; 
Hodge,  in  his  most  sanguine  predictions,  did  not  over-estimate  the  effect 
which  time  would  produce,  tnrough  the  facilities  he  then  enumerated.  ' 

The  following  table  will  show  the  value  of  some  of  the  principal  ar- 
ticles imported  into  New  Orleans  from  the  interior,  at  several  periods, 
during  the  last  ten  years: 


Artidet. 


Apples 

Bacon 

Bagging.. 

Bale  rope 

Beans. 

Butter 

Beeswax 

Beef 

Buffalo  robes.. ........ 

Cotton 

Corn-meal 

Com 

Cheese 

Candles 

Cider 

Coal,  western 

Dried  apples  and  peaches 

Feathers 

Flaxseed 

Flour 

Furs.i 

Hemp 

Hides 

Hay 

Pig  iron 

Lard *.. 

Leather 

Lime 

Lead..;. ..:.:. 


ISSl'-^SS. 


I- 


$61,068 

6,348,622 

780,672 

677,040 

66,980 

411,628 

7,696 

669,667 

96,600 

48,692,222 

7,462 

1,790,663 

263,643 

323,616 

900 

426,000 

4,020 

72,276 

6,190 

3,708,848 

1,000,000 

267,236 

247,374 

160,302 

1,860 

3,926,846 

189,300 

62,881 

880,332 


184»-*46. 


$63,660 

1,671,866 

917,710 

266,061 

66,340 

203,680 

64,000 

680,784 

66,706 

33,716,266 

9,762 

1,666,181 

114,784 

31,383 

406 

131,400 

2,134 

116,176 

6,684 

3,770,932 

900,000 

309,800 

136,496 

213,810 

37,906 

2,729,381 

61,760 

8,387 

1,982,087 


1841->49. 


$46,274 

621,912 

783,991 

443,149 

21,986 

60,672 

10,981 

86,511 

156,100 

24,426,116 

7,528 

357,434 

37,940 

14,372 

3,390 


3,956 

10,422 

9,588 

2,198,440 

250,eO0 

18,165 

32,461 

65,540 

7,084 

1,138,919 

16,920 

415 

1,0633^5 


8.  Poc  112» 


757 


8TAT£M£NT--«oDtinued: 


Aiticlet. 


Molasfles*  •  .«••.,.,.... 

Oats 

Onions* 

Oil^  linseed 

Oil,  castor. .* 

Oa,lanl 

Potatoes «. 4. 

Pork 

Porter  aud  ale 

Packing  yam 

Skins,  deer 

Skins,  bear 

Shot 

Soap 

Staves 

Sugar 

Spanish  moss 

Tallow 

Tobacco 

Twine 

Vinegar 

Whiskey 

Window- glass 

Wheat... 

Other  various  articles,  es- 
timated  


1861-*68. 


Total 


$4,026,000 

347,454 

34,368 

19,708 

120,148 

395,192 

456,190 

5,250,541 

4,060 

14,651 

24,950 

240 

67,600 

15,924 

278,122 

11,827,350 

34,976 

26,140 

7,196,185 

18,728 

552 

1,097,640 

48,127 

129,836 

5,500,000 


1845-'46. 


108,051,708 


$1,710,000 

202,039 

13,958 

31,780 

45,201 

49,514 

160,587 

3,666,054 

1,270 

5,900 

87,280 

960 

49,648 

9,082 

147,654 

10,265,750 

8,832 

148,590 

4,144,562 

4,404 

675 

936,832 

11,324 

807,572 

5,000,000 


]d41-'48. 


77,193,464 


$450,000 

337,909 

66,676 

10,675 

183,300 


39,302 

1,542,467 

4,112 

4,552 

32,194 

2,500 

51,240 

5,796 

35,000 

3,600,000 

12,192 

76,065 

3,699,160 

10,790 

1,563 

360,070 

11,044 

337,215 

3,000,000 


45,716,045 


The  annexed  table  exhibits  the  total  valuation  of  property  from  the 
interior  during  the  last  eleven  years. 


« 

t851-*62 

$108,051,708 

1845-'46 

$77,193,464 

18«Q-'«1 

106,924,083 

1844-'45 

57,199,122 

18«9-'«0 

96,897,873 

1843-'44 

60,094,716 

ie48-?49 

81,989,692 

1842-'43 

53,728,054 

1847-'48 

79,779,161 

1841-'42 

45,716,045 

1846-»47 

•• 

•                                               1 

■■■.». .    ■  r      . ' i 

90,033,256 

1 

iss 
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Siaiement  Aawiitg  the  value  cf  exports  and  imparte  at  New  OrieanSf 

allyrfvm  1834  to  1851  tncluske. 


4 

Valo*  of  expoitt. 

Yte. 

Vahwortepod*. 

DomMtie  produw, 

FareigtiiMite 

.TettL 

Ac 

ehandiM. 

1634 

$22,848,996 

$2,797,917 

• 

$26,646,912 

$13,781,809 

1836 

31,266,016 

6,006,808 

36,270,823 

17,619^14 

1836 

32,226,666 

4,963,263 

37,179,828 

16,113,266 

1837 

31,646,276 

3,792,422 

36,338,697 

14,020,012 

1838 

30,077,634 

1,424,714 

31,602,248 

9,496,808 

1839 

80,996,936 

8,186,231 

33,181,167 

12,064,942 

1840 

32,998,069 

1,238,877 

34,236,936 

10,673,190 

1841 

32,866,618 

1,621,866 

34,387,483 

10,266,322 

1842 

27,427,422 

958,763 

28,386,176 

8,031,190 

1843 

26,663,924 

736,600 

27,390,424 

8,170,016 

1844 

29,442,734 

1,066,673 

30,498,307 

7,826,769 

1846 

26,841,311 

1,316,164 

27,167,466 

7,346,010 

1846 

30,747,633 

628,171 

31,276,704 

7,222,941 

1847 

41,788,303 

233,660 

42,021,963 

9,222,604 

1848 

89,360,148 

1,617,229 

40,967,377 

9,380,439 

1849 

86,967,118 

664,649 

87,611,667 

10,060,697 

1860 

87,698,277 

407,073 

38,106,360 

10,886,776 

1861 

63,968,013 

446,960 

64,413,963 

12,968,294 

Statememt  of  the  receipts  an  aceowU  of  duties  eolleeted  ai  New  Oftumsjhm 

1835  to  ihe  20ik  ofJme,  1852,  tnWtutM. 


1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 


%  • 


$961,365  86 

1,422,341  03 

594,132  70 

725,447  75 

1,227,131  19 

1,143,322  31 

852,258  90 

883,234  85 

385,596  29 


$857,131  12 
1,218,435  24 
988,!^3  48 
734,578  82 
2,115,219  69 
1,566,845  34 
1,961,869  71 
2,319,370  21 
2,28d,082  28 
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MOBILE,   ALABAMA. 

Mobile  is  situated  on  a  bay  and  river,  bearing  the  same  name,  joBt 
at  the  point  where  the  latter  enters  the  fonner,  and  about  tfair^  miles 
from  the  entrance -of  the  bay  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  in  lamude 
30^  40'  north,  and  longitude  88^  2V  west.  The  city  is  on  the  west  mb 
of  the  river,  distant  from  Pensacola,  Florida,  66  miles ;  from  New 
Orleans  160  miles,  from  Tuscaloosa  217  miles,  and  from  Washington 
1,013  miles.  It  had  a  population  in  1830  of  3,194  persons ;  in  1840, 
of  12,672;  and  in  1850,  of  20,513 :  showing,  fitxn  1830  to  1840,  a 
duplication  about  once  in  five  years,  and  from  1840  to  1850,  a  rate  of 
duplication  once  in  about  sixteen  years.  About  forty  miles  above  the 
city,  Mobile  river  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  waters  of  the  Tom- 
bigbee  and  Alabama  rivers.  These  latter  are  both  navigable  for  steani* 
ers,  and  a  portion  of  the  distance  for  vessels.  Steam  navigation  on  the 
Tombigbee  extends  to  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  and  Columbus,  Missis* 
sippi.  Vessels  requiring  five  or  six  feet  draught  of  water  can  ascend 
to  St.  Stephens,  about  nmety  miles  from  the  Imly.  The  Alabama  river 
is  navigable  by  steamers  to  Montgomery,  three  hundred  miles;  and  by 
vessels  drawing  five  to  six  feet,  one  hundred  miles,  to  Claiborne. 

Mobile  bay  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  twelve  mdes.  The  principal  channel  from  the  gulf  has  a  depth  of 
eighteen  feet  water  at  low  tiae,  and  on  the  upper  bar,  near  the  nK>uth 
of  the  river,  there  is  about  eleven  feet  at  low  tide ;  and  eighteen  to 
nineteen  feet  at  high  water.  Owing  to  this  fact,  vessels  of  heavy  draught, 
when  laden,  have  to  proceed  to  sea  at  high  tide.  The  tonnage  registered 
and  enrolled  at  this  port,  in  1840,  was  17,243;  in  1841,  it  was  16,714 ; 
in  1846, 22,537 ;  and  in  1851,  it  was  27,327  tons.  The  tonnage  entered 
and  cleared  from  and  to  foreign  ports  in  those  years  was  as  follows : 


Yean. 


1841 
1846 
1851 


Entered. 


3Vm. 
60,^48 
77,190 
55,684 


Oeaied. 


83,276 

97,051 

121,265 


TotaL 


143,824 
174^41 
176,949 


The  region  of  country  around  Mobile,  and  flanking  M(^ile  river  and 
its  various  affluents,  possesses  a  soil  of  the  most  fertile  character,  which, 
being  reduced  to  a  nigh  state  of  culture,  must  look  to  Mobile  as  the 
depot  for  the  shipment  of  surplus  products,  as  well  as  the  entrepot  for 
all  foreign  supplies,  or  necessaries  not  produced  in  that  section.  The 
face  of  the  country  is  level,  and  remarkably  adapted  to  the  cheap  cod- 
tsruction  of  railways.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  pasje  337  of  this 
report,  that  this  feature  in  the  topography  of  the  country  has  not  been 
overlooked,  and  that  several  very  important  lines  of  railway  are  already 
under  contract,  and  in  progress  toward  completion,  which  must  largely 
increase  the  commerce  of  Mobile,  not  only  with  the  surrounding  coun* 
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.try,  but  with  foreign  ports.  ^  The  following  statistics  of  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  port  during  several  years  past,  compiled  from  various 
Ettthentac  sources,  will  show,  that  with  only  some  nve  or  six  hundred 
aiiles  of  river  navigation,  by  which  to  reach  the  interior,  her  business 
has  reached  a  very  enviable  position,  both  in  imports  and  exports.  It 
should  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  Alabama  is,  comparatively,  a 
new  State,  and  mcnre  sparsely  settled  than  many  others,  all  parts  of 
whieb  are  more  directly  accessible  by  natural  channels.  Mobile  can 
bardly  be  said  to  have  commenced  her  growth  till -since  1880,  since 
which  period  she  has  grown  in  a  more  rapid  ratio  than  any  other  south- 
em  city.  The  agricultural  resources  of  the  State  of  Alabama  are  sup- 
posed  to  be  second  to  those  of  hardly  any  other  for  the  production  o{ 
the  staple  articles  of  that  climate ;  and  when,  three  years  tience,  nearly 
every  portion*  of  the  State  will  become  directly  connected  with  Mobile 
by  the  completion  of  her  system  of  railways*  it  may  well  be  expected 
that  the  growth  of  that  city  will  increase  beyond  all  previous  periods 

of  her  history. 

« 

Btatemeni  ihowing  the  expart$  and  dettincuian  ofcMonfrom  the  port  0/  Mo^ 

hUe  during  the  hut  ten  yean  ending  August  31. 


Yean. 


189S 
1851 
1850 
1849 
1848 
1847 
1846 
1845 
1844 
1843 
1842 


Great  Britain. 

Fnnoe. 

Other  foreign 
porta. 

U.Statea. 

BaUt. 

Bo/at. 

BaUs. 

BaUi, 

307,513 

95,917 

27,048 

144,626 

350,118 

46,006 

26,373 

96,029 

108,169 

39,973 

11,927 

111.4^ 

290,836 

63,290 

44,525 

140, 993 

228,329 

61,812 

29,070 

120,350 

131, 156 

39,293 

19,7S4 

116, 674 

206,772 

66,821 

26,894 

115, 164 

269,037 

68,789 

52,811 

130,601 

204,242 

49, 611 

18,885 

195, 714 

385,029 

53,645 

26,903 

113,668 

185, 414 

49,544 

6,919 

77,161 

Total. 


Bales 
575, 104 
418, 525 
385,541 
539,  r»42 
439, 56! 
306,907 
415, 581 
521,238 
465,462 
479,245 
319,038 


This  Statement  exhibits  very  little  evidence  of  an  extension  of  the 
area  cultivated  during  the  series  of  years  presented,  which  is  a  cor- 
roboration of  the  necessity  for  easy  communication  with  a  market. 
After  the  opening  of  the  railways,  no  doubt  a  rapid  gradual  increase 
in  the  exports  of  cotton  will  be  observed.  Besides  cotton,  a  large 
quantity  of  staves,  lumber,  and  naval  stores  are  shipped  from  Mobile 
seaward.  The  business  in  staves  and  lumber,  during  the  last  three 
years,  was  as  follow^s : 


Artlclet. 

1852. 

1851. 

1860. 

Staves No, . 

228,481 
10,189,656 

360,779 
6,816,064 

677,943 

Sawed  lumber feet. . 

• 

7,293,896 

Y6< 
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StntemcfU  showing  the  quantity  of  some  of  the  principal  articles  of  imptnk 
into  the  port  of  Mobile  during  the  last  five  years  eitding  AugsH  Z\ 
1852. 


Articles. 


Bale  rope 
Bacoo  . . . 
Coffee... 

Com 

Flow.... 

Hay 

Lard 

Lime  . . . . 
IfolMtei. 

OaU 

Potatoee. 

Pork 

Rice 

Salt 

Sugar  — 
Whiflkey. 


18G6. 

1651. 

1860. 

17, 012 

30,409 

24,901 

16,585 

30,926 

22,460 

11,500 

16,637 

9,269 

38,538 

25,236 

18,9S8 

83,380 

96,086 

79,038 

74,339 

95,064 

70,530 

26,852 

27,143 

23,189 

22,481 

20,021 

10,5® 

31,027 

23,745 

19, 3» 

18,005 

23,673 

18,042 

20,985 

29,121 

12,429 

22,014 

16,248 

20,243 

15,589 

23,949 

8,016 

1,491 

1,832 

1,387 

154,351 

126,700 

154,186 

6,063 

6,634 

7,760 

15,597 

28,868 

21,440 

1S49. 


26,679 

6,482 

26,104 

S6(,573 

58,311 

17,470 

8,044 

81,155 

10,647 

15,290 

19,041 

5,982 

1,169 

131,273 

5,528 

17,895 


\m. 


S7,« 
27,011 

lias 

S6,415 

33,00 
11.7S 
10,9)4 

l9,M 

13,  la 

a  581 

l.K 

70. 7W 

7,6n 

21,36 


The  total  value  of  the  foreign  imports  at  Mobile,  during  the  last  two 
years,  may  be  seen  by  the  figures  annexed : 


Tean. 


Value  of  impofta. 


$701,918 
440,404 


DutieteoHcctci 


$131,249 
96,276 


This  shows  an  increase  of  about  sixty  per  cent,  in  one  year,  which  is 
certainly  very  handsome,  and  augurs  well  for  the  future  prospects  of 
Mobile  m  the  direct  import  trade. 

The  present  may  well  be  termed  the  railway  era;  and,  perhaps, 
there  is  no  other  place  in  the  whole  confederacy  likely  to  experience 
greater  benefits,  in  proportion  to  its  present  population,  from  such  im- 
provements than  Mobile.  The  railways  now  in  process,  terminating 
at  that  point,  must  condtitute  her  the  entrepot  of  foreign  supplies  &r  i 
very  lai'ge  extent  of  country. 

The  annexed  table  will  show  the  tonnage  entered  firom  and  cleared  to 
foreign  ports,  in  the  district  of  Mobile,  daring  a  long  series  of  years*- 
from  1826  to  1851,  inclusive.  For  reasons  explained  elsewhere,  die 
tonnage  cleared  best  exhibits  the  amount  engaged  in  the  export  trade 
of  that  city. 
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The  geographical  pdsition  of  this  State,  the  peculiar  productioos  to 
which  its  climate  and  soil  are  adapted,  its  extensive  8eacoasl»  and  nu- 
merous  rivers  and  harbors,  and  its  various  and  valuable  xesources,  and 
especially  its  important  relation  in  respect  to  the  comoxercial  and  navr 
igating  interests  of  the  other  States,  render  a  particular  notice  of  it  in 
this  report  peculiary  appropriate.  CommunicationB  addressed  to  the 
undersigned  by  citizens  of  tnat  State,  in  response  to  notes  reauesting  in* 
formation  for  such  notice,  are  published  herewith.  Some  of  the  docu- 
ments accompanying  these  letters  are  appended.  The  information 
contained  in  these  letters  and  documents  m  relation  to  the  internal  ion 
provement  of  the  State,  and  of  its  rivers  aad  harbors,  to  its  productions 
and  resources,  and  its  present. trade  and  commerce,  and  that  antici- 
pated, is  so  copious  that  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  make  any  addi* 
tio&s.  Though  these  papers  are  voluminous,  and  though  there  are  mat- 
ters mentioned  in  them  not  direcdy  pertinent  to  the  object  of  the  reso* 
lutions  of  the  Senate,  under  which  this  report  is  made,  and  notwith- 
standing the  undersigned  may  not  coincide  with  the  intelligent  writers 
in  all  respects  as  to  some  matters  they  refer  to,  yet  it  has  been  con- 
sidered just  to  them,  and  to  the  State,  not  to  exclude  any  part  of  them. 

A  paper  respecting  ^'  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  mnd  Strmiu  ofFloridch**  pre- 
parea  chiefly  trom  notes  and  data  furnished  by  an  intelligent  and  dis- 
tinguished officer  of  the  engineers,  and  a  map  made  by  the  **  Coast 
Survey,'^  to  accompany  that  paper,  are  also  nerewith  published,  as 
being  of  general  and  national  interest,  and  especially  to  the  trade,  com- 
merce, and  navigation  of  the  United  States. 

As  stated  in  the  papers  now  published,  though  Florida  can  lumish 
ample  and  superior  materials  for  shipbuilding  from  her  inexhaustible 
forests,  but  few  vessels  are  built  in  that  State;  and  in  &ct  most  of  those 
employed,  and  even  most  of  those  owned  in  Floridas  are  owned  and 
navigated  by  citizens  originally  from  the  northeastern  States.  The 
business  of  wrecking  on  those  dangerous  coasts  and  reefs  is  also 

Eursued  principally  by  the  same  class  of  persoosi  now  residents  of  the 
eys,  and  other  residents,  emigrants  from  the  Bahamas,  who  have  be- 
come citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  by  Cuban  Spaniards.  It  may 
also  be  observed,  that  intelligent  persons,  acquainted  with  this  subject, 
have  suggested  that,  upon  a  rigorous  exclusion  by  the  British  imperial 
and  colonial  governments  of  our  fishermen  from  just  participation  in  the 
northeastern  fisheries ;  the  latter  may  find  in  those  at .  the  southern  ex* 
tremity  of  the  Union,  resources  for  similar  employmenti  equally  profita* 
ble  to  them,  and  as  advantageous  to  the  confederacy;  and  that  the 
realization  of  such  prediction  may  injuriously  afiect  the  trade  and  inter- 
ests of  the  British  colonies.  One  great  advantage  of  the  southern  fish* 
eries  is,  that  they  may  be  carried  on  throughout. the  year.  Such  diver* 
sion  of  the  occupation  of  our  hardy  eastern  fisherman  from  the  fisheries 
now  used  by  them  to  those  appurtenant  to  the  State  of  Floriday  would 
also  be  accompanied  by  a  large  increase  of  the  vessek  built  in  that 
State  by  mechanical  labor  now  employed  in  the  eastern  Slates  in  such 
business.  The  injurious  eiiect  upon  the  similar  mtoresta  of  the  British 
colonies  can  readily  be  anticipated,  and  particulaiy  when  it  is  eonaid* 
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ered  that,  in  the  climate  of  Flomday  mechanical  labor  can  also  be  em- 
ployed without  cessation  throughout  all  seasons. 

The  papers  now  published  refer  to  other  matters  worthy  of  inve^ti- 

fifion  and  deliberate  reflection  by  the  statesmen  of  this  confed^acy* 
he  great  importance  to  the  commercial  and  navigating  interests  of  the 
Atlantic  ports  and  of  the  gulf,  extending  beyond  the  Isthmus  of  Panama^ 
of  completing  at  an  early  period  the  fortifications  at  Key  West  and  at 
Tortugas— of  expediting  tne  valuable  labors  erf* the  "Coast  Survey"  in 
that  quarter— of  erecting  proper  light-houses,  beacons,  and  buoys^  Scc.t 
cki  the  keys  and  coasts---of  making  Key  West  a  naval  station  and  a 
principal  commercial  depot  and  rendezvous  for  our  shipping,  and  a  point 
for  the  deposite  of  coal  and  provisions  in  large  quantities,  and  of  having 
a  public  navy-yard  there— 'is  strongly  and  cogently  contended  for  in 
those  papers.    Doubtless,  when  the  extensive  fortifications  now  in  pro* 
gress  at  the  two  points  designated  are  completed,  our  naval  vessels, 
though  of  inferior  torce,  can  readily,  in  case  of  war  with  any  other  na- 
tion, by  operating  from  Key  West  and  from  the  Tortugas,  owing  to 
^ir  peculiar  position,  keep  the  Carribean  sea,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
straits  of  Florida,  and  the  entire  southern  coast  of  the  United  States, 
free  fi-om  the  depredations  of  any  naval  enemy.    When  steamers  be- 
come more  generally  substituted  for  sailing-vessels,  the  long  and  cir« 
cuitous  voyage  that  large  vessels  fit>m  Atlantic  ports  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  further  south,  now  often  make  through  the  Mona  passage, 
or  through  the  **  Windward  passage,"  and  going  on  the  south  side  of 
Cuba,  (and  around  Cape  Antonio,  when  bound  into  the  gulf,)  can  be 
avoided,  thereby  saving  several  hundreds  of  miles  of  navigation  gen- 
erally with  unfavorable  winds.    It  has  been  estimated  that  exceeding 
four  hundred  milUons  of  dollars  in  value  in  ships,  merchandise,  and  pro- 
duce, (a  laige  proportion  of  the  two  latter  items  firom  and  to  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,)  annually  passes  near  to  Key  West  and  Tortugas,  and 
can  be  protected  or  controlled  from  such  points.    By  the  completion  of 
the  proposed  improvements  of  the  routes  of  passage  or  transit  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  at  Atrato,  at  Panama,  or  at  Nicaragua, 
ftnd  especially  if  the  route  at  Tehuantepec  should  be  made  suscepti- 
ble of  passage  by  a  canal  or  transit  by  a  railroad,  the  amount  of  property 
that  will  pass  near  to  the  two  points  designated  will  be  immensely 
augmented. 

Amongst  the  topics  referred  to  in  the  papers  now  published,  is  the 
alleged  probability  of  the  extensive  substitution,  before  the  lapse  of 
many  years,  of  oils  produced  from  the  turpentine  and  rosin  of  the 
soutbero  States,  for  spermaceti  and  other  oils.  If  full  credence  is  yielded 
to  the  writer's  anticipations — ^that  resinous  oil  (recently  highly  improved 
as  to  its  manufacture)  is  destined  to  aflfect  the  profits  of  the  labor  and 
capital  of  the  eastern  States,  now  so  extensively  employed  in  the  whale 
fisneries,  and  already  greatly  reduced  by  the  decrease  of  the  sperm 
whale — this  subject  beromes  one  worthy  of  grave  consideration.  It  is 
alleged  that,  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  resinous  oil  is  already  em- 
plc^ed  in  the  aduheratioh  of  most  other  expensive  oils,  and  that  it  is 
beginning  to  be  much  used  for  machinery,  for  various  manufiicturea^ 
and  for  lights,  in  lien  of  other  oils.    - 
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Reflection  upon  the  suggestkms  just  adverted  lo,  and  others  con* 
tained  in  the  letters  respecting  Florida,  annexed  hereto,  and  the  ac- 
companying statistieal  data,  shows  how  closely  blended,  and  intimately 
interwoven  with  each  other,  are  the  interests  of  the  most  remote  seo 
Uons  of  this  confederacy,  and  how  strong  the  bands  are  by  which  the 
perpetuity  of  our  e^lorious  and  happy  Union  is  secured.  If  the  interests 
of  one  kind  of  industry  in  one  section  are  assailed  and  injured  by  for- 
eign illiberality,  there  soon  opens  in  another  pan  of  this  vast  empire  a 
new  field  for  employnjeot  ot  a  congenial  character,  to  which  that  in- 
dustry can  be  profitably  applied.  And  they  show  that,  upon  the  de- 
crease of  an  important  article  of  conimerce,  and  valuable  tor  use  to  die 
whole  country,  the  enterprise  and  ever-ready  invwtive  talent  of  our 
countrymen  soon  find  new  and  fully  commensurate  means  of  supplying 
the  necessities  of  civilized  life  and  the  wants  of  compierce.  A  cheap 
substitute  for  the  product  of  distant  seas  is  obtained  from  our  iUimitabfe 
and  exhaustless  forests,  and  new  employment  in  its  procurement  and 
manufocture. 

The  suggestions  in  the  paper  upon  the  ^*  Cotton  Crop  of  die  United 
States,"  appended  hereto,  and  in  relation  to  the  vast  capabilities  of  that 
region  of  this  condneqt  designated  therein  as  the  ^*  UoiUm  Zan^^^^  (as 
yet  but  partially  developed,)  and  as  to  the  effect  of  the  increased  pro- 
duction of  that  highly  important  staple  upon  the  desdnies  of  this  oott- 
tederacy,  deserve  deliberate  attendon  and  reflection.  This  topic  has 
been  heretofore  aUuded  to  in  this  report,  but  it  is  deemed  proper  ta 
publish  the  fuller  stadsdcal  data  in  relation  to  cotUxi  affi>rded  by  this 
paper,  compiled  from  the  best  authoridos.  The  influence  of  the  inter- 
ests of  that  region,  and  of  the  commercial  and  navi^ring  interests  of 
other  sections,  based  upon  and  conpiected  with  it,  is,  in  the  conduct  of 
the  government  of  this  country,  cooducive  to  the  preservadon  of  peace 
with  other  nadons,  and  especially  with  those  nadons  that  afiord  profit- 
able markets  for  that  product.  The  restraints  imposed  by  self-interest 
upon  those  foreign  governments  which  must  look  to  such  products  as 
the  means  for  employment  of  several  mUlions  of  manufacturing  labor- 
ers, and  hundreds  of  millions  of  capital,  and  as  the  basis  of  their  com* 
mercial  prosperity,  from  heedlessly  engaging  in  disputes,  or  coming 
into  collision  with  us,  are  much  more  powerfiJ  and  efl!ecdve  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  amity  than  treaty  stipulations,  however  formally  and  sol- 
emnly concluded. 

The  treasury  tables  show  the  value  of  all  our  domestic  exports 
to  foreign  countries,  for  the  last  ten  years,  to  be  about  $1,258,832,000; 
the  annual  average  value  to  be  about  $125,683,000.  Of  these  the 
south  and  southwestern  States  (being  the  region  before  mentioned  as 
the  **  Cotton  Zone")  have,  in  the  same  period,  exported  upwards  of 
$651,767,000  worth  oi  cation^  being  an  average  amount  of  $66,176,700 
in  each  year ;  and  it  is  esdmated  that  upwards  ol*  $40,000,000  is  now 
annually  used  for  home  consumption,  and  for  manu&cture  in  the  United 
States  for  exportadon.  The  aggregate  amount  exported  in  1849  and 
1861,  of  the  crops  of  cotton  of  1848  and  1850,  exceeded  two  thousand 
millions  of  pounds;  and  the  avails  of  the  exports  of  the  crop  of  1860 
amounted,  alone,  to  $1 12,315,317.  The  same  tables  show  the  pnxlac- 
don,  exportadon,  and  home  consumpdon  of  rice,  and  oth^  products  of 
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the  regioa  referred  to.  The  upper  Mississlppii  or  western  Stales,  export 
to  foreign  countries  chiefly  breaostufis,  provisions,  and  the  like.  The  an- 
nual average  of  the  last  exports  specified  for  the  last  ten  years,  from  all  the 
States,  is  less  than  $27,000,000.  Most  of  all  these  varied  products  are 
garried  to  foreign  countries  by  American  vessels,  owned  in  the  middle 
mui  eastern  States,  and  manned  by  American  seamen  from  the  same 
section.  The  return  cargoes,  purcnased  with  the  proceeds  of  such  pro* 
ducts,  are  chiefly  obtained  through  the  agency  of^  the  intelligent  mer^ 
chants  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  who  thus  protect  the  agriculturist  from 
the  uiiyust  exactions  of  a  foreign  trader,  unrestrained  by  a  responsibility 
that  can  be  enforced  by  our  judicial  tribunals,  and  without  the  stimu- 
lants to  fair  dealing  springing  from  the  ties  of  interest  and  feeling  ere* 
iMied  by  national  brotherhood. 

How  cheering  is  the  confidence  these  things  inspire  in  every  truly 
American  heart,  that  the  bands  of  union  between  the  United  States 
pannot  be  rent  asunder  by  the  efibrts  of  foreign  foes.  They  show  that 
the  infinite  and  varied  resources  of  these  States  render  them  independ- 
ent of,  and  impregnable  to,  any  eflfbrts  from  abroad  to  injure  our  com- 
joaercial  or  other  industrial  pursuits,  by  illiberal  exactions,,  impositionsi 
restrictions,  or  prohibitions.  They  show  that  we  have  within  ourselves 
the  means  and  ability  to  meet  and  counteract  any  and  all  illiberality ; 
and  they  also  show  xhaX  the  preservation  of  our  mutual  interests,  and 
the  prosperity  of  our  common  country,  depend,  under  I^i  evidence,  upon 
ourselves  alone ;  and  that  the  cultivation  of  fi-atemal  feelings  and  good 
will,  the  strict  and  faithful  observance  of  the  stipulations  of  our  consti- 
tutional compact,  and  the  never-ceasing  inculcation  and  rigid  observ- 
ance of  just  and  liberal  principles  and  rules  of  conduct  towards  each 
other  in  all  thingSi  is  the  high  and  solemn  duty  of  every  American 
citizen. 

The  amount  contributed  by  those  States  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  justifies  me  in  calling  attention  to  the  following  letter  from  the 
assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  W.  L.  Hodge,  Esq. : 

Washington,  1862. 

My  Db A&  Sib  :  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  probable  annual 
value  of  the  trade  of  the  American  ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  I  do 
not  exactly  understand  whether  you  mean  to  confine  it  merely  to 
the  value  of  the  merchandise  which  arrives  at  and  leaves  those  port9, 
or  to  include  likewise  the  value  of  the  shipping  emploved  in  the  trans- 
portation of  that  merchandise.  In  connexion  with  the  question  of  a 
sbipcanal  throu^  Florida,  the  Senate,  iu  the  late  session  of  Congress, 
requested  information  fi'om  the  Treasury  Department  as  to  the  probable 
value  of  the  property  which  annually  passed  round  Cape  Florida,  which 
ihe  department,  in  its  answer  to  the  resolution,  estimated  at  two  hun- 
dved  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  This  estimate  seems  large,  and  was 
geneisaily  so  considered  at  the  time,  but  I  am,  on  further  reflection, 
BOW.  convinced  that  it  was  an  tinder  instead  of  an  over  estimate,  and  I 
will  give  you  the  data  on  which  this  opinion  is  founded. 

The  great  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  true  value  of  the  Gulf  trade,  is 
the  impoasibility  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  coasting  trade  from  the 
Atlantic  poct«i  9B  qq  ^record  is  furnished  to  the  custom-house  of  even 
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the  kind  of  goods  shipped  coastwise ;  and,  of  coof se«  tiothiiig  even  ap*' 
proaching  to  the  correct  value  can  be  ascertained  from  the  outward 
manifests.    Perhaps  the  most  vahiaUe  cargoes  shipped  in  American 

?3rts  are  those  by  the  packet-ships  to  New  Orleans,  warn  Boston,  New 
ork,  and  Philadelphia,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  single  cargoes 
are  not  unfrequently  worth  one  million  of  dollars,  and  that  half  a  wiU 
lion  is  a  very  common  value  for  them.  Some  four  years  since^  one  of 
these  Boston  packets — a  vessel  of  1,000  tons— *was  missing,  and  con- 
siderable anxiety  was  felt  for  her  safety,  and  from  the  inquiries  made 
as  to  the  amount  of  insurance  effected  on  her  cargo,  and  the  ascertained 
value  of  some  of  the  heaviest  invoices  by  her,  it  was  pretty  well  ascer- 
tained that  her  cargo  was  worth  $700,000.  When  it  is  recollected  that 
the  entire  supplies  of  .the  States  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  and  a  large 
portion  of  those  for  the  States  higher  up  that  river  and  its  tributaries,  are 
received  through  that  city,  the  magnitude  of  them  may  to  some  extent  be 
appreciated.  Tne  value  of  goods  arriving  at  New  Orleans  from  the  Amer- 
ican Atlantic  ports,  I  should  think  would,  at  a  low  estimate,  be  at  least 
fifty  millions  of  dollars ;  but,  in  order  to  be  perfectly  on  the  safe  side  in 
this  respect,  I  will  estimate  at  that  sum  all  the  supplies  thus  received  at 
all  the  uulf  ports,  including  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  JPensacola,  St.  Marks, 
Appalachicola,  and  all  the  ports  of  Texas. 

The  value  of  foreign  importations  at  New  Orleans  is  about  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars,  and  for  the  other  ports  of  the  Gulf  not  less  than  five 
millions  more. 

Very  correct  statistical  details  are  kept  at  New  Orleans  of  all  the  re- 
ceipts of  produce  from  the  interior,  with  thequantity  of  each ;  and  an 
annual  statement  is  published,  with  the  estimated  value,  based  upon  the 
current  prices  of  the  year,  approximating,  probably,  as  near,  or  more 
near  to  the  true  value  than  such  statements  usually  do.  These  state-: 
ments  show  that  the  value  of  this  produce  annually  received  at  New 
Orleans  from  the  interior  ranges  from  ninety  to  ninety-five  millions  of 
dollars ;  and  allowing  ten  millions  for  the  local  consumption,  it  wotdrf 
leave  eighty  to  eighty-five  millions  of  dollars  as  the  annual  value  of 
the  export  trade  ot  New  Orleans. 

Mobile  exports  little  but  cotton,  and  the  average  receipt  of  which, 
there,  is  about  600,000  bales,  worth  at  present  prices  about  $23,000,000« 
The  exports,  including  cotton  from  the  ports  of  Florida,  and  those  from 
Texas,  may,  in  the  aggregate,  be  safely  placed  at  ten  millions  more, 
showing  a  total  of  exports  from  the  American  ports  on  the  Gulf  of 
about  $115,000,000. 

Upon  the  above  data,  then,  the  statement  of  the  merchandise  entering 
and  leaving  the  American  ports  of  the  Gulf  will  be  as  follows: 

Foreign  imports $90|000,000 

Coastwise  imports 50,000,000 

Exports 116,000,000 

Making  a  total  of 186,0(MM00 

as  the  aggregate  value  of  the  merchandise  shipped  and  receivea  at 
those  ports. 
I  have  not  at  handi '  for  reference,  the  record  of  shifting  anivii^ 
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fiom  the  ocean  at  Jfew  Orleans  annually,  but  it  exceeds  600,000  tons, 
and  at  all  the  other  ports  of  the  Oulf  it  would  probably  be  300,000  tons 
more^  making  an  aggregate  of  900,000  tons,  which,  'at  the  value  of 
$76  per  ton,  would  be  $67,600,000 ;  and  as  these  vessels  make  the 
voyage  in  and  out^  the  entire  value  of  the  tannage  which  annually  passes 
Cape  Florida  would  be  $136,000,000;  which,  added  to  the  prece- 
ding amount  of  merchandise,  would  make  a  grand  aggregate  of 
$3^,000,000  of  property  which  annually  passes  to  ana  from  the 
American  ports  of  me  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Although  this  estimate  is 
made  up  in  round  sums,  without  going  very  particularly  into  detail^  I 
have  no  doubt  it  is  considerably  below  the  real  amount. 

The  value  of  the  exporu  from  the  ports  of  the  Gulf  could,  with  a 
little  care  and  attention,  be  very  correctly  ascertained,  for  they  princi- 
pally consist  of  articles  of  domestic  produce,  such  as  cotton,  sugar, 
molasses,  flour,  lard,  bacon,  &c.,  &c.,  the  quantities  of  which  can 
always  be  ascertained  from  the  outward  manifests ;  and  the  prices  are 
a  matter  of  record,  from  day  to  day,  throughout  the  year,  in  the  daily 
publications  of  the  public  journals  and  price  currents.  The  cus- 
tom-house records,  of  course,  exhibit  the  value  of  foreign  importations ; 
and  the  only  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  correct  value  of  the  trade  of 
the  Gulf  would  be  in  the  coastwise  shipments  from  the  Atlantic  port^. 
Nor  do  I  see  how  this  can  be  correctly  ascertained,  and  it  will  have 
to  remain  as  a  matter  of  conjecture,  though,  in  placing  it,  as  I  have  done 
in  this  communication,  at  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  I  feel  well  assured  it 
is  considerably  below  the  actual  value. 

I  regret  extremely,  that  under  the  heavy  pressure  of  official  duties, 
particularly  at  this  time,  I  cannot  devote  more  time  to  the  subject  of 
your  inquiry,  and  am  obliged  to  give  you  such  a  hastily-prepared  and 
crude  commanication. 

Very  truly  and  sincerely, 

WM.  L.  HODGE. 

IsRAXL  DbWolpb  Andbbws,  Esq. 


There  cannot  be  any  surprise  that  the  attention  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularly the  commercial  portion,  has  within  a  few  years  been  directed 
in  a  special  manner  to  the  value  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  commerce 
flowing  through  the  Straits  of  Florida  and  Gulf  of  Mexica  That  atten- 
tion wiU  now  annually  increase,  for  obvious  causes ;  and,  therefore,  no 
apology  is  deemed  necessary  for  the  prominent  position  ^hat  subject, 
in  connexion  with  the  State  of  Florida,  occupies  in  this  port  of  the 
report,  to  which  particular  attention  is  requested. 
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Letter  from  the  Hon.  E.  Carrington  Caiell. 

CiTv  OF  Washinoto^, 
House  of  RepresentativeBf  Atigust  29,  1852. 

Dear  Sir;  I  cheerfiiUy  comply  with  the  request  in  your  favor  ot' the 
10th  inst.,  to  furnish  you  memoranda  of  the  works  of  internal  improTe- 
ment,  and  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  heretofore  under- 
taken in  Florida,  anci  which  it  is  anticipated  are  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  general  government,  or  by  the  State,  or  associations  in  it;  and  like- 
wise as  to  the  general  resources  of  the  State.  You  can  use  these  notes 
in  any  manner  you  please  in  your  forthcoming  report  to  the  Treasury. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  State  of  the  confederacy  that  can  be  more 
benefited  by  the  construction  of  jinlicious  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment, and  by  the  improvement  of  its  harbors,  than  Florida.  Thirly-one 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  provinces  of  East  and  West  Florida  were 
taken  possession  of  by  the  United  States,  under  the  treaty  of  cessioa 
concluded  in  1819.  No  works  of  internal  improvement,  except  the 
"King's  road,"  in  East  Florida,  and  a  short  and  small  canal  (never 
completed)  near  Lake  Okechobe,  and  De  Brahme*8  surveys,  in  1765, 
&c.,  were  commenced  by  the  British  or  Spanish  governments  whil>t 
the  provinces  were  under  the  control  of  either  of  those  powers;  and 
•since  their  transfer  to  the  United  States,  various  circumslances  have 
combined  to  retard  the  development  of  their  valuable  commercial,  ag- 
.  ricultural,  and  other  resources. 

The  fortifications  then  near  Pensacola.  that  at  St.  Marks,  the  fi>rt  at 
St.  Augustine,  and  an  old  defence  called  Fort  George,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  St.  Johns,  were  all  the  military  defences  worth  mentioning 
existing  in  the  provinces  at  the  cession.  The  United  States  have  since 
established  a  navy-yard  and  works  for  the  repair  of  vessels  of  war, 
and  erected  other  forts,  and  built  a  naval  and  marine  hospital  near  Pen- 
sacola; are  building  fortifications  at  the  Tortugas,  and  at  Key  West, 
and  near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Mary's  river,  and  have  placed  the  fort  at 
St.  Augustine  in  good  condition;  but  no  other  part  of  the  extensive  and 
exposed  gulf  and  seacoast  of  the  State  is  in  any  degree  fortified;  nor 
are  there  proper  preparations  made  for  the  construction,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, of  such  defences.  The  entire  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast  of  the 
XJnited  States,  fi^om  Passamaquoddy  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  is  about  3,500 
miles,  and  of  this  extent  the  coast  and  reefs  of  Florida,  fi"om  St-  Mary's, 
around  the  Tortugas,  to  the  Perdido,  comprise  upwards  of  1,200  miles, 
extending  over  8^  of  latitude  and  7^^  of  longitude ;  being  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  whole  coast. 

Within  a  few  years  past,  our  *^ coast  survey*^  has  been  commenced, 
but  wiih  meagre  and  inadequate  appropriations,  not  at  all  in  just  pro- 
portion either  to  the  necessities  of  the  work,  or  to  the  amounts  yielded 
for  such  surveys  in  other  sections  less  impoitant  to  the  whole  countr}'. 
No  canal  or  railroad  has  been  constructed  by  the  federal  government  in 
Florida,  but  the  expenditure  of  a  few  thousands  of  doBars  (whilst  Flor- 
ida was  a  Territory)  for  the  removal  of  obstructions  in  some  of  the 
Tivers  and  harbors,  and  for  two  or  three  partial  survq^  of  important 
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routes  of  a  national  character^  has  given  rise  to  allegations  that  profuse 
grants  have  been  made  for  her  benefit.  She  has,  too,  been  unjustly  re- 
proached as  being  the  cause  of  the  immense  expenditures  so  profitlessly 
made  in  the  Seminole  war;  and  by  some  she  is  held  responsible  for  all 
the  folly,  waste,  extravae^ance,  impositions,  peculations,  and  frauds 
committed  io  that  war  by  the  employees  of  the  federal  government,  though 
not  citizens  of  the  State.  A  similar  clixss  have  had  the  infamous  au- 
dacity to  impute  to  her  people  the  purposed  origination  of  the  war,  and 
a  desire  fcr  its  protraction,  as  a  source  of  pecuniary  gain.  A  devastated 
frontier  of  several  hundred  miles,  and  the  butchery  by  the  savages  of 
hundreds  of  men,  womeni  and  children,  throughout  the  State,  and  the 
utter  ruin  brought  upon  many  of  her  citizens  by  that  war,  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  prove  the  falsity  of  this  accusation.  Those  who  have  prop- 
agated or  countenanced  such  unscrupulous  slanders  against  the  people 
of  Florida  have  not,  when  challenged,  exposed  a  single  case  in  which 
any  citizen  of  the  State  bus  obtained  payment  of  any  demand  against 
the  United  States,  founded  on  fraud;  and  the  public  records  of  Con- 
gress and  of  the  federal  departments  will  verily  the  declaration  that 
scores  of  Floridians  have  been  refused  payment  of  just  claims,  or  post- 
poned on  the  most  fii-ivolous  pretexts  and  discreditable  suspicions. 

If  attempts  have  been  maae  in  any  instance,  by  individuals  claiming 
to  belong  to  Florida^  to  obtain  from  the  federal  treasury  claims  not 
founded  in  strict  justice,  such  dishonorable  exceptions  do  not  excuse 
wholesale  imputations  against  the  citizens  of  the  State  generally,  nor 
justify  the  excitement  of  prejudices  against  them,  and  the  withliolding 
payment  of  just  demands. 

Both  of  the  provinces,  when  acquired  by  the  United  States,  (excepting 
only  a  small  portion  of  country  around  the  city  of  Pensacola,  at  the  western 
extremity,  and  the  region  contiguous  to  the  city  of  St.  Augustine,  and 
to  the  lower  part  of  me  river  St.  John's,  in  East  Florida,)  were  in  the 
possession  of^  warlike  and  hostile  bands  of  savages.  The  territories, 
when  ceded,  were  covered  with  British  and  Spanish  titles  to  lands, 
some  for  tracts  of  several  thousands  of  acres.  Tne  "Forbes  grant" — 
extending  fiom  the  St.  Marks  to  the  west  side  of  the  Apalachicola 
river,  and  including  also  the  site  of  the  city  of  Apalachicola,  and  several 
thousands  of  acres  contiguous  thereto,  further  west,  and  the  adjacent 
islands  of  St.  George  and  St.  Vincent,  and  Dog  island,  and  reaching 
upwards  of  sixty  miles  from  the  coast  into  the  interior— covered  an  area 
of  upwards  of  one  milli(m  two  hundred  thousand  acres.  Most  of  the 
lands  which  had  not  been  previously  granted  were  included  in  the  con- 
cessions by  the  King  of  Spain  to  the  Duke  of  Alagon,  the  Chevalier 
De  Vargas,  and  the  Count  of  Punon  Elostros,  clandestinely  made  whilst 
the  treaty^  of  cession  was  being  negotiated,  and  which,  though  annulled 
by  a  codUcil  to  the  treatyi  are  still  claimed  by  the  grantees,  and  those 
to  whom  the  grants  have  been  assigned,  to  be  valid  and  in  force.  A 
decision  has  recendy  been  given  by  the  United  States  court  in  Flmida, 
in  a  suit  brought  upon  the  Alagon  or  "  Hackley  grant,"  against  its 
validity.  The  procrastination  since  1S21  of  the  definitive  ascertain- 
ment and  confirmation  or  rejection,  of  alleged  Spanish  titles,  has  been 
a  serious  evil  to  the  State,  aiid  aided  to  retard  its  setdement  and  progress. 

The  removal  of  many  of  the  Indians  from  the  upper  anu  middle 
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sections  to  below  28^  (N.  L.)  on  the  peninsula,  was  efiected  aKom 
1825,  under  the  treaty  made  with  the  chiefs  at  Camp  Moultrie  in 
1823.  Though  this  measure  opened  a  large  portion  ox  the  country 
to  settlement,  and  when  adopted  was  generally  commended,  expe- 
rience has  proved  that  it  was  injudicious  policy.  It  has  been  the 
prolific  cause  of  subsequent  troubles,  and  of  great  sacrifice  of  life  and 

Eroperty  by  the  people  of  Florida,  and  of  immense  expenditures 
y  the  federal  government;  the  responsibility  for  which,  as  before 
stated,  has  been  most  unjustly  attnouted  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
State.  The  measure  referred  to  has  put  back  the  State  at  least  a  fifih 
of  a  century.  Four  large  bands  or  towns  of  Indians,  located  on  the 
Apalachicola,  remained  there  till  1834»  when  they  were  removed  peace* 
ably,  in  conformity  with  treaty  stipulations,  to  the  Indian  territory  west 
of  the  Arkansas.  In  1835  the  Seminoles,  Miccossukies,  and  other  tribes, 
(cancerUraiedf  as  above  stated,  near  the  fiistnesses  of  the  peninsula,)  in 
resistance  to  the  enforcement  of  treaties  stipulating  fox  their  emi^ation 
west  of  the  Arkansas,  commenced  predatory  hostilities  that  soon  npened 
into  open  war,  which  lasted  fix  seven  years,  and  was  attended  with  but 
limited  and  partially  creditable  success  to  the  federal  government,  or  to 
its  officers,  either  in  arms  or  in  diplomacy.  The  best  measure  adopted 
by  the  United  States  during  the  war  was  the  "armed  occupation"  act 
of  1842;  though  the  policy  pursued  by  the  federal  government,  in  the 
execution  of  the  law,  until  the  act  of  July  1,  1848,  was  passed,  de- 
creased its  benefits.  The  contest  was  abandoned  by  the  United  States 
in  1842,  an  ^^ arrangement^^  with  the  yet  unsubdued  Indians  then  being 
made  (similar  to  two  others  after  1835,  which  they  had  violated)  by 
the  general  officer  commanding  the  United  States  regular  forces  in 
Florida ;  and  which  last  "  arrangement,"  in  disregard  of  the  precioma 
treaties^  stipulated  that  those  Indians,  headed  by  the  chiefs  Arpiarka  and 
Bowlegs,  might  remain  on  the  peninsula.  Their  whole  number,  it  is 
estimated,  cannot  exceed  eight  hundred,  and  they  are  on  paper  restricted 
to  prescribed  limits,  embracing  many  hundreds  of  square  miles  in  area. 
Since  that  ''  arrangement,"  repeated  disturbances,  attended  by  bloo4* 
shed  and  the  destruction  of  property,  have  occurred,  owing,  it  is  allied 
by  the  citizens,  to  the  depredations  of  the  Indians  outside  of  the  country 
reserved  for  them ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted  by  those  inimical 
to  the  people  of  Florida  to  be  occasioned  by  the  encroachments  of  the 
frontier  population  upon  the  Indian  reservation.  The  oJOficers  of  the 
federal  government  have  not  restrained  the  Indians  to  the  limits  of  the 
*'  reservation;^^  and  while  this  duty  is  neglected,  collisions  and  confficts  be- 
tween the  savages  and  the  settlers  near  to  the  lines  are  inevitable.  Means 
are  now  being  adopted  to  efiect  the  removal  of  the  few  hundred  war- 
riors and  women  and  children  yet  remaining  (and  it  is  said  in  a  state 
of  destitution,)  on  the  lower  end  of  the  pemnsula,  and  which  eflforts  it 
is  hoped  may  be  successful ;  but  if  they  fail,  prompt  and  efficient 
measures  will  certainly  be  taken  by  the  State  government  to  abate  this 
evil,  so  blighting  to  tlie  prosperity  of  Florida. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  in  the  history  of  the  provinces  of  Florida,  tbat 
since  their  first  discovery  by  the  Spaniards,  nearly  three  centuries  and 
a  half  ago,  they  have  never  enjoyed  twenty  successive  years  of  peace 
and  tranquillity,  undisturbed  by  domestic  warlike  conflicts  or  ibre^ 
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ho?t3e  invasion.  They  have  changed  owners  and  masters  several 
times.  The  late  disturbances  with  the  Seminoles  brought  destruction 
and  ruin  upon  many  Floridians,  and  the  insecurity  to  life  and  property 
since  1835  not  only  deterred  emigration  to  Florida,  but  hundreds  of 
worthy  and  valuable  citizens  ab«nhdoned  their  plantations,  and,  with  their 
bmilies,  went  to  other  southern  States,  where  they  would  not  be  daily 
liable  to  massacre  and  devastation,  owing  to  the  neglect,  by  the  federal 
government,  of  the  duty  of  protection. 

The  creation  by  the  territorial  legislature  of  some  ten  or  a  dozen 
banks,  to  three  of  which  were  given  territorial  bonds  or  guaranties  to 
raise  their  capital,  and  the  failure  of  aH  these  corporations  prior  to  or 
in  1837,  the  inability  of  any  of  them  to  retrieve  tneir  credit,  and  the 
liability  imputed  by  the  foreign  holders  of  the  "faith  bonds"  and  "guar- 
anties" to  the  State  of  Florida,  since  organized,  for  several  millions  of 
dollars,  have  been  a  serious  drawback  to  the  settlement  and  growth  of 
the  State.  The  State  constitution  expressly  inhibits  the  State  legisla- 
tnre  from  levying  any  tax  for  the  redemption  of  these  imputed  obliga- 
tions; those  who  effected  the  adoption  of  such  restriction  contendmg 
that  the  people  of  the  State  are  not  justly  responsible  for  the  improvi- 
dent acts,  allowed  by  Congress,  of  the  territorial  authorities,  who,  they 
insist,  were  the  creatures  solely  of  federal  legislation  and  federal  execu- 
tive power,  and  also  that  the  bonds  were  purchased  by  the  holders  in 
disregard  of  the  conditions  of  the  acts  of  incorporation,  and  with  full 
knowledge  of  all  the  facts.  Some  contend,  aiso,  that  the  territorial 
banks  were  created  without  any  competent  legal  power  in  the  territo- 
rial legislative  council  therefor. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  first,  and  the  subsequent  acquisition  of 
California,  and  the  discovery  of  gold  there,  also  diverted  emigration 
from  Florida  to  those  States. 

These  events  have  greatly  retarded  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
State;  and  the  present  backward  condition  of  her  internal  improve- 
ments should  not  be  mentioned  without  also  adverting,  at  the  same 
time,  to  them  as  her  apologies.  Her  people  are  as  public-spirited  and 
as  enterprising  as  those  of  any  other  section,  but  their  energies  have 
been  stifled  by  the  series  of  untoward  circumstances  alluded  to.  Blessed 
with  a  genial  climate  and  a  fruitful  soil,  and  advantages  for  improve- 
ment, with  facili^  and  cheapness  unsurpassed  by  any  country,  it  is 
believed  Florida  is  destined,  in  time,  to  become  a  populous  and  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  prosperous  States  of  the  Union. 

The  severe  restrictions  imposed  in  1832  and  1834  upon  our  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico  trade  are  ably  and  fully  exposed  by  Senator  Mallory 
in  his  recent  pamphlet  on  that  subject.  They  are  a  serious  grievance 
to  the  State.  But  for  those  restrictions,  we  should  sell  annually  to 
those  islands  many  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  agricultural  products, 
stock,  &c.  The  restrictions  should  be  forthwith  abrogated,  if  the 
commercial  and  agricultural  interests  of  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  southern 
States  are  entitled  to  any  consideration ;  and,  indeed,  the  dictates  of 
Bound  policy  and  equal  justice  to  every  section  of  the  Union  impera- 
tively demand  the  repeal  of  those  laws. 

It  is  proper,  also,  to  state  here  that  the  failure  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  fulfil  in  £:ood  faith  its  oblifiration  to  indemnify  Spanish  in- 
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habitants  for  the  epoliations  of  1812,  1813,  1814,  and  1818,  vrheu  the 
provinces  (then  belonging  to  8pain)  were  invaded  bv  the  troops  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  withholding  of  potection  to  the  citizens  of  Flor- 
ida during  the  protracted  Indian  hostilities  which  commenced  in  1835 ; 
and  the  refusal  to  indemnify  the  many  hundreds  of  citizens  whose  prop* 
erty  was  devastated  by  the  savages,  owing  to  the  flagrant  neglect  of 
the  federal  eovernment  to  fulfil  its  duty  of  afibrding  proper  protection 
to  them;  and,  likewise,  the  refusal  to  pay  others  their  Just  dues  for  sup- 
plies furnished  to  troops  in  ser^dce,  and  for  services  rendered  the  fed- 
eral government — are  all  matters  that  have  been  severely  fek  in  Florida, 
and  have  all  materially  retarded  its  prosperity. 

The  only  railroad  in  Florida  now  in  operation  is  the  Tallahassee 
and  St.  Marks  road.  It  was  built  about  1834,  by  an  incorporated  com- 
pany. It  now  runs  from  Tallahassee  to  the  seaport  at  tne  siie  of  the 
ancient  Spanish  fortress  of  St.  Marks,  at  the  junction  of  the  St.  Marks 
and  Wakulla  rivers,  a  distance  of  about  23  miles,  and  is  in  good  con- 
dition, Between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  and  large 
amounts  of  other  produce  and  of  merchandise,  are  annually  trans- 
ported over  this  road.  It  originally  crossed  the  St  Marks  river,  and 
run  to  a  point  on  the  bay  of  St.  Marks,  or  Apalache,  a  short  dis- 
tance below  its  present  terminus,  where  a  flourishing  village  soon 
sprang  up,  but  which  was  in  1843  totally  demolished  by  an  un- 
precedented hurricane  and  flood  from  the  gulf,  by  whieh  many  lives 
were  lost.  This  railroad  is  now  owned  chiefly  by  General  CalL  The 
cost  of  construction,  of  rebuilding  it,  and  of  repairs,  has  probably  been 
$250,000  ;  but  it  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  good  investment.  If  it 
is  intersected  by  the  contemplated  great  Central  road,  hereafter  spoken 
of,  it  will  increase  in  value.  The  Geor^a  "  Brunswick  Company," 
hereafter  alluded  to,  it  is  understood,  desire  to  connect  with  this  road  ; 
and  projects  have  been  in  contemplation  to  extend  the  Tallahassee  road 
to  Thomasville,  Georgia,  and  to  otner  points  in  Georgia,  without  reference 
to  the  Brunswick  Company.    Such  extension  will  add  to  its  importance. 

Plank  roads  are  being  projected  at  several  detached  points  in  Flor- 
ida, for  short  distances,  and  one  several  miles  in  length  is  now  in  course 
of  construction  from  New  Port  (a  rival  town  to  St.  Marks,  situate  a 
few  miles  above  it,  on  the  St.  Marks  river)  to  the  Georgia  line. 

A  small  private  railroad  was  constructed  a  few  years  ago,  leading 
to  Forsyth  &  Simpson's  extensive  manufectories  and  mills,  near  Bag- 
dad, on  Black  Water  river.  West  Florida  \  but  it  became  useless, 
and  h£is  been  taken  up. 

In  1835,  a  company  was  incorporated  to  build  a  canal  or  railroad  to 
connect  the  Apalajchicola  river  (through  Lake  Wimico)  with  St.  Jo- 
seph bay ;  at  which  it  was  intended  to  establish  a  shipping  port  for  the 
produce  brought  down  the  Chattahoochie,  and  Flint,  and  Apalachicola 
rivers,  and  firom  the  surrounding  country,  and  for  receiving  and  for- 
warding merchandise  to  the  interior,  and  as  a  rival  to  the  city  of  Apa- 
lachicola. A  road  about  nine  miles  long  was  put  in  operation,  but,  in 
consequence  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  passage  of  large  steam- 
boats through  the  shoal  waters  of  the  laJke,  it  was  abandoned  in  1839; 
and  another  road  running  from  St.  Joseph,  north,  about  thirty  njiles  to 
ola,  a  village  established  on  the  west  side  of  the  Apalachicolai  a  mile 
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abdve  the  Chipola  river,  was  constructed  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of 
$300,000.  A  bridge  of  superior  construction,  several  hundred  yards  in 
length,  was  thrown  across  the  Chipola,  and  the  railroad  continued  upon 
it.  A  town  was  soon  built,  at  the  southern  terminus,  on  the  bay  of  St. 
Joseph,  which  bay  has  an  excellent  harbor,  easily  accessible  to  mer- 
chant vessels  of  the  first  class  usually  employed  in  southern  trade.  In 
1841,  the  railroad,  in  consequence  of  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the 
company,  occasioned  by  its  immense  expenditures,  was  abandoned, 
and  soon  after,  the  rails  were  taken  up  ana  sold  to  a  railroad  company 
in  Georgia.  Many  persons  contend  that  the  site  has  superior  advan- 
tages, and  that  with  judicious  management  it  would  have  succeeded,  and 
that  it  may  be  resuscitated  at  some  future  period  under  favorable  aus- 
pices. The  proper  and  judicious  improvement  of  the  harbor  of  Apala- 
chicola  would,  of  course,  prevent  this,  and  especially  if  the  inland 
communication  along  the  coast  (hereafter  mentioned)  from  South  Cape 
to  the  Mississippi  is  undertaken.  Apalachicola  now  ships  to  foreign 
ports  and  coastwise  upwards  of  $6,000,000  worth  of  cotton  and  other 
produce  annually ;  ana  receives  a  corresponding  amount  of  merchandise 
lor  transportation  into  the  interior ;  and  has,  besides,  considerable  trade. 

Some  miles  of  the  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Georgia  railroad,  near 
Pensacola,  were  graded  as  hereinafter  stated  several  years  ago;  but 
that  work  has  been  suspended  for  the  present. 

Excepting  some  local  improvements  at  the  city  of  St.  Augustine, 
made  by  the  federal  government,  and  which  were  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  its  property  there,  the  foregoing,  it  is  believed,  comprise 
all  the  works  of  the  character  you  inquire  of  heretofore  constructed  or 
partially  constructed  in  Florida, 

Florida  has  several  capacious  and  secure  habors,  and  of  easy  en- 
trance. No  less  than  twenty-six  important  rivers — ^the  Perdido,  the 
Escambia,  the  Black  Water,  and  Yellow  rivers,  (through  St.  Mary  de 
Galvez  bay,)  the  Choctawhatchie,  the  Apalachicola,  (mto  which  flow 
the  Chattahoochie  and  the  Flint,)  the  Ockolockony,  the  St.  Marks,  and 
Wakulla,  (through  St  Marks  or  Apalache  bay,)  the  Wacissa  and  Os- 
cilla,  the  Suwanee  or  Little  St.  John's,  and  its  tributaries,  the  Withla- 
coocy,  and  Alapahau,  and  Santafiei,  the  Weethlockochee  or  Amixura, 
the  Hillsborough,  the  Nokoshotee  or  Manatee,  the  Talachopko,  or  Peas 
creek,  the  Caloosahatche,  the  Otsego,  the  two  Caximbas,  the  Galivans 
river,  Harney's  river  and  Shark  river;  besides  other  streams  of  lesser 
note — flow  from  or  through  the  State  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  five 
first-named  rivers  extend  into  the  State  of  Alabama.  They  already 
bear  upon  their  waters  to  the  Florida  Gulf  shipping  ports  valuabfe 
products,  which  could  be  greatly  increased  by  comparatively  trifling 
artificial  "  internal  improvements,"  and  the  value  of  the  public  and 
private  lands  in  Alabama,  contiguous  to  them,  much  enhemced.  The 
Chattahoochie  river  is  the  boundary  between  Alabama  and  Georgia,  and 
is  navigable  for  steamboats  for  upwards  of  160  miles  northward  from 
its  junction  with  the  Flint,  where  they  form  the  Apalachicola.  The 
Flint  extends  upwards  of  100  miles,  into  one  of  the  most  productive 
sections  of  Georgia.  The  Ockolockony,  the  Oscilla,  the  Suwanee  and 
the  two  first-named  of  its  tributaries,  all  extend  into  Georgia ;  and  if 
all  of  them  are  not  susceptible,  by  artificial  improvement,  of  being 
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made  navigable  for  steamboats  of  a  large  class,  -they  ean  be  made  e^al 
to  most  of  the  ordinary  canals  in  operaticHi  in  the  middle  States,  to 
"within  a  few  miles  of  their  respective  sources,  in  afibrding  facilities  for 
the  transportation  of  produce  to  the  coast,  and  of  merchandise  into  the 
interior.  Every  one  of  the  rivers  named,  not  only  at  their  respective 
outlets  to  the  gulf,  but  with  reference  to  their  navigation  in  the  interior, 
is  susceptible  of  artificial  improvement,  the  beneficial  eflfects  of  ^hich 
would  be  commensurate  to  the  expense  incurred.  The  country  at  large 
would  not  only  be  benefited  by  the  promotion  and  extension  of  the  ag* 
ricultural  and  commercial  interests  of  the  contiguous  region,  and  the 
development  of  new  sources  of  wealth  and  prosperity  that  the  improve* 
ments  suggested  would  cause,  but  the  facilities  for  cheap  and  ready 
defence  of  an  exten^ive  coast  frontier  (now  greatly  emosed  to  a  foreign 
maritime  enemy)  that  such  improvements  would  anbrd  vrould  be  of 
incalculable  national  advantage.  In  £ict,  the  federal  treasury,  as  to  most 
of  them,  would  be  more  than  reimbursed  for  all  outlays  (if  it  undertook 
the  works)  by  the  enhanced  value  of  the  public  lands  in  their  vicinity, 
and  their  consequent  increased  sales ;  and  if  undertaken  by  a  8tate 
or  States,  or  by  corporate  associations,  and  a  proper  portion  of  the  lands 
were  granted  in  aid  of  the  works,  the  United  States  would  be  r^nu- 
nerated  by  the  increased  value  of  the  portion  retained.  The  States  of 
Alabama  and  Georgia  are  directly  interested  in  the  improvements  re^ 
ferred  to  to  an  extent  quite  equal  to  the  interest  of  the  State  of  Flmda. 
Some  years  since,  the  legislature  of  the  last-named  State  directed  an 
examination  of  the  OckoTockony  river  with  a  view  to  its  improvement; 
and  it  has,  also,  at  difierent  times,  made  examinations  with  a  view  to 
the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Chattahoochie  and  Flint  rivers; 
and  it  has  expended  some  money  on  both.  Alabama  has  as  yet  done  but 
little  to  promote  the  interests  cj*  her  southeastern  counties  in  obtaining 
facilities  for  the  transportation  of  produce  to  the  gulf  through  Florida. 

It  is  believed  thattne  improvement  of  the  bays  and  harbors,  and  of 
tiieir  outlets,  to  the  gulf  or  sea,  can  be  rendered  easier,  less  expensive, 
and  more  substantial  and  permanent,  by  the  adoption  of  the  system  of 
closing  unnecessary  ddta  or  outlets ;  and,  instead  of  removing  bars  or 
deepening  channels  by  cxcamtion^  making  portions  of  them  positive 
and  immovable  obstructions ;  thereby  coiSning  the  waters  to  as  few 
channels  as  possible,  and  causing  them  to  force  and  deepen  those  chan- 
nels for  their  debouchement  to  the  sulf  or  sea.  Especially  on  the  wuthem 
Atlantic  coast,  and  in  the  gulf,  is  this  plan  deemed  to  be  toe  mosteligible* 

Several  different  examinations,  reconnoissances,  or  surveys  have 
been  made  of  some  of  these  rivers,  and  their  outlets,  and  reports  fur- 
nished as  to  their  susceptibility  of  advantageous  improvement;  which 
can  be  found  by  reference  to  the  public  documents,  of  which  a  list  is 
annexed  in  note  A. 

That  an  inland  water  communication  from  the  Missi8si{q>i  river  to 
South  CapCf  in  Middle  Florida,  could  be  obtained  for  steamboats  of  a 
medium  size,  and  coasting  crail,  was  many  years  ago  maintaiQed  by  high 
authority.  The  expense  necessary  to  obtain  such  inland  communicar 
tion,  by  canalling  between  the  nearly  continuous  line  of  bays  or  sounds 
running  parallel  with  the  gulf  coast  from  Souih  Cape  to  the  Mbaissippi, 
and  by  closing  the  mouths  of  one  or  two  streams,  and  stoj^ing  a  lew 
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shoal  inlets,  is  really  trifling  when  the  immense  advants^s  to  flow 
from  such  work  are  estimated.  But  I  will  not  dilate  on  this  undertaking. 
The  public  documents  enumerated  in  note  A  afl!brd  full  information  on 
the  subject,  and  demonstrate,  to  my  judgment,  the  entire  practicability 
of  eflfecting  results  especially  beneficial  to  the  western  States,  and  to 
Alabama  and  Florida,  and,  when  such  communication  is  extended 
across  the  peninsula  to  the  ocean,  important  to  the  Atlantic  States. 

On  the  Adantic  or  eastern  coast  of  Florida,  above  or  north  of  Cape 
Sabltf  there  are  several  important  streams,  which  could  also  be  improved 
by  widening,  straightening,  and  deepening,  and  by  removing  obstructions 
in  the  navigation,  at  comparatively  trifling  expense,  considering  the 
benefits  that  would  result  therefix)m  in  the  same  way  above  mentioned. 

The  sound  behind  the  tongue  of  land  terminating  at  Cape  Florida 
receives  the  Miami  river,  Little  river,  Arch  creek,  Rio  Ratones,  and 
Snake  creek,  and  extends  several  miles  north,  parallel  with  the  sea-shore. 
New  river  iulet,  Hillsborough  river  and  inlet,  Jupiter  inlet,  St.  Lucia  river 
and  inlet,  Halifax  river  and  inlet.  Mosquito  river  and  inlet,  MantanzaB 
river  and  inlet,  St.  Augustine  harbor.  North  river,  San  Pablo  creek,  St. 
John's  river,  Nassau  bay  and  river,  and  the  river  St  Mary's,  (the  latter 
being  the  boundary  between  Florida  and  Georgia,)  are  all  important 
poiuts  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  As  is  heretofore  stated,  in  respect  of  the 
gulf  coast  between  South  Cape,  in  Middle  Florida,  and  the  Mississippi, 
a  nearly  continuous  line  of  inland  '^sound  navigation,"  for  coasting  craft 
and  steamboats  of  the  medium  size,  drawing  six  or  seven  feet,  it  has 
been  wggested,  (and  with  great  plausibility ,\  may  be  effected  fix>m 
Cape  Florida  to  die  mouth  of  the  St.  Mary's  nver  by  closing  securely 
ana  permanendy  some  of  the  inlets  mentioned,  and  by  excavating  less 
than  thirty  miles  of  canal,  and  by  widening  and  deepening,  in  a  few 

E  laces,  the  natural  channels  of  the  interior  communications  now  existing ; 
eing  the  ^'sounds,"  and  also  the  ^^lakes"  and  rivers,  adjacent  to,  and  ex- 
tending, (with  but  trifling  interruption,)  along  the  entire  eastern  coast  of 
the  State,  and  running  parallel  with  the  sea-shore,  at  a  short  distance 
therefirom,  in  the  interior.  And  it  has  been  predicted  that,  after  such 
improvement,  the  natural  eftect  of  the  tides  from  the  sea,  through  the 
^^inlets"  remaining  open,  and  of  the  accumulation  of  the  waters  flowing 
into  the  sounds  firom  the  interior,  and  restrained  to  such  oudet  to  the  sea, 
and  the  currents  caused  thereby,  would  be,  not  only  to  increase  the  depth 
of  the  channels  of  the  sounds,  but  to  deepen  several  feet  and  keep  open 
the  entrances  fi-om  the  ocean  at  St.  Augusdne,  and  St.  John's,  and  to 
such  extent  as  always  to  admit  large  vessels  adapted  to  foreign  trade. 
The  endre  expense  of  such  improvements,  it  is  estimated,  would  not 
exceed  two  hundred  and  fifly  thousand  dollars.  But  if  it  should  be  three 
or  four  times  that  sum,  it  would  not  equal  the  value  of  the  benefits  re- 
sulung  in  a  national  point  of  view,  and  to  other  States  besides  Florida. 
Such  iniprovements  would  render  the  entire  coast  from  St.  Augus- 
tine to  Caipe  Florida  forever  impr^naMe  to  any  enemy,  and  even  ex- 
empt it  Grom  annoyance;  without  me  necessity  of  fortincadons,  except 
at  the  oudets  to  the  sea,  left  open,  and  dee{)ened,  as  suggested ;  and 
many  coasting  vessels  from  the  eastward,  going  southward,  might,  by 
such  inland  communication,  avoid  the  necessity  of  stemming  the  strong 
current  of  the  **gulf  stream;"  of  crossing  the  Bahama  banks;  and  also 
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the  other  hazaidous  experiment  of  hugging  Cape  Camaveral,  and  keep- 
ing close  to  the  Florida  coast,  in  trying  which  so  many  such  vessels 
bound  southward  are  wrecked.  The  documents  referred  to  in  note  A 
will  give  you  valuable  information  on  all  these  points. 

The  clearing  out  of  the  small  streams  emptying  into  the  sounds  at 
the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  connexion  of  the  sources 
of  those  streams  by  canals  with  the  interior  and  fresh  waters  of  the 
Pahhayoke  or  Everglades,  covering  an  area  of  at  least  eighty  by  thirty 
miles,  and  with  the  large  and  deep  fresh-water  lake  Okechobe,  further 
north,  and  with  the  interior  river  Kissimme,  running  into  said  lake 
from  Tohopekaliga  lake  and  other  lakes,  (the  waters  extending  ninety 
miles  north  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,)  would  not  only  reclaim  vast 
quantities  of  rich  sugar  lands,  now  submerged  by  the  overflow  of  the 
waters,  at  certain  seasons,  but  would  be  the  means  of  facile  interior 
communication,  and  also  between  every  part  of  the  interior  region  and 
the  seacoast,  and  afford  easy  and  cheap  transportation  for  all  the  pro- 
duce intended  for  exportation  to  foreign  pcnrts  or  shipment  coastwise. 
The  extensive  swamp  called  Halpatioke  would  become  dry  and  culti- 
vatable.  And  the  character  of  the  country  is  such,  that  the  cost  of 
such  improvement  would  not  be  great.  The  upper  soil  is  light  and 
easy  of  excavation;  the  substratum  of  clay  with  which  it  is  underlaid 
is  tenacious,  and  prevents  the  diflBculties  so  often  caused  by  caving  or 
sliding.  The  face  of  the  country  is  level,  and  no  material  obstrucuons 
arising  from  rocks  will  be  found.  The  principfid  obstacle  to  the  under- 
taking is,  that  it  is  of  a  character  which  renders  it  necessary  that  every 
portion  of  it  should  be  commenced  and  carried  on  to  completion 
simultaneously,  and  speedily,  requiring  a  large  laboring  force  and 
luiited,  combined,  and  concurrent  action. 

So  too,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula,  the  deepening  of  the 
outlets,  and  the  connexion  of  the  rivers  emptying  into  the  Gulf  with  the 
same  interior  y^aters  abovementioned,  would  be  equally  beneficial. 
The  vast  swamp  called  the  Big  Cypress,  or  Atseenhoofa,  could  be 
reclaimed.  Ana  the  completion  of  such  works  on  both  sides  would 
probably  effect  a  means  of  passage  for  small  coasting^vessels  and 
steamers  across  the  peninsula,  thereby  avoiding  the  perilous  navigation 
of  the  keys  and  reefs  farther  south,  and  extending  southwestwardly, 
upwards  of  a  hundred  miles  from  Cape  Florida  and  Cape  Sable,  into 
the  gulf. 

The  improvements  suggested  in  the  two  last  paragraphs  are  subjects 
of  comment  in  the  valuable  documents  annexed  to  a  report  made  by 
Senator  Breese,  of  Illinois,  from  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  of  the 
Senate,  at  the  1st  session  32d  Congress,  August  28,  1848,  Doc.  No. 
242.  Other  important  information  as  to  the  agricultural  capabilitieSv 
and  products,  and  trade,  and  fisheries,  and  other  resources  of  Florida, 
is  to  be  found  in  these  documents. 

On  the  peninsula  a  railroad  from  Tampa  bay  to  the  navigiAle  waters 
of  the  St.  John's,  near  the  head  of  the  navigation  of  that  river,  has 
been  spoken  of,  and  will  probably  in  a  very  few  years  be  undertaken* 
When  the  adjacent  country  becomes  more  densely  populated,  such 
work  will  certainly  be  constructed. 

Another  road  from  Tampa,  running  northwardly  up  the  peninsula. 
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avoiding  the  water-courses  on  both  sides,  and  extending  as  far  up  as 
Jacksonville,  has  been  strongly  urged,  and  has  liiany  advocates. 

Above  Tampa,  on  the  peninsula,  various  projects  have  been  sug- 
gested to  connect  the  lower  with  the  upper  region  of  the  peninsula, 
and  to  connect  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  tne  Atlantic. 

It  is  said  that  the  head-waters  of  the  Kissimme  can  be  connected  with 
those  at  the  sources  of  the  St.  John's  river,  so  as  to  be  navigable  for 
boats  transporting  produce. 

A  canal  for  boats  or  barges  drawing  four  or  five  feet,  has  been 
spoken  of  as  practicable  at  small  expense  from  the  Ocklawaha,  a  branch 
of  the  noble  river  St.  John's,  to  the  navigable  waters  of  Weethlocko- 
chee,  or  Amixura. 

A  canal  from  the  sound  near  Smyrna,  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
State,  to  lakes  which  are  the  head-walers  of  the  St.  John's  river,  a  few 
miles  west  of  the  seacoast,  or  from  a  point  on  the  sound  to  the  same 
waters,  some  distance  farther  south,  has  also  been  suggested. 

A  railroad  from  Pilatki,  on  the  St  John's  river,  to  such  point  as  may 
be  ascertained  to  be  the  most  eligible,  on  the  gulf  coast,  near  Cedar 
Keys,  or  near  Waccassah  bay,  has  likewise  been  spoken  of;  as  has 
also  a  similar  work  from  Jacksonville,  on  the  St.  John's;  and  also  one 
from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Mary's  to  the  same  points  on  the  gulf.  In 
fact,  several  different  railroads  fi'om  the  west  side  of  the  St.  John's 
river,  farther  down  to  the  gulf,  are  in  contemplation. 

One  from  Picolati,  intended  to  extend  east  to  St.  Augustine;  one 
from  the  head  of  navigation  on  Black  creek ;  and  one  from  Jackson- 
ville, or  a  point  near  that  town,  to  some  point  on  the  gulf,  or  on  the 
Suwanee  river,  have  been  spoken  of;  and,  likewise,  a  railroad  from 
St.  Mary's  river  to  the  Suwanee.  Charters  have  been  obtained,  in  past 
years,  from  the  Florida  legislature  for  some  of  the  last-mentioned  works, 
to  be  undertaken  by  corporate  associations ;  but  none  of  them,  it  is  be- 
lieved, have  as  yet  had  any  route  properly  surveyed,  preparatory  to 
carrying  out  their  charters  and  commencmg  such  work  practically. 
The  routes  of  two  of  these  contemplated  works  are  laid  down  on  the 
map  enclosed  to  you,  of  one  of  which  it  is  understood  some  years  since 
a  reconnoissance  was  made  by  an  officer  of  the  United  States  army, 
(Captain  Blake,)  sitice  killed  m  battle  in  Mexico.  The  same  officer 
made  a  partial  survey  of  the  harbor  of  Tampa,  and  of  a  portion  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  State,  and  of  the  sounds  contiguous  thereto,  which 
are  referred  to  in  the  said  list  of  documents,  marked  A. 

The  "thorough-cut," or  "great  ship-canal,"  or  "ship-railway"  across 
the  head  of  the  peninsula,  has  been  written  about  a  great  deal  within 
the  last  thirty  years.  It  has  formed  the  subject  of  congressional 
speeches  and  reports,  and  of  newspaper  essays ;  cmd,  many  years 
Bince,  a  board  of  the  United  States  engineers,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
General  Bernard,  made  a  psutial  survey,  with  a  view  to  asceitain  its 

Eracticability  and  its  cost.  His  report  and  maps  of  his  surveys  are  to 
e  found  in  vol.  iv.  Ex.  Doc,  2d  sess.  20ih  Cong.,  1828-'9,  Doc.  No. 
147  Different  termini  have  been  indicated  on  the  gulf  side  lor  this 
work.  The  St.  John's  river  has  generally  been  mentioned  as  the  most 
eligible  terminus  of  said  work  on  the  eastern  side.     An  appropria- 
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tion  of  $S0,000  will  probably  be  mad«  at  this  session  of  Congress  for 
the  completion  of  the  survey  for  this  work. 

Whilst  the  certain  practicability  of  effecting  the  completion  of  this 
stupendous  and  magnificent  project  to  the  full  extent  anticipated  by 
some  of  its  advocates  has  by  many  been  deemed  questionable,  (and  it 
seems  General  Bernard  did  not  believe  in  its  favorable  success,)  yet 
other  disinterested  and  impartial  persons,  of  a  high  order  of  intelli- 
gence, and  possessing  accurate  knowledge  of  the  location  through 
which  the  canal  must  be  constructed  and  of  the  soils  to  be  excavated, 
confidently  contend  that  it  is  entirely  practicable.  The  immense  cost 
of  the  construction  of  a  ship^anal  is  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  its  being 
undertaken  by  the  State  of  Florida,  or  by  any  association  of  individuals 
there.  The  State  constitution  contains  provisions  virtually  restraining 
the  legislature  from  borrowing  money  on  the  fiiith  and  credit  of  the 
State,  even  for  such  purpose.  Therefore,  if  such  work  is  undertaken, 
it  must  be  by  the  general  government,  and  upon  the  most  considerate 
estimates,  founded  upon  previous  examinations  and  accurate  surveys 
by  scientific  and  impartial  engineers.  The  same  observations  apply 
to  the  construction  of  the  *^ ship-railway*^  that  has  been  suggested,  ff 
the  construction  of  either  of  these  works  is  ascertained  to  be  feasible,  it 
will  be  beyond  all  question  the  most  important  undertaking  of  the  kind 
in  the  United  States.  No  one  can  deny  that  its  beneficisd  results  will 
be  eminently  "nationalJ*^  Whensoever  any  route  inside  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  whether  through  Texas,  through  eastern  Mexico,  or  by  Vera 
Cruz,  or  by  Tehuantepec  to  the  Pacific,  may  be  established,  a  passage 
across  Florida,  as  a  means  of  speedy  and  safe  travel,  and  for  the  tran** 
portation  of  merchandise,  will  become  imperatively  necessary,  to  ena- 
ble the  eastern  and  middle  Atlantic  States  to  participate  fully  in  the 
benefits  of  such  route.  The  proposed  canal  or  road  may  be  located  on 
a  direct  and  straight  line  drawn  along  the  coast  fi-om  Cape  Hatteras 
(to  pass  which  in  sailing  from  New  York  a  considerable  deflexion  east 
must  be  made)  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Coatzacoalcos,  on  the  gulf  side 
of  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  The  legislature  of  Louisiana,  smother- 
ing aU  selfish  local  considerations,  at  a  recent  session  adopted  rescdu- 
tions  asking  Congress  to  institute  examinations  as  to  the  Florida  *' ship- 
canal  ;"  and  patriotic  and  enterprising  citizens  of  eastern  and  of  western 
States,  with  wise  forecast,  look  to  the  ascertainment  of  its  practicability 
as  a  result  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  general  interests  of  the  whole 
confederacy — as  well  to  the  Atlantic,  southern,  northern,  eastern,  mid- 
dle, and  interior  States,  and  those  on  the  Pacific,  as  to  the  gulf  and 
Mississippi  States.  Our  Atlantic  merchants  see  that  it  will  greatly 
facilitate  our  fiiture  trade,  not  only  with  the  Pacific  generally,  but  with 
China  and  with  the  East  Indies. 

Whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  practicability  of  the 
construction  and  successfiil  operation  of  a  "«Ai2>-canii/"  or  "*Atp-ra»7iotfy'* 
across  the  peninsula,  it  is  not  doubted  that  canals  for  boats  drawing  six 
or  seven  feet  water  may  be  made,  either  from  the  bead  of  navigation 
on  Black  creek,  or  from  one  of  the  two  southernmost  prones  or  branches 
of  the  St.  Mary's  river,  or  from  the  St.  John's  riVer,  directly  to  the 
capicbus,  deep,  and  never-failing  lake,  called  **  Ocean  pondt  about 
thirty  miles  westwardly  of  Whitesville,  on  Black  creek,  and  about  forty 
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miles  from  Jacksonville^  on  the  St.  John's  riven  From  this  lake  it  is 
supposed  such  canal  can  be  continued  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
SaotujBeey  andt  by  the  improvement  of  the  naviration  of  that  river  and 
of  the  Suwanee  to  the  gulf,  can  also,  without  doubt,  be  constructed ;  and 
the  expense  is  not  estimated  to  be  so  great  as  to  render  it  an  injudicious 
investment.  It  is  believed,  also,  by  some  persons,  that  a  similar  canal 
for  boatSj  commencing  at  the  head  of  navigation  near  the  great  southern 
bend  of  the  St.  Marv's  river,  and  running  across  near  to  the  southern 
margin  of  the  vast  lake  or  swamp  called  Okefenoke,  and  directly  to 
the  head-waters  of  the  Suwanee,  with  proper  improvements  to  the 
navigation  of  the  St.  Mary's  and  Suwanee  rivers,  is  practicable,  and 
would  be  highly  beneficial  as  a  means  of  transportation  of  produce, 
lumber,  naval  stores,  and  merchandise,  and  that  it  would  also  orain  and 
reclaim  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  the  richest  lands  in  that  re^on. 
Such  work  would  be  greatly  beneficial  to  the  State  of  Georgia,  w-nich 
State  has  heretofore  made  examinations  and  surveys,  with  a  view  to  its 
construction. 

A  railroad  has  been  projected  fi-om  Brunswick,  Georgia,  to  the  gulf 
coast,  on  which  coast  dinerent  points  for  its  termination  have  been  indi- 
cated. It  is  staled  that  an  association  is  now  being  organized  to  raise 
funds  and  commence  such  work.  Some  years  since,  partial  reconnois- 
8ances,  and  some  unperiected  surveys,  were  made  of  such  work,  from 
•Brunswick,  on  two  difierent  routes  entering  Middle  Florida ;  but,  from 
circumstances  not  fully  understcK)d,  the  commencement  of  the  work 
was  postponed,  and  the  results  of  the  surveys  have  never  been  made 
pubhc.  unless  the  proposed  work  should  enter  Florida  much  farther 
to  the  east  than  has  been  stated  is  intended,  and  become  connected  with 
the  great  trunk  or  Central  railroad  hereafter  spoken  of,  so  that  it  would 
result  to  some  benefit  to  East  Florida,  it  will  be  regarded  with  disfavor 
in  that  section  of  the  State,  and  meet  with  such  opposition  as  probably 
will  prevent  its  extension  into  the  State  at  all.  It  would  certainly  be  a 
competitor  and  rival  of  the  Central  Florida  railroad,  if  allowed  to 
abstract  from  it  the  southwestern  travel  and  transportation,  for  the 
benefit  of  southern  Georgia,  by  leaving  the  State  of  Florida  in  the 
western  section. 

To  all  the  suggested  improvements  terminating  on  the  gulf  coast, 
near  to  the  delta  of  the  Suwanee,  some  persons  have  objected  that  for- 
midable difficulties  will  be  encountered  to  their  successful  operation, 
owing  to  the  want  of  a  safe  and  good  harbor  there,  of  easy  access  near 
to  the  shore  for  vessels  drawing  over  seven  or  eight  feet,  and  owing 
also  to  alleged  hazards  attending  the  approach  of  that  part  of  the  j^f 
coast.  I  do  not,  however,  hesitate  to  say  that  I  regard  these  objec- 
tions as  fallaciouflf;  and  that  safe  and  good  harbors  for  vessels  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  draught  can  be  found,  and  which  can  also  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  artificial  means* 

The  first  great  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the  State  of  Florida  is,  in 
my  judgment,  tmquestionably,  at  the  present  time,  the  trunk  or  Central 
railroad,  commencing  at  Pensacola  and  running  eastwardly  from  Deer- 
point,  at  the  opposite  side  of  Pensacola  bay,  along  or  as  near  the  route  of 
the  old  Bellamy  or  Federal  road  as  is  practicable  to  the  river  St.  John's ; 
the  distance  being  about  three  himdred  and  fifty  miles*    A  road  can  be 
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run  from  St.  John's  to  St.  Augustine,  from  Jacksonville^  tlmty^ght 
miles,  and  from  Picolati»  eighteen  miles.  All  the  different  sectional  in- 
terests of  the  upper  portions  of  the  State  would  be  promoted  by  such 
work.  Lateral  railroads  to  necessary  points  on  the  gulf  coast,  and 
to  the  towns  where  the  country  trade  is  carried  on,  north  of  the  main 
road,  can  be  made*  These  lateral  roads  could  be  extended  into  Ala- 
bama and  Georgia,  and,  when  it  may  be  deemed  advisable,  connected 
with  the  railroads  in  those  States ;  and  in  a  few  years  not  merely 
Florida,  but  her  conterminous  sister  States,  will  oe  interlaced  and 
bound  together,  and  mutually  strengthened  by  bands  of  iron.  The 
sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice.  Sisal  hemp,  tar,  turpentine,  rosin  and  resin* 
ous  oils  and  lumber,  and  other  products  of  those  fertile  regions,  can  be 
speedily,  cheaply,  and  safely  transported  to  market,  either  on  the  gulf 
or  Atlantic,  or  for  exportation  to  forei^  ports,  or  shipment  coastwise, 
in  time  of  war  or  of  peace;  and  in  tmie  of  w€ur  material  aid  for  the 
defence  of  the  coast  against  foreign  assault  at  any  quarter  of  the  State 
can  always  be  at  once  furnished  from  the  intericx'.  Yet  in  the  construe^ 
tion  of  such  work,  the  just  share  of  the  general  improvement  fund  of 
the  State  due  to  that  section  detached  fix)m  the  immediate  and  direct 
advantages  and  conveniences  of  this  road^  and  lyins  farther  south  than 
its  effects  would  be  felt,  should  not  be  expended,  but  should  be  scru- 
pulously retained  for  the  benefit  of  such  section*  The  facilities  such 
road  would  afibrd  the  federal  government  for  the  cheap  and  rapid  trans^ 
portation  of  the  mails  in  times  of  peace,  and  the  like  fiicilities  given  fer 
the  transportation  in  time  of  war  of  troops,  munitions  of  war,  and  sub- 
sistence, would  be  of  incalculable  fialuMia/  ben^U  The  river  St.  John's, 
which  is  generally  spoken  of  as  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Central 
railroad,  extends  irom  its  mouth  three  hundred  miles  south,  running 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  peninsula,  its  sources  bein^  chains  of  large 
lakes  extending  south  beyond  the  sources  of  the  Kissunme.  The  bar 
at  the  entrance  of  the  St.  John's  cannot  ordinarilv  be  passed  by  vessels 
drawing  over  thirteen  feet,  but  inside  it  is  navigable  by  vessels  of  twenty- 
five  feet  draught  as  &r  up  as  Jacksonville,  and  by  those  drawing  twelve 
feet  up  to  Lake  George,  and  two  feet  water  can  be  had  to  Lake  Poin- 
sett. The  tide  seems  to  have  influence  at  Volusia.  The  trade  of  the 
river  at  present  is  chiefly  lumber.  More  than  thirteen  large  lumber 
mills  (mostly  steam)  are  on  the  river  above  and  below  Jacksonville,  the 
principal  town  uppn  the  river.  About  three  hundred  and  fifty  vessels 
annually  are  loaaed  with  lumber  and  produce  on  the  St*  John's.  The 
quantity  of  lumber  annually  shipped  firom  the  St.  John's  river  is  esti- 
mated at  50,000,000  of  feet.  An  eflbrt  will  be  made  this  fell  to  deepen 
the  water  on  the  bar,  which  it  is  sanguinely  anticipated  can  be  done  so 
as  to  admit  vessels  at  low  water  drawing  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet, 
piud  by  an  expenditure  of  about  twenty  thousand  ddllars.  Should  it  be 
effected,  though  it  should  cost  twenty  times  such  anoount,  it  would  be 
a  wise  disposition  of  the  money.  In  case  this  work  succeeds,  so  soon 
as  the  great  Central  road  is  finished  to  the  St.  John's,  a  laige  and  flour- 
ishing commercial  city  is  sure  to  spring  up  in  a  few  years  at  the  ter* 
minus  on  the  river,  wherever  it  may  be. 

Partial  surveys  of  the  eastern  part  of  one  proposed  route  for  tUs 
road,  terminating  at  Jacksonville,  tne  prominent  poiat  on  the  St.  John's, 
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^ere  made  some  years  ago  by  an  association  of  eflstein  capitalists^ 
chiefly  from  Boston;  but  they  have  never  been  made  public,  and  it  is 
stated  the  association  was  prevented  by  the  Indian  war  from  pro- 
gressing with  the  undertaking. 

A  railroad  has  been  contemplated  from  Pensacola^  across  the  south- 
ern corner  of  Alabama,  to  Montgomery,  Alabama ;  or  to  Columbus, 
Georgia;  or  to  some  point  in  Georgia,  lower  down  on  the  Cbattahoochie 
river ;  and  to  unite  with  some  of  the  Georgia  roads  running  to  the  At- 
lantic seaboard.  Great  interest  is  felt  in  the  completion  of  this  road  at 
the  city  of  Pensacola,  and  throughout  the  surrounding  country,  and  on 
the  different  routes  proposed  for  it;  and  the  federal  government  is  also 
deeply  interested  in  its  being  finished,  insomuch  as  it  would  afford  cer- 
tain means  for  the  defence  and  protection  of  the  valuable  public  prop- 
erty at  Pensacola^— worth  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  as  the  federal 
treasury  would  be  benefited  by  the  enhanced  value  of  the  public  lands 
in  Alabama  through  which  the  road  would  run,  and  their  increased  sales. 
On  these  points  I  refer  you  to  the  documents  specified  in  note  B,  hereto 
annexed.  The  surveys  for  the  chief  part  of  one  of  the  contemplated 
routes  of  this  road  were,  it  is  understood,  perfected  some  years  since, 
and  several  miles  of  the  road  near  to  Pensacola  were  graded,  and  other 
work  done*  It  has,  however,  been  suspended  for  some  time,  awaiting 
the  acticxi  of  (Congress  granting  the  right  of  way  through  the  public 
lands,  and  also  grants  of  alternate  sections  idong  the  line  of  the  road. 
Bills  making  such  grants  have  passed  the  Senate  at  different  sessions, 
but,  as  yet,  the  association  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  concurrent 
•action  of  both  houses  at  the  same  session  to  the  same  bill. 

Connected  as  the  great  Central  railroad  of  the  State  will  be,  at  Pen- 
itacola,  (or  at  any  of  the  gulf  ports  that  may  be  selected,)  with  the  com- 
merce to  distant  foreign  or  American  ports  in  the  gulf  and  elsewhere, 
and  especially  with  steamships  to  Tehuantepec  so  soon  as  the  inters 
oceanic  communication  is  made  at  that  isthmus,  (whether  the  Florida 
-road  is  extended  to  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  or  not,)  it  must  soon  be* 
come  the  principal  line  of  southern  and  southwestern  travel  to  and  from 
the  eastern  and  middle  States,  to  California  and  Oregon,  and  the  Pa- 
cific generaUy.  It  is  the  natural  and  direct  course  of  such  travel.  The 
sagacious  ana  enterprising  merchants  of  the  Atlahtic  cities  engaged  in 
.the  Pacific  trade,  and  in  the  trade  to  China,  and  to  the  East  Indies, 
will  also  soon  discover  that  such  work  may  be  used  to  promote  their 
interests.  Of  its  profitable  success  as  a  pecuniary  investment,  little 
doubt  can  be  entertained. 

A  canal  from  St  Andrew^s  bay  to  the  Chipola  river  has  been  con- 
'templated  for  many  years,  and  an  association  has  been  incorporated  to 
construct  such  work.  Full  surveys  have  been  made,  and  the  feasibility 
of  constructing  either  a  canal  or  a  railroad  fully  demonstrated.  It  is 
in  the  hands  of  citizens  of  respectability,  who  possess  means  to  complete 
it,  with  such  assistance  as  may  be  afforded  by  the  general  ffovernm^nti 
and  by  the  State.  Extensive  tracts  of  valuable  public  lands,  in  the  vi- 
.cinity  of  this  work,  have  been  reservedfrom  sak  by  the  United  States  for 
"naval  purposes."  These  reservations  are  profitless,  and  the  lands 
should  oe  sold.  Their  being  held  as  at  present  is  injurious  to  the 
country  in  whieh  they  axe  sitaated.    Sovnd  and  judicious  policy  de- 
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mands  that  the  federal  and  State  govemmentSy  both,  should  encottraga 
the  speedy  construction  of  the  canal  or  road  from  St.  Andrew's  bay. 
The  Day  has  a  good  entrance  for  large  vessels,  and  it  is  a  safe  and  ca- 
pacious harbor.  Intersecting,  as  such  work  probably  would,  (by  an  ex- 
tension for  a  short  distance  into  the  interior,)  the  great  Central  State  rail- 
road, its  completion  at  once  will  be  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  cheap 
and  speedy  construction  of  the  latter. 

The  State  legislature,  however,  (under  the  advice  of  the  **  State 
Board  of  Internal  Improvements,"  composed  of  citiaens  from  each  seo 
tion  of  the  State,)  will,  it  is  expected,  this  fall,  when  its  biennial  session  is 
held,  devise  some  additional  measures  for  carrying  out  the  most  judi- 
cious plans  of  internal  improvement  to  those  heretofere  adopted.  The 
schemes,  wiles,  and  intrigues  of  speculators  and  jobbers,  pecuniary 
and  political,  it  may  be  anticipated,  will,  in  Florida,  (as  sad  experience 
has  proved  in  other  States,)  have  to  be  encountered  and  overcome,  and 
thwarted,  by  the  just  and  patriotic  citizen.  Attempts,  by  means  direct 
and  indirect,  to  appropriate  the  lands  given  to  the  State  for  purposes 
of  "internal  improvement" — ^the" swamp  lands" — and  every  other 
available  resource,  to  objects  merely  local,  sectional,  and  selfish,  will, 
it  may  be  conjectured,  oe  made ;  but  the  sleepless  vigilance  of  the 
guardians  of  the  public  and  general  weal  will  be  faithfully  exerted  to 
prevent  any  combinations  for  such  purposes  being  successfuL  That 
cliquesj  having  their  own  interests  exclusively  in  view,  have  so  often 
elsewhere  been  able  to  consummate  their  designs,  will  admonish  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislature  to  watchfulness  and  caution.  I  place  the  firmest 
reliance  on  the  intelligence,  patriotism,  and  prudence  of  those  depart- 
ments of  the  government  of  my  State  in  this  regard. 

The  cost  ot  the  great  Central  Florida  railroad,  it  has  been  estimated, 
will  not  probably  foil  short  of  iour  millions  of  dollars.  The  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  town  lots  at  the  extreme  termini,  and  at  several  poinis 
on  the  route  where  the  trade  of  the  surrounding  country  will  be  con- 
centrated, will  go  far  in  aid  of  the  work.  But  unless  the  federal  gov- 
ernment does,  as  it  should  do,  grant  to  the  State  alternate  sections  on 
both  sides  of  the  road  on  its  entire  line,  and  for  several  mile^  laterally, 
as  the  State  has  not  at  present  the  adequate  means  for  its  construction,  it 
will  probably  be  deferred.  Few  foreign  capitalists  are  disposed  to  em- 
bark in  such  an  undertaking,  as  a  permanent  investment  of  their  means, 
especially  when  the  proposed  work  is  in  a  country  distant  from  them, 
and  the  progress  and  conduct  of  which  work  they  cannot  personally 
attend  to ;  and  the  assistance  of  those  who  may  subscribe  for  Uock^ 
as  a  matter  of  present  speculation  by  its  sale,  is  generally  of 
doubtful  value.  I  append  hereto  a  statement  obtained  from  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office,  (marked  C,)  exhibiting  the  number  of  acres  of  pob- 
lic  lands  in  Florida,  "surveyed"  and  "unsurveyed,"  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1861;  also,  the  quantity  ^^  offered  for  sale,"  and  the  <^uantity 
^^sold^^^  up  to  the  same  day,  and  other  authentic  and  valuable  inform- 
ation as  to  the  federal  domain  in  the  State.  By  a  reference  to  the  last 
annual  report  of  the  General  Land  Office,  it  will  be  seen  that  Ohio, 
with  an  area  of  12,354,560  acres  Ums  than  Florida,  has  received  grants 
in  aid  of  *^ internal  improvemenU^^  for  681,135  acres  more  than  Florida ; 
Indiana,  yirith  an  area  of  16,893,960  acres  im^  has  receive  1,109«S61 
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ttbares  moft;  Iow%  wkh  mi  area  of  5,346,560  acres  ?eM,  has  received 
dS6,078  acres  man  than  Florida,  and  claims  (and  jdstly)  900,000  in  ad- 
dition as  having  been  granted,  making  1,225,078  acres  more  than  Flor- 
ida; Wisconsin,  with  an  area  of  3,420,160  fett,  has  received  358,400 
acres  more  than  Florida;  Illinois,  vdth  an  area  of  2,472,320  /cm,  has  re- 
ceived 2,246,490  acres  ^the  Central  Railroad  grant)  mtyre  than  Florida ; 
and  a  similar  disproportion  will  be  seen  to  exist  with  respect  to  other 
States.  And  with  respect  to  donations  for  schools,  &c.,  a  like  dispro- 
portion exists  between  the  allowances  to  her  and  to  most  of  the  other 
lEkates ;  and,  by  some  process,  whilst  Louisiana  is  reported  as  having 
8,877,998  acres  of  swamp-lands,  Michigan  and  Arkansas,  each,  up- 
wards of  Jbur  miUioM  and  a  half,  Mississippi  2,239,987  acres,  Illinois 
1,883,412,  Missouri  1,517,287,  Wisconsin  1,259,269,  Florida  is  set 
down  as  having  562,170  acres !  But  this,  it  is  understood  to  be,  is  be- 
cauFe  all  those  lands  in  the  regions  yet  unsurveyed  are  not  yet  officially 
reported ;  nor  have  the  State  aesignations  progressed  as  far  as  the  other 
States  mentioned.  The  swamp-lands  in  Florida  will  probably  exceed 
those  in  any  other  State.  Most  of  the  lands  heretofore  offered,  and 
yet  renuiining  unsold,  (and  sixteen-seventeenths  of  the  lands  offered  are 
yet  uwtold,)  will  remain  unsold  for  many  years  to  come,  unless  some  of 
the  public  improvements  suggested  should  enhance  their  value.  At 
least  eleven-twelfths  of  all  the  lands  in  the  State  are  yet  owned  by  the 
United  States.  A  very  large  portion  of  them,  even  if  the  principal 
improvements  suggested  should  be  made,  would  not  probably  lor  some 
time  afterwards  be  sold  at  the  present  minimum  price  of  the  public 
lands.  The  fact  that  of  17,043,111  acres  surveyed  and  ofiered  (or 
sale  prior  to  June,  1851,  but  1,000,407  acres  have  been  sold,  (and  many 
of  them  have  been  offered  for  sale  for  twenty-seven,  twenty-five,  twenty ,1 
fifteen,  or  ten  years,)  proves  that  in  the  present  state  of  things  they  are 
utterly  worthless  to  the  United  States.  On  the  proposed  routes  of  the 
great  Central  railroad  there  are,  in  different  sections  of  the  State,  vast 
tracts  of  these  lands  at  present  of  no  value  to  the  general  government, 
to  the  State,  or  to  individuals.  Rich  and  exhaustless  beds  of  marl  are 
to  be  found  in  several  sections  of  the  State.  Those  at  A  Hum  Bluff,  on 
the  Appalachicola  river,  but  a  short  distance  from  the  place  where  the 
great  Central  road  will  probably  cross,  are  of  great  value.  That  road 
alone  will,  by  the  cheap  transportation  of  the  maH^  afford  fiiciliti^s  for 
fertilizing  the  lands  contiguous  to  it  in  every  section  of  the  State,  but 
especially  in  Middle  and  West  Florida ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  luixir- 
ber,  tar,  turpentine,  rosin,  and  resinous  oils  that  may  be  obtained  fromi 
most  of  such  lands,  prior  to  their  being  thus  prepared  for  and  put  in 
cultivation,  could  be  readily  conveyed  to  market  by  the  same  means. 

Florida  is  the  fifth  State  in  size  in  the  confederacy.  Her  area  is 
A9,26S  stpiare  miles,  or  37,931,520  acres.  She  possenes  an  advantage 
hud  by  no  other  Slate  of  the  Union.  She  alone^  of  all  the  present  United 
Staie$j  can  culiimte  and  mue  adcantageoudy^  and  for  the  eupply  of  the 
oiher  States  on  tka  side  of  the  cominefU,  tropical  fruits  arid  ot/ter  highly  val^ 
uMe  tropiail  products !  She  will  have  no  rivtd  in  this  respect  among 
her  sister  Statee  till  further  '* extension"  and  additional  *' annexation'^ 
is  effected.  You  are  referred  on  this  subject  to  the  public  document^ 
atid  other  iiutheotic  books  specified  in  the  note  D,.  hereto  annexed*.    In  i 
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few  years^  whether  in  time  of  war  or  in  time  of  ptace,  not  only  the 
Atlantic  cities,  but  the  entire  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  can  be  supplied 
by  her  with  most  tropical  productions  with  greater  facility,  and  cheaper, 
than  they  can  be  procured  from  Cuba,  or  from  any  other  of  the  West 
India  islands.  A  tithe  of  the  sum  necessary  to  purchase  Cuba,  if  Spain 
should  be  willing  to  dispose  of  it,  and  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  amount  of  ex- 
penditure necessary  to  conquer  and  annex  that  island  by  arms,  or  to 
obtain  it  in  any  other  mode,  honorable  or  dishonorable,  if  expended  by 
the  federal  government  (even  as  above  indicated,  by  liberal  grants  of 
land)  in  aid  of  works  of  internal  improvement  in  Florida,  would  render 
that  State  more  valuable  than  Cuba  ever  can  be  to  this  confederacv. 
Such  policy  might  also  subdue  some  of  the  covetings  and  cravings  many 
seem  to  have  for  the  "Queen  of  the  Antilles,"  (as  they  designate  that 
island,)  and  obviate  in  some  degree  the  necessity  which  they  insist  now 
exists  of  its  being  forthwith  wrested  from  Spain  and  possessed  by  the 
United  States.     War  and  bloodshed  would  also  be  thereby  averted. 

The  most  judicious  policy  that  can  be  adopted  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment with  reference  to  Florida,  in  my  judgment,  is,  to  transfer 
without  delay  to  that  State  every  acre  of  public  lands  within  its  bor- 
ders, stipulating  that  the  proceeds  thereof  hereafter  realized  by  the 
State  shall  be  exclusively  devoted  to  internal  and  harbor  improvements 
within  the  State ;  the  United  States  reserving  only  the  necessary  sites 
for  light-houses,  fortifications,  and  other  structures,  under  the  control  of 
the  federal  government.  At  any  rate,  the  transfer  of  all  lands  that  at 
this  time,  or  hereafter,  have  been  offered  for  sale  at  SI  ^5  per  acre 
ifoT  ten  years^  and  that  remain  unsold,  should  be  made,  and  a  similar  rule 
iCQuld  be  wisely  applied  to  all  the  States  wherein  public  lands  lie. 

^o  one,  it  is  presumed,  will  deny  that  the  coast  frontier  of  every  part 
K)f -the  United  States  is  peculiarly  a  subject  of  legitimate  concernment 
»for  :the  federal  government,  or  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  States  ha'^'e 
yielded  the  partial  control  thereof  to  the  United  States ;  and  that,  in 
some  respects,  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  common  property  of  the 
people  <of  all  of  the  States  of  this  confederacy.     The  lines  of  jurisdic- 
,tion  between  the  States  and  the  federal  government,  and  between  the 
orespective  State  governments,  as  to  such  coast  frontier,  are  distinctly 
marked  'by  the  federal  constitution.     The  federal  government  has  not 
been  invested  by  the  States  with  any  right  of  property  to  the  coasts. 
By  artiQle.4,  section  2,  clavse  1,  of  the  federal  compact,  it  is  stipulated 
that  •*  the  /citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immu- 
nities of  citizens  in  the  several  States;"*^  and  it  has  been  held  that  the  free 
right  of  navigation,  of  commerce,  and  of  piscary,  and  in  fine  of  every 
usufructuary  privilege  of  the  coast  waters,  (not  essential  and  exclusively 
local,)    and  that  are  common  rights,  as  distinguished  from  exclusive 
rights  of  property,  in  a  State,  or  in  individuals,  pertain  equally  to  the 
.citizeoas  of  the  SDnited  States  of  every  State  of  the  confederacy,  with- 
out distinction  in  favor  of  the  citizens  of  that  State  of  which  such  coast 
is  the  frontier.     Such  police  regulations  as  sound  poUcy  may  render 
necessary  can  lie  rightfully  established  and  enforced  by  that  State,  and 
it  may  enact  laws  for  the  protection  and  conservation  of  such  common 
rights,  and  to  regulate  their  use,  so  as  to  prevent  their  abuse ;  but  such 
laws  must  apply  equaUy  to  its  own  citizens  as  to  the  citizens  of  the 
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Other  States.  ^Jhe  general  rights  of  navigation  and  of  commerce  by 
all,  and  that  of  piscary  in  waters  not  exclusively  local,  cannot  be  with- 
held for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  its  own  citizens.  But  no  otfier  State 
may  rightfully  legislate  as  to  such  privileges  on  the  coasts  of  a  sister 
State ;  nor  does  the  federal  government  possess  any  constitutional  power 
to  regulate  by  law  the  right  of  piscary  on  tlie  coasts  of  a  State,  nor  to 
.cede  by  treaty,  or  otherwise,  the  privilege  of  using  such  fisheries  to  a 
foreign  power,  or  its  subjects,  any  more  than  it  can  regulate  by  law  any 
other  common  right  in  a  State,  or  cede  away  a  part  of  the  territory  of  a 
State  to  a  foreign  power.  To  defend  and  protect  such  coast  frontier  in 
which  the  citiisens  of  the  United  States  in  all  the  States  have  such  common 
intercut,  as  well  as  because  it  is  a  part  of  one  of  the  States;  to  ^^  repel  in" 
utMons,^^  (see  article  1,  section  8,  clause  15,  constitution  United  States,)  is 
.the  bounden  duty  of  the  federal  government.  It  is,  in  the  clause  just  cited, 
.invested  with  full  power;  and  the  national  compact  itricc  enjoins  the  ful- 
filment of  sQch  duty,  (see  clause  last  cited,  and  article  4,  section  4 ;)  and 
the  same  instrument  qontains  an  express  constitutional  guaranty  that 
"i^  shall  protect  each  of  them  [the  States]  against  invoMon,^^  &c.  The 
federal  government  builds  fortifications,  and  navy  yards,  and  ships,  and 
armories,  and  arsenals,  and  military,  and  naval,  and  marine  hospitals, 
and  custom-houses,  and  it  estabUshes  lines  of  mail  steamers  to  Great 
Britain  and  Europe  and  to  the  Pacific ;  it  has  erected  and  maintains  an 
Observatory,  and  aMilitary  and  Naval  Academy ;  has  a  "  Coast  Survey" 
establishment;  sends  ships-of-war  on  exploring  expeditions;  and  Con- 
gress, within  the  last  fifteen  years,  has  spent  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
making  and  publication  of  all  kinds  of  books,  on  all  kinds  of  subjects. 
Some  of  the  improvements  on  the  coasts^,  and  leading  to  the  coasts  of 
Florida  above  noticed,  are  as  directly  and  immediately  important  and 
essential  for  the  ^^defence^^  and  ^^ protection^'*  of  that  section  ^^  against 
invasion'*  as  forts,  ships,  &c.,  can  be  elsewhere.  This,  it  is  true,  is  owing, 
in  some  degree,  to  tne  peculiar  geographical  position,  insular  informa- 
tion, and  character  of  that  section.  Under  such  circumstances,  to  deny 
the  legitimate  constitutional  power  of  the  federal  government  to  ^^ pro- 
vide for  the  common  defence**  by  aiding  and  promoting  such  necessary  im- 
provements in  Florida,  is  to  deny  to  it  the  power  to  employ  the  proper  and 
.necessary  means  of  fulfilling  such  constitutional  duty.  Whilst  the  obli- 
gation of  the  general  government  to  "defend"  and  "protect"  a  State 
^^  against  invasion'^  in  time  of  war,  is  conceded,  to  olgect  that  the  federal 
constitution  does  not  allow  prudent  and  proper  and  necessary  prepara- 
tion by  it,  in  time  of  peace,  for  the  fulfalment  of  such  duty  economi- 
cally, advantageously  and  successfully,  is  extending  "the  salutary 
rule  of  strict  construction"  into  absurdity.  The  attenuated  logic  by 
.which  objections  are  made  to  the  means  of  defence  and  protection  as 
unconstitutional,  because  forsooth  the  resort  to  such  means  may  also, 
and  otherwise,  promiite  other  interests  of  the  State,  or  of  the  confed- 
eracy, lias  little  weight  with  me.  But  when  the  aid  desired  can  be 
.  yielded  iu  the  exercise  of  the  undoubted  constitutional  authority  of 
Congress  to  dispose  of  the  public  lands  for  the  common  benefit,  all 
scruples  with  respect  to  grants  of  such  lands  in  aid  of  those  inprove- 
inents  in  the  States  where  the  lands  lie  should  be  extinguished.  The 
impolicy  and  injustice  of  the  federal  government  retaining  all  the  lands 
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iinsaleable  at  the  present  minimum  price  fixed  b j  k  for  a  series  of 
years  after  they  have  been  offered  fin*  sale,  without  yielding  any  taxes 
for  them  to  the  States  wherein  they  lie,  not  contributing  anything  in 
any  mode  for  the  making  and  repair  of  ordinary  highways  and  bridges 
through  them,  is  severely  felt  by  every  resident  (whether  rich  or  poor) 
of  a  country  in  which  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  unsold  public  lands. 
The  personal  labor  the  settler  is  compelled  to  yield  in  this  way,  to  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  property  of  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  his 
other  taxes,  is  an  onerous  burden.  Difficulties  will  probably  ensue  from 
the  granting  to  one  sovereign  State  the  control  and  ownership  of  lands 
within  another  sovereign  State,  even  if  the  lands  are  made  liable  to  just 
taxation;  and  still  greater  difficulties  will  arise  as  to  the  adoption  of  anj 
just  rate  of  distribution  among  the  States.  Some  proposed  rules  of 
distribution  are  absurd  as  well  as  iniquitous.  By  the  rule  of  popula- 
tion, New  York  would  at  this  time  receive  33  acres  to  every  one  re* 
ceived  by  Florida,  and  yet  Florida  has  1,200  miles  of  seacoast  to 
defend,  whilst  New  York  has  less  than  150  on  her  Atlantic  frontier. 
Florida  has  7,671,620  acres  more  in  area  than  New  York.  She  ia 
larger  than  New  York  and  Massachusetts  or  New  York  and  Maryland 
together;  she  is  larger  than  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut 
all  together ;  and,  leaving  out  Maine,  more  than  tteice  as  large  as  all  the 
other  five  New  England  States  together.  Florida  has  no  mountains; 
and  properly  improved  she  will  have  within  her  limits  less  waste  land, 
not  susceptible  of  cultivation,  than  either  New  Hampshire,  or  Massa- 
chusetts, or  Maryland,  or  New  Jersey,  thoiigh  neither  of  those  States 
is  ofie-^eventh  of  her  size;  and  she  would  be  capable,  in  a  few  years, 
if  improved  as  suggested,  of  sustaining  comfortably  a  larger  population 
than  New  York  of  itself,  or  all  the  New  England  States  united.  Pop- 
ulation is  a  shifting  rule,  and  not  based  on  any  just  principle  when 
adopted  with  reference  to  grants  to  the  States.  If  tne  grant  is  in- 
tended to  be  given  to  the  citizens  of  each  State  disposed  to  emigrate 
to  and  settle  on  such  lands,  the  federal  government  nad  better  make 
the  grant  directly  to  the  occupant.  The  only  true  and  just  rule  as  to 
grants  in  aid  of  works  for  coast  defence,  or  any  other  national  olgects, 
t>  the  necesiity  or  importance  of  such  work^  and  the  advantage  that  wiO 
result  to  the  country  therefrom.  The  policy  of  promoting  the  settle- 
ment of  an  exposed  frontier  State  by  free  grants  of  lands  to  occupants, 
and  to  the  State  in  aid  of  internal  improvements,  is,  it  is  conceived, 
quite  as  obvious,  and  fiilly  as  strong,  as  any  policy  of  defence^  as  to  a 
future  war  with  a  naval  power,  that  can  be  adopted.  The  expense  in- 
curred in  one  such  war  of  three  years,  necessary  to  defend  tne  1,200 
miles  of  seacoast  in  Florida,  would  probably  exceed  fourfold  all  that 
is  necessary  for  the  government  to  yield  in  aid  of  internal  improvements 
in  that  State!  Our  entire  national  coast  should  be  defended — ^**No 
foe's  hostile  foot  should  leave  its  print  on  our  shore."  The  dishonor  of  a 
successful  invasion  by  an  enemy  will  be  as  great,  if  the  assault  be  made 
at  Cape  Sable  or  Appalachicofa,  as  if  ma(fe  at  Philadelphia  or  Wash- 
ington. Besides,  if  such  improvements  are  made,  the  means  of  defence 
thereby  permanently  estabh'shed  in  Florida  will  enable  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  provide  more  readily  and  early  for  other  exposed  points,  and 
to  furnish  troops  which  could  not  be  withheld  or  abstracted  from  Florida, 
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in  her  present  ocmditbni  daring  such  wary  without  gross  dereliction  of 
federal  duty. 

That  the  scientific  and  able  engineers  educated  for  and  in  the  fed- 
eral service  ought  to  be  (when  me  federal  government  has  so  little 
^.ppropriate  employ  for  them  as  at  present,  and  generally  in  times  oi 
peace)  assigned  to  duty  in  the  States^  in  surveys  for  public  improve- 
ments, is  an  opinion  becoming  quite  general;  and  if  such  course  is 
adopted,  it  will  probably  prevent  the  abolition  or  reduction  of  such 
corps.  The  services  of  such>  officers  would  be  most  valuable  to 
Florida  in  her  surveys  for  the  various  works  I  have  mentioned  above. 

The  population  of  Florida,  by  the  last  census,  was  but  47,167  white 
persons,  928  firee  colored,  and  39,309  colored  slaves;  in  all,  87,401. 
if  Congress  will  encourage  and  foster  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
State  by  aiding  and  promoting  the  works  indicated,  in  the  manner 
suggested,  emigration  thither  firom  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  other  States,  will  speedily  com* 
mence;  and  by  the  vear  1860,  her  population  will  be  quadrupled,  her 
Kesources  and  wealth  augmented  in  still  greater  ratio;  and  the  most  ex* 
posed  amd  definceUsi  section  of  the  Vnian  rendered  impregnable.  By  even 
yielding  to  the  State  merely  the  lands  made  valuable  by  the  works  she 
may  coutntctt  and  with  the  means  thereby  afforded  for  the  emplojrment 
of  labor  in  the  construction  of  such  works,  she  will  be  enabled  to  do 
much..  Grant  her  all  the  vacant  land,  and  (excepting  the  *'ship 
canal")  she  may  eflfect  aU  that  her  own  interests  or  those  of  her  sister 
States  demand,  now  or  hereafter. 

A  reference  to  the  map  of  Florida  now  sent  to  you,  made  at  the 
Bureau  of  Topographical  Engineers  in  1846,  and  to  a  chart  of  the  light- 
houses of  the  United  States,  also  enclosed,  will  show  you  that,  with 
upwards  of  1,200  miles  of  dangerous  sea-board,  there  are  fewer  light- 
houses in  the  State  than  there  are  appurtenant  to  the  cities  either  of 
New  York  or  Boston.  Property  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  in  vah^e,  it  is  estimated,  annually  passes  along  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Florida  coasts,  which  are,  in  many  places,  as  much  exposed 
and  dangerous  as  the  coast  of  any  section  of  the  Union. 

In  the  document  referred  to  in  note  £,  annexed  hereto,  you  will  find 
stated  the  value  of  the  property  annually  wrecked  on  the  keys  and 
reefs  and  coasts  of  South  Florida,  and  which  is  carried  into  Key  West 
for  adjudication  of  the  salvage,  for  'each  of  the  ten  years  last  past. 
A  large  amount  wrecked  elsewhere,  on  the  upper  coast,  and  that  which 
is  totally  loit^  is  not  estimated ;  nor  is  the  great  loss  of  human  life  ad- 
verted to.  The  average  value  of  all  the  property  annuaUy  wrecked 
and  lost  on  all  the  Florida  coasts  and  ree&  cannot  be  less  than  a  million 
^doUan! 

You  are  referred  to  the  statements  procured  from  the  Treasury  De- 

fariment  herewith  sent  to  you,  and  to  the  documents  specified  in  note 
',  for  the  tonnage  and  foreign  exports  and  imports,  ana  other  statistics 
of  the  State. 

You  will  find  in  some  of  the  documents  I  send  you  authentic  inform- 
ation as  to  the  Jitheriee  on  the  coast  of  Florida*  It  is  predicted  that, 
before  many  years,  these  fisheries  will  become  a  source  of  profitable 
employment  to  thousands  of  seafaring  men,  who  will  be  induced 
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thereby  to  become  residents  of  the  islands  and  coasts  contiguous  to  them ; 
and  they  will  be  looked  to  particularly  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  great 
western  valley  for  the  supply  of  that  article  of  subsistence;  and  other 
sections  of  the  Union,  and  foreign  countries,  may  likewise  be  furnished 
from  them.  They  pertain  exclusiv^y  to  the  State,  the  constitution 
whereof  asserts  its  right;  and  they  are  regarded  as  destined  to  be  of  as 
much  importance  and  value  as  the  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  the  British  colo- 
nies at  the  northeast  end  of  this  continent. 

In  addition  to  the  documents  above  mentioned,  I  enclose  you  a  letter 
(G)  respecting  the  State  of  Florida  from  that  intelligent  officer,  J.  C. 
G.  Kennedy,  esq.,  of  the  "Census  Bureau;"  and  also  a  statement,  (H,) 
compiled  from  the  laws,  of  all  the  appropriations  of  money  or  lands 
made  by  Congress  since  the  acquisition  of  the  Floridas,  in  any  wise  in 
aid  of  public  improvements  therein. 

Though  hundreds  of  invalids  and  valetudinarians  annually  resort  to 
Florida  from  the  North  and  West,  during  the  winter  months,  the  State 
has  been  slandered  as  being  insalubrious.  The  letter  rfMr.  Kennedy 
proves  that  on  the  score  of  health  she  stands  ahead  of  any  other  sonihem 
State,  and  is  exceeded  by  hut  one  old  State  and  hut  two  new  States  of  the 
Union.  Some  transient  visiters  to  Florida,  ignorant  of  the  ordinances  of 
Providence  for  the  preservation  of  health  in  tropical  regions,  and  igno» 
rant  of  the  genial  effect  of  the  climate  upon  the  soil,  and  comparing  the 
soil  of  Florida  with  the  rich  bottom-lands  of  the  westeni  and  middle 
States,  denounce  the  lands  of  Florida  as  "barren  sands,**  as  "worth- 
less," &c.  Mr.  Kennedy's  testimony,  founded  on  the  unerring  test  of 
official  statistics  of  facts,  disproves  all  these  notions,  and  establishes 
the  fact  that  in  proportion  to  the  improved  lands,  and  in  proportion  aUo  to 
her  population,  her  agricultural  products  exceed  in  value  those  of  any  other 
State  of  the  Union;  and  so,  also,  in  proportion  to  her  slave  populatioii. 
they  exceed  in  value  those  of  any  other  of  the  slave  States. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  C.  CABELL- 

IsRABL  D.  Andrews,  17.  S.  Consul. 


APPENDIX. 

C. 

Statement  compiled  from  report  of  Commissioner  oj  General  Land  Ofice  m 
to  public  lands  in  Florida,  June  30,  1851,  and  other  documents  in  the 
General  Land  Office. 

Area  in  •quare  miles....'. S9,9GR 

Area  in  acrei 37,931, 5^ 

Surveyed 22,314,6*9 

Uuurvejed 15,616,831 

Ofl^red  Ibrnle.. 17,043,111 

Sold 1,000, 4tlX 

Surveyed  and  Dot  offered S^^H'l.oTJJ 

Advertised  in  fall  of  1851 1,780,3^ 
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SvTfiyed  and  not  sold 21,314,232' 

Donations  and  grants  for  schools,  (16th  sections,)  and  for  uniyersitf 954, 583 

Kentucky  deaf  and  dumb  asylum 20, 924 

fiatemal  ImproTements,  grant  on  admission 500,000 

Grants  to  individuals,  "  aimed  occupants,"  underacts  of  1842  and  1848,  patented 

up  to  Juno  30,  1851 52,114 

Public  buildings,  seat  of  government 6, 240 

Qrants  for  military  services,  &c.,  (general  military  land  warrants  located  in 

Florida) 31,240 

Beserved  for  "  live  oak"  for  navy 163, 888 

[This  does  not  include  sites  for  forts,  light-houses,  &c.,  or  town  lots  of  United 
States  in  Pensacola  and  St.  Augustine,  nor  the  keys  and  islands  on  the  coasts,  all 
of  which  are  reserved  for  the  present ;  the  departments  having  decided  that  an 
act  of  Congres  is  necessary  to  release  a  reservation  by  the  President  for  any 
pnrpoae.] 

Beservatiott  for  town  of  St.MarVs 305 

Confirmed  private  claims,  (Spanish  grants,  &c.) 1,939,789 

Swamp  lands  returned  to  June  30, 1851,  not  including  those  in  the  regions  yet 

unsurveyed,  and  others  not  designated,  supposed  to  amount  to  several  millions 

of  acres 562,170 

Baserved  temporarily  for  Indians  under  General  Worth's  arrangement,  including 

"  neutral  ground"  prescribed  by  War  Department,  estimated  at 3, 600, 000 

Land  sold  in  year  ending  June  30, 1851, 27,87^  acres:  receipts  same  time,  $34,842.  The 
expenses  in  Florida,  of  the  United  States,  as  to  the  public  lands,  for  some  years  exceed  the 
ceceipts.  .   .       . 


G. 


CairsuB  Offiox,  WASBiiroToir  Citt, 
I  AMgU9t  23, 1862. 

I  I>zAR  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  T  enclose  you  sundry  printed  statements  oom« 

^  piled  in  this  office  in  January  last  from  the  official  returns,  relating  to  the  population,  products, 

Ac.,  of  Florida,  and  also  of  other  States,  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  verify  the  comparisons  made 
'  below.    The  statements  are  generally  correct;  but  typographical  and  other  errors,  which  exist 

^  to  an  inconsiderable  extent,  will  be  rectified  in  the  officiid  publication  soon  to  be  made.    These 

corrections  will  not  change  materially  any  of  the  results  given. 
It  seems: 

1.  That  the  number  of  deaths  in  Florida  m  the  year  ending  June  1, 1850,  was  933,  the  popu- 
[            lation  being  87,400.    This  is  but  one  in  93  (and  a  fraction)  in  that  year,  and  is  less  in  propor- 
tion than  in  any  other  State  of  the  Union,  except  Vermont^  Iowa,  and  WtBcontin. 

The  Territories  of  Oregon  and  Minnesota,  it  appears,  had  fewer  deaths  in  1850,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  population,  than  any  State.  This  may  in  some  degree  be  accounted  for  by  the 
bet  that  emigration  thither  is  mostly  of  male  adults  in  the  vigor  and  prime  of  life,  and  there 
are  in  these  countries  comparatively  fewer  aged  and  infinn  persons,  and  fewer  children,  than  in 
the  old  settled  States. 

2.  The  entire  area  of  Florida,  in  acres,  is  37, 931, 520;  and  of  this  there  were  m  1860  only 
349, 049  acres  of  improved  land.  The  official  average  valuation  of  these  improved  lands, 
made  by  the  returning  officers,  is  $18  per  acre,  being  much  less  than  the  average  valuation  of 
Improved  lands  in  any  other  State  or  Territory. 

Florida  has  less  improved  lands  than  any  State,  except  Rhode  Island  and  CaUforaia. 

j                3.  Florida  has  acres  of  improved  lands 349,049 

Unimproved,  attached  to  above 1,236,240 

f                    Cash  value  of  improved  lands $6,323,109 

Value  of  farming  implements  and  machinery $658,795 

Horses 10,848 

Mules,  &c 5,002 

Milchcows 72,876 

f                    Working  oxen 5,794 

!                    Other  cattie 182,415 

t                     Sheep 23,311 

f                     Swine 209,453 

Value  of  Uve  stock $2,860,058 
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Wheat,  Iraiheli  of « ],i 

Rye,  boihelt  of 1,15ft 

Indian  corn,  bmdieli  of 1,996,609 

Oats,biuheUiof..  .- 66,566 

Rice,  pomidf  of • 1,075,006 

Tobacco,  ponnda  of. 996,614 

Ginned  cotton,  bales  of  400  pounds  each 45, 131 

Wool,  pooBds  of 23,847 

Peas  and  beans,  bushels  of. 135,359 

Irish  potatoes,  bnshels  of. 7,89S 

Sweet  potatoes,  bushels  of. 757,8S6 

Buckwheat,  buihek  of. 5S 

Value  of  orchard  prodncts,  in  dollars ..^ .  1,980^ 

Wine,  gallons  of. 10 

Value  of  produce  of  market  gardens 8,791 

Butter,  pounds  of. 371,498 

Cheese,  pounds  of. 16,015 

Hay,  tons  of. 8,510 

Other  grass  seeds,  bushels  of. 9 

Hops,  pounds  of. 14 

Flax,  pounds  of 56. 

Silk  cocoons,  pounds  of. » 6 

Cane  sugar,  hhds.  of  1,000  pounds 9,758 

Mohisses,  gaUons  of. 368,893 

Beeswax  and  honey,  pounds  of. 18,971 

Value  of  home-made  manu&ctures $75,568 

Value  of  animals  slaughtered $514,665 

4.  It  seems  that,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  hnproved  lands,  Florida  prodnees  mofe  eol- 
ton  than  any  other  State.  So,  also,  te  proportion  to  the  sUto  population,  she  prodoeea  more 
cotton  than  any  other  slave  State.  So,  also.  In  proportkm  to  her  entire  p<^ialatioB,  sIm  ^m- 
duces  more  cotton  than  any  other  State  of  the  Union. 

5.  She  produoes  more  sugar  (fimn  cane)  m  proportion  to  the  lands  In  cidtiTatioii,  and  alsa 
in  proportion  to  her  slave  population,  and  dso  in  proportioin  to  her  entire  population,  than  waf 
other  State  of  the  Union,  except  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

6.  Florida  raises  a  greater  quantity  of  tobacco  than  any  of  the  other  States,  except  Cimaee 
ticttt,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Miasoiiri; 
and,  in  proportion  to  the  lands  in  cultivation,  and  to  the  population,  greater  than  mvial  of 
those  States.    She  raises  a  greater  number  of  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  than  any  State  of  tha 
Union,  in  proportion  to  the  land  in  cultivation,  and  slave  population,  and  aggregate  popolatioa. 

7.  The  number  of  cattle  in  Florida  compares  with  that  of  any  State,  in  the  same  way. 

6.  No  account  of  oranges,  fig«,  olives,  plantains,  bananas,  yams,  or  other  tropical  frnlta,  or 
of  the  coomptjf  or  ar70io.foo(,  or  sisal-hconp,  or  other  tropical  prodnedons,  can  be  g^ven  aft 
this  time  from  this  office. 

Thero  is  great  difficulty  In  estimating  the  vdmt  of  the  diflerent  products  of  the 
States,  and  of  the  same  products  in  diiferent  States ;  but,  from  a  general  and  haaty 
from  the  best  data  I  can  refer  to,  and  from  comparison,  I  am  satisfied  the  value  of  the  agrieal-> 
tural  products  of  Florida,  (of  course  in  the  State,)  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  improved 
and  to  the  population,  slave  or  free,  and  both,  will  comparo  &vorably  with  the  value  of  the 
ducts  of  any  State  of  the  Union.    When,  thereibre,  the  lower  value  of  the  land  and  of 
agricultural  implements  used  is  estimated,  and  also  the  superior  health  of  the  State  Is 
ed,  yonr  anticipations  of  the  comparison  being  advantageous  to  your  State  will  be  rcalixed. 

Florida  is  behind  many  of  the  States  in  her  corn  crop,  and  she  raises  but  a  small  qnaatity  of 
wheat,  rye,  or  oats;  and  it  appears  the  value  of  all  hivestments  in  the  State  of  Florida 
in  cotton  manufactures  is  $80,000,  which  is  of  cotton  goods— makmg  684,000  yards  of 
ing  annually.  It  is  impossible  at  this  moment  to  furnish  the  statisdos  of  the  lumber 
in  Florida,  which  amounts  to  a  large  sum  annually. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOS.  C.  G.  KENNEDY, 

Hon.  £.  C.  Cabkll. 
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TrKASVRT  BxPARTMCirT, 

DvAR  Sir:  I  have  osnied  *  elerk  to  oompOe  tile  memoranda  dMdred  hj  yon  of  the  itatiide* 
of  oommense  and  navlgiition  in  Florida  la  1860-^51,  wbich  are  as  foDowi : 

1850,  imports  from  foreign  ports $95,109 

1851 do do 94,997 

1850,  exports  to  foreign  ports 8,607,968 

185]  ......do do , 3,939,910 

Tonnage  in  1850,  9,365  tons;  in  1851, 11,272  tons. 

Of  the  exporU  in  1850,  $2,546,471  was  from  Appalachioola ;  and  in  1851  there  was  $3,858,983 
from  the  same  port.  In  1851,  the  foreign  exports  from  St.  Mark's  were  $61,755.  Muck  more 
than  half  of  the  tonnage  of  the  entire  State  is  from  Key  West. 

Of  the  Talue  of  shipments  of  foreign  or  domestic  merchandise  or  products  from  and  to 
Florida  ports,  eaatiwia*,  to  and  from  other  ports  of  the  United  States,  no  returns  are  mad^ 
to  the  treasury.  It  is  presumed  that  the  value  of  the  shipments  of  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  sugar, 
Inmber,  tar,  terpentine,  and  other  products  of  Florida  so  shipped  eoastwise,  vastly  exceeds  th^ 
value  of  the  foreign  importations. 

The  exports,  foreign  and  coastwise,  from  Florida  ports,  greatly  exceed  ike  products  of  the 
Stato.  Tnis  you  will  perceive  by  comparison  of  the  Census  Office  returns,  and  estimating  them 
with  the  statistics  you  can  procure  from  the  ehamber  of  commerce  of  each  port,  or  merchants, 
of  the  eoastwiie  exports,  adding  the  lattor  to  the  foreign  exports  above  given.  This  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a  large  amount  of  the  products  of  the  States  of  Alabama  and 
Georgia  is  sent  to  the  Florida  Gulf  ports  for  shipment. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  SAB6EKT. 


Steamrmarine  of  the  United  Statei  <m  the  Gnlf  oj  MexvcOifrom  Cape  Sable 

to  the  Rio  Grande* 


St.  Mark's,  Florida. 
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The  above  is  taken  from  Messrs.  Gallagher  &  Mansfield's  report  of 
1852.  The  steamers  at  Appalachicola  are  not  stated.  There  aie  be- 
tween fifteen  and  twenty  steamers  running  on  the  Appalachicola,  Chatr 
tahoochee,  and  Flint  rivers,  and  in  Sl  George  Sound,  and  along  the 
coast  from  that  port,  the  tonnage  of  which  amounts  to  perhaps  3,600 
tons,  and  the  number  of  hands  so  employed  not  less  than  360.  Messrs* 
G.  &;  M.  say,  in  a  note  to  their  account,  ^*  only  those  vessels  at  New 
Orleans  which  ply  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico"  are  given  by  them ;  the 
Mississippi  ricer  boats  being  stated  in  another  part  of  their  report. 
Key  West  is  not  given  in  the  above;  but  there  are  not  more  than  twv^ 
steamers  along  the  coast  not  included. 
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The  Gvlf  of  Mexico  and  the  8traii$  of  Florida* 

The  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  the  southern  boundary  of  this  confederacy  from 
the  ^'Dry  Tortugas"  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte;  and  it 
is  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  capes  and  of  indentations^  in  compar- 
ison with  other  seas.  The  eoast  between  these  points  is  about  1,500  miles 
in  extent.  The  streams  emptying  into  the  gulf  from  the  State  of  Florida 
are  mentioned  in  another  pail  of  this  report.  Proceeding  westwardly,  the 
following  rivers  debouch  into  the  same  common  reservoir :  The  Ala- 
bama, Tombigbee,  and  Mobile  rivers,  with  the  waters  of  their  respect- 
ive tributaries,  some  reaching  inland  into  the  States  of  Mississippi  and 
Georgia,  enter  the  gulf  through  Mobile  bay,  from  the  State  of  Alabama* 
The  Pearl  and  Pascagoula,  from  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  the  mighty 
Mississippi,  (appropriately  styled  "  Pater  FluvioruMy^*)  flow  by  its 
different  deltas  through  the  State  of  Louisiana.  Still  further  west,  the 
Sabine,  dividing  Louisiana  and  Texas,  and  the  Angelina  and  Neches ; 
the  Trinity  and  Buffalo  bayou,  (through  Galveston  bay ;)  the  Brazos 
San  Bernard,  and  the  Colorado,  (by  Matagorda  bay;)  the  Navidad  and 
l-#a  Vaca  (by  La  Vaca  bay;)  the  Guadalupe  and  San  Antonio  by  Pass 
Cavallo ;  and  the  Nueces — all  flow  into  the  gulf  from  the  interior  of 
Texas.  The  Rio  Grande  divides  Texas  from  our  sister  republic  of 
Mexico,  and  extends  from  its  outlet,  (latitude  26^  6&  north,  longi- 
tude 97°  12'  west  from  Greenwich,)  northwest,  as  such  boundary,  to 
£1  Paso,  at  the  32d  parallel  north  latitude ;  and  still  further  northward  to 
its  sources  in  the  mountains  of  New  Mexico,  more  than  1,300  miles  in 
length  from  its  mouth.  The  cities,  towns,  or  shipping  ports  of  Tampa, 
Cedar  Keys,  St.  Mark's,  Appalachicola,  St.  Joseph's,  St.  Andrew's,  and 
Pensacola,  in  Florida;  the  city  and  shipping-port  of  Mobile,  in  Ala- 
bama; the  towns  of  Pearlington  and  East  Pascagoula,  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi;  the  city  and  port  of  New  Orleans,  in  Louisiana;  and 
Sabine  City,  Galveston,  Houston,  Velasco,  Brazoria,  Matagorda,  La- 
vacca,  Indianola,  La  Salle,  Saluria  and  Copano,  Corpus  Christi,  Brazos 
Santiago,  and  Brownsville,  in  Texas — are  all  situated  on  or  contiguous 
lo  the  shore  of  the  gulf. 

The  Mexican  States  of  Tamaulipas,  Vera  Cruz,  Tobasco,  and  Yuca- 
tan, to  Cape  Catoche,  form  the  southwestern  and  southern  ^ulf  coast. 
The  rivers  Tigre,  San  Fernando,  Santander,  the  Panuca,  and  the  Tula, 
(by  Tampico  harbor,)  the  Tuspan,  the  Alvarado,  and  the  San  Juan,  the 
Coatzacualcos,  the  Tobasco,  Laguna  de  Santana,  Lake  de  TerminoSi 
the  Rio  San  Pedro,  the  Usumasinta,  and  the  San  Francisco,  with  others 
of  less  importance,  flow  into  the  gulf  from  Mexico ;  and  the  towns  oi 
Matamoros,  Tampico,  Tuspan,  Vera  Cruz,  Alvarado,  Minatitlan,  Fron- 
tero,  Laguna,  Vittoria,  and  Campeachy,  Sisal  and  Merida,  are  all  upon 
or  near  to  the  coast. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  this  continent  will  show  that  this  great  estuary 
is  of  an  irreguhu*  circular  form,  embracing  from  18^  to  30^  north  latitude, 
(upwards  of  760  miles,)  and  from  81^  to  98°  west  longitude,  (nearly 
1,000  miles;)  that  the  extent  of  the  coast,  from  Tortugas  to  Cape 
Catoche,  is  about  2,700  miles;  and  that  the  waters  of  the  gulf  covar 
over  750,000  square  miles.  Inside  the  gulf  there  are  none  but  small 
slands  close  to  the  mainland,  except  those  ofi*the  capes  of  Florida  and 
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those  adjacent  to  the  coast  of  Yucatan.  The  distance  from  Tortugas 
(24®  31'  north  latitude,  longitude  83®  07'  west)  to  Cape  Catoche  (lati- 
tude 21°  30',  longitude  87®  11')  is  a  little  more  260  miles,  and  the  course 
about  southwest.  Projecting  nearly  between  these  two  points,  but 
several  miles  nearer  to  Cape  Catoche  than  to  Tortugas,  is  Cape  Anto- 
nio, (latitude  21°  52',  longitude  84®  69',)  the  southwestern  extremity  of 
the  island  of  Cuba,  which  island  reaches  some  70  miles  north  and 
eastwardly,  and  then  some  580  miles  further  to  the  east.  Cuba  on  the 
south,  and.  the  reefs  and  keys  of  Florida  on  the  north,  (between  75  and 
80  nautical  miles  distant,)  form  the  entrance  of  the  "  Straits  of  Florida.'* 

It  is  more  a  practical  fact  than  a  mere  figure  of  speech  that  these 
straits  are  but  a  continuance  of  every  river  falling  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico ;  and  that  the  place  where  their  united  waters,  flowing  through 
these  straits,  mingle  with  those  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  is  the  true  mouth 
of  each  and  all  of  these  rivers. 

The  "straits"  extend  from  the  Tortugas  up  to  latitude  27^  50',  their 
entire  length  being  more  than  three  hundred  miles;  their  course  from 
Tortugas  to  Cape  Florida  is  nearly  east,  and,  after  rounding  that  cape, 
is  nearly  north.  After  this  change  of  course,  they  are  conhned,  on  the 
west  side,  by  the  eastern  peninsular  coast  of  Florida,  and  on  the  east 
side  by  the  Bahama  banks,  the  Bimini  isles,  and  the  westernmost  Ba- 
hama islands,  and  the  Matanilla  reef,  (to  latitude  27^  35'  north,  longitude 
79®  11'  west,)  where  their  barrier  on  that  side  ceases.  The  distance 
from  the  ''west  head"  of  the  "  Great  Bahama"  island  (latitude  26®  42' 
north,  longitude  79®  05'  west)  to  the  Florida  shore,  due  west,  (longitude 
80®  3'  west,)  is  less  than  seventy  miles ;  and,  in  the  entire  course  of  those 
straits,  at  no  point  does  their  width  exceed  eighty  miles.  The  immense 
waters  of  the  gulf,  contributed  by  the  numerous  rivers  above  named, 
and  others  of  less  magnitude,  are  all  forced,  on  leaving  the  gulf,  by  the 
powerful  currents  coming  into  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  from  the  south 
and  southeast,  through  the  Caribbean  sea,  from  the  coasts  on  this  side 
of  both  American  continents  as  far  south  as  the  Amazon,  and  bej'ond 
Cape  St.  Roque,  and  even  from  the  equator  and  western  shores  ol 
Africa,  across  the  Atlantic  ocean,  through  these  •  narrow  straits.  The 
vast  volume  of  water  thus  confined  rushes  through  these  straits  Some- 
times at  a  velocity  of  five  miles  per  hour.  After  passing  the  Matanilla 
reef,  the  QulfStreumj  as  it  is  called — ^gradually  spreading  till  opposite  the 
capes  of  the  Delaware,  it  is  widened  to  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles- 
continues  increasing  in  width  still  further  north  and  east ;  and  its  in- 
fluence as  a  current,  and  upon  the  temperature  of  the  waters  of  tho 
North  Atlantic,  is  perceptible  as  high  up  as  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland, 
and  beyond  the  44th  degree  of  north  latitude. 

There  is  no  other  such  sea  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  so  entirely  sur- 
rounded as  it  is  by  countries  of  such  superior  agricultural,  mineral,  and 
commercial  resources*  No  similar  gulf  exists,  the  natural  and  indi»^ 
pensable  outlet  for  vast  interior  States,  with  a  population  of  many  mil- 
lions of  republican  freemen,  unequalled  by  any  people,  noticed  in  aiH 
cient  or  modern  history,  for  general  intelligence,  industry,  enterprise^ 
and  independence,  and  who  are  consequently  thriving  and  prosperous 
beyond  example.  These  States  extend  upwards  of  twelve  hundred 
miles  from  its  shores.     Their  wealth  is  exhaustless.  Their  population 
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may  be  quintupled,  and  they  can  still  sustain  such  number  in  plen^i 
Their  soil,  and  especially  that  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Mtssissippi,  is 
of  surpassing  fertility;  and  their  contributions  to  the  commerce  or  the 
"world,  through  this  gulf,  are  the  varied  productions  of  a  region  spread- 
ing over  18  degrees  of  latitude  and  the  same  degrees  of  longitude, 
and  adapted  to  the  diversified  wants  of  nearly  every  other  oouor 
try.  And  this  great  ^'  inland  sea,"  though  easy  of  egress,  is,  at  the 
same  time,  readily  susceptible  of  defence  as  a  mare  clanmmf  by  tlie 
States  situate  on  its  shcH-es,  against  any  foreign  intrusion  they  may  de- 
cide  to  interdict.  The  Mediterranean  or  Adriatic  is  not  equal  to  it, 
nor  the  Baltic,  nor  the  sea  of  Marmora,  nor  the  Euxine,  superior  to  it, 
in  this  respect. 

The  realisation  of  the  magnificent  project,  conceived  by  the  g^uus  of 
Cortez,  of  making  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  a  sreat  thoroughfare  for  the  com- 
merce between  Europe  and  China  and  the  East  Indies,  and  the  Pacific 
ocean  generally,  by  a  communication  through  the  Isthmus  of  Tefauan- 
tepec,  will  immeasurably  augment  the  importance  of  this  sea.  To  the 
benefits  which  that  great  man,  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago, 
foresaw  would  result  to  European  commerce,  must  now  be  superadded 
the  advantages  such  communication  will  give  to  American  commerce  with 
Asiatic  countries,  and  in  the  Pacific,  not  inferior  in  value  to  that  of  Europe. 

But  especially  would  such  communication  be  valuable  to  the  United 
States  of  America  for  the  facilities  and  security  it  would  aflSird  to  the 
intercourse  and  trade  between  those  portions  of  tliis  confederacy  bord^- 
ing  on  the  Pacific  ocean  and  those  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  this  conti* 
nent.  It  is  not  deemed  extravagant  to  estimate  that  the  trade,  coat' 
merce,  and  navigation  of  the  United  States,  through  Tekuantepec  ahnet 
if  a  ship  canal  there  be  practicable,  would,  wittnn  five  years  from  the 
completion  of  such  canal,  exceed  the  aggregate  value  otsSl  the  present 
external  trade  and  ccmimerce  and  navigation  we  now  have,  large  as 
it  is.  Markets  would  then  soon  be  open  to  our  enterprising  merchants  in 
supplying  to  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  inhabitants  of  Asia,  and  the 
rich,  extensive,  and  populous  islands  in  the  Asiatic  seas,  not  only  ar- 
ticles of  necessity,  but  also  of  luxury,  from  our  surplus  but  still  con- 
stantly increasing  stores ;  and  our  trade  with  the  islands  in  the  Pacific, 
and  to  the  foreign  States  on  its  shores,  would,  within  the  same  period, 
increase  tenfold.  We  could  then,  as  to  all  this  trade  and  commerce, 
enter  iuto  full  competition  with  every  other  commercial  power — and 
even  if  all  were  combined  against  us — on  terms  of  great  advantage, 
that  would  soon  obtain  and  secure  for  us  a  permanent  ascendency.  A 
railroad  across  the  same  isthmus  would  result  advantageously  to  us  in 
the  same  way^,  though  not  to  the  same  extent. 

A  ship  canal,  or  railroad,  at  either  of  the  other  routes  of  passage  or 
transit  to  the  Pacific,  forther  south,  generally  spoken  of,  (Nicaragua, 
Panama,  or  Atrato)— -and  a  railroad  is  afaready  in  progress  at  Panama — 
must  advance  our  commerce  and  navigation  in  the  same  way ;  but  it  is 
not  believed  they  can  be  as  valuable  to  this  country  as  the  ^^Gfti^route^ 
would  be,  if  put  in  successful  operation. 

These  great  improvements  arc  alluded  to  because,  whichsoever  of 
them  is  adopted,  and  if  all  of  them  should  be  put  into  operation,  most 
of  the  trade,  commerce,  and  navigation  to  or  through  them,  or  in  any 
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infie  arising  from  them^  most  necessarily  pass  tbrough  the  ''  Stmiu  cf 
Florida.^*  All  of  such  trade,  commercey  and  nayigation,  throujrii  T&- 
huantepec,  from  the  Pacific*  not  expressly  destined  for  gulf  ports, 
whether  bound  to  Atlantic  ports  or  Europe,  or  elsewhere,  would  be 
obliged,  in  getting  out  of  the  gul^  to  go  near  to  Tortugas  and  Key  West. 

The  chief  portion  of  all  our  trade,  commerce,  and  navigation  with 
Cuba  and  the  West  Indies,  and  especially  with  Jamaica  and  the  Wind- 
ward islands,  and  with  the  eastern  coasts  of  South  America,  now  passes 
through  these  straits,  and  likewise  the  trade,  commerce,  and  navigation 
of  Europe  with  those  places,  in  sailing-ressels,  on  the  homeward 
voyage.  Steam-vessels,  on  their  outward  passage  from  the  Atlantic 
States,  also  pass  through  the  straits,  and  most  of  our  coasting^vessels, 
even  of  the  largest  class,  bound  for  the  gulf — they,  generally,  crossing 
the  Bahama  banks.  The  voyage  through  the  Windward  passage,  or 
the  Mona  passage,  going  near  Jamaica,  and  round  Cape  Antonio,  is 
sometimes  pursued;  but  it  is  several  hundred  miles  longer,  and  is 
attended  with  its  peculiar  hazards,  and  also  delays,  that  render  the 
other  passage  preferable. 

An  estimate  of  the  trade,  commerce,  and  navigation  of  the  Chtf 
now  annually  passing  through  the  Straits  of  Florida;  and  also  of  the 
other  trade,  commerce,  and  navigation  of  the  United  States  and  of  other 
countries,  above  referred  to  as  pursuing  the  same  channel,  has  stated  it 
as  probably  amounting  to  $400,000,000,  (four  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.)  That  it  must  increase,  and  rapidly,  and  to  an  immense 
amount,  and  particularly  that  of  the  United  States,  if  we  are  blessed 
with  a  continuance  of  peace,  no  one  can  doubt. 

With  reference  to  this  trade,  commerce,  and  navigaticm,  the  Straits 
of  Florida,  and  the  islands,  and  keys,  and  coasts  of  Southern  Florida, 
and  particularly  the  positions  of  Key  fVat  and  Tartvgaa^  are  of  the 
highest  consequence  to  this  country  in  time  of  war  and  of  peace.  They 
are  equally  as  important  to  the  commercial  and  navigating  interests  of 
the  Atlantic  States,  and  of  the  Atlantic  seaports  as  to  those  of  the  gulf 
States  and  of  the  gulf  ports.  They  are  important  to  the  same  interests 
in  California  and  Oregon.  They  are  important  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  They  are  important  as 
the  outposts  of  the  military  and  naval  defences  of  the  entire  gulf  and  south- 
em  Atlantic  coasts,  and  as  points  from  which  to  assail  an  enemy. 
They  are  essential  for  the  protection  of  all  our  commercial  and  navi- 
gating interests,  not  merely  m,  or  to,  or  from,  the  gulf,  but  with  Cuba 
and  most  of  the  West  Indies,  and  with  the  eastern  coasts  of  this  conti- 
nent further  south,  and  with  South  America.  The  prospect  of  an 
extensive  and  valuable  trade  with  the  rich  countries  bordering  on  the 
Amazon  and  its  tributaries  being  soon  opened  to  us,  is  favorable ;  and 
the  recent  auspicious  changes  in  the  afiairs  of  the  Argentine  Republic 

gromise  an  increase  of  our  commerce  with  the  La  Plata  and  the 
tates  on  its  waters.  Our  comm^ce  is  extending  with  Brazil  and  with 
the  States  on  the  western  shores  of  South  America ;  and  all  of  the 
trade,  commerce,  and  navigation  just  enumerated,  and  that  in  the 
Pacific,  and  through  it  to  China  and  the  Asiatic  seas  generally — the 
anticipated  augmentation  of  which  is  before  adverted  to— -must  of 
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necessity  pas's  within  sight  of  these  two  positions  above  desigoatied, 
and  most  of  it  through  the  entire  extent  of  the  "straits." 

Tortugas  is  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  the  Straits  of  Florida,  and  to 
the  Caribbean  sea,  and  in  fact  to  the  entire  West  Indies,  what  Malta 
is  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  seas,  and  the  countries  on  their 
shores.  The  position  of  Gibraltar  with  reference  to  the  conunerce 
passing  through  the  GtU  into  and  out  of  the' Mediterranean  is  not  as 
commanding  as  is  the  position  of  Key  West,  with  reference  to  all  the 
immense  commerce  or  this  country,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  that 
of  foreign  countries,  passing  through  the  Straits  of  Florida.  The  forti- 
fications at  the  Dardanelles  do  not  more  completely  control  the  entrance 
to  the  sea  of  Marmora  and  that  to  the  Euxine ;  or  the  Castle  of  Cron- 
bcrg  that  ot  the  Baltic  through  the  sound  at  Elsinore;  than  the  forts 
at  Key  West  and  Tortugas  will,  when  finished  and  garrisoned,  and 
aided  by  the  modem  naval  power  of  steam-fi-igates — the  most  formida- 
ble ever  known — control  the  entrance  to  the  Straits  of  Florida,  and  its 
entire  passage. 

Key  West  is  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  United  States.  The 
largest  ships-of-war  can  enter  it  at  any  time  with  focility.  The  anchor- 
age is  secure,  and  it  and  also  the  Tortugas  are  being  well  fortified. 
Tortugas  protects  Key  West  on  the  south  and  west,  and  the  latter  is 
equally  essential  to  the  full  protection  of  the  former.  As  Key  West 
'  has  a  channel  of  ingress  and  egress  from  and  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as 
well  as  fi-om  and  to  the  Straits  of  Florida,  and  supported  as  it  is  by 
Tortugas,  having  similar  channels,  it  would  require  lor  the  blockade  of 
a  naval  force  in  either  thrice  the  strength  of  the  force  blockaded ;  and 
the  blockading  force  must  necessarily  be  so  divided  as  to  prevent  any 
junction  giving  it  effective  superiority.  These  two  positions  will  hi 
formidable  to  any  power  that  may  provoke  this  country  to  a  war,  and 
that  has  possessions  in,  or  convenient  to,  the  West  Indies ;  for,  beaded 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  not  only  the  Havana  and  Matanzas,  but  the 
entire  island  of  Cuba,  and  every  other  West  India  island,  and  the  whole 
Caribbean  Sea  and  its  coasts,  could  be  successfully  bhx^kaded  by  a 
vigilant  and  effective  force  of  war-steamers  to  rendezvous  tliere.  From 
thence  any  point  in  the  region  named  could  be  assailed  in  a  few  hours. 

Another  consideration  gives  consequence  to  this  position  with  refer- 
ence to  the  interests  of  the  trade,  commerce,  and  navigation  before 
referred  to.  From  a  report  made  to  the  Coast  Survey  office  by  the 
agent  of  the  underwriters  of  our  Atlantic  and  other  seaports,  it  appear? 
that,  from  the  year  1846  to  November  1, 1852,  the  number  of  American 
vessels  wrecked  on  the  Florida  reefs,  keys,  and  coast,  and  brought  into 
Key  West,  was  262 ;  and  the  aggregate  value  of  the  ships  and  cargot^ 
was  87,932,000.  The  salvors  were  awarded  on  this  property  $798,^17, 
or  about  ten  per  cent,  average  salvage ;  and  the  expenses  incurred  were 
$389,3S0 — vibont  five  per  cent,  more:  amounting  in  all  to  81,187,697,  or 
about  fi/feen  per  cent,  loss  to  the  owners  or  insurers.  In  this  statement, 
the  foreign  vessels  and  cargoes  \^Tecked  there,  are  not  included.  It  is 
estimated  they  equal  at  least  one-fifth  of  our  own  in  number  and  value. 
Those  vessels  that  were  supposed  to  be  entirely  lost,  and  the  crews 
of  which  probably  perished,  are  not  estimated  in  the  statement*     The 
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system  for  the  regulation  of  the  bvuiiness  of  assisting  wrecked  vessels^ 
and  for  securing  the  fidelity,  honesty,  and  vigilance  of  the  "«a/wr<," 
now  enibrced  by  the  admiralty  court  at  Key  West,  under  authority  of 
acts  of  Congress,  is  judicious  and  salutary. 

The  extended  introduction  and  use  in  navigation  of  steam  power, 
defying  the  currents  and  the  storms;  the  acquisition  of  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  reefs,  and  keys,  and  coasts,  and  currents,  and  the 
course  of  the  winds;  and  the  improved  skill  and  greater  care  on  the 

Eart  of  navigators,  and  the  erection  of  further  necessary  light-houses, 
eacons,  buoys,  &c. — ^it  is  hoped,  may  decrease  the  number  of  wrecks 
on  those  reefs  and  coasts,  and  the  immense  losses  sustained  thereby, 
chiefly  by  eastern  merchants,  or  ship-owners,  or  insurance  offices ;  but 
there  will  always  be  many  unavoidable  casualties  attendant  upon  that 
navigation.  The  subject  of  devising  further  means,  looking  to  the 
prevention  of  shipwrecks  and  consequent  loss  of  human  life  and 
destruction  of  property  on  the  reefs  in  the  vicinity  of  Key  West,  com- 
mends itself  to  tne  consideration  of  every  philanthropic  statesman* 
Provision  for  the  destitute  mariner  cast  upon  those  islands  or  coasts  by 
shipwreck  is  also  a  subject  meriting  attention. 

There  is  no  navy  or  ship-yard  at  Key  West.  There  are  no  public 
establishments  for  the  repair  or  refitting  of  ships  injured  in  battle  or  by 
storm,  or  by  having  been  ashore,  nearer  than  Pensacola,  on  the  gulf 
side,  and  Norfolk,  in  Virginia,  on  the  Atlantic  side.  There  is  no  naval 
hospital  at  Key  West.  There  are  no  naval  or  military  magazines  or 
storehouses.  There  arc  no  supplies  of  naval  or  military  armamenis  or 
munitums  of  loar.  There  are  no  public  supplies  of  provisions ;  no  coal 
for  steamers,  or  other  naval  or  military  stores  of  any  kind,  or  places  to 
deposite  them  in,  if  taken  there.  There  are  no  materials  for  the  repair 
or  refitting  of  vessels.  There  are  no  public  workshops,  or  artisans, 
implements,  or  tools,  or  machinery,  or  tackle,  for  such  object.  And  the 
case  is  the  same  at  Tortugas.  The  nearest  government  establishments 
are  at  i^ensacola,  six  hundred  miles  across  die  gulf,  and  Norfolk,  nine 
hundred  miles  up  the  Atlantic  coast 

Every  dictate  of  prudent  foresight  demands  a  change  in  these 
respects.  At  the  present  session  of  Congress,  an  appropriation  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars  is  made  •*  for  establishing  a  dejK)t  for  coal,  for 
naval  purposes,  at  Key  West."  No  appropriation  allowing  further  prog- 
ress in  the  fortifications  at  Key  West  or  Tortugas  has,  however,  been 
made.  It  is  believed,  sound  economy  dictates  that  such  amounts  should 
be  given  as  would  enable  them  to  be  completed,  and  the  armaments 
and  military  stores  supplied  to  them  forthwith. 

Key  West  will  hereafter  be  more  looked  to  as  a  rendezvous  for  our 
merchant-ships  passing  near  to  it.  The  great  utility  of  a  public  ship- 
yard and  dock  there,  must  be  apparent  to  all  who  reflect  on  the  sub- 
ject. That  port  should  be  relied  upon  as  a  certain  depot  for  coal  and 
provisions  and  stores  of  all  kinds,  but  especially  for  ship-chandlery 
and  materials  for  repairing  and  refitting  our  ships-ot-war  and  mer- 
chant-vessels, injured  in  any  way,  if  they  should  put  in  there,  or 
be  taken  in  by  "  salvors."  The  establishment  there  of  a  naval  hos- 
pital would  be  a  just  and  a  judicious  measure.  If  made  a  stop- 
ping-place for   the  United  States  mail  steamers  between  Chagres 
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end  New  Tork  and  New  Orleans,  and  all  others  going  to^  at  re^ 
turning  from  the  South,  the  advantage  thereby  affi>rded  of  shipping 
wrecked  goods  by  the  large  steamers  directly  to  New  York  <h-  to  New 
Orleans  would  be  important  to  the  inscu*ers  and  others  interested*  The 
adoption  of  the  measures  suggested  could  not  but  result  beneficially  to 
the  country  in  every  respect.  To  wait  till  circumstances  of  necessity 
force  such  results*- till  private  interests  are  constrained  or  induced  to 
build  up  private  establishments,  and  provide  the  means  for  making  Key 
Wesi  a  rendezvous  and  haven  and  depot,  as  suggested--4s,  it  is  ooor 
ceived,  short-sighted  policy.  Public  and  general  interests  are  involved, 
and  public  governmental  aid  should  be  yielded.  Key  West  will  become 
more  and  more  essential  as  a  place  of  depot  for  American  coal  as  the 
steam  navy  and  steam  mercantile  marine  increases.  If  Tehuantepec 
should  be  made  a  good  route  of  transit  or  of  passage  to  the  Pacific, 
Key  West,  being  in  the  direct  pathway  of  steamers  from  thence  to  the 
Atlantic  ports  and  to  Europe,  and  about  midway  of  the  voyage  to  and 
from  New  York,  will  be  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  steamers  in 
that  business  as  such  depot. 

Cogent  arguments  are  urged  in  favor  of  Key  West  being  made  a 
j^rincipal  naval  station,  and  for  establishing  a  navy-yard  there  of  the 
tirst  class.  Besides  those  arising  from  its  peculiar  advantages  of  pos»> 
tion,  before  alluded  to,  in  time  of  war  and  of  peace,  the  faciUty  ofpro- 
curing  all  kinds  of  naval  timber  cheaply,  and  also  of  tar,  pitch,  and 
turpentine,  from  the  contiguous  public  domain  on  the  peninsula,  is  a 
matter  deserving  consideration.  At  any  rate,  it  should  be  made  an 
auxiliary  yard  for  the  repair  and  refitting  of  vessels-of-war  injured  in 
battle  or  by  storm,  even  ir  it  should  be  deemed  injudicious  to  continei 
or  build  ships  there.  Large  sums  have  heretofore  been  expended  at 
Port  Mahon,  and  elsewhere  in  foreign  ports,  by  the  United  States,  for 
similar  limited  public  establishments.  If  provision  is  made  by  law, 
allowing,  on  proper  terms,  the  use  of  such  works  for  the  repair  and 
refitting  of  wrecked  merchant-vessels,  it  would  be  highly  advantageous 
to  the  commercial  and  navigating  interests  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

The  superior  eligibility  of  Key  West  as  a  naval  station  and  depot, 
and  the  sound  policy  of  fortifying  it  strongly,  have  long  since  been  inwd 
upon  the  government  by  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  at  the  head  of 
their  profession.  Presiaent  Monroe's  message,  January  20,  1S23,  and 
Secretary  Thompson's  communication  referring  to  Commodore  M.  C. 
Perry's  report,  Am.  Sfa.  Pa.^  tit.  Naval  Affairs^ p.  871 ;  also  Commodore 
Rodgers's  report,  November  24,  1823,  ibid.jp.  1121;  also  President 
Jackson's  executive  order,  ApriU  1829,  and  ^cretary  Branch's  report 
in  1829,  Sen.  Dod  \st  sesi*  2l$t  Cong.j  vol.  1,  No.  1,  p.  37  ;  and  Commo- 
dore Uodgers's  report,  ibid,j  p.  236 ;  also  President  Jackson's  message, 
March,  1830,  and  Secretaiy  Branch's  letter  and  Captain  TatnaU's  re- 
port, Sen.  Doc.^  lit  sen.  2Ut  Cong.^  vol.  2,  No.  3,  pp.  1,  2,  and  6;  alao 
Secretary  Conrad's  report,  December,  1861,  Ex.  Voc.  No.  5,  p.  9,  lar 
tess.  S2d  Cong.;  and  Gen.  Totten's  report,  ibid.f  pp.  25-52;  and  Lieuten- 
ant Maury's  report,  ibid.^  pp.  116  and  179  to  184;  and  Lieutenant  Mau- 
ry's  essays  in  Southern  Literary  Me$senger  of  May,  1840,  pp.  310,  311, 
&c. ;  and  numerous  similar  papers  to  be  found  in  the  published 
documents  of  Congress  since  1821, — show  this.     The  late  Commodore 
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David  Porter,  at  different  times,  officially  and  unofficially,  in  communi- 
cations published  in  the  newspapers,  expressed  his  unequivocal  con- 
currence with  Commodore  Roogers  in  the  opinion  he  ^ve  of  the  great 
importance  of  Key  West  and  Tortugas,  and  of  the  pohcy  and  measures 
that  should  be  adopted  with  respect  to  those  points.  And  when  Com- 
modore Porter  was  in  the  service  of  the  republic  of  Mexico  in  her  strug- 
gle for  independence  with  Spain,  he  used  Key  West,  then  first  being 
settled,  as  a  point  of  rendezvous,  from  which  he  was  enabled  to  well 
nigh  destroy  tne  commerce  of  the  Havana  and  Mantanzas,  though  sought 
to  be  protected  by  a  superior  Spanish  fleet  under  Admiral  Laborde. 

In  toe  celebrated  report  to  Congress,  April  8, 1836,  (Ex.  Docs.^  roL  6, 
No.  243,  Ist  sess.  24:th  Cong.j)  made  by  General  Cass,  then  Secretary  of 
War  imder  General  Jackson,  and  which,  it  has  been  considered,  em- 
bodies all  the  arguments  against  the  general  system  of  coast  fortifica- 
tions as  an  economical  or  as  the  best  means  of  defence  for  this  country, 
positions  like  Key  West  and  Tortugas  are  excepted  fi-om  the  general 
objections  to  the  system,  insomuch  as  they  are  not  within  the  class  of 
ordinary  coast  fortifications  on  the  main  land.  They  are  rather  auxiliary 
naval  works.  Ibid.ipp.  11, 15,  &c. 

The  opinions  expressed  as  to  the  value  of  Key  West  and  Tortugas 
to  the  United  States,  in  the  documents  and  papers  above  referred  to, 
are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  eminent  men  and  officers  who  thus 
expressed  them,  nor  are  they,  in  the  least  degree,  novel.  Similar  views, 
it  IS  well  known,  were  entertained  and  expressed,  by  British  engineers 
and  other  British  naval  and  militaiy  officers,  to  that  government  a  long 
time  ago.  Great  Britain  took  the  Havana  and  the  provinces  of  East 
and  West  Florida  from  Spain,  in  the  war  of  1762-'63.  On  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  in  February,  1763,  she  relinquished  the  Havana  and 
Cuba,  but  retained  the  Floridas,  which  remained  in  her  possession  till 
1783,  when  they  were  retroceded  to  Spain.  Whilst  in  possession  of 
them,  the  British  government  caused  partial  surveys  to  be  made  of 
the  reefs,  keys,  and  coasts ;  and  the  reports  of  her  officers  represented 
the  Tortugajs,  and  other  islands  and  keys  adjacent  to  the  coast,  as  com- 
manding, if  fortified  and  aided  bv  a  small  naval  force,  the  trade  of  the 
Havana,  of  Mantazas,  and  of  the  entire  gulf  and  straits  of  Florida. 
Excepting  the  Floridas,  the  whole  gulf  coast  (Louisiana  and  the  vice-rcw- 
alty  of  Mexico)  was  at  that  time  possessed  by  Spain.  The  British  offi-* 
cars  represented  truly,  that  the  Tortugas  and  the  other  Florida  keys 
were  of  more  importance  to  Great  Britain,  in  a  naval  and  military  pomt 
of  view,  than  the  Havana;  because,  whilst  they  are  a  check  upon  it, 
and,  as  has  been  before  mentioned,  they  could  efiectually  blockade  it, 
aided  by  an  efficient  naval  force,  the  Havana  has  no  countervailing 
check  or  control  over  them  with  such  naval  force  to  sustain  them.  It 
is  true,  objections  have  been  preferred  to  these  views.  It  has  been  as- 
serted that  Key  West  and  Tortugas  are  "  unhealthy."  The  census 
reports  of  1860,  as  to  the  number  of  deaths  there,  and  the  official  re- 
ports of  army  and  navy,  medical,  and  other  officers,  and  the  experience 
of  the  residents  of  the  Florida  keys  for  the  last  twenty  years,  disprove 
this  assertion.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  isolated  position  of  these 
two  points  renders  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  public  works 
there  more  expensive  than  at  other  places.    This  is  not  correct  to  any 
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very  great  extent,  and  it  is  not  a  good  reason  for  withholding  the  means 
if  the  advantages  are  superior,  or  the  necessities  greater,  for  such  works 
there  than  at  other  places.  Besides,  these  two  works  will  cost  for  the 
construction  less  than  the  aggregate  of  the  cost  of  four  frigates,  (if  esti- 
mated at  only  $600,000  each  ;^  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  our 
naval  ships  ordinarily  require  m  eight  years  the  amount  of  their  prime 
cost  for  repairs,  refitting,  &c. 

The  objection  has  also  been  urged  that,  if  such  forts  were  besieged, 
there  would  be  difficulty  in  aflbrding  them  subsistence  or  other  succor. 
It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  the  probable  necessity  of  such  succor,  except 
produced  by  a  course  of  flagrant  negligence  and  want  of  precaution, 
with  respect  to  them,  that  it  is  not  likely  would  be  pursued  oy  our  gov- 
ernment in  time  of  war,  nor  by  our  army  or  navy  officers.  And  it  is 
denied,  if  such  were  the  case,  aid  could  not  be  rendered  from  the  ad- 
jacent coasts,  especially  if  some  of  the  keys  (such  as  Bahia  Honda  and 
Key  Vacas)  nearer  the  capes  are  protected  by  small  defences,  as  should 
be,  and  can  be  done,  at  trifling  expense ;  and  if  it  can  be  supposed 
that  there  was  no  naval  force  of  tne  United  States  on  the  gulf  competent 
to  repel  the  enemy.  The  assertion  has  been  made  in  crude  essays  ia 
political  newspapers,  and  it  has  been  elsewhere  re-echoed,  that  Cuba, 
the  Havana,  and  the  Moro  Castle,  are  "  the  true  and  only  keys  to  the 
defence"  of  the  shores  of  the  South,  "and  to  the  immense  interests  there 
collected,"  and  that  Key  West  and  Tortugas  were  not  the  controlling 
positions  stated  in  the  documents  referred  to.  It  is  believed  that  but  a 
solitary  instance  exists  where  such  opinion  has  been  acquiesced  in  by 
any  distinguished  naval  or  military  officer. 

Such  peculiar  opinion,  with  respect  to  the  relative  value  of  these  po- 
sitions, and  of  Cuba,  and  of  the  Havana,  and  of  the  Moro  castle,  is 
unsupported  by  any  sound  reasons  founded  on  undisputed  facts,  and  ii 
has  generally  been  urged  to  sustain  ulterior  views  of  policy  beyond  ibe 
mere  protection  of  our  commerce.  The  idea  of  the  Havana  being  re- 
garded as  a  key  to  the  gulf,  when  Key  West  and  Tortugas  are  fortified 
and  supported  by  a  small  naval  force,  is  preposterous.  They  are  tn 
windward  of  Cuba,  and  are  located  at  the  centre^  while  the  Havana  i- 
outside  the  periphery  of  the  circle  of  the  commerce  of  the  gulf  and 
straits ;  and  they  have  different  channels  of  ingress  and  egress  to  the 
gulf  and  the  straits,  while  the  Havana  has  but  one,  and  that  to  the 
straits.  Vessels  bound  to  or  from  the  gulf,  or  further  south,  do  not  or- 
dinarily pass  as  near  to  the  Havana  as  to  the  Florida  keys.  Thev 
seek  to  avoid  the  iron-bound  and  generally  leeward  coast  of  Cuba,  and 
the  currents  near  it. 

As  points  from  which  to  make  an  ofiensive  or  aggressive  demonstni- 
tion  by  sea,  either  in  the  West  Indies  or  to  the  south,  or  in  the  Atlantic 
beyond  the  Caribbean  sea,  as  has  before  been  observed.  Key  West  and 
Tortugas  are  the  most  favorable  positions  in  possession  of  the  United 
States.  Foreign  statesmen  and  military  and  naval  officers  are  not  un- 
apprized  of  this ;  'and  hence,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  between 
Vs  and  any  naval,  power  of  Europe,  a  large  naval  force  will  be  forth- 
with despatched  by  the  enemy  to  their  vicinity,  and,  as  was  predicttni 
by  Commodore  Kodgers  in  1823,  '*  the  fint  important  naval  ccmsesi  im 
toAich  this  country  shall  be  engaged^  tvill  be  in  the  neighborhood  ^  tits  ttry 
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In  confirmatioii  of  the  correctness  of  those  remarks,  it  is  not  inap« 
|3ropriate  to  refer  to  debates  in  the  British  Parliament  more  than  thirty-* 
three  years  ago,  in  which  eminent  and  sagacious  British  statesmen,  who 
doubtless  received  the  views  they  expressed  from  British  military  and 
naval  officers,  (as  is  the  practice  ot  wise  British  statesmen  on  such 
subjects,)  unequivocally  attest  the  value  to  the  United  States  of  these 

gDsitions,  obtained  by  the  then  recent  cessions  of  the  Floridas  by 
paia.  {Vide  Lord  Lansdowne's  speech,  in  May,  1819,  Hans.  Pari. 
Deb.jcol.  40,  p.  291;  Mr.  Macdonaid's  speech,  June  3,  1819,  ibid.,  p. 
902 ;  Mr.  Maryatt's,  ibid.,  p.  893;  Sir  Rx)bert  Wilson's,  ibid.,  p.  871 ; 
Lord  Carnarvon'*s,  ibid., p.  1413 ;  and  Lord  George  Bentinck's,  February 
3,  1848,  ibid.,  vol.  96,  pp.  7  to  42.] 

This  is  not  the  only  time  similar  views  weae  expressed  in  the  British 
Parliament;  and  it  has  been  stated  on  good  authority,  that,  anterior  to 
the  cession  of  1819,  an  eminent,  watchful,  and  far^^eeing  English  states- 
man called  public  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  Tartvgas,  and  to 
the  expediency  of  the  British  government  taking  possession  of  and  for- 
tifying those  islands. 

One  of  the  most  usefiil  public  undertakings  in  the  Union  is  the 
*' Coast  Survey."  Its  labors  on  the  Florida  reef,  keys,  and  coasts  were 
commenced  in  1848,  and  are  extending  up  the  gulf  and  Atlantic  coasts. 
Appended  to  a  statement  o£  wrecks  at  Key  West  in  1847,  (published 
p.  105,  Sen.  Doc.  No.  242,  1st  sess.  20th  Cong.,)  is  the  following 
printed  note,  made  by  one  of  the  then  Senators  from  Florida : 

[Note  by  J.  D.  W.  in  1848.] — **  It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that,  in 
the  twenty^seven  years  Florida  has  been  held  by  the  United  States,  no 
complete  nautical  survey  has  been  made  of  the  ^Florida  reef?  During 
such  time  the  British  government  has  had  ships-of-war,  (among  them 
the  brig  Bustard,)  with  scientific  officers,  engaged  for  monttis  in  such 
surveys ;  and  even  in  surveying  the  harbor  of  Key  West,  and  other  of 
our  harbors  there !  The  charts  used  by  our  navigators  are  the  old 
Spanish  charts,  and  those  made  by  the  British  from  1763  to  1784,  and 
ot  the  recent  British  surveys  alluded  to,  and  compilations  of  them  by 
Blunt  and  others-— alt  imperfect  in  many  particulars,  and  erroneous  in 
others.  We  have  no  original  American  chart  of  all  the  reefs  and  keys ! 
That  accomplished  and  scientific  officer  at  the  head  of  the  *  Coast  Sur- 
vey* Professor  Bache,  has  informed  me,  that  if  the  means  were  appro- 
priated by  Congress,  the  entire  reef  and  all  the  keys,  from  the  Tortugas 
up  to  Cape  Sable,  could  be  surveyed  in  one  season.  The  expense,  to 
enable  the  work  to  be  finished  in  one  season,  might  not  £ill  short  of 
$100,000;  as,  to  efiect  it,  three  or  four  different  parties  of  officers  must 
be  employed.  But  the  benefits  of  such  work  would  greatly  outweigh 
this  amount;  and  it  will  not  cost  less,  to  devote  two  or  three  years 
to  it." 

No  intelligent  man»  after  investigation  and  reflection,  can  question 
the  great  value  of  the  "  coast  surveys."  They  have  been  prosecuted 
with  diligence  on  this  coast,  as  the  results  show,  since  the  nrst  appro- 
priation of  $7,500  was  made  in  1848.  The  annexed  map,  showing 
the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  also  the  relative  positions  of  Cape 
Catoche  and  of  Cuba,  and  of  die  Bahama  banks  and  islands,  to  tne 
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the  Atlantic  coast  as  far  north  as  Charleston,  has  been  fitrmshed  from 
the  "  Coast  Surrey"  office,  upon  request,  expressly  for  this  report.  It 
will  be  found  to  be  highly  usefuL  Some  portions  of  the  coasts  therein 
delineated  have  not  as  yet  been  fully  surveyed,  though  the  work,  as  it 
respects  the  coasts  of  the  United  States,  is  progressing  as  rapidly  as 
the  limited  means  yielded  will  allow.  The  parts  unsnrveyed  have  been 
laid  down  from  the  former  surveys  alluded  to,  and  from  the  partial,  or 

Ereliminary,  reconnaisiancei  made  by  the  Coast  Survey  officers.  The 
eneficial  efiects  of  the  labors  of  this  valuable  pubhc  establishment 
(characterized  as  those  labors  are  by  that  perfect  accuracy  attainable 
only  by  the  highest  degree  of  science  and  professiona]  skill)  should  be 
conceded  by  all,  though  it  seems  such  is  not  the  case.  It  is  to  be 
lamented,  as  a  drawback  to  these  and  aU  similar  works  lor  the  prevcn" 
tion  of  casualties  of  any  kind,  and  particularly  those  by  shipwreck, 
that  they  are  not  generally  appreciated.  Their  salutary  results  are 
silently  efiected,  and  dierefore  unperceived  by  many.  Even  the  mer- 
chant, whose  property  is  saved  from  destruction  by  the  charts  of  hid' 
den  dangers,  and  of  safe  channels  and  harbors,  furnished  by  the  <^  Coast 
Survey,"  reflects  but  little  to  whom  he  owes  its  preservation.  But  the 
tempest-tossed  mariner,  when  his  ship  and  his  life  are  in  peril,  from 
which  there  is  no  escape  except  by  the  aid  these  charts  give  him,  theo 
feels  their  inestimable  value,  and  cherishes  the  guide  there  found  as  his 
best  friend. 


WRECKS. 

The  following  statement  has  been  compiled  from  Sen.  Doc.  No.  242, 
1st  session  dOth  Congress,  pp.  25,  26,  and  ibid.^  pp.  99  to  105 ;  also 
Sen.  Doc.  No.  3,  2d  session  30th  Congress,  1848,  pp.  30,  31,  Ace.;  also 
Sen.  Doc.  No.  42, 1st  session  32d Congress,  1851-52,  p.  11 ;  and  other 
documents  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  paper,  and  in  Mr.  Cabell's  let- 
ter, which  precedes  it  See  also  Mr.  Hoyt's  (agent)  report  to  "  Board 
of  Underwriters  "  in  New  York,  for  1852  : 

WrecJa  an  Florida  re^  from  1844  to  December  15,  1852. 


Year. 


Nmnber 
of  Yes* 
self. 


1845 
1846 
1847 
1846 
1849 
1850 
185L 
1858 


Tottl. 
— ♦ 


S8 
96 
37 
41 
46 
90 
34 


965 


Valaeor 
■ell  and 

9Kfl. 


Salvage. 


Perct. 


S79S,000 

731,000 

l,6EM,O0O 

1,989,000 

1,305,000 

993,000 

941,500 

663,800 


8,194,300 


19.7 

9*4 

6.7 

11.1 

11.9 

13.9 

19.1 

8.9 


10 


^99,694 
69,600 
109,000 


195,1 

197,810 

199,881 

75,899 

86,119 


Perct 


10.5 
4.9 
6.4 
9.9 
8.5 
8.3 
8.4 
8.9 


803,690        19.9 


AmtyaaiL 


#76,370 
86,100 

104,500 
74,900 
91,350 
77,160 
88,148 
81,088 


$169,064 
IOSlTOO 
913,90 


919,  ISO 
990,  OM 

16&,0OO 
160,160 


14.9 
13.1 
«J 
18.7 
SI  .5 


M.4 


630,885 


1,434,584 


^        uA 


The  foreign  vessels  are  not  included  in  the  above,  except  in  the  three 
first  years,  when  there  were  17  British,  and  84  American,  and  6  of 
other  nations.  Foreign  vessels  included,  since  1847  the  nmnber  of 
wrecks  is  altogether  about  290  vessels.  The  expenses  are  distinct 
fi:'om  salvage,  being  charges  against  vessels,  &c.,  in  port,  as  harbor  fees* 
wharfage,  storage,  auction  commissions,  exchange,  commissions  for 
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THE   COTTON  CEOP  OF   THB   UNITBD   STATBS. 

This  paper  is  not  intended  to  be  an  essay  upon  the  questions  respect- 
ing which  much  has  been  written  as  to  the  time  when,  md  by  what  peo- 
ple, ^^coUoH-wooP*  was  first  used  for  making  cloth ;  or  when,  or  by  .whom, 
It  was  first  cukivaitd  for  use ;  or  when,  and  with  what  nations,  it  first 
became  an  article  of  commerce.  Several  difierent  and  various  publi- 
cations, official  a&d  unofficial,  readilj  attainable  in  most  parts  of  this 
country,  each,  affi)rd  all  the  information  on  these  points  that  can,  in  any 
degree,  be  practically  useful  to  any  person*  Nor  is  it  intended  to  discuss 
in  this  paper,  or  even  to  intimate  an  opinion  respecting  those  topics  of 
political  economy  connected  with  the  different  ^'cotton  interests,''  which 
nave  divided  puolic  sentiment  in  this  countiy  in  years  past  The  sole 
object  is  to  present  <2ato,  gathered  and  compiled  from  authentic  sources, 
relating  to  tne  cultivation  and  production  of  cotton — ^its  past  increase 
in  the  United  States  as  an  article  of  commerce,  and  its  probable  still 
greater  importance  and  value. 

Two  kinds  of  cotton  are  grown  in  the  United  States. 

1.  That  indifferently  called  "long  staple,"  "black  seed,"  "lowland," 
or  "  sea-4sland."  When  raised  inland,  it  is  sometimes  called  "Mains." 

2.  The  "  short  staple,"  "  green  seed,"  "  upland,"  also  sometimes 
called  "petit  gulf,"  or  " Mexican." 

The  first  generally  commands  twice  or  thrice  the  price  of  the  latter 
kind,  and  superior  searislaad  often  brings  a  much  higher  amount.  Very 
choice  qualities  of  sea-island  cotton  have  commanded  upwards  of  a 
dollar  jierjx>tfiM2.  Sea-island  cotton  is  prepared  for  market  with  great 
care,  being  mosdy  cleaned  by  hand,  or  by  the  "  roUer"  gin ;  the  "saw?" 
^in,  used  to  separate  the  wool  of  the  "  short  staple"  fixim  its  seed,  in- 
juring the  fibre  of  the  "long  staple."  The  long  staple  is  usually  put 
in  roumd  ba^s,  not  exceeding  350  pounds  in  weight,  whilst  the  short 
staple  is,  in  late  years,  compressed  into  square  bales  of  generally  450 
or  500  pounds  each,  and  in  some  States  more.  The  annual  yield  of 
the  long  staple  is  generally  firom  75  to  150  pounds  of  cleaned  cotton  to 
each  acre  of  average  good  land  cultivatea,  or  firom  one  to  one  and  a 
half  and  two  bags  of  300  pounds  to  each  able  plantation  hand  em- 
ployed ;  whilst  the  short  staple  yields  from  150  to  250  pounds  of  cleaned 
cotton  to  the  acre,  or  firom  tnree  to  seven  bales  of  400  pounds  to  each 
hand.  In  the  best  seasons,  upon  land  of  the  first  quality,  and  with  good 
cultivation,  eight,  nine,  and  sometimes  ten  bales  of  upland  cotton,  to 
the  hand,  have  been  produced.  The  hands  employed  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton,  and  the  product  of  whose  labor'  is  thus  estimated,  are 
estimated  as  if  not  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  com,  potatoes,  and 
other  products,  &c.,  for  the  support  of  the  plantation. 

The  regions  in  the  United  States  adapted  to  the  profitable  raising 
ofieorisland  cotton  are  not  so  extensive  as  those  in  whicn  the  short  staple 
can  be  advantageously  cultivated,  and  the  crop  of  sea-island  has  con- 
fiequentiy  not  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  short  staple.  And 
the  demand  for  sea-island  is  not  so  great,  as  it  is  chiefly  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  laces,  fine  cotton  threads,  and  cotton  cambrics  of  the 
most  delicate  texture.  It  is  now  also  used  with  silk  in  the  manufacture 
of  several  articles  passed  off  as  silk  soodi*    No  country  has  produced 
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any  cotton  eqnal  in  fineness,  length,  and  strength  of  fibre,  and  of  snch 
whiteness,  as  the  sea-island  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida. 
This  superiority  is  doubtless,  id  a  degree,  owing  to  the  peculiar  adap- 
tation of  the  climate  and  soil  of  parts  of  those  States  to  the  favorable 
production  of  that  kind  of  cotton;  but  it  is  also  attributable  to  the  great 
attention  myen  to  its  cultivation  by  intelligent  and  observiiig  planters, 
availing  themselves  of  the  aids  of  chemical  and  agricultural  science- 
making  experiments  from  year  to  year  for  improving  the  processes  of 
cultivation,  and  for  increasing  the  excellence  as  well  as  tne  quanti^ 
of  the  product ;  and  who  profit  by  the  practical  experience  of  their 
antecessors  of  more  than  half  a  century. 

The  treasury  accounts  exhibit  the  progress  of  the  "  sea-island^  cotton 
crop  of  this  country  from  1806  to  1862  inclusive,  fuller  than  they  do 
the  progress  of  the  crop  of  "ujdand**  cotton,  for  the  reason  that  the  for- 
mer has  been  mostly  exp&rted^  whilst  a  large  portion  of  the  latter  has 
always  been  consumed  in  tlie  United  States.  Prior  to  1806,  no  dis- 
tinction was  made  in  the  treasury  reports  between  the  "  sea-island'* 
and  "  other  cotton,*'  styled,  in  a  treasury  report  of  1836,  "  commion 
cotton^ 

The  treasury  accounts  ^ow,  that  durinff  the  years  1790,  *91,  and 
'92,  about  733,044  pounds  of  cotton  of  all  kmds,  foreign  and  domestic, 
vplued  at  $137,737,  were  exported  from  the  United  States.     There  had 
been  imported  into  the  United  States  previously,  and  during  that  period, 
foreign  cotton  to  a  considerable  amount     Tbe  importatiofu  within  the 
years  named  were  about  889,111  pounds,  which,  valued  at  the  same 
price  as  that  exported^  anK>unted  to  $202,014*    The  importfttions  of  for- 
eign raw  cotton  during  those  three  years  exceed  the  exportations 
166,067  pounds ;  and,  consequently,  either  the  whole  of  the  domestic 
crops,  and  likewise  that  much  of  the  foreign  (and  imported)  raw  cotton, 
was  then  consumed  in  the  United  States ;  or  a  portion  of  the  domestic 
crops  was  exp(Mrted,  and  a  greater  amount  than  is  above  stated  of  the 
foreign  raw  cotton  was  consumed  in  the  United  States.     The  quantity 
of  foreign  raw  cotton  consumed  in  the  United  States  in  these  three 
years  is,  however,  estimated  in  a  treasuiy  report  of  1801  at  270,720 
pounds,  which  would  make  the  exportation  of  domestic  cotton  in  those 
years  114,653  pounds.    It  is  known  that  some,  though  limited  quanti- 
ties of  domestic  raw  cotton  were  sent  to  Great  Britain  in  the  years  spe- 
cified; but  the  correct  accounts  thereof  cannot  now  be  obtained,  and 
therefore,  with  this  explanation,  it  has  been  deemed  proper  to  state  all 
the  exportationt  for  those  years  ^s  foreign  cotton,  as  in  fact  vooeX  of  tbem 
were. 

The  only  accounts  of  the  entire  annual  crops  of  the  United  States 
that  can  be  obtained  are  unofficial,  except  the  decennial  census  ^state- 
ments. The  ^^ commercials^  accounts  are  usually  stated  as  from  the  first 
of  September  of  each  year,  to  the  31st  of  August  following;  it  being 
presumed  thatf  by  the  day  last  mentioned,  the  entire  crop  of  the  prexiouz 
year  will  have  been  received  in  the  home  market ;  and  the  amount  of 
such  receipts,  consecjuently,  affords  tolerably  correct  dcua  for  estimating 
the  *'  erUire  crop^^  oi  that  year.  The  official  or  treasury  accounts,  end- 
ing each  year  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  (the  last  day  ot  the  fiscal  year 
of  the  federal  government,)  and  before  the  entire  crop  of  the  previous 
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year  has  been  received  in  market,  the  crops  of  the  two  preceding  sea- 
sons are  often  confounded.  Nevertheless,  by  comparison  of  the  dif- 
ferent accounts  with  each  other,  estimates  may  be  made  of  the  crop  of 
each  season,  closely  approximating  to  general  correctness. 

The  exports  of  "  sea-island"  cotton  from  the  United  States,  within 
i^ertain  periods,  have  been  as  follows : 

In  1805,  '6,  and  7 23,809,752  pounds. 

In  1808  (embargo) 949,051  '* 

In  1809,  '10,  and  Ul 25,297,867  " 

In  1812,  '13,  and  '14  (war) 11,022,993  « 

In  1815 8,449,951  " 

In  1821,  '22,  and  '23 34,731,389  " 

In  1849,  '50,  and  '51 28,505,378  " 

In  1852 11,738,075  " 

The  annual  exports  of  "  sea-island"  cotton  for  the  last  nineteen  years, 
excepting  the  years  1845,  '46,  '49,  and  '52,  were  /ew  in  quantity  than 
the  exports  of  the  same  kind  in  1805.  The  fluctuations  in  the  prices 
of  "sea-island"  cotton  have  not  been  so  great  as  in  those  of  *•  other 
cotton."  The  "embargo,"  laid  December  22j  1807,  and  which  con- 
tinued in  force  till  March  1,  1809,  affected  the  crops  of  1808  and  1809, 
as  to  quantity  produced,  and  prices ;  and  the  war  with  Great  Britain 
(declared  in  June,  1812,  peace  being  fully  restored  in  January,  1815,) 
injuriously  aflected  the  production  and  prices  of  all  cotton  for  the 
years  1812,  '13,  and  '14.  The  annual  consumption  in  the  United 
States  of  raw  "sea-island"  cotton,  it  is  estimated,  is  not  now  more 
than  one-hundredth  of  the  amount  exported,  being  in  1852  estimated  to 
be  about  100,000  pounds.  Though  the  treasury  accounts  from  1805  to 
1820  distinguish  in  the  tables  of  exports  between  domestic  and  foreign 
cotton  exported,  and  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  different  kinds  of 
cotton,  and  that  exported  in  foreign  and  that  in  domestic  vessels ;  since 
1820  the  separate  values  of  "  sea-island"  and  of  "other  cotton"  are  not 
stated  in  the  published  reports.  It  appears  that  for  many  years  Great 
Britain  has  generally  received  nearly  four-fifths,  and  France  about  one- 
fifth,  in  quantity,  of  the  "sea-island"  cotton  exported. 

It  has  been  stated  that  a  process  of  dividing,  or  splitting,  the  coarser 
•  upland "  cotton,  and  of  substituting  the  divided  fibre  for  the  fine 
sea-island,"  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  muslins,  has  recently 
been  discovered  in  Europe;  and  which,  it  has  been  conjectured  by 
some,  may  cause  a  diminution  of  the  value  of  "sea-island"  cotton. 
The  account  is  not  fully  credited ;  but  if  the  fact  be  as  stated,  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  expense  and  labor  of  dividing  the  coarser  cotton  must 
exceed  ihe  additional  cost  of  the  production  and  preparation  of  the 
"«ea-t<iimf '  for  market,  to  that  of  the  "«»Za«<Z;"  and  more  than  the 
ordinary  difference  between  the  prices  of  the  different  kinds.  And  it  is 
also  believed  that  articles  manufactured  from  cotton  naturally  fine, 
must  excel  in  appearance,  strength,  and  durabihty,  any  made  from 
cotton  the  fineness  of  which  is  produced  by  artificial  means,  like  those 
intimated ;  and  that  for  a  long  time  to  come,  markets  equally  as  certain 
and  as  profitable  as  now  exist  for  all  the  "  sea-island"  cotton  that  can  bo 
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raised  in  the  United  States,  (as  befiire  observed,  necessarily  limited  in 
quantity,)  may  be  certainly  depended  upon. 

A  comparison  of  the  eaporUUwm  of  "  sea-island  "  cotton  with  those  of 
*<all  other'*  domestic  raw  cotton  will  show  that,  whilst  in  1805,  '6,  and 
'7  the  former  amounted  to  23,809,752  pounds,  the  quantity  of  the  lat- 
ter exported  during  the  same  period  was  114,182,256  pounds;  the 
proportion  of  "sea-island"  to  "all  other"  being  less  than  z,  fourth^ 
and  to  the  entire  exportation  less  than  a  fifth  in  quantity.  In  1821, 
'22,  and  '23  the  proportion  of  "  9ea-n$land*^  to  the  entire  exportation 
was  less  than  a  twdjlh  in  quantity;  and  in  1849,  '50,  and  '51  that  pro- 
portion was  less  than  a  ninetieth!  In  the  year  1852,  the  "sea-island" 
exported  was  11,738,075  pounds,  and  the  proportion  to  the  entire  ex- 
portation of  1,093,230,639  pounds  was  less  than  (me  ninety-third* 

The  "upland"  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  has  increased  since 
1790,  with  a  rapidity  unexampled,  in  history,  by  any  product  of 
agriculture,  in  any  country.  Its  augmentation  in  respect  of  quantity,  as 
well  for  home  manufacture  and  consumption  as  for  home  manufacture  £>r 
ezportation^  and  as  an  article  oi  foreign  commerce  in  its  "into"  state, 
and  likewise  the  increase  of  its  importance  and  value  as  an  article 
of  commerce  after  its  manu&cture  in  fortXgn  countries,  are  also  unparal- 
leled. The  consequence  it  has  attained  as  an  article  of  necessity,  in 
affording  the  means  of  employment  to  the  manufacturing  classes  of 
Europe  (and  especially  of  Great  Britain)  and  of  this  country,  is  also 
without  precedent. 

The  exportations  of  domestic  upland  cotton  anterior  to  1805,  sepa- 
rately from  "sea-island,"  cannot  be  given  for  the  reasons  before  stated. 

The  exportation  of  "sea-island"  in  certain  periods  is  stated  above. 
The  exports  of  "other  cotton,"  or  "upland,"  and  likewise  the  "total 
exports"  of  all  domestic  raw  cotton,  in  the  same  periods,  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Exports  of  raw  cotton  from  the  United  States. 


Tears. 


In  1805, '6, and '7... 

In  1808  

In  1809, '10,  and '11. 
In  1812, '13,  and '14. 

In  1815 

In  1821, '22,  and '23. 
In  1849, '50,  and '51. 
In  1852 


Domeitio  "upland" 
cotton. 


Total  domestic  cotton 
of  all  kinds. 


Pounds, 

114,182,256 

9,681,394 

181,012,086 

54,703,407 

74,548,796 

408,560,381 

2,560,715,584 

1,081,492,564 


Poimd$, 

137,992,011 

10,630,445 

206,309,953 

65,726,400 

82,998,747 

443,291,770 

2,589,220,962 

1,093,230,639 


Official  ralnatioB. 


$32,004,005 

2,220,984 

33,274,408 

8,087,628 

17,529,244 

64,638,062 

250,696,900 

87,965,732 


The  official  returns  show  that  the  increase  of  the  aggregate  of  the 
exportations  of  all  kinds  of  domestic  raw  cotton,  since  it  has  become 
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ajprominent  article  of  foreign  commerce,  (except  whibt  the  embargo 
of  1808,  and  the  wax  of  1812,  1813,  and  1814,  affected  our  foreign 
trade,  or  when  adventitious  and  unfavorable  circumstances  shortened 
the  crop,)  has  been  unchecked  and  re^lar.  That  increase,  since  1806, 
has  been  upwards  of  twetUy-eighlfold  in  quantity,  and  more  than  ntna 
hundred  per  centum  in  value,  and  the  steadiness  of  the  augmentation  will  ' 
be  manifest  by  taking  the  aggregate  of  each  successive  three  years  after 
1804,  down  to  and  including  1852,  omitting  only  the  years  when  all 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States  was  shackled  and  reduced,  as  above 
noticed. 

The  importatunu  of  foreign  raw  cotton  into,  and  the  exportations  of 
foreign  raw  cotton  out  of,  the  United  States,  (the  difference  being  corir- 
turned  in  the  United  States)  are  stated  below  for  certain  years,  as  taken 
from  the  treasury  returns : 


Tean. 

TinporU  of  foreign  raw 
ootton. 

Exports  of  foreign  raw 
cotton. 

IMfferenee. 

• 

Poundi. 

DoUan. 

Pomuls. 

BoUan. 

Poundi. 

Dollars, 

In  1805, '6,  A  7... 
In  1821, '22,  ^b '23. 
In  1849, '50,  & '51. 
In  1852 

7, 881, 415 

1,256,614 

584,127 

244,548 

1,831,327 

229,020 

29,622 

12,521 

6, 494, 439 

1,093,362 

1&I,034 

1,506,610 

203,327 

11,340 

1,386,976 
163,243 
400,093 

244,548 

324,719 
25,732 
18,682 
12.521 

The  quantities  and  values  for  every  year  have  not  all  been  found 
in  the  treasury  returns;  but  the  one  may  generally  be  estimated  from 
the  other,  and  from  the  prices  of  domestic  cotton  the  same  year.  It  ap^ 
pears  that  the  price  of  some  foreign  cotton  was  formerly  very  high ; 
out  the  average  of  medium  '<tfp2aita"  domestic  cotton  is  now  too  great 
for  the/oreign  cotton  imported.  As  before  observed,  the  entire  exports 
of  1790,  '91,  and  '92,  are  set  down  as  foreign  raw  cotton  ;  insomuch 
as  they  were  less  than  the  imports  of  same  cotton  in  same  years.  The 
tr^al  amount  of  the  crops  of  the  United  States  in  those  three  years  has 
been  variously  estimated ;  but  the  accounts  of  the  imports  and  exports 
of  foreign  raw  cotton,  (before  stated  with  explanations,)  show  that  the 
cotton  then  produced  in  the  United  States  tvas  not  sufficient  Jor  the 
domestic  consumption  in  those  three  years! 

Our  importations  have  swelled  in  the  aggregate  from  about  $388,- 
000,000,  m  1805,  '6,  and  '7,  to  $542,220,689  in  1849,  '50,  and  '51. 
In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1852,  they  amounted  to  $212,613,282. 
In  considering  this  increase,  it  should  be  recollected  that  this  statement 
does  not  show  the  increased  consumption  in  the  United  States  of  the 
foreign  articles,  which  in  some  instances  is  greater  than  appears  by 
such  account. 

In  iormer  years  a  large  portion  of  these  importations  was  destined 
for  exportation  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries,  and  was  not 
consumed  here.  We  received  the  freights  upon  such  of  them  as  were 
carried  in  our  ships,  in  or  out ;  and  import  duties,  less  the  drawback  on 
exportation,  and  the  incidental  expenses  of  storage,  &c.    This  '*  car^ 
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rying"  trade  has  decreased  more  in  proportion  than  any  other.  The 
following  account  of  such  aggregate  importations  and  exportations  of  all 
foreign  merchandise,  and  likewise  the  next  following  account  as  to 
foreign  cotton  manvfactures  imported  and  exported  in  diflferent  periods, 
will  illustrate  these  remarks.  The  difference  is  the  true  amount  of  such 
importation  consumed  in  the  United  States.  The  accounts,  or  general 
tables,  annually  published  by  the  treasury,  do  not  direct  attention  to 
past  changes  in  the  course  and  chciracter  of  our  trade,  commerce,  and 
navigation ;  and  therefore  its  true  decrease  or  increase,  and  its  actual 
retrogression  or  progressj  in  every  respect,  is  not  manifest  without  close 
investigation  of  several  different  tables. 

The  value  of  importations  and  exportations  of  foreign  merchandise, 
and  "difference,"  (being  the  amount  consumed  in  tiie  United  States,)  in 
certain  periods,  were  as  follows: 


Tean. 


1790, '91,  and  *92 

1793, '94,  and  '95 

1796, '97,  and  '98 

1799,  1800,  and  '1 

1802, '3,  and  '4. 

1805, '6,  and  '7 

1808  (embargo) 

1809, '10,  and  '11 

1812, '13,  and  '14  (war) 

1815, '16,  and  '17 

1818, '19,  and  '20 

1821, '22,  and  '23 

1824, '25,  and  '26 

1827, '28,  and  '29 

1830, '31,  and  '32 

1833, '34,  and  '35 

1836, '37,  and  '38 

1839, '40,  and  '41 

1842, '43,  and '44 

1845, '46,  and  '47 

1848, '49,  and  '50 

1851 

1852 


Imports. 


183, 
135, 
225, 
281, 
225, 
388, 
56, 
198, 
112, 
359, 
283, 
223, 
261, 
242, 
275, 
384, 
444, 
397, 
273, 
385, 
480, 
216, 
212, 


700,000 
456,268 
367,270 
685,427 
999, 999 
510,300 
990,300 
200,300 
000,000 
394,274 
325,300 
406,502 
863,559 
486, 419 
097,310 
535,385 
686,656 
179,828 
350,921 
491,999 
994,685 
224,932 
613,282 


Exports. 


Difference,  eoD> 
somed  in  U.  S. 


$2,804,296 
17, 125, 277 
86,300,000 

131,296,598 
65, 600, 640 

173, 105, 813 
12, 997, 414 
61,211,616 
11,488,141 
43, 079, 975 
56, 600, 408 
71,132,312 
82, 467, 412 
61,656,631 
58, 460, 478 
63,640,041 
56,054,117 
51,153,918 
29, 759, 102 
34,704,611 
49,172,988 
21,698,293 
12, 037, 043 


$90,895,705 
118,330,991 
139,067,270 
150, 388, 829 
140, 399, 359 
215, 404, 187 
43, 992, 586 

JtA),  aKto,  (KM 

100,511,859 
316, 314, 299 
226,724,592 
152, 274, 190 
179,396,147 
180, 889, 788 
216, 636, 832 
320,895,344 
388,632,539 
346,925,910 
243,591,819 
350,787,30 
431,821,697 
194,  S26, 639 
200,576,239 


The  "  bullion  and  specie"  imported  and  exported,  are  included  in 
the  above.  It  corrects  some  errors  (though  trivial)  in  former  tables, 
pp.  288  and  701. 

The  value  of  importations  and  exportations  of  foreign  manufactwres 
of  cotton  and  "difference,"  being  the  amount  cofisumed  in  the  United 
States,  in  certain  periods,  was  as  follows : 
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Foreign  cotton  goods  imported  and  expoisted^  S(t. 


Yean. 


1821,  •22,  and  '23 
1824,  ^25,  and  '26 
1827,  '28,  and  '29 
1830,  '31,  and  '32 
1833,  '34,  and  '35 
1836,  '37,  and  '38 
1839,  '40,  and  '41 
1842,  '43,  and  '44 
1845,  '46,  and  '47 
1848,  '49,  and  '50 

1851 

1852 


Imports. 


$26,391,495 
29,753,307 
28,674,440 
34,352,203 
33, 173, 215 
35,626,258 
33,169,701 
26, 178, 789 
42, 586, 782 
54, 285, 149 
22,164,442 
19,689,496 


Ezporto. 


$5, 863, 132 
7,112,522 
5,646,493 
7, 540, 409 
9,069,209 
6,602,600 
3,287,810 
1,550,156 
1,661,891 
2,214,361 
677,940 
991,784 


Difference,  co»- 
•nmed  in  U.  8. 


f20,528,363 
22, 640, 785 
23, 027, 947 
26,811,794 
24,104,006 
29,023,658 
29,881,891 
24,628,6.33 
40,924,891 
52, 070, 788 
21, 486, 502 

^8,697,712 


A  reference  to  the  more  detailed  statement  appended  will  show  thatt 
for  some  years  past,  most  of  the  above  specified  importations  have 
been  of  the  finer  kinds  of  manufactures,  made  chiefly  from  the  "  sea- 
island"  cotton,  or  the  best  qualities  of  "upland."  Our  domestic  manu- 
factures, though  improved  greatly  as  to  quantity,  have  hitherto  been 
mostly  of  the  medium,  or  of  the  coarser  or  lower-priced  goods,  made 
from  ordinary  "upland"  cotton,  manufactured  with  less  labor,  and  more 
cheaply  than  the  finer  goods.  A  reference  to  the  following  compiled 
account,  and  to  the  more  detailed  table  appended,  of  our  domestic  cot- 
ton manufactures,  exported  since  1826,  will  verify  this  statement,  as  to 
the  quality  thereof.  A  comparison  of  these  statements  with  those  of 
our  exportations  of  raw  cotton  will  show  that,  whilst  our  exports  from 
cotton  have,  since  1821,  increased  nine-fold,  the  importations  of  our 
foreign  cotton  manufactures  have  but  a  little  more  than  doubled. 
Our  exportations  of  domestic  cotton  manufactures  have  nearly  de- 
stroyed the  exportations  of  foreign  cotton  manufactures,  and  taken  the 
place  of  them. 

The  treasury  returns  of  exports  show  to  what  countries  the  foreign 
cotton  manufactures,  and  also  to  what  countries  the  domestic  cotton 
manufactures,  were  sent  from  the  United  States;  and  an  investigation 
as  to  the  facts,  in  this  respect,  would  be  interesting  and  useful  to  the 
merchants  and  statesmen  of  this  country ;  but  the  limits  to  which  this 
paper  is  restricted  precludes,  at  this  time,  anything  on  this  subject  but 
the  suggestion  now  made. 
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Exportation!  of  domettie  cotton  manufactHrei  in  certain  yean  and  perioit. 


Yem. 


In  1826 

In  1827,  '28,  and  '29 
In  1830,  '31,  and  '32 
In  1833,  '34,  and  '36 
In  1S36,  '37,  and  '38 
In  1839,  '40,  and  '41 
In  1842,  '43,  and  '44 
In  184d,  '46,  and  '47 
In  1848,  '49,  and  '50 

Inl851*.A 

In  1852 


Value. 


$1,138,125 
3,429,103 
3,674,070 
7,477,192 
8,845,962 
9,647,186 
9,093,110 
11,955,932 
15,386,768 
7,241,206 
7,672,151 


Though  the  quantity  of  foreign  "raw"  cotton  consumed  in  the  United 
States  is  readily  ascertainable  by  deducting  the  exportations  of  such 
cotton  from  the  importations ;  and  though  the  value  of  the  foreign  man- 
niactures  consumed  may  be  ascertained  by  a  similar  process,  and  a 
tolerably  correct  estimate  made  of  the  quantity  of  raw  cotton,  (of  the 
United  States,^  used  in  such  manufactures ;  yet  it  is  well  nigh  impossible 
to  ascertain  with  certainty  the  quantity  of  domestic  raw  cotton  catuumed 
in  this  country. 

In  the  ^r«t  place,  the  quantity  consumed  in  "  household"  or  "home- 
made" manufactures  of  many  different  kinds,  and  that  which  is  con- 
sumed in  the  infinite  various  uses  to  which  it  is  applied  throughout  the 
country,  and  especially  in  the  States  where  it  is  grown,  has  to  be 
guessed,  without  very  certain  data.  So  also  the  quantity  destroyed  by 
fire,  or  otherwise,  in  its  transportation  to  the  southern  shipping  port,  or 
by  sea,  before  it  is  taken  into  the  account,  cannot  be  ascertained.  The 
rates  of  insurance  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Atlantic  ports  are  very  high,  and 
should  be  some  criteria  by  which  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  these  losses. 

The  last  census  returns  state  the  value  of  all  the  ^^home-made'^  manu- 
factures in  the  United  States  to  be  S27,644,679.  Of  these,  the  States  of 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Tennessee, 
Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Kentucky,  made  upwards 
ot  $14,636,000;  bemg  more  than  half,  though  the  aggregate  of  their 
white  population  is  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  whole  white  population  of 
the  United  States.  In  those  States,  cotton  is  a  principal  material  in 
such  manufactures ;  and  they  are  made  by  every  class,  and  used  by 
every  class  of  the  population.  It  is  not  considered  extravagant  to  allow 
for  the  raw  cotton  used  in  "home*made"  or  "household"  manufactures 
in  the  United  States,  including  that  applied  to  other  uses,  S7,600,000, 
equalling,  at  Ll.31  cents  per  pound,  66,372,000  pounds,  or  165,930  bales 
of  400  pounds  each. 

And  it  is  estimated  that  7,600  bales  of  400  lbs.  each,  or  3,000,000 
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of' pounds,  are  annually  lost  or  destroyed,  and  not  put  into  the  account 
of  tne  crop,  as  above  stated.    It  is  valued  at  $889,000. 

The  second  item  is  the  amount  furnished  the  domestic  manufactories 
of  cotton  in  the  United  States,  to  ascertain  which,  even  approximately, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  unofficial  statements  of  manufacturers,  and  to 
commercial  accounts,  that  cannot  be  otherwise  than  imperfect ;  and  to 
the  more  authentic,  but  still  somewhat  uncertain  accounts,  taken  from 
the  last  census  returns.  The  census  returns  of  1849-'60  of  the  cotton 
manufactories  in  the  United  States  give  the  following  statement : 

Number  of  manufactories  in  the  United  States 1,094 

Amount  of  capital  invested $74,501,031 

Bales  of  cotton  used^at  400  lbs.  each,  equal  to  256,496,* 

000 ;  at  460  lbs.  each,  equal  to  288,558,000) 641,240 

Tons  of  coal  used 121,099 

Value  of  all  raw  material  used $34,835,056 

Number  of  hands  employed — (males,  33,150;   females, 

59,136) 92,286 

Entire    wages    per  mo;iM— {males,    $653,778;    fenudes, 

$703,414) $1,357,192 

Value  of  entire  products $61,869,184 

The  quantity  of  cotton  used  is  stated  in  bcUes.  A  bale  is  estimated 
in  another  part  of  the  census  accounts  to  weigh  400  lbs.  It  is  believed 
such  estimate,  as  to  the  cottan/umished  our  mantffacfuring  establiskments, 
is  underrated  at  least  12^  per  centum.  Most  of  the  cotton  used  in 
those  manufactories  is  *^ upland j*^  the  bales  generally,  for  the  last  five 
years,  averaging  450  pounds.  That  the  other  census  accounts  relating 
to  the  ^* entire  crop,"  (including  ^^sea-island^^  and  "upland,")  though 
stated  in  pounds^  mention  the  bales  as  "  of  400  lbs.  each,"  does  not 
make  the  above  reduction  of  these  bales  to  pounds,  at  450  lbs.  to  each 
bale,  incorrect.  The  estimate  of  400  lbs.  is  carried  through  all  the 
statements  and  estimates  in  this  paper,  (except  in  the  above,)  to  enable 
ready  comparisons  to  be  made.  • 

The  "products"  of  these  establishments  are  stated  to  have  been,  in 
1849-'50,  763,678,407  yards  of  sheeting,  and  27,860,340  lbs.  of  thread, 
yarn,  &c.,  and  13,260  bales  of  batting,  and  are  valued  at  $61,869,184. 
The  value  of  domestic  woollen  manufactures  is  stated  at  $43,207,555 ; 
that  of  domestic  iron  manufactures,  of  all  kinds,  at  $54,600,000.  The 
value  of  1,177,^4  barrels  of  ale,  beer,  &c.,  or  of  the  42,133,955  gal- 
lons of  whiskey  and  "high  wines,"  or  of  6,500,500  gallons  of  mm, 
manufactured,  is  not  stated.  The  annual  wages  of  the  hands  employed 
in  cotton  manu&ctories,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  census  returns,  amount  to 
$1 6,286,304.  The  woollen  manu&ctories  employ  22,678  male,  and  16,574 
female  hands— in  all  39,252 — ^whose  annual  wages  amount  to  $8,399,280. 
The  iron  manufactories  employ  57,017  male,  and  277  female  hands— 
in  all  57,294 — ^whose  annual  wages  amount  to  $15,000,000 ;  and  brew* 
eries  and  distilleries  employ  5,487  hands,  the  value  of  whose  labor 
is  not  given ! 

Deduct  from  the  value  of  the  "  products"  of  these  cotton  manufactories 
in  1849-'50,  stated  to  be  $61,869,184,  the  value  of  the  exports  of  domestic 
cotton  manufactures  for  the  same  year,  $4,734,424,  and  the  balance, 
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$67,134,760.  is  the  value  of  the  domestic  cotton  manufactures,  made 
in  our  own  cotton-manufacturing  establishments,  amd  coiuumed  in  the 
United  States. 

The  value  (and  afterwards  the  quantity)  of  raw  cotton  for  these  re- 
spective portions  of  the  domestic  cotton  manufactures  of  the  United 
States,  may  be  ascertained  by  a  deduction  of  50  per  centum  of  the  value 
of  the  manufactures,  for  the  cost  of  manufacture,  wastage,  profits,  &c., 
and  calculating  the  quantity  corresponding  to  such  value,  at  the  price 
for  that  year,  of  fair  "  upland"  cotton.  The  correctness  of  this  mode 
will  be  verified,  as  to  the  year  1849-50,  by  reference  to  the  items  in 
the  census  account  of  the  manufactures  of  cotton  above  given,  of  the 
value  of  raw  materials  used,  and  "bales  of  cotton"  used,  and  "value 
of  entire  products,"  and  to  the  expenses  of  manufacture,  as  set  forth  in 
that  statement. 

The  quantity  of  domestic  raw  cotton  consumed  in  the  United  States, 
in  foreign  manufactures,  has  been  estimated  by  a  similar  calculation 
with  reference  to  the  "difference"  between  the  importations  into,  and 
exportations  from,  the  United  States,  of  such  foreign  manufactures 
betbre  given.  The  enhanced  value  of  the  foreign  cotton  manufactures 
is  stated  at  100  per  centum  more  than  the  raw  cotton,  and  includes 
freight,  insurance,  duties,  and  all  other  expenses;  and  the  cheaper  labor 
in  foreign  countries,  and  the  higher  value  of  the  sea-island  cotton, 
generally  used  in  such  manufactures,  and  profits,  &c.,  have  also  been 
considered. 

The  following  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  domestic  "raw  cotton"  am- 
eumed  in  the  United  States^  in  domestic  and  in  foreign  manufactures, 
and  in  "  household"  or  "home-made"  articles,  &c.,  for  the  year  ending 
June  1st,  1850,  is  beheved  to  be  nearly  correct. 

Consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  in  1849—^50* 

la  domestic  manufactures — deducting  value  of  those  exported  from 
value  of  entire  ma^iufactures,  and  also  50  per  cent,  for  tost  of  man- 
ufacture, profits,  &c. — about $29,000,000=256,038,000  lbs. 

Jn  foreign  manufactures,  (from  domes- 
tic cotton,)— deducting  from  imports, 
($20,108,719)  value  of  exports  of 
same,  ($427,107)s=|19,681,til2;  and 
50  per  cent,  for  cost  of  manufacture, 
duties,  profits,  &c.,  &c 9,840,800=  87,087,000   '* 

In  "household,"  or  "home-made"  man- 
ufactures       7,500,000«  66,372,000   " 

Total  consumption  of  raw  cotton  in 

•     the  United  States  in  1849-'50  .  .$46,340,800    410,097,000   " 

The  total  consumption  in  cotton  moM^acturts  same  time— foreign  and 
domestic — including  "  home-made,"  amounted  to  more  than  $82,000,000, 
upwards  of  three-fourtks  of  which  were  made  in  the  United  States. 

Fractions  are  equalized  in  this  estimate,  an^  the  value  stated  at  the 
official  average  valuation  of  all  cotton  for  that  year.     The  cotton,  of 
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which  the  foreign  manufactures  consumed  in  the  United  States  are 
composed,  being  mostly  "  sea- island,"  its  value  should  perhaps  be  higher; 
but  m  such  case,  the  values  of  the  other  cotton  ought  to  be  reduced  in 
proportion  to  quantity  and  price,  to  make  the  correct  average.  The 
values  of  "sea-island"  and  "upland"  should  be  kept  separate  in  the 
treasury  accounts. 

The  domestic  consumption,  of  course,  increases  each  successive  year, 
equally  with  the  population,  and  the  discovery  from  time  to  time  of  new 
uses  to  which  cotton  may  be  applied  also  adds  to  the  consumption ;  and 
a  full  crop  increases  it. 

Similar  difficulties  exist  with  respect  to  the  ascertainment  of  the  quan- 
tity and  value  of  the  •*  entire  crop*^  of  raw  cotton,  in  each  year.  Vai  ious 
means  of  estimating  the  entire  crop  are  adopted.  In  one  mode,  the 
Jirst  item  is  the  quantity  and  value  of  expartations  of  raw  cotton.  The 
quantity  is  furnished  quite  correctly  for  this  item,  by  the  treasury  returns 
of  exports ;  except  that  the  value  is  not  always  accurately  given  in 
them.  The  value  stated  in  the  treasury  returns  of  exports  can,  how- 
ever, generally  be  rectified,  if  erroneous,  by  reference  to  the  general 
"prices  current"  of  the  same  year,  to  be  found  in  commercial  news- 
papers. The  price  stated  for  1861-'62  is  8.05  cents;  and  it  is  conceived 
the  average  is  too  small  according  to  the  commercial  accounts  of  this 
country,  and  of  Great  Britain  and  France.  It  should  be  at  least  9  cents. 
Nevertheless,  in  this  paper  the  treasury  price  is  adhered  to.  The  «€c- 
ond  item  is  the  quantity  furnished  the  manufactories  of  domestic  cotton. 
To  ascertain  this,  even  approximately,  recourse  can  generally  only  be 
ha4  to  the  unofficial  statements  of  the  manufacturers,  and  to  commer- 
cial accounts,  which  cannot  be  otherwise  than  imperfect.  The  third 
item  is  the  quantity  used  in  what  are  generally  called  "  household  "  or 
"home-made"  manufactures,  before  adverted  to.  The  fourth  item  is 
the  quantity  destroyed  by  fire  or  otherwise,  and  not  received  in  market, 
or  taken  in  the  above  accounts. 

Another  mode  of  estimating  the  ^^ entire  crop^^  is  by  estimating  the 
number  of  acres  of  land  in  cultivation  for  cotton,  ancl  the  number  of 
agricultural  laborers  employed  in  cultivating  it;  the  increase  of  such 
arable  land,  and  of  the  labor  by  emigration  to  the  cotton  States,  < 
from  other  southern  States ;  and  the  general  yield  of  the  land  com- 
pared with  past  years ;  all  derived  from  intelhgence  obtained  by  cor- 
respondence, or  the  pubUc  prints,  and  information  generally  diffused 
as  to  the  effects  of  the  season  with  reference  to  a  full  or  a  short  crop, 
injuries  by  drought,  storms,  rains,  caterpillar,  &c.  Of  course  this  last 
mode  is  a  mere  estimate.  The  most  reliable  data  is  that  furnished  by 
commercial  and  manufacturing  dealers;  though  it  has  been  observed 
that  very  often  the  estimates  as  to  forthcoming  crops,  by  purchasers, 
are  too  large,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  sell  are  prone  to 
make  them  too  small. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  entire  crop  of  1849-'60,  given 
as  an  example  of  the  first  mode  above  mentioned  of  estimating  such 
crop,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  nearly  correct.  The  year  1849-'50  has 
been  selected,  because  the  entire  crop  of  that  year  is  stated  in  the 
"  census  returns ;"  between  which  and  the  estimate  now  given  a  com- 
parison can  be  made. 
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Entire  crop  of  1849-'60. 

Expoitations  of  domestic  raw  cotton. .  .635,382,000  lb8.=$71,984,600 
Used  for  manu&ctories  in  the  United 

States 288,568,000   "  ^  32,607,000 

^^Householdj*^  or  "Aowe-^iiMMfc*'  manufac* 

tures 66,372,000   «  =     7,600,000 

Destroyed  by  fire  or  otherwise,  and  not 

received  in  maiket 3,000,000   "  ■=        339,000 

Entire  crop  of  the  United  States  in 

1849-'50 993,312,000   "  *=112,430,600 

Fractions  are  equalized  in  this  statement,  and  the  values  estimated 
according  to  the  treasury  average  valuation,  for  all  cotton,  that  year. 

A  table,  giving  an  estimate  of  the  entire  annual  crop  from  1790,  up 
to  and  including  1852,  is  annexed. 

The  statement  in  the  census  returns  of  the  production  of  cotton  in 
the  United  States  is  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  I860.  The  day 
specified  was  before  the  crop  of  the  teogon  of  1850  could  have  been 
ascertained.  The  statement  is,  of  course,  of  the  crop  of  the  previous 
season  of  1849,  stated  in  the  treasury  returns  of  ^^erportf,"  &c.,  for 
the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  1860.  The  treasury  accounts 
of  tne  exports  of  raw  cotton  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1849,  (the 
crop  of  the  season  of  1848,)  state  that  1,026,602,269  pounds  were 
exported^  bein^  more  than  the  entire  crop  stated  in  the  census  returns ; 
and  the  quantity  exported  in  1851  (of  the  crop  of  the  season  of  I860) 
was  927,237,089  pounds.  The  crop  of  1849  was  a  very  short  crop^ 
It  was  also  actually  less  than  the  crop  of  the  season  of  1839,  of  '42, 
of  '43,  of  '44,  or  of  '47 ;  though  its  m/tre,  owing  to  the  high  prices 
received  for  it,  was  more  than  that  of  any  previous  crop.  The  exports 
of  the  crop  of  1848  were  391,220,666  pounds  more  than  those  of  the 
crop  of  1849 ;  and  yet  its  value  was  $6,687,649  less.  The  exports  of 
the  crop  of  the  season  of  1860  were,  as  above  stated,  927,237,089 
pounds,  and  they  were  valued  in  the  treasury  accounts  at  83 12,316,317 ; 
whilst  the  exports  of  the  crop  of  1851  were  1,093,230,639  pounds — 
being  166,993,550  pounds  more  than  the  crop  of  1860;  and  by  the 
treasuiy  account  they  were  valued  at  $87,966,732,  or  $24,349,6S5  tea 
than  the  exports  of  I860. 

Besides  the  census  returns  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  season  of  1849, 
given  below,  a  statement  from  the  same  returns  is  given  of  the  area  of 
each  State  producing  cotton  for  sale;  the  area  of  acres  of  improved 
lands  in  each ;  and  the  population  of  each ;  which  may  be  useful  for 
reierence  and  comparison. 
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The  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  now  amounts  to  upwards  of 
seven- tenths  of  aU  the  cotton  produced  in  the  world.  The  quantity  an- 
nually exported  from  the  Umted  States  is  about  eight-tenths  of  the 
agg-egate  of  all  exported  by  all  countries. 

The  following  estimates,  compiled  from  the  best  authorities,  sustain 
these  statements : 

Cotton  crop  of  the  world,  of  1861 ;  and  exports  of  all  countries  in  1852. 

United  States 1,350,000,000  lbs. .  1,093,230,639  lbs.  exported. 

Egypt,  &OC 40,000,000  "  25,000,000  "  " 

East  Indies * . .  200,000,000  «  150,000,000  "  " 

West  Indies. 3,100,000  "  3,000,000  «  " 

Demerara,  Berbice,  &c.  700,000  "  600,000  "  " 

Bahia,  Macelo,  &c 14,000,000  "  11,000,000  "  " 

Maranham,  &c 12,000,000  "  9,000,000  *'  " 

Pernambuco,    Aracati, 

Ceara,  &c 30,000,000  "  25,000,000  "  *1 

Brazil,  China,  and  all 

other  places 250,000,000  "  40,000,000  "  " 

Total 1,899,800,000"       1,366,730,639   "         " 

The  first  column  of  the  above  states  all  that  is  estimated  to  be  con- 
sumed, in  the  countries  named,  in  "household"  manufactures  and  for 
various  domestic  uses,  as  well  as  that  used  in  their  home  cotton  manu- 
factories, and  likewise  all  exported  to  other  countries.  In  the  second 
column  is  estimated  the  exports  to  contiguous  foreign  countries  for  man- 
ufacture, as  well  as  the  exports  to  Europe,  &c.  In  the  East  Indies 
such  exportations,  to  contiguous  countries,  is  not  less  than  the  amount 
stated.  An  English  writer,  in  1824,  (Smither's  History  of  Liverpool, 
p.  116,)  says,  with  respect  to  China,  that  cotton  and  cotton  manufac- 
tures are  "  estimated  to  employ,  directly  and  indirectly,  nearly  ntiie- 
teruhs  of  the  immense  population  of  that  country.  A  very  large  propor- 
tion of  what  is  made  is  used  for  internal  consumption,  particularly  the 
very  finest  and  most  costly  fabrics.  Nankeens  and  chintzes  form  the 
principal  articles  of  their  exportations." 

This  estimate,  it  is  believed,  overrates  the  number  of  persons  so  em- 
ployed. One-tenth  of  the  350,000,000  there  may  be  so  employed,  but 
not  more.  The  United  Stales  exported,  in  1852,  upwards  of  $2,200,000 
of  domestic  cotton  manufactures  (coarse  white  muslins)  to  China.  We 
formerly  procured  some  nankeens  from  China;  but  our  imports  of  cot- 
ton goods  from  thence  are  now  comparatively  nothing.  The  above 
estimate  as  to  the  crop  in  China  is  doubtless  too  small,  but  the  produc- 
tion there  is  decreasing. 

There  is  not  now  any  serious  cause  for  apprehension  by  the  agricul- 
tural, commercial,  or  manufacturing  interests  of  the  United  States,  of 
successful  competition  with  the  southern  States  of  this  confederacy,  by 
any  other  country,  in  the  production  of  cotton. 

From  the  day  our  independence  was  recognised  by  Great  Britain, 
till  within  a  few  years  past,  her  leading  statesmen,  with  but  few  ex- 
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ceptions,  used  every  effort  and  devoted  every  faculty  and  power  to 
diminish  and  prevent  all  necessity  for  dependence,  in  any  degree,  by  her 
capitaUsts,  (having  hrge  and  increasing  investments  in  manufactures 
and  commerce)  upon  any  of  the  products  of  the  United  States.  The 
younger  Pitt — the  most  enlightened  and  sagacious,  and  therefore  the 
most  liberal  statesman  Great  Britain  has  had  in  her  councils  within  a 
century  past,  did  not  approve  such  policy  towards  us ;  but  he  was 
overruled.  In  Jay's  treaty  of  1794,  as  originally  agreed  to  by  the 
negotiators,  it  was  attempted,  by  different  provisions,  to  restrict  us  in 
the  exportation  to  any  part  of  the  world,  even  in  our  own  vessels,  of  our 
own  raw  cotton!  Our  negotiator,  it  seems,  did  not  appreciate  the 
future  importance  and  value  of  this  product  to  his  own  country,  which 
had  then  recently  embarked  in  its  cultivation.  British  sagacity,  how- 
ever, not  only  foresaw  it,  but  sought  to  stifle  the  enterprise  in  its  infancy. 
These  provisions  were  of  course  expunged  from  the  treaty  by  the  United 
States  Senate,  before  that  body  would  **  advise  and  consent"  to  its  "rati- 
fication." If  the  hberal  and  wise  counsels  of  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  adopted 
and  adhered  to  by  Great  Britain,  she  would  have  advanced  in  wealth 
and  prosperity,  and  in  all  the  true  elements  of  strength,  and  power, 
and  greatness,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  she  has  since  1783 ;  and 
it  would  not  have  been  any  detriment  to  her  that  the  consummation  of 
the  certain  destiny  of  this  country  would  thereby  have  been  accele- 
rated. We  should  not,  as  in  former  times,  before  the  war  of  1812, 
have  had  our  commerce  injured  by  open  spoliations.  That  war  would  not 
have  occurred.  We  should  not  have  had,  before  and  since  the  war, 
our  agricultural  and  commercial  interests  fettered  and  crippled  by  her 
illiberal  restrictions  and  regulations  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  our  coun- 
tervailing legislation  on  the  other.  Until  within  a  few  years  past. 
Great  Britain  has  not  relaxed  her  illiberal  and  selfish  policy  ;  and  the 
cotton  interests  of  the  United  States  have  seemed  to  be  especial  objects 
of  her  unceasing  hostility.*  She  has  used  every  exertion,  and  availed 
herself  of  every  means  she  possessed,  to  create  competition  and  rivals 
to  the  southern  States  of  this  confederacy  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
and  to  relieve  herself  from  any  dependence  upon  those  States  for  the 
means  of  employment  for  her  working  classes,  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton,  and  in  auxiliary  avocations.  She  experimented  in  its  cultivation, 
at  great  cost  in  her  West  India  colonies,  with  the  advantage  of  slave 
labor,  until  she  abolished  the  institution  of  **  domestic  servitude"  in  those 
colonies,  as  to  those  who  had  been  held  as  "  slaves."  She  then  tried 
** apprentice"  labor,  with  still  more  unfavorable  success.  She  tried  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  in  every  one  of  her  numerous  possessions  in  the 
different  quarters  of  the  globe,  where  the  climate  and  soil  allowed  any 
expectation  of  a  favorable  result.  She  encouraged  its  cultivation  in 
different  countries,  not  politically  connected  with  her.  Every  kind  of 
labor  has  been  employed  in  these  experiments :  free  labor ;  Irish,  Scotch, 
Anglo  Saxon,  and  African;  colonists,   apprentices,  coolies,  Chinese, 

*  A  member  of  the  English  Parliaments— ex-Lord-Chancellor  Broogham,  who  was  consid- 
ered somewhat  famous — ^in  a  speech  respecting  our  cotton  manufaotorieSf  soon  after  the  war 
which  ended  in  1815,  said:  "It  was  well  worth  while  to  incur  a  loss  upon  the  first  exportation, 
in  order,  by  the  glui^  to  sl(/Ie,  in  the  eradU,  those  rising  manuiactures  in  the  United  States 
which  the  war  had  forced  into  existence,  contrarv  to  th«  nAf.iir«l  A«iir««  /»^  ♦».;«—  »t 
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convictSy  and  slaves;  Christians  and  Pagans,  civilized  and  savage.    Of 
her  efibrts  to  induce  its  cultivation  elsewhere  than  in  this  country,  vre 
had  no  right  to  complain.    But  of  her  illit^ral  restrictions  and  wroDffs 
done  to  us,  we  had ;  and  they  engendered  no  litde  ill  feeling  towards 
her  in  this  country.    Her  statesmen,  since  the  war  of  1812,  have  urged 
in  justification  of  her  courses,  that  they  were  to  "counteract"  the  meas- 
ures of  the  United  States,  at  different  times,  affecting  her  commerce 
and  manufactures  imfavorably.    The  conduct  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  has,  however,  from  the  outset,  always  been  solely  defen- 
sive and  countervailing.     We  have  not  been  in  any  instance  the  first 
to  adopt  illiberal  and  injurious  measures.     We  have  been  constrained 
in  past  times  to  enact  and  enforce  laws,  necessary  in  proper  selP* 
defence,  against  her  illiberality,  not  only  antecedent  to  the  war,  but 
since.     That  different  relations  were  created  by  measures  adopted 
under  the  administration  of  that  profound  and  able  statesman,  Mr. 
Peel,  and  that  they  now  exist  between  the  two  countries,  is  because 
Great  Britain  felt  that  every  attempt  to  embarrass,  or  fetter,  or  re- 
strain, or  otherwise  injure  tne  trade  and  commerce  of  thiB  country, 
would  certainly  recoil  upon  herself.    The  futility  of  warring  .against  the 
natural  laws  governing  trade  and  commerce,  and  against  advantages 
given  by  the  superior  adaptation  of  climate  and  soil,  and  experienced 
and  effective  (because  united)  labor  for  the  production  of  an  article  like 
cotton,  and  the  folly  and  presumption  of  any  nation  striving  to  establish 
for  itself  an  exclusive  and  selfish  monopoly  or  control  of  all  things,  is 
fiilly  demonstrated  in  the  former  course  of  the  British  people  towards 
us.     It  is,  perhaps,  best  for  her  that  her  experiments  in  miaking  cotton, 
to  "root  the  Yantees  out,"  have  so  signally  failed;  for  the  cotton  crop 
of  the  United  States  is  the  main  link  connecting  the  two  countries  com- 
mercially; and  if  it  is  broken,  the  entire  trade  between  them  will  soon 
become  comparatively  valueless  to  both.* 

And  the  efforts  to  induce  to  the  production  of  cotton,  to  compete  with 
the  United  States,  have  not  been  confined  to  Great  Britain.  France 
attempted  it  in  Algeria,  without  favorable  success.    It  has  been  tried  by 

*  The  foUo^ving  has  heen  extracted  from  an  article,  veiy  abusive  and  denanctatory  of  this 
country,  and  its  institutions  and  people  generally,  contained  in  a  recent  number  of  **  Bbu^* 
wpod's  (Edmburgh)  Magazine/'  The  parts  now  UaUcifed  betray  the  feelings  and  motivet  oi 
the  author : 

**In  the  year  1789,  only  one  million  pounds  of  cotton  were  grown  in  the  United  States; 
now,  the  produce  amounts  to  about  1,500,000,000  of  pounds !  How  great  a  stimulua  tlos  has 
proved  to  the  employment  of  slave  labor,  by  which  it  is  raised,  and  to  the  n^id  nmUipUcar 
tion  of  the  slaves  themselves,  can  easily  be  imagined.  The  influence  of  the  potato  on  the 
social,  moral,  and  industrial  character  of  the  Irish  people,  has  long  been  recognised  among  as. 
But  t|^e  history  of  the  cotton-plant  shows  how  powerAil  a  control  an  obscure  plant  may  exer- 
cise, not  only  over  the  social  character  of  a  people,  but  over  their  general  material  proqierity, 
their  ezfema/  polUieal  power^  and  their  relations  with  the  world  at  laige.  The  cotton  ahmb, 
which  seventy  years  ago  was  grown  only  in  gardens  as  a  curiosity,  yields  now  to  the  United 
States  an  amount  of  exportable  produce  which,  in  the  year  ending  with  Jmie,  1860,  amoonted 
to  seventy-two  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  from  thirty  to  forty  millions  were  dear  profit  ce 
the  country.  With  its  increased  growth  has  sprung  up  that  mereomtiU  iiavf ,  wkUk  mow  imh* 
iitt  stripes  and  stars  over  every  sea ;  and  that  foreign  if^uenee  which  has  plaud  the  imhtmai peaa 
--we  maff  soff  the  subsisteneo—of  miUions  in  every  manttfaeturing  eommtry  tn  Europe^  wiihm  the 
pouer  of  an  oligarchy  ofpianters,  •  •  •  The  new  and  growing  commerce  soon  gave  birth* 
likewise,  in  the  free  States  themselves,  to  a  large  mereantiU,  ntfomifattmring,  and  mosm 

horn  sefftiiteresl  has  coQStaaUy  incUned  to  support  the  views  md  p<3icy  of  the 
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the  Turkish  Bultan,  and  a  superintendent  and  intelligent  and  experi- 
enced slave  laborers  procured  from  the  State  ot  South  Carolina,  but 
the  trial  did  not  succeed  profitably.  It  has  been  tried  in  difiereut 
places,  on  the  extensive  shores  of  the  Euxine,  opened  to  the  commerce 
of  Christendom  by  the  cannon  of  the  allies  at  Navarino,  in  1827;  it  has 
been  tried  in  Mexico,  in  Central  America,  in  the  different  republics 
of  South  America,  and  in  the  empire  of  firazil;  it  has  been  tried  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  and  in  Africa;  and  the  fact  has  been 
fully  and  conclusively  tested  and  established,  that  the  soils,  seasons, 
climate,  and  labor  oi  no  country  can  successfully  compete  with  those 
of  that  vast  region  of  this  confederacy  which  has  been  appropriately 
styled  the  "  Cotton  Zonk,"  m  the  raismg  of  this  product.  It  is  proper, 
however,  to  state  that  many  of  the  most  intelligent  cotton  planters  of 
that  refi[ion  insist  that  their  now  generally  conceded  superiority  is  not 
60  much  attributable  to  any  radical  difference  of  the  soil  or  dissimilarity 
of  the  climate  in  that  region,  from  those  of  several  other  countries  in 
like  latitudes,  as  it  is  to  the  advantages  afibrded  by  the  aggregated  and 
combined,  and  cheap,  and  reliable  labor  they  derive  from  that  patri- 
archal system  of  domestic  servitude  existing  throughout  the  "Cotton 
Zone,"  and  to  the  superior  intelligence,  and  greater  experience,  and 
skill,  and  energy,  of  the  American  planter;  and  to  the  improved  and 
constantly  improving  systems  of  cultivation  pursued  by  them — ^the  most 
aflSuent  attending  personally  to  his  own  crop. 

The  "Cotton  Zone"  extends  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  and  includes  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  those  portions  of  the  States  of  North  Caro* 
lina,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas,  that  lie  below  35^  north  latitude;  and 
all  of  the  State  of  Florida  above  the  27th  parallel  of  north  latitude ; 
and  all  of  the  State  of  Texas  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
34th  parallel  of  north  latitude.  The  region  described  is  an  area  of 
upwards  ot  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  square  miles ;  but  large 
portions  are  mountainous,  or  covered  with  water,  and  in  each  State 
more  than  two-thirds,  from  various  other  causes,  it  has  been  estimated, 
is  not  adapted  to  the  growing  of  cotton  advantageously.  ' 

The  annexed  table  shows  the  estimated  cotton  crop  of  each  of  the 
States  mentioned  that  produced  raw  cotton  for  exportation  in  1852 ; 
the  number  of  agricultural  laborers  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
in  each  State;  the  estimated  quantity  m  each  State  of  lands  now  appro- 
priated to  the  growing  of  cotton;  and  the  quantity,  not  in  cultivation 
in  cotton,  but  that  which  may  be  advantageously  applied  to  the  grow- 
ing of  that  product,  when  a  further  supply  is  needed;  the  number  of 
agricultural  laborers  necessary  to  till  such  lands;  and  the  probably 
attainable  product  of  such  land  and  labor. 
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Estimate  of  crop  in  1862|  and  of  crop  Cotton  Zone  may  produce. 


StAtes. 


Florida 

TexM 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Tennessee.. ^ 

South  Carolina. . . . 

Mississippi «. 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Total* 


s 

o 

OB 
\9 


80,000 
100,000 
100,000 
200,000 
2SO,000 
310,000 
650,000 
740,000 
750,000 


3, 150, 000 


i 


I 


20,000 

25,000 

25,000 

50,000 

55,000 

77,500 

162,500 

185,000 

187,500 


737,500 


4J 


160,000 

200,000 

200,000 

400,000 

440,000 

62,000 

130,000 

1, 480, 000 

1,500,000 


fi-B 


1^^ 


6,000,000 
10, 000,  oou 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
2,000,000 
200,000 
6,000,000 
3,000,000 
6,000,000 


4,572,000  39,200,000 


8  . 

9:5 


& 


I 


750,000 
1,250,000 
375,000 
375,000 
250,000 
25,000 
750,000 
375,000 
750,000 


'go 

at 


I 


3,000,000 
5,000,000 
1,500,000 
1,500,000 
1,000,000 
100,000 
3»  000,000 
1,500,000 
3,000,000 


4,900,000 


19»600,000 


In  the  above  estimate  of  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  cotton,  it  will  be  noticed  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  slave 
population  of  the  States  within  the  "  Cotton  Zone"  are  excluded.  Some 
are  engaged  in  the  cultiyation  of  sugar-cane,  rice,  tobacco,  and  other 
products ;  others  procure  lumber,  or  superintend  mills,  or  are  employed 
on  steamboats ;  some  are  mechanics,  some  domestic  servants ;  and  with 
them  must  be  included  those  of  advanced  age,  or  infirm,  and  the  women 
and  children.  Many  of  these  doubtless  contribute  to  the  cotton  crop, 
when  living  on  plantations,  but  more  labor  is  abstracted  from  cotton 
in  various  ways,  than  is  given  by  them  to  it.  A  large  number  of^ 
slaves  living  in  villages,  towns,  and  cities,  perform  no  agricultural  labor 
whatever.  It  should  also  be  stated,  that  in  portions  of  some  of  the 
States,  upwards  of  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  agricultural  labor  in  culti- 
vating cotton  is  performed  by  white  citizens,  who  cultivate  their  small 
crops  themselyes.  This  is  full  proof  that "  labor"  is  not  " degraded'* 
there. 

The  hands  are  estimated  at  an  average  of  four  bales  for  each  hand, 
and  the  land  is  estimated  at  eight  acres  for  each  hand,  or  200  pounds 
for  each  acre.  A  reference  to  the  table,  {antCj  p.  817,)  showing  the  en- 
tire area  in  acres  of  each  of  the  States  within  the  "  Cotton  Zone,"  and 
other  States,  and  the  area  of  all  the  "improved"  lands  in  each  of  said 
States,  and  the  population  of  each  free  State,  is  necessary  for  compari- 
son with  the  a,bove,  and  that  both  may  be  considered  understandingly. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  "Cotton  Zone"  is,  when  the  necessity  occurs, 
capable  of  sustaining  and  of  employing  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  in 
addition  to  the  slaves  now  there,  a  much  greater  number  than  the  entire 
slave  population  of  the  States  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  Missouri,  Ken- 
tucky? and  North  Carolina,  or  the  probable  increase  for  a  long  time. 

Tne  present  fi*ee  colored  population  and  slave  population  of  those 
States,  and  of  those  in  the  "Cotton  Zone,"  is  estimated  as  follows: 


*  North  Carolina,  Yirgiiiia,  and  Kratucky  are  not  included,  ai  they  colUfato  otlier  prodocu 
more  than  cotton. 
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Statei. 


Maryland 

Vir^nia . 

Missouri 

Kentucky 

North  Carolina  .... 

Total 

Florida , . . 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Tennessee 

South  Carolina 

Mississippi 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Total  aggregate 


Free  colored. 


74,077 

53,829 

2,544 

9,736 

27,196 


167,382 

925 

331 

589 

17,537 

6,271 

8,900 

899 

2,880 

2,272 


207,986 


Blavet. 


90,368 
472,528 

87,422 
210,981 
288,412 


1,149,711 

39,309 

58,161 

46,982 

244,786 

239,461 

384,984 

309,898 

381,681 

342,892 


3,197,865 


Tliese  five  first  named  States  are  the  sources  fi'om  which  the  "Cot- 
ton Zone"  derives  additional  colored  agricultural  labor  by  emigration. 
If  the  demand  for  "raw  cotton,"  or,  after  its  manufacture,  for  exportation^ 
should  increase,  as  some  intelligent  persons  anticipate  will  ere  long  be 
the  case,  upon  the  extension  of  our  commerce  to  the  Pacific,  to  China, 
the  East  Indies,  and  the  Asiatic  seas  generally,  and  to  our  southern 
sister  American  republics,  the  lighter  labor  required  of  those  engaged  in 
cultivating  cotton,  and  its  constant  concomitant  "Indian  corn,"  in  com- 
parison with  that  necessary  in  the  growing  of  tobacco,  hemp,  rice,  and 
other  crops — the  decreased  cost  of  Ine  support  of  the  labor  employed  in 
cultivating  cotton  in  the  "  Cotton  Zone,"  and  particularly  in  the  southern 
portions — the  healthfulness  of  such  occupation — ^the  cheapness  of  the 
lands — ^the  equal,  if  not  greater,  certainty  of  the  crop— the  certain  mar- 
ket it  always  finds,  and  the  greater  profit  aerived  from  its  cultivation — ^are 
causes  combining  to  induce  large  emigration  from  the  five  States  above 
mentioned,  within  the  next  few  years,  to  the  southern  portions  of  the 
**  Cotton  Zone."  Though  the  cotton  citp  will  thereby  necessarily  be 
greatly  augmented,  it  will  not  recede;'  lor  the  labor  once  removed , 
and  the  lands  settled,  it  will  remain  upon  them,  and  the  crops  will  in- 
crease so  long  as  the  demand  justifies  such  increase.  In  process  of 
time  the  annual  product  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  can  be  aug- 
mented to  six  times  its  present  yield,  and  it  will  not  be  more  astonish- 
ing than  its  augmentation  since  1790.  And  on  this  point  it  should  be 
observed,  that  when  the  cultivation  becomes  more  extended,  and  to  all 
sections  of  the  "  Cotton  Zone,"  covering  more  than  eight  degrees  of 
latitude,  and  more  than  eighteen  degrees  of  longitude,  the  probability  is 
lessened  of  any  untoward  season,  or  other  casualty,  affecting  the  ag- 
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gregate  crop  injuriously,  and  consequently  the  average  supply,  and  the 
prices,  will  become  more  regular  and  uniform. 

The  following  table  of  aS  the  exportations  from  the  United  States 
since  1789,  up  to  and  including  1852,  will  be  found  useful  in  estimating 
the  value  of  the  cotton  crop. 

Exportations  (apecte^  4^*f  included)  from  the  United  States  since  1790. 


Tean. 


1790, 'Ql,  and '92 

1793, '94,  and  ^96 

1796,  •97,  and '98 

1779, 1800,  and '1 

1802, '3,  and '4 

1805, '6,  and  7 

1808,  (embargo) 

1809, '10,  and '11 

1812,  '13,  and  '14  (war)  . 

1815, '16,  and '17 

1818, '19,  and '20 

1821, '22,  and '23 

1824, '25,  and '26 

1827, '28,  and '29 

18:i0,'31,and'32 

1833, '34,  and '35 

1836, '37,  and '38 

1839, '40,  and '41 

1842, '43,  and '44 

1845, '46,  and '47 

1848, '49,  and '50 

1861 

1858 


Total. 


$59,970 
107, 125 
185, 441 
243, 753 
205,982 
305,446 

22,430 
180,278, 

73, 310 
222, 149, 
233, 115, 
211,833 
253, 117 
226,948 
242,337 
316, 170 
354,569 
374,966 
300,238 
386,783 
451,685 
218, 388 
209,641 


295 
277 
400 
227 
267 
134 
960 
036 
674 
764 
323 
799 
367 
184 
034 
983 
032 
165 
060 
744 
671 
Oil 
625 


Domestic. 


$57,166,000 
90,000,000 
99, 141, 400 
112, 456, 629 
120,381,627 
132, 340, 321 
9,433,546 
119,066,420 
61,822,533 
179,069,799 
176, 514, 915 
140,701,487 
170,649,955 
165,291,553 
183,876,556 
252, 530, 942 
298, 514, 915 
323, 812, 247 
270,478,958 
352,079,133 
402,513,683 
196, 689, 718 
197,604,532 


Tonaffk. 


$2,804,295 
17,125,277 
86,300,000 

131,296,596 
85,600,640 

173,105,813 
12,997,414 
61,211,616 
11,488,141 
43,079,975 
56,600,408 
71,132,313 
82, 467, 412 
61,656,631 
58,460,478 
63,640,041 
56^054,117 
51,153,918 
29,759,102 
34,704,611 
49,172,968 
31,696,293 
12,037,043 


From  the  foregoing  tables,  and  others  contained  in  this  paper,  or  an- 
nexed hereto  it  appears  that  cotton  and  domestic  manufactures  now 
constitute  more  than  one-half  of  the  exports  of  the  United  States  of 
agricultural  products  and  domestic  manufactures  thereof.  They  con- 
stitute more  than  two-fifths  of  the  total  exportations  of  all  kinds,  in- 
cluding "products  of  the  sea,"  "products  of  the  forest,"  as  well  as  the 
"products  of  agriculture"  and  "manufactures,"  "bullion  and  specie," 
&c.  The  statements  from  the  treasury  books  show,  with  reference  to 
"  exportation^^^  how  far  behind  cotton  every  other  agricultural  product 
is,  as  to  its  increase,  beyond  the  necessary  consumption  of  the  United 
States,  since  cotton  has  been  cultivated  for  the  foreign  market.  Gen- 
erally a  country  does  not  export  any  but  its  surplus  productions.  Vast 
as  the  increase  of  some  of  our  other  agricultural  products  besides  cot- 
ton has  been,  such  increase  has,  in  but  few  seasons,  exceeded  the  in- 
creased wants  of  our  population,  constantly  and  rapidly  augmenting 
by  emigration. 

It  is  important,  in  connexion  with  the  tables  hereinbefore  given,  to 
notice  the  importations  and  exportations  of  bullion  and  specie.  The 
following  is  a  statement  thereof  since  1821 : 
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BiUlion  and  coin  imporui  ami,  eajported  since  1821. 
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Y«an. 

Value  of  im- 
porti. 

Difference. 

Yaaue  of  ex- 
ports. 

Difference. 

1821.  %  and  ^23 

$16,532,632 
21,411,566 
23, 044, 483 
21, 369, 413 
38,113,447 
41,664,411 
19, 466, 622 
32,237,780 
31,969,263 
17,640,256 
5, 453, 981 
5, 503;  544 

$27,661,226 
20, 516, 140 
21,182,376 
16,850,044 
11,166,234 
13,808,631 
27,228,089 
11,788,544 
14,419,502 
28,769,262 
29,465,752 
42,674,135 

$11,128,594 

1824.  '25,  and  "26 

$895,426 

1,862,107 

4, 519, 369 

26,947,213 

27, 855, 780 

1827,  •28,  and  ^29 

1380,  *31,  and  '32 

1833. '34,  and '35 

1896, '37,  and '38 

1839,  '40,  and  '41 

7,761,467 

1842, '43,  and '44 

20,449,236 
17,549,761 

1845, '46,  and '47 

1848, '49,  and '50 

11, 129, 006 
24,011,771 
37,170,591 

1861 

1868 

A£flrrMnit« 

274,407,396 

100,078,892 

265,529,935 

91,201,429 

*BQga vQwvw  ■■•••■>>>«>« 

It  Is  not  within  the  proper  range  of  this  paper  to  comment  upon 
any  of  the  different  opinions  entertained  with  respect  to  the  causes  and 
effects  of  the  fluctuations  exhibited  in  the  above  statement^  and  in  the 
detailed  table  annexed  hereto  of  these  imports  and  exports.  Some  po- 
litical economists  contend  that  what  is  called  the  *' balance  of  trade" 
being  in  favor  of  or  against  the  United  States,  as  shown  by  the  importa- 
tion or  exportation  of  bullion  and  specie,  is  the  best  evidence  of  the 
prosperous  or  unprosperous  condition  of  our  trade  and  commerce.  On 
the  other  hand,  others  insist  that  such  importation  or  exportation  is  no 
true  test  on  either  side ;  and  that  when  any  country  has  a  surplus  of 
bullion  and  specie,  it  is  best  to  export  a  portion  of  the  redundant  sup- 
ply; and  that  then  those  articles,  oesides  fulfilling  their  proper  func- 
tions of  being  the  media  and  regulators  and  equalizers  of  trade  and 
commerce,  become  themselves  legitimate  subjects  of  trade  and  com- 
merce like  other  products;  and  that  this  rule  especially  applies  to  a 
country  producing  the  precious  metals. 

The  sole  object,  however,  of  the  reference  now  made  to  the  importa- 
tion and  exportation  of  bullion  and  specie  is  to  notice  the  &ct,  equally 
forcible  as  respects  both  of  these  theories,  that  but  for  exportations  of 
raw  cotton,  according  to  the  treasury  statistics,  more  than  forty-eight 
millions  of  bullion  and  specie  would  have  been  required  annually,  since 
1821,  to  have  been  exported  (in  addition  to  all  that  was  exported)  to 
me^  the  balances  of  trade  against  us  that  would  have  existed  but  for 
those  exportations  of  raw  cotton.  It  is  true  the  treasury  accounts  of 
exports  are  not  safe  criteria  as  to  values,  they  being  in  the  United 
States,  as  in  other  countries,  generally  undervalued ;  but  without  the 
exportations  of  cotton  from  the  United  States,  the  balance-sheet  would 
be  a  sorry  exhibit  of  our  condition  as  a  commercial  people,  and  of 
general  prosperity.  Our  other  exports,  and  especially  ot  other  agricul- 
tural products,  are,  when  separately  estimated,  really  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  cotton.  A  table  of  the  exportations  of  the  principal 
domestic  exports,  since  1821|  is  appended.     The  following  statement 
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shows  the  principal  domestic  exports  in  the  years  1821,  *22,  and  '23, 
and  in  the  years  1850,  '51,  and  '52 : 


Articles. 


Total  exports  of  domestic  produce. . 

Cotton 

Tobacco 

Rice 

Flour 

Pork,  hogs,  lard,  Sec 

Beef,  hides,  tallow,  &c 

Butter  and  cheese. 

Skins  and  furs 

Fish 

Lumber,  &c 

Manufactures  of  all  kinds 


1821,  ^22,  and  '23. 


$140,701,381 

64,638,062 

18,164,472 

4,878,774 

14,363,696 

4,003.337 

2,282,318 

604,106 

1,940,424 

2,894,229 

4,156,078 

9,013,259 


1850,  '51,  and  '52. 


$526,005,614 

272,265,665 

29,201,566 

7,273,513 

29,492,044 

15,683,772 

4,795,645 

3,119,506 

2,628,732 

1,391,475 

15,054,113 

51,376,348 


Among  other  articles  not  specified  in  this  statement  there  was  ex- 
ported in  1852  over  $1,200,000  of  oils,  $1,200,000  of  naval  stores, 
$500,000  of  pot  and  pearl  ash,  $2,500,000  of  wheat,  $2,100,000  of 
Indian  corn  and  meal,  and  $1,100,000  of  "raw  produce,"  kind  not  stated 
in  returns. 

The  relative  importance  and  value  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United 
States  to  the  other  leading  agricultural  products  of  this  country,  and 
other  principal  articles  of  our  domestic  and  foreign  commerce,  is  niore 
striking  when  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  progress  of  each 
crop,  and  the  others  respectively,  are  considered.  The  augmentation 
of  our  population  •the  vast  extension  of  our  territory — the  great  in- 
crease of  the  area  of  our  lands  in  tillage — ^the  immense  additions  to  our 
agricultural  labor  in  our  native  population  and  in  foreign  emigrants-*- 
have  given  us  consequent  vastly  mcreased  resources  and  ability  for 
greater  production.  As  before  shown,  however,  the  greater  portions 
of  most  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
manufactures  of  them,  except  cotton,  are  consumed  in  the  UnUed  States. 
The  fact  that  the  exportations  firom  the  United  States  of  many  of  its 
most  important  products  have  not  increased  in  proportion  to  our  increase 
of  population,  resources,  and  ability,  and  that  the  article  of  raw  cotton 
is  a  signal  exception,  surely  is  some  evidence  of  its  value  and  rf  the 
real  position  and  actual  increase  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
cotton  region.  When  it  is  recollected  that  very  little  of  the  additional 
labor  given  hy  foreign  emigration  inures  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  (and  it 
is  estimated  that  not  more  than  one  in  600  of  the  agricultural  emigrants 
go  to  the  cotton  region ;)  and  when  the  extent  of  internal  improvements  in 
the  States  where  cotton  is  not  grown,  to  transport  their  produce  to  market^ 
is  considered,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  advancement  of  the  cotton  region 
is  solely  the  result  of  steady  industry,  regulated  by  the  intelligence  to 
make  it  advantageous.     The  increased  labor  of  that  region  has  been 
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almost  excroslvely  deriyed  from  those  contiguotrs  States  that  do  not 
cultivate  cotton.  The  disparity  between  the  increase  of  cotton  and 
that  of  other  a^cultural  products  appears  much  greater  when  these 
facts  are  consiaered ;  and  the  doctrine  that  labor  advantageously  ap- 
plied, and  not  population  merely,  is  the  true  foundation  of  a  country's 
wealth  and  prosperity,  is  fully  verified. 

The  treasury  accounts  before  referred  to  show  that  the  aggregate 
increase  of  our  foreign  importations  of  merchandise  has  not  equalled  our 
increased  exportations  of  raw  cotton,  and  that  it,  as  before  stated,  has 
most  of  all  other  articles  enabled  us  to  keep  down  the  balance  against  us 
created  by  such  importations.  And  it  should  be  noticed,  also,  that  the 
increase  of  importations  is  mainly  for  the  use  and  consumption  of  those 
portions  of  the  country  that  do  not  produce  cotton.  The  consumption 
of  imported  merchandise  and  products  in  the  cotton  region  may  be 
greater  than  the  proportion  of  its  white  population  to  that  of  other  sec- 
tions, but  in  the  aggregate  it  is  much  less,  and  it  is  also  much  less  than 
the  proportion  of  its  whole  population  to  that  of  the  other  States. 

Adding  the  increase  of  the  exportations  of  our  domestic  manufactures 
of  cotton  to  the  exportations  of^  raw  cotton,  the  comparison  between 
it  and  other  agricultural  products  is  still  more  favorable  to  it.  Prior  to 
1826,  such  exportations^  if  any  were  made,  were  not  specified  in  the 
treasury  returns,  and  all  our  importations  of  cotton  goods  specified  in 
those  returns  are  exclusively  those  of  foreim  manufacture  that  had 
been  imported  hither.  And  the  nearly  total  decrease  of  the  importation 
of  foreign  raw  cotton,  and  the  manufactures  thereof,  and  the  substitu- 
tion therefor  of  our  own  product,  and  manufactures  thereof,  should  also 
be  estimated. 

Nor  is  the  supply  furnished  from  the  cotton  crop  for  the  numerous 
"household"  or  "home-made"  manufactures  used  in  the  United  States 
an  unimportant  item  constituting  its  value.  The  aggregate  of  the  value 
of  all  these  manufactures  was,  in  1849,  upwards  of  $27,540,000,  and 
it  is  estimated,  as  before  stated,  that  the  cotton  consumed  in  them  is 
worth  annually  upwards  of  $7,500,000.  But  for  our  own  crop,  this 
would  have  to  be  imported. 

Though  it  is  not  intended  to  express  any  opinion  in  this  paper  upon 
the  policy  of  a  protective  tariff,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  the  increase  of 
our  domestic  cotton  manufacturing  establishments,  within  a  few  years 
pEist,  has  well  nigh  been  as  astonishing  as  the  increase  of  the  cotton 
crop,  especially  when  the  advantages  of  cheap  labor  and  low  interest 
for  capital  borrowed,  and  other  advantages  possessed  by  British  and 
European  manufacturers,  are  considered.  Against  such  advantages, 
our  manufacturing  establishments  already  use  about  one-third  of  the 
entire  crop  of  raw  cotton  of  the  United  States.  Prior  to  tj^  war  of 
1812,  they  were  of  little  consequence.  They  first  became  ot^mport- 
ance  during  that  war.  They  now  supply  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
cotton  manufactures  consumed  in  the  United  States.  Such  supply  for  home 
consumption  of  our  domestic  cotton  manufactures  exceedea  fifty-seven 
millions  of  dollars  in  1849-50.  We  exported  in  same  year  upwards 
of  four  millions  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  our  domestic  cotton 
.  manufactures  to  foreign  countries;  and  these  exports  in  1852  amounted 
to  upwards  of  seven  milL'on  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.    Our  im- 
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pprtations  of  foreign  cotton  manufactures  in  1862  were  ^19,689,496, 
and  of  this  we  exported  $991 ,784,  consuming  the  balance  of  $18,697,712. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  our  exportations  of  domestic  cotton  manufactures 
are  over  two-fifths  of  the  value  of  foreign  cotton  manu&ctures  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States.  Deducted  from  the  same  consumption,  it 
leaves  only  $11,025,561  as  a  .balance  of  the  foreign  manufactures  so 
consumed. 

We  now  pay  annually  out  pf ,  the  avails  of  the  cotton  crop  in  Great 
Britain  and  Europe  about  $10,000,000  to  those  countries  for  manufac- 
turing for  us  that  portion  of  pur  raw  cotton,  which  is  first  exported 
thither,  and  the  manufactures  thereof  then  imported  into  the  United 
States;  but  they  are  at  the  same  time  the  purchasers  of  two-thirds  of  our 
etuire  crop^  and  most  of,  the  articles  they  sepd  us  coi|ld  not  be  manufac- 
tured here  at  the  same  .cost  to  the  consumer ;  and  the  cotton  producers 
insist  that  the  foreign  market  is  the  mpst  v^||iiable  to  them,  and  that  they 
have  the  right  to  sell  their  crops  .where  and  to  whom  they  choose,  and 
to  employ  and  pay  whomsoever  it  pleases  rthem  to  manufacture  it.  Our 
domestic  cotton  manufactures  are,  however,  destined  to  increase  still 
more.  Everything  indicates  that  an  immense  commerce  will  ere  Ions 
arise  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  through  it  to  China,  the  East  Indies,  and 
the  Asiatic  seas  generally.  The  commercial  nations  of  the  world  are 
now  about  to  embark  in  a  smuggle  for  the  control  of  that  commerce 
which  may  perhaps  continue  through  the  present  decade.  But  the  su- 
periority of  position,  the  greater  diversity  of  the  productions  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  enterprise  of  our  merchants  and  navigators,  will  insure 
the  supremacy  to  us.  The  domestic  cotton  manu&cturers  of  the  United 
States  may,  it  is  believed,  rely  upon  immensely  increased  markets  for 
the  goods  they  now  manufacture  being  afibrded  by  the  commerce  thus 
opened.  The  amount  necessary  to  supply  these  new  markets,  it  has 
been  anticipated  by  some,  will  require,  in  a  few  years,  cotton  equal  in 
quantity  to  the  present  "entire  crop"  of  "upland"  cotton  of  the  United 
States.  The  superior  facilities  for  such  commerce  which  our  merchants 
will  possess  witn  respect  as  well  to  the  outward  ajs  to  the  return  trade, 
will  enable  them  to  sell  our  domestic  cotton  manu&ctures  in  those  mar- 
kets more  advantageously  than  any  other  country  can  sell  the  same  kind 
of  goods.  The  official  statistical  tables  show  that  the  domestic  cotton 
manufactures  of  the  United  States  have  not  only  increased  in  propor- 
tion beyond  the  increase  of  our  aggregate  population,  and  in  a  propor- 
tion beyond  any  other  prominent  article  of  manufactures,  but,  m  tact, 
such  increase  of  the  cotton  manufactures  of  the  United  States  since 
1826,  with  reference  to  exportations^  exceeds  in  value  the  aggregate  of 
the  increase  of  all  our  other  domestic  manufactures  added  together! 

A  g^tleman  holding  a  high  position  in  the  legislative  department 
of  the  federal  government,  and  whose  intelligence  on  this  subject  is 
not  surpassed  by  any,  estimates  that  in  1852  the  capital  invested  in 
cotton  manufactories  in  the  United  States  is  at  least  $80,000,000 ;  that 
the  value  of  the  annual  products  of  such  manufactories  is  at  least 
$70,000,000 ;  that  as  many  as  100,000  male  and  female  laborers  are 
employed  in  such  manufactories;  and  that  quite  700,000  bales,  or 
dl6|0U0,000  pounds,  of  cotton,  worth  at  least  $35,000,000  will  be  spun 
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and  sold  as  thread  and  yam,  or  wove  into  muslin  and  other  manufac- 
tures, in  this  year — 1862. 

With  reference  to  our  foreign  commerce  especially,  the  increased 
consumption  in  the  United  States  of  foreign  and  domestic  cotton  manu- 
factures, in  lieu  of  articles  that  must  have  swelled  our  importations  still 
more  than  has  been  the  case,  is  an  important  consideration.  But  for 
our  cotton,  until  our  domestic  products  of  wool,  of  silk,  and  of  flax,  had 
become  sufficient  for  our  necessities,  we  should  have  been  compelled  to 
rely  on  foreign  countries.  Cotton  and  its  manufactures  have  decreased 
the  demand  for  the  other  articles.  In  this  respect  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  cotton  and  its  manufactures  in  the  United  States  and  in 
foreign  countries  should  be  regarded  by  those  who  deprecate  an  excess 
of  importations  over  exportations  as  injurious  to  a  country,  as  having 
been  greatly  beneficial  to  our  foreign  commerce,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
lessened  the  imparUUians  by  us  of  the  other  articles  mentioned. 

If  the  exportations  of  raw  cotton  from  the  United  States  should, 
contrary  to  general  anticipation,  decrease  from  any  cause,  unless  its 
place,  as  an  article  of  exportation,  could  be  fully  supplied  by  an  equiv- 
alent amount  of  domestic  manufactures  of  cotton  exported,  its  cultiva- 
tion and  product  must,  of  necessity,  also  decrease  in  a  corresponding 
degree;  and  the  787,500  of  able  agricultural  laborers,  and  the  6,300,000 
acres  of  arable  land  now  devoted  to  its  production,  would  be  diverted, 
by  the  same  necessity,  to  the  production  of  other  articles,  (wheat,  rye, 
corn,  barley,  oats,  and  the  like)  and  the  raising  of  stock  for  provisions, 
(beef,  pork,  lard,  butter,  &c.)  The  result,  it  can  be  foreseen,  would  be 
the  cheapening  of  those  articles,  and  rendering  their  production  in  the 
present  grain-growing  and  stock-raising  States  less  profitable  than  at 
present,  and  the  agriculturist  and  stock-raisers  in  these  States  would 
also  then  lose  their  markets  in  the  cotton-growing  States,  besides  having 
to  encounter  competition  from  them  in  other  markets;  and  besides, 
some  of  the  surplus  labor  of  the  cotton-growing  States  would  then  be 
empbyed  in  manufactures  and  mechanical  pursuits,  now  chiefly  en- 
grossed by  other  States,  from  which  the  supplies  are  now  received  by 
the  cotton-growers. 

The  causes  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  cotton  have  been 
subjects  of  investigation  and  discussion  among  the  political  econo- 
mists of  the  United  States,  and  others  interested,  but  hitherto  their  in- 
vestigations and  discussions  have  not  resulted  in  much  practical  good. 
Conventions  of  cotton-producers  have  been  held  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  diflferent  theories  advanced  as  to  these  causes,  and  different  reme- 
dies suggested.  Disagreements  as  to  the  causes  of  these  fluctuations 
have  produced  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  remedies  and  prevent- 
ives ;  and  consequently,  heretofore,  no  measures  of  a  practical  character 
have  been  adopted.  In  some  instances  the  causes  are  widely  different 
f^om  those  producing  similar  eflects  as  to  other  products.  Doubtless, 
the  extent  of  the  crop  has,  ordinarily,  no  inconsiderable  influence  on  the 
price;  and  yet,  whibt  the  crop  of  1860,  the  exportations  alone  of  which 
were  927,237,089  pounds,  which  at  12.11  cents,  brought  $112,316,317, 
the  short  crop  of  1848,  the  exportations  of  which  were  but  636,383,604 
pounds,  brought  11.31  cents,  or  $71,984,616;  and  the  crop  of  1848, 
the  exportations  of  which  were  1, 026,642,269  pounds,  brought  6.6 
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cents,  t>r  $66,396,967 ;  and  repeated  instances  will  be  found  in  the  an- 
nexed tables,  where  large  crops  have  brought  large  prices,  and  short 
crops  short  prices.  The  extent  of  the  crop  cannot,  therefore,  in  all 
cases  be  regarded  as  governing  the  prices.  The  prices  of  freights  have 
some  influence.  Much  more  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  foreign 
and  domestic  cotton  manufactories — the  general  depression  or  pros- 
perity of  trade,  conmierce  and  navigation,  and  the  state  of  the  money 
market. .  The  manufacturers  at  home  and  abroad  have  to  resort  to  ex- 
tensive credits  to  carry  on  their  works,  even  to  purchase  the  raw  cot- 
ton; and  the  scarcity  of  money  is  certain  to  cause  a  corresponding 
depression  in  the  price  of  cotton.  But  the  primary  and  chief  cause  of 
these  fluctuations  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  very  often,  so  soon  as 
raw  cotton  leaves  the  possession  of  the  planter,  whether  it  is  purchased 
from  him  or  not,  it  becomes  the  stake  for  the  most  hazardous  gambling 
among  those  who  should  be  styled  commercial  speculators  and  gam- 
blers, rather  than  merchants.  When  it  is  seen  that  a  rise  of  cotton  of  oae 
cent  per  pound  creates  a  diflference  in  the  value  of  that  exported  from 
the  United  States  alone,  of  ten  millions  of  dollars,  (and  of  course  a  rise 
of  a  mill,  one  million^  and  of  a  tenth  of  a  mill,  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars;)  and  when  it  is  recollected  that  raw  cotton  is  regarded  as  a 
cash  article,  and  used  in  lieu  of  exchange  for  remittances  abroad,  it  can 
readily  be  imagined  that  temptations  and  inducements  exist  to  the 
most  hazardous  speculations  in  that  article,  by  those  who  imagine  they 
foresee  an  advance  in  its  price,  and  who,  so  soon  as  they  purchase, 
exert  themselves  to  effect  the  result  they  desire.  The  establishment  of 
*'  Planters^  Union  Depots'^  at  the  chief  shipping  ports  in  the  iSouth,  for 
the  storing  of  cotton  for  sale,  and  also  similar  depots  at  or  near  the  chief 
Atlantic  cities,  has  been  proposed  as  a  remedy  for,  and  prevention  of, 
the  evils  complained  of.  And  the  establishment  of  similar  depots  at 
different  points  in  Continental  Europe  has  also  (since  recent  occurrences 
in  Great  Britain,  indicating  a  revival  of  the  ancient  hostility  to  the  cotton 
interest  of  the  United  States)  been  suggested.  Doubtless,  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  "  Continental  Depots*^  would  open  new,  as  weU  as  ex- 
tend the  existing  markets  for  our  raw  cotton,  among  the  continental  man- 
ufacturers ;  and  it  would  greatly  encourage  and  promote  the  latter,  and 
cause  them  to  become  formidable  competitors  and  rivals  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  some  practical  meas- 
ures of  the  kind  will  be  adopted.  Direct  trade  between  southern  ports 
and  Europe,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  cotton  exported  thither,  has  oeen 
looked  to  as  likely  to  relieve  the  planting  interest  from  the  effects  of  the 
fluctuations  as  to  prices,  and  at  tne  same  time  to  relieve  it  from  the  ex- 
orbitant and  onerous  charges  it  is  at  present  subject  to,  by  shipments  to 
Eastern  Atlantic  ports  before  shipment  to  Europe ;  but  it  is  strongly 
doubted  whether  the  result  of  such  change,  without  further  preventives, 
would  not  be  merely  another  illustration  of  the  old  fable  of^the  fox  and 
the  flies.  The  planter  will  always  be  subject  to  similar  exactions  to 
those  now  made ;  and  they  will  be  increased,  till  he  restrains  himself 
from  parting  with  the  plenary  and  personal  control  of  his  crop,  in  any 
way,  except  by  absolute  sale.  He  wdl  not  be  relieved  whilst  the  pay- 
ment of  advances  on  his  crops,  or  other  mercantile  debts  incurred  on 
their  credit,  constrain  him,  year  after  year,  as  to  the  dispositbii  of  them. 
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To  be  relieved^  he  must  become  less  dependent  on  the  store-keeper,  and 
more  self-dependent;  and  then  he  can  constrain  the  purchaser  to  come 
to  his  plantation  to  purchase  his  crop,  and  if  he  is  not  paid  a  fair  price, 
refuse  to  part  with  it,  and  keep  it  in  store  until  he  can  get  such  price. 
When  planters  generally  adopt  and  adhere  to  such  system,  it  will  be 
of  little  consequence  to  Uiem  what  charges  their  crops  are  subjected  to 
after  they  leave  their  hands,  and  they  will  be  unaffected  by  the  fluctua- 
tions occasioned  by  speculations  and  gambling.  The  foreign  and  do- 
mestic manufacturers  will  also  find  that  it  is  their  interest  to  get  rid  of 
the  intermediate  commercial  agencies,  and  expenses,  between  them  and 
the  planter,  and  wiU  unite  in  the  adoption  of  such  system. 

Appended  hereto  are  tables  of  the  exports  of  raw  cotton  in  1852, 
exports  of  domestic  cotton  manufactures,  same  year;  exports  of  foreign 
cotton  manufactures,  same  year;  and  imports  of  cotton  manufactures, 
same  year.  Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  them.  On  such 
reference,  the  fact  cannot  escape  observation,  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  by  liberal  and  judicious  (and  judicious  because  lib- 
eral) arrangements  with  the  different  governments  of  this  and  the 
southern  continent  of  America,  by  enabling  these  countries  to  pay  for 
our  domestic  cotton  manufactures  in  their  products,  which  we  do  not 
raise,  may  open  extensive  and  profitable  markets  for  us,  thereby  pro- 
moting the  prosperity  as  well  ot  the  manufacturer  as  of  the  producer 
of  cotton.  Ana  once  open  and  establish  such  market,  the  demand 
would  in  a  few  years,  it  is  anticipated,  be  equal  to  the  whole  of  our 
present  exportations.  The  field  of  commerce  before  us,  and  for  us,  in 
these  countries,  and  in  the  Pacific  and  East  Indies,  is  unbounded. 

These  facts  fully  demonstrate  not  only  the  futility  of  all  the  expedi- 
ents that  may  be  adopted  by  foreign  governments  to  supplant  the  cot- 
ton crop  of  this  country,  but  also  the  inefficiency  and  folly  of  any 
measures  of  restraint  or  coercion  that  may  be  contrived  by  them  to 
**  counteract"  whatever  policy  the  United  iStates  may  decide  to  adopt, 
at  any  time,  to  sustain  and  maintain  the  great  interests  involved  in  the 
cotton  crop.  If  it  should  become  necMsary,  the  cotton-growers  of 
this  confederacy  can,  of  themselves,  withhold  from  any  foreign  coun- 
try every  pound  of  cotton ;  and  the  labor  now  employed  in  its  cultiva- 
tion could  be,  in  one  season,  restricted  to  growing  merely  enough  for  our 
own  consumption.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  such  measure  would 
be  ruinous,  or  even  permanently  injurious  to  them.  Such  labor  could 
be  employed  in  the  cultivation  ol'  other  products — ^in  the  rearing  of 
stock,  and  articles  of  subsistence,  and  in  the  improvement  of  tlie  lands ; 
with  little  detriment  that  would  not  be  temporary,  and  with  less 
loss  and  inconvenience  to  them,  than  a  similar  revolution  in  industrial 
pursuits  and  productions  would  cause  in  any  other  country.  That  the 
cotton-producers  of  the  United  States  may  rightfully  exercise  the  power, 
which,  by 'union  and  concert  of  action,  they  unquestionably  possess, 
of  decreasing  or  increasing  the  aggregate  annual  supply,  and  regu- 
lating its  price,  so  as  to  secure  the  receipt  of  its  just  value,  cannot  be 
denied.  Owing  to  the  multipUed  charges  and  expenses  to  which  his 
cotton  is  subjected  before  he  receives  its  proceeds,  the  planter  is  gene- 
rally the  person  who  makes  the  least  profit  from  it.    What  arc  be- 
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lieved  to  be  the  most  practical  preventives  have  been  before  alluded  to 
Means  and  ways  of  avoiding  impoytion  will  suggest  themselves  to 
the  intelligent  planter,  and  his  example  will  be  followed  by  his  neigh- 
bors. Ere  long  our  manufactories  will  furnish  us  with  all  of  the  cotton 
goods  we  need,  at  our  own  doors,  and  of  our  own  manufacture,  from 
the  product  we  have  raised.  But  whatever  we  may  determine  to  do, 
no  governmental  policy  of  any  foreign  country,  hostile  to  our  interests — 
no  combination  of^such  governments— -can  release  or  lessen  the  absolute 
dependence  upon  the  "  Cotton  Zone"  of  the  United  States,  which  all 
who  manufacture  or  use  this  product  are,  and  must  continue  to  be  sub- 
ject to,  till  Providence  decrees  the  change  by  means  now  unforeseen 
and  unanticipated. 

Before  1791,  foreign  raw  cotton  was  admitted  in  the  United  States 
duty  free ;  but,  after  the  first  of  January  of  that  year,  it  paid  a  duly  of 
three  cents  per  pound,  till  the  double  duties  were  imposed  by  the  act  of 
July,  1812.  During  the  war,  and  till  April,  1816,  it  paid  six  cents, 
and  since  that  day  it  has  paid  three  cents,  till,  by  the  act  of  1846,  it 
was  made  free.  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  1791,  recommended  the  "re- 
peal" of  the  duty  as  "indispensable"  for  the  security  of  the  "national 
manufacturers"  of  cotton. 

Within  two-thirds  of  a  century,  this  product  has  become  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  world,  and  an  article 
of  necessity  for  which  no  adequate  substitute  can  readily  be  had.  It  is 
now  by  far  the  most  valuable  article  of  commerce  existing  between  dif- 
ferent nations.  The  foreign  commerce  of  no  one  nation,  in  wheat,  or 
wheat-flour,  or  other  cereal  products  for  the  subsistence  of  man— or  in 
beef,  pork,  or  other  provisions,  even  if  estimated  together — has  ever 
been,  or  is  now,  as  great  in  value  as  that  of  the  United  States  in 
the  article  of  raw  cotton  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  in  manu- 
factures therefi-om.  The  articles  of  tea,  tobacco,  ardent  spiritSt  wines, 
silks,  and  coffee,  have  ranked  high  on  commercial  lists ;  but  none  of 
them  have  equalled,  in  any  one  country,  the  present  rank  of  American 
cotton  and  its  manufactures ;  and  the  articles  just  specified  are,  too,  all 
luxuries,  not  absolutely  indispensable  for  subsistence  or  raiment,  and 
for  all  of  them  substitutes  may  be  found.  In  fact,  if  the  importation  or 
use  of  every  one  of  these  articles  were  destroyed  or  decreased  by  legis- 
lative enactments,  or  the  equally  arbitrary  decrees  of  fashion  or  cus- 
tom, or  by  other  means,  the  next  generation  would  not  feel  the  depri- 
vation. The  abandonment  of  other  articles  formerly  used  instead  of 
manufactures  of  cotton,  and  the  general  use  of  the  latter,  and  especially 
of  the  ordinary  kinds,  throughout  the  world,  (induced  by  their  cheap- 
ness and  superiority,)  render  them  indispensable  to  the  comfort  of  man 
till  something  is  discovered  to  supply  their  place.  For  half  a  century, 
nearly  every  people — of  every  degree  of  civilization,  of  every  class  of 
society,  and  in  every  variety  of  climate — has  adopted  the  use 'of  cotton 
manufactures.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  product,  and  so  diversified 
are  the  articles  that  can  be  manufactured  from  it,  that  they  have  taken 
the  place  of  many  other  articles  widely  diflferent  from  each  other ;  and 
they  are  applied  to  various  and  dissimilar  uses,  in  climates  of  di^rent 
temperature,  and  among  different  races  and  nations,  whose  habits  and 
customs  are  as  unlike  as  their  respective  countries.    The  manufactores 
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of  this  product  in  the  world,  now  equal  the  manufactures  of  animal 
wool,  of  flax,  and  of  silk,  all  combined. 

The  statements  now  made  are  of  incontrovertible  facts,  verified  by 
the  official  statistics,  not  only  of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
but  of  foreign  governments,  and  by  the  commercial  accounts  of  this 
country  and  of  other  countries.  They  establish,  it  is  believed,  the  cor- 
rectness of  all  the  opinions  advanced  in  this  paper  as  to  the  paramount 
importance  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States,  not  merely  to  our 
own  country,  but  to  the  world,  over  every  other  agricultural  product 
that  has  been,  now  is,  or  is  likely  to  become,  an  article  of  commerce 
between  nations.  They  certainly  prove  that  it  is  the  chief  element  and 
basis  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  this  confederacy,  and  as  well  with 
respect  to  the  trade  between  the  States  as  to  the  commerce  of  all  with 
foreign  nations. 

The  statistics  adduced  show  the  following  facts : 

The  cultivation  of  cotton  and  its  preparation  for  market  in  the  United 
States,  at  this  time,  employs  upwards  of  800,000  agricultural  laborers. 
As  has  been  stated,  86  per  centum  of  this  number  are  slaves ;  and  the 
residue  (120,000)  are  white  citizens,  who  are  found  in  every  part  of  the 
cotton  zone,  raising  cotton  by  their  own  labor,  on  their  own  lands — a 
practical  refutation  of  the  slander  that  ^^  labor  is  degraded"  in  that  re- 
gion. These  citizens  and  their  families  are  sustained  in  part  by  the 
cotton  crop.  And  for  every  ttoo  able-bodied  cotton-field  hands,  it  is 
estimated  that  at  least  three  of  inferior  physical  capacity  for  labor  are 
employed  in  raising  subsistence  or  in  domestic  avocations  on  the  plan- 
tation, or  reside  in  the  cities,  &c.  All  these  are  supported  from  the 
avails  of  the  cotton  crop. 

At  least  126,000,000  in  value  of  breadstuffs,  provisions,  salt,  sugar, 
molasses,  tea,  coffee,  shoes,  blankets,  articles  of  clothing,  and  other 
articles  of  necessity  or  comfort,  is  annually  required  for  such  laborers 
and  others  engaged  in  such  production  or  preparation,  or  who  possess 
the  capital  (lands,  slaves,  &c.,^  employed  therein ;  and  of  live  stock, 
agricultural  implements,  machmes,  bagging,  rope,  &c.,  chiefly  furnished 
by  the  other  States  of  the  confederacy  from  their  own  products  or  man- 
ufactures, or,  through  them,  from  foreign  countries  who  purchase  our 
cotton. 

Cotton  employs  upwards  of  120,000  tons  of  steam  tonnage,  and  at 
least  7,000  persons  engaged  in  stdtoi  navigation  in  its  transportation 
to  southern  shipping  ports.  In  some  sections  it  pays  freights  to  rail- 
roads for  such  ti'ansportation.  Its  first  tribute  to  tne  underwriter  is  for 
insurance  against  casualties  in  its  transportation  from  the  interior. 

Cotton  afibrds  employment  and  profit  to  the  southern  commission  mer- 
chant or  factor,  and  to  the  many  and  various  laborers  engaged  in  cart- 
ing, storing  it,  &c.,  in  the  southern  port ;  and  a  second  tribute  is  paid  to 
the  underwriter  for  insurance  against  fire  whilst  in  store.  The  "  com- 
pressing" and  relading  it  for  shipment  coastwise  to  eastern  Atlantic 
cities,  or  to  foreign  ports,  and  insurance  against  the  dangers  of  the  seaS) 
give  additional  employment,  and  cause  additional  charges. 

The  transportation  of  that  portion  of  the  crop  sent  along  the  gulf 
coast  to  the  principal  gulf  ports,  or  coastwise  to  eastern  Atlantic  cities, 
employs  upwards  of  1,100,000  tons  of  American  shipping  in  the  g«lf 
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and  Atlantic  coasting  trade,  and  upwards  of  55,000  American  seamen 
engaged  in  such  trade.  As  no  foreign  vessel  can  participate  in  the 
trade,  the  freights  are  highly  profitable.  They  ordinarily  average  firom 
the  gulf  ports  to  New  York  not  less  than  five-eighths  of  a  cent  per 
pound  freight. 

In  the  eadtem  Atlantic  cities,  the  wharfinger,  those  who  unlade  the 
vessel,  the  drayman,  the  storekeeper,  the  commission  merchant,  the  cot- 
ton-broker, the  weigher,  the  packers  who  compress  the  bales  by  steam 
power  or  otherwise,  the  laborers,  and  those  who  charge  for  '*  mendaffe," 
"  cordage,"  &c.,  &c.,  the  fire  insurer,  and  the  shipper,  the  stevedore, 
and  numerous  other  persons  in  those  ports,  find  profitable  avocations 
arising  firom  cotton,  whether  destined  for  a  home  or  for  a  foreign 
market. 

If  destined  for  a  home  market,  it  pays  the  expenses  of  relading  for 
shipment  coastwise,  or  of  inland  transportation,  by  railroad  or  other- 
wise, till  it  reaches  the  manufactoiy.  It  gives  employment  at  this  time 
to  upwards  of  $80,000,000  of  capital  invested  in  such  manufactories. 
It  anbrds  means  of  subsistence  to  about  one  hundred  thousand  opera- 
tive manufacturing  laborers,  male  and  female,  whose  aggregate  annual 
waffes  exceed  seventeen  millians  of  dollars.  The  manufactories  consume 
coal,  use  dyestufis,  employ  machinists  and  other  mechanics,  and  en- 
courage, because  they  aid  to  sustain,  the  carpenter,  the  mason,  the 
shoemaker,  the  tailor,  and  indeed  all  others  in  their  vicinity  for  whom 
they  create  employment.  Calculating  interest  on  the  capital  invested, 
and  all  other  expenses,  estimated  at  $62,000,000  annually,  (including 
raw  cotton  worth  $35,000,000,)  they  furnish  manufactures  valued  at 
$70,000,000.  And  there  are,  it  is  believed,  at  least  25,000  persons  in 
the  United  States  who  fijid  profitable  avocations  in  the  receiving  and 
sale  or  shipment  of  these  domestic  cotton  manufactures,  whether  con- 
sumed at  home  or  abroad. 

More  than  800,000  tons  of  the  naviration  of  the  United  States 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  are  employed  in  carrying  American  cotton 
to  Europe  and  elsewhere,  and  upwards  of  40,000  American  seamen 
are  given  employment  in  such  vessels. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  foreign  tonna^^e  and  seamen  employed  in  car- 
rying American  cotton  to  Europe  and  elsewhere  to  foreign  countries 
amount  to  about  one-sixth  of  that  of  the  United  States  so  employed. 
An  amount  of  cotton  not  equal  to  the  average  annual  crops  of  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina,  united,  is  annually  fiimished 
by  us,  and  provides  means  of  employment  in  Europe  for  upwards  of 
$300,000,000  of  capital,  invested  m  cotton  manufactories,  and  to  mare 
than  3,000,000  persons  of  the  **  working  classes"  and  others,  who 
receive,  store,  sell,  transport,  or  manufacture  the  raw  product,  and  to 
many  others,  engaged  in  the  sale  or  shipment  of  the  manufactures* 

And  not  the  least  valuable  of  all  the  uses  of  tliis  product  to  the  peo* 

Ele  of  the  United  States  is,  that  it  affords  to  the  household  of  the  kum- 
lest  citizen,  of  every  occupation — ^to  the  husbandman,  the  mechanic, 
and  the  laborer,  whether  distant  from  the  marts  of  commerce  or  with- 
out the  pecuniary  ability  to  resort  to  them — and  to  the  planters  and 
their  dependents,  the  masters  and  the  servants,  the  means  of  supplying  i 
themselves,  by  their  own  handiwork  in  its  manufacture,  w^ith  numerous,    | 
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and  varioQS,  and  inappreciable  comferts,  which,  without  it»  they  would 
faave  difficulty  in  obtaining.  In  yielding  them  such  comforts,  it  stimu- 
lates them  to  industry  and  frugality;  it  ^ves  them  contentment;  and  it 
fosters  and  cherishes  that  elevated  spirit  of  independence,  and  that 
equally  ennobling  feeling  of  self-dependisncej  under  favor  of  Providertce, 
which  ought  to  be  universal  constituents  of  American  character.  Not 
less  than  $7,600,000  in  value  of  the  products  of  the  cotton-fields  of  the 
South  is  annually  appiopriated  to  such  uses. 

Every  interest  throughout  the  land — ^at  the  north  and  the  south,  in 
the  east  and  west,  in  the  interior,  and  on  the  Pacific  as  well  as  the  At- 
lantic coast — ^receives  from  it  active  and  material  aid.  It  promotes 
essentially  the  agricultural  interests  in  those  States  where  cotton  is  not 
produced.  It  is  the  main  source  of  the  prosperity  of  the  mechanic, 
the  artisan,  and  other  laboring  classes,  as  well  as  that  of  the  merchant 
and  manufacturer,  in  every  section  of  the  Union.  Everywhere  it 
has  laid,  broad,  and  deep,  and  permanent,  the  foundations  of  the  wealth 
and  strength  of  the  United  States,  and  of  their  independence  of  foreign 
nations.  More  than  anything  else  has  this  product  made  other  nations, 
even  the  most  powerful,  dependent  on  the  "  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica." More  than  any  other  article,  nay,  more  than  all  of  other  agri- 
cultural products  united,  has  cotton  advanced  the  navigating  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  eastern  Atlantic  States,  and  of  the  whole 
Union.  It,  more  than  any  other  agricultural  product,  has  cherished 
and  sustained  those  interests,  not  merely  by  its  direct  contributions,  but 
by  awakening  commerce  in  other  countries,  firom  which  they  have  re- 
ceived profitable  employment.  Neither  the  whale-fisheries  nor  the 
mackerel  and  cod-fisheries  have  been  of  the  same  importance  and  value 
to  those  interests  as  ihe  annual  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  (sjnce 
the  war  of  1812)  has  been  for  its  transportation  coastwise,  and  expor- 
tation to  foreign  countries.  Like  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun,  the 
genial  eflfects  of  this  inestimable  blessing,  which  Providence  hath  be- 
stowed upon  this  favored  people,  reach  every  portion  of  the  land. 
They  extend  to  every  city,  and  town,  and  village,  and  hamlet,  and 
farm-house — ^to  the  ship,  to  the  steamboat,  to  the  canal-barge,  and  to  the 
railroad.  Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  vast  empire,  there 
is  not  a  tenement  in  which  manufactures  of  this  product  are  not  found. 
In  the  sacred  temples,  in  the  halls  of  justice  and  of  legislation,  in  the 
counting-house,  in  the  workshop,  in  the  stately  mansions  of  the  rich 
and  lowly  dwellings  of  the  poor,  wheresoever  man  resorts,  may  they  be 
seen.  Cotton  is  found  in  the  silken  tapestries  and  decorations  of  the 
fiishionable  parlor,  and  it  contributes  more  to  various  articles  in  less 
costly  fomisned  apartments.  It  is  used  in  the  luxurious  couch  of  the 
afiiuent,  and  in  the  pallet  of  the  indigent.  Every  trade,  calling,  occu- 
pation, profession,  and  interest — all  classes,  in  all  seasons,  and  at  all 
times — ^in  the  United  States,  need  and  use  manufactures  of  cotton,  in 
habiliments  for  the  person  and  otherwise,  in  ways  as  various  as  their 
wants.  The  editor  in  his  gazette,  the  author  in  his  book,  the  lawyer  in 
his  brief,  and  all  in  their  correspondence,  use  paper  made  from  cotton. 
And  not  only  have  cotton  and  manufactures  from  it  entered  into  and 
become  indispensable  to  the  convenience  and  comforts  of  the  people  oi 
the  United  States — not  only  has  this  boon  firom  the  Giver  of  all  good 
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copious  fountain  from  which  has  flowed  ihe  chief  portion  of  the  Tast 
aggregated  weahh  of  the  confederacy — not  only  has  it,  for  at  least 
forty-seven  years,  done  more  than  all  else  to  enable  us  to  attain  our 
present  advanced  position  as  a  commercial  people,  equalled  but  by 
on#  nation, — ^but,  unless  it  is  forbidden  by  a  greater  than  earthly  power, 
we  shall  ere  long,  chiefly  by  the  increase  of  the  cotton  crop^  hold  supremacy 
over  her.  The  aggregate  of  our  exportcuions  of  raw  cotton  since  1821, 
including  that  year,  is  upwards  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty* 
.nine  miliums  of  dollars,  according  to  the  Treasury  returns ;  and  whenever 
the  increased  wants  of  foreign  countries  require  an  increased  supply, 
the  quantity  of  at  least  one  thousand  and  three  hundred  millions  of 
pounds,  which  hereafter  will  probably  be  produced  annually  for  foreign 
and  home  consumption,  can  be  augmented  to  meet  the  full  demand, 
and  still  further  increased  for  many  successive  years.  We  possess  the 
resources  in  land  and  labor  to  supply  the  whole  world  ;  and,  after  re- 
taining aU  that  is  required  for  our  own  consumption,  it  may  be  antici- 
pated that  hereafter,  whilst  we  are  blessed  witn  peace  and  fair  crops 
and  prices,  our  annual  exportations  will  not  be  less  in  value  than  one 
hundred  millions  of  dollars.  With  this  we  can  in  a  few  years  extinguish 
our  foreign  debt,  both  public  and  private,  and  amply  supply  ourselves 
with  all  the  necessaries,  comforts,  conveniences,  and  luxuries  of  other 
countries  which  we  do  not  yet  produce  cheaply  or  in  abundance. 

There  are  other  important  results  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United 
States  deserving  notice.  There  is  one  that  must  suggest  and  commend 
itself  to  all  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  especially  to  the  wise  and 
intelligent  statesman  who  looks  beyond  the  generation  in  which  he 
lives,  and  above  the  atmosphere  of  party,  upon  which  comment  is 
omitted  in  this  paper,  lest  the  restrictions  referred  to  in  the  first  para- 
graph might  be  considered  by  some  as  violated. 

But  there  are  two  influences  of  this  product  (both  moral  and  po- 
litical, rather  than  pecimiary)  which  should  not  be  overlooked.  The 
first  relates  to  our  own  country  exclusively,  the  second  to  its  position  with 
other  nations. 

The  influence  of  the  various  "cotton  interests"  in  every  section  of 
the  confederacy  in  strengthening  the  bonds  and  bands  of  that  federal 
union  of  the  tmrty-one  States  which  constitutes  our  strength,  and  glory, 
and  pride— its  power  in  insuring  the  maintenance  of  the  federal  com- 
pact inviolate,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  laws  of  the  land  enacted  under 
It — ^that  influence  which  unites  the  promptings  and  also  the  restraints 
of  self-interest  with  those  of  patriotism — ^is  neither  light  nor  transient. 
It  is  potent  and  permanent  Cogent  and  satisfying  to  every  true  Amer- 
ican are  its  teachings  that  no  "section''  of  this  confederacy  is  the  ritwZ 
of  any  other  "section,"  except  in  patriotic  efforts  to  advance  the  welfare 
of  their  common  country.  Their  natural,  and  rightful,  and  legitimate 
interests  do  not  clash;  and  all  are  best  promoted  by  aiding,  sustaining, 
supporting,  and  cherishing  each  other.  If  any  would  maintain  the  false 
doctrine  that  a  "section,"  or  even  a  single  State,  may  justly  have  its 
equality  reduced,  its  rights  and  interests  disregaraed  and  broken 
down,  or  that  the  local  interests  of  one  section  may  be  promoted  at 
the  expense  of  any  other  of  inferior  numerical  strength;  and  if,  unre- 
strained by  the  federative  compact,  thev  should  attempt  the  enforcement 
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servative  influences  above  adverted  to,  in  all  sections,  may  be  relied 
upon  for  the  administration  of  a  rebuke  which,  though  it  mils  to  con- 
vmce  the  misfi[uided  of  their  error,  will  not  be  the  less  withering  in  its 
effects  upon  them,  or  the  less  powerful  in  upholding  right  and  in  the 
preservation  of  concord  and  union. 

'With  respect  to  foreign  nations,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  by  means  of 
our  cotton  crop  we  have  contributed  to  the  necessities  and  wants  of 
millions  of  the  people  of  other  lands ;  we  have  created  employment  for 
their  manufacturing  laborers ;  we  have  done  much  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition and  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  aU  the  oppressed  and  impoverished 
working  classes  of  the  old  countries,  and  added  to  the  sum  of  human 
comfort  and  happiness  more  than  any  other  people  within  the  last  half 
century.  And  it  has  not  been  a  theoretic  principle,  a  transcendental 
abstraction,  or  a  Utopian  scheme  of  "liberty,  equahty,  and  fraternity" — 
a  cheat,  like  "Dead-sea  fruits,  that  turn  to  ashes  on  the  lips" — ^that 
-we  have  bestowed  upon  them ;  but  actual,  practical,  real,  tangible,  sub- 
stantial comforts,  apparent  to  the  corporeal  senses.  And,  still  more, 
by  it  we  have  been  given  effective  means  of  check  and  restraint,  and,  if 
need  be,  of  coercion  too,  as  to  the  governments  of  those  nations  who 
have  become,  and  must  continue  to  be,  dependent  upon  the  southern 
States  of  this  confederacy  for  the  supply  of  cotton  wherewith  to  provide 
employment  for  millions  of  their  working  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  wherewith  to  obtain  raiment  for  all  classes — ^idle  and  laboring,  rich 
and  poor.  The  necessity  for  such  supply,  and  the  dependence  upon 
the  United  States  for  it,  is  valuable  surety  for  "the  peace  and  good  be- 
naviour"  of  those  governments  towards  this  country,  and  towards  all 
others,  in  "the  peace  of  God;"  and  it  is  also  some  guaranty  against 
outrage  or  oppression  in  their  own  household. 

The  true  policy  of  this  confederacy,  dictated  alike  by  interest  and  by 
duty,  is  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  every  other  people.  AU 
that  we  enjoy  we  hold  from  the  bounty  of  the  great  Ruler  of  nations, 
and  to  fulfil  his  allwise  purposes.  Those  who  suppose  our  high  mis- 
sion is  inconsistent  with  the  sacred  precept,  "on  eartn  peace,  good  will 
towards  men,"  are  in  error.  Insults  may  be  repelled,  wrongs  redressed, 
and  justice  executed,  without  violating  this  rule.  Until  the  people  of 
these  confederated  sovereignties  cease  to  deserve  the  blessings  oi  civil 
and  religious  freedom,  the  federal  government  cannot  be  transformed 
into  a  consolidated  military  republic,  which  may,  when  incited  by  lust 
of  conquest,  wield  its  mighty  power  to  ravage,  cfespoil,  conquer,  or  sub- 
jugate other  nations.  An  illustrious  chief  magistrate  years  since  pro- 
claimed that  "  a  fixed  detennination  to  give  no  just  cause  of  offence  to 
other  nations"  was  a  cardinal  rule  in  the  administration  of  the  federal 
government;  and  he  also  said  that  "with  this  determination  to  give  no 
offence  is  associated  a  resolution,  equally  decided,  to  submit  to  none." 
Illiberality,  displays  of  hostility,  and  officious  intermeddling  in  our  affairs, 
may  engender  iU  feelings,  and  provoke  to  recrimination  and  retaliation, 
and  cause  collisions ;  but  in  their  career  to  the  consummation  of  the 
high  destiny  awaiting  the  American  people,  if  they  do  not  forfeit  it  by 
misconduct,  they  should  rigidly  adhere  to  the  rule  just  quoted,  and  to  the 
other  injunction  oy  the  same  high  authority — to  "ask  for  nothing  that 

IS  not  CLEABLY  bight,  and  submit  to  nothing  tHAT  is  WBONG." 
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Statement  of  the  valtie  of  cotton  goods  <f  foreign  manttfacture  exported  during 

the  year  ending  June  30, 1852. 


Exported 


Banish  West  Indies 

Hanse  Towns 

England 

Scotland ..^ 

BritiBh  Honduim 

British  West  Indies 

British  American  colonies... 

Canada 

France 

Cuha - 

Porto  Rico 

Hayti 

Mexico 

Central  America 

KewQranada 

Venezuela. 

BrazQ 

Chffi 

Peru 

China. 

Africa 

South  seas  and  Pacific  ocean 

Total 


fORXIGir  OOTTOH  GOODS  XXPORTXD. 


Printed  ^b 
colored. 


12,746 

4,210 

26,344 

12,365 

95 

12, 513 

23,204 

120,383 

750 

8,176 

370 

29,983 

196,535 

1,671 

1,003 

422 

4,783 

6,856 


4,963 
452,374 


White  &^ 
uBcolored. 


$22, 570 


736 

22,418 

108, 711 


812 


223,196 
1,222 
1,453 


9,950 
1,699 
7,146 


1,302 
401,215 


All  other. 


$550 

225 

2,430 

326 


3,052 

5,686 

37,889 


15,396 


1,310 

65,095 

786 

3,936 


460 
172 


882 


138,195 


Total  value. 


$3,298 

4,435 

51,344 

12,691 

95 

16,301 

51,308 

266,983 

750 

19,384 

370 

31,293 

484,826 

3,679 

6,392 

422 

5,243 

16,978 

1,699 

7,146 

882 

6,265 

991,784 
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SpecificatioA  of  exports  of  foreign  cotton  fnanufactures* 


1821 

1822 

1823 

1624 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843* 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 


i 

8 

1 

I 


$379,701 

572,626 

1,206,502 

1, 544, 231 

1,105,252 

1, 032, 381 

964,904 

1,402,103 

751,871 

995,028 

1,746,442 

1, 094, 412 

1, 352, 286 

1,818,578 

2, 308, 636 

1, 975, 156 

2, 103, 527 

826,111 

945,636 

a38,553 

574, 503 

502,072 

251,808 

278,434 

281,775 

290,282 

372,877 

640,919 

424,941 

274,559 

440,441 

452,374 


S 


$320,302 
341,371 
520,506 
606,068 
705,339 
682,407 
495,188 
406,623 
302,435 
475, 171 
973,774 
782,356 
710, 193 
788, 031 
1, 193, 391 
666,871 
352,591 
246,312 
233,927 
183,466 
127,228 
110,069 
33, 998 
90,381 
162,599 
357,047 
83,715 
487,456 
81,690 
44,724 
132,020 
401, 215 


4 

I 

r 
I 


$46,311 

74,462 

46,788 

44,988 

42,222 

57,104 

57, 015 

62,775 

45,937 

43,649 

33,994 

16,689 

41,360 

14,746 

12,916 

13,632 

15,943 

4,429 

4,881 

4,325 

2,455 

1,780 


20,272 
10,425 
22,943 
25,923 


s 


$6,532 

8,817 

24,767 

8,474 

9,412 

34,862 

63,413 

46,736 

27,656 

58,325 

70,254 

29,026 

134,229 

66,403 

87,089 

78, 176 

86,756 

29,768 

34,082 

53,030 

198, 996 

208,193 

15,028 

24,958 

10,922 

6,482 

3,  oud 

40,763 

7,718 

21,023 

20,546 


$874, 
741, 
665, 
321, 
443, 
336, 
230, 
324, 
397, 
346, 
237, 
185, 
112, 
105, 
55, 
16, 
24, 

25, 

16, 

5, 

4, 


608 
682 
516 
204 
271 
295 
448 
274 
033 
526 
330 
945 
718 
477 
201 
456 
874 
380 
246 
630 
404 


5 


$94,870 

65,683 

38,073 

18, 015 

43,723 

55,310 

144,043 

167, 573 

149, 155 

46,716 

19,526 

12,328 

74, 310 

11,189 

12,456 

9,176 

7,962 

12,129 

2,901 

6,550 

44,602 

15, 612 

25,735 

26,742 

46,308 

63,858 

59,010 

136,195 


a 


$1,581,143 

1,664,696 

2,617,293 

2,481,977 

2,404,455 

2,226,090 

1,838,814 

2,242,739 

1,564,940 

1,969,464 

3,228,656 

2,322,087 

2, 504, 516 

2,866, 854 

3,697,637 

2,765,676 

2,683,418 

1, 153, 506 

1,255,265 

1, 103, 469 

929,056 

836,692 

308,616 

404,648 

502,553 

673,203 

486,135 

1,216,172 

571,082 

427,107 

677,940 

991,784 


*  Nme  monthf . 
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Domestic  manufactwres  of  cotton  exported  from  the  United  States. 


Years. 

Printed  and 
colored. 

White. 

Twist,  yam, 
6lc. 

Nankeens. 

Not  specified. 

Total. 

1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
18:^ 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 

$68,884 
45,120 
76, 012 
145, 024 
61,800 
96,931 
104,870 
421,721 
188, 619 
397,412 
256,625 
549,801 
252,044 
412,661 
398,977 
450,503 
385,040 
358,415 
385,403 
516, 243 
380,549 
281,320 
351,169 
466, 574 
606,631 
1, 006, 561 
926,404 

$821,629 
951,001 
887,628 
981,370 
964,196 
947,932 
1,052,891 
1,802,J16 
1, 756, 136 
2,355,202 
1,950,796 
2, 043, 115 
3, 250, 130 
2, 525, 301 
2,925,257 
2,324,839 
2,297,964 
2, 575, 049 
2,298,800 
2, 343, 104 
1, 978, 331 
3,345,902 
4,866,559 
3, 955, 117 
3, 774, 407 
5, 571, 576 
6, 139, 391 

$11, 135 
11, 175 
12, 570 
3,849 
24,744 
.    17,221 
12, 618 

104,335 
88,376 
97,808 
32,765 
61,702 

168,021 
17,465 
31,445 
43,503 
37,325 
57, 312 
44,421 
14,379 
81,813 

108,132 

170,633 
92,555 
17,405 
37,260 
34,718 

$8,903 

14,750 

5,149 

1,878 

1,093 

2,397 

341 

2,054 

1,061 

400 

637 

1,815 

6,017 

1,492 

1,200 

$227,574 
137,368 

28,873 
127,336 
266,350 

61,832 

58,854 
202,291 

51,802 
7,859 

14, 912 
175, 040 

82,543 

18, 114 
192,728 
303, 701 
250,301 
232,774 
170, 156 
280,164 
255,799 
338,375 
327,479 
415,680 
335,981 
625,808 
571,638 

$1, 138, 125 
1,159,414 
1,010,232 
1,259,457 
1, 318, 183 
1,126,313 
1,229,574 
2, 532, 617 
2,085,994 
2, 858, 681 
2,255,734 
2,831,473 
3, 758, 755 
2,975,033 
3, 549, 607 
3. 122. 546 

1842 

2. 970. 690 

1843* 

3.223.550 

1844 

2.898.870 

1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 

1,174,038 

848,989 

8,794 

2,365 

3,203 

4,327,928 
3, 545, 481 
4, 082, 523 
5,718,205 
4, 933, 129 
4, 734, 424 

1851 

7,241,205 

1&S2 

7,672.151 

*  Nine  months. 


Note.— FreTioas  to  1826  the  published  Treasury  statements  do  not  specify  these  exports 
■boTe. 
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Values  oj  certain  domestic  products  exported^  and  Mai  value 


Tears. 

Cottoo. 

Tobacco. 

mce. 

Flour. 

Pork,  hoga, 
lard,  &c. 

BeeC  cattle, 
hides,  &c. 

1821 

$20,157,484 

$5,648,962 

$1,494,307 

$4,298,043 

$1,354,116 

$696,323 

1822 

24, 035, 058 

6,222,838 

1,563,482 

5, 103, 280 

1,357,899 

844,534 

1823 

20, 445, 520 

6,282,672 

1,820,985 

4, 962, 373 

1,291,322 

739,461 

1824 

21, 947, 401 

4,855,566 

1,682,982 

6, 759, 176 

1,489,051 

707,299 

1825 

36,846,649 

6, 115, 623 

1, 925, 245 

4,212,187 

1,832,679 

930,465 

1826 

25, 025, 214 

5,347,208 

1,917,445 

4, 121, 466 

1,892,429 

733,430 

1827 

29, 359, 545 

6, 816, 146 

2, 343, 908 

4, 434, 881 

1,555,698 

772,636 

1828 

22,487,229 

5, 480, 707 

2, 620, 696 

4,283,669 

1,495,830 

719, 961 

1829 

26,575,311 

5, 185, 370 

2, 514, 370 

5,000,023 

1, 493, 629 

674,955 

1830 

29,674,883 

5, 833, 112 

1,986,824 

6, 132, 129 

1, 315, 245 

717,683 

1831 

25,289,492 

4,892>38d 

2, 016, 267 

10,.46],728 

1,501,644 

829,982 

1832 

31,724,682 

5, 999, 769 

2, 152, 361 

4,974,121 

1, 928, 196 

774,087 

1833 

36, 191, 105 

5,755,968 

2,774,418 

5, 642, 602 

2,151,588 

955,076 

1834 

49, 448, 402 

6, 595, 305 

2, 122, 292 

4,560,379 

1,796,001 

755, 219 

1835 

64,961,302 

8, 250, 577 

2, 210, 331 

4.394,777 

1, 776. 732 

638,761 

1836 

71, 284, 925 

10, 058, 640 

2, 548, 750 

3. 572, 599 

1,383,344 

699,166 

1837 

63, 240, 102 

5, 795, 647 

2,309,279 

2,987,269 

1,299,796 

585,146 

1838 

61,556,811 

7, 392, 029 

1,721,819 

3.603,299 

1, 312, 346 

528,231 

1839 

61, 238, 982 

9, 832, 943 

2, 460, 198 

6, 925, 170 

1,777,230 

371.646 

1840 

63, 870, 307 

9,883,957 

1, 942, 076 

10, 143, 615 

1,894,894 

623,373 

1841 

54, 330, 341 

12, 576, 703 

2, 010, 107 

7, 759, 646 

2, 621, 537 

904,918 

1842 

47,593,464 

9, 540, 755 

1,907,387 

7, 375, 356 

2, 629, 403 

1, 212, 638 

1843* 

49, 119, 806 

4,650,979 

1,625,726 

3, 763, 075 

2, 120, 020 

1, 092, 949 

1844 

54, 063, 501 

8,397,255 

2, 182, 468 

6, 759, 488 

3, 236, 479 

1, 850, 551 

1845 

51, 739, 643 

7, 469, 819 

2, 160, 456 

5,398,593 

2,991,284 

1,926,809 

1846 

42,767,341 

8, 478, 270 

2, 564. 991 

11,668,669 

3,883,884 

2,474,208 

1847 

53, 415, 848 

7, 242, 086 

3,605,896 

26, 133. 811 

6,630,842 

2, 434, 082 

1848 

61, 998, 294 

7,551,122 

2, 331, 824 

13, 194, 109 

9,003,272 

1, 905, 341 

1849 

66,396,967 

5,804,207 

2,569,362 

11,280,582 

9,245,885 

2,058,958 

1850 

71,984,616 

9,951,023 

2,631,557 

7, 098, 570 

7,550.287 

1,605,608 

1851 

112,3)5,317 

9, 219, 251 

2, 170, 927 

10, 524, 331 

4, 368, 015 

1,689,958 

1852 

87, 965, 7^ 

10,031,282 

2, 471, 079 

11, 869  143 

3, 765, 470 

1, 500, 479 

*  Nine  monthf . 
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of  domestic  producU  exportedj  including  bullion  and  specie. 


Butter  and 

Skins  and 

Fiih. 

Lumber. 

Mimnfaetnres. 

Total  domestic 

cheese. 

furs. 

exports. 

$190,287 

1766,205 

$973,591 

$1, 512, 808 

$2,752,631 

$43,671,894 

221,041 

501,302 

915,838 

1,307,670 

3, 121, 030 

49, 874, 079 

192, 778 

672, 917 

1,004,800 

1,335,600 

3, 139, 598 

47, 155, 408 

204,205 

661,455 

1,136,704 

1, 734, 586 

4,841,383 

53, 649, 500 

247,787 

524,692 

1, 078, 773 

1,717,571 

6, 729, 797 

66, 944, 745 

207,765 

582,473 

924,922 

2,011,694 

5, 495, 130 

53, 055, 710 

184,049 

441,690 

987,447 

1, 697, 170 

5, 536, 651 

58,921,691 

176,354 

626, 235 

1, 066, 663 

1,821,906 

5, 548, 354 

50, 669, 669 

176, 205 

526,507 

968,068 

1, 680, 403 

5, 412, 320 

55, 700, 193 

142, 370 

641,760 

756,677 

1, 836, 014 

5, 320, 980 

59, 462, 029 

264,796 

750,938 

929,834 

1, 964, 195 

5,086,890 

61,277,057 

290,820 

691,909 

1, 056, 721 

2, 096, 707 

5, 050, 633 

63, 137, 470 

258, 452 

841,933 

990,290 

2, 569, 493 

6, 557, 080 

70, 317, 698 

190,099 

797,844 

863,674 

2, 435, 314 

6, 247, 893 

81,024,162 

164,809 

759,953 

1, 008, 534 

3,323,057 

7, 694, 073 

101, 189, 082 

114,033 

653  662 

967,890 

2, 860, 691 

6, 107, 528 

106, 916, 680 

96,176 

651,908 

769, 840 

3, 155, 990 

7, 136, 997 

95,564,414 

148, 191 

636,945 

819, 003 

3, 166, 196 

8, 397, 078 

96, 033, 821 

127,550 

732,087 

850,538 

3,604,399 

8,325,082 

103, 5a3, 891 

210, 749 

1, 237, 789 

720,164 

2, 926, 846 

9, 873, 462 

113,895,634 

504, 815 

993,262 

751,783 

3, 576, 805 

9,953,020 

106, 382, 722 

388,185 

598,487 

730,106 

3, 230, 003 

8, 410, 694 

92,969,996 

508,968 

453,869 

497, 217 

1,687,809 

6, 779, 527 

77, 703, 783 

758,829 

742, 196 

897,015 

3,011,968 

9, 579, 724 

99, 715, 967 

878,865 

1, 248, 355 

1, 012, 007 

3,099,455 

10, 329, 701 

99, 299, 776 

1,063,087 

1, 063, 009 

930,054 

3, 685, 276 

10, 525, 064 

102,141,893 

1,741,770 

747, 145 

795,850 

3, 807, 241 

10,351,364 

150, 637, 464 

1,361,668 

607,780 

718, 797 

5,069,877 

12, 786, 732 

132, 904, 121 

1,654,157 

656,228 

512, 177 

3, 718, 033 

11,249,877 

132, 666, 555 

1,215,463 

652,466 

456,804 

4,751,538 

15, 196, 451 

136,946,912 

1,124,652 

977,762 

481,661 

5, 055, 778 

18, 136, 967 

196, 689, 718 

779,391 

796,504 

453,010 

5, 246, 797 

18, 042, 930 

192, 368, 984 

846 
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Foreign  cotton  manvfactures  importedf 


Tears. 


1821. 
1822. 
1823. 
1824. 
1825. 
1826. 
1827. 
1828. 
1829. 
1830. 
1831. 
1832. 
1833. 
1834. 
1835. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1843* 
1844. 
1845. 
1846. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 
1S52. 


Dyed  and  colored. 


♦4, 
5, 
4, 
6, 
7, 
6. 
5, 
6, 
4, 
4, 

10, 
6, 
5, 
6, 

10. 

12, 
7, 
4. 
9, 
3, 
7, 
6, 

1, 

8, 
8, 
8, 
10, 
12, 
10, 
13, 
14, 
11, 


366 
856 
899 
776 
709 
056 
316 
133, 
404 
356 
046 
355 
181 
668 
610 
192 
087 
217 
216 
893 
434 
168 
739 
894 
572 
755 
023 
490 
286 
640 
449 
553 


407 
763 
499 
210 
830 
725 
546 
844 
078 
675 
500 
475 
647 
82:) 
722 
980 
270 
551 
000 
694 
727 
544 
318 
219 
546 
392 
418 
501 
894 
291 
421 
306 


White. 


$2,511 
2,951 
2,636 
2,354 
3,326 
2,260 
2,584 
2,451 
2,242 
2,487 
4,285 
2,258 
1,181 
1,766 
2,738 
2,766 
1,611 

980 
2,154 

917 
1, 573 
1,285 

393 
1,670 
1,823 
1,597 
2,630 
2,487 
1,438 
1,773 
1,499 
2,477 


405 
627 
813 
540 
208 
024 
994 
316 
805 
804 
175 
672 
512 
482 
493 
787 
398 
142 
931 
101 
505 
894 
105 
769 
451 
120 
979 
256 
635 
302 
044 
486 


Honeiy,  mite,  &c. 


$196 

433 

314 

387 

545 

404 

439 

640 

586 

387 

887 

1,035 

623 

749 

906 

1,358 

1,267 

767 

1,879 

732 

980 

1,027 

307 

1,121 

1,326 

1,308 

1,173 

1,383 

1, 315 

1,558 

2,117 

2,152 


783 
309 
606 
514 
915 
870 
773 
360 
997 
454 
957 
513 
369 
356 
369 
606 
267 
856 
783 
078 
639 
621 
243 
460 
631 
202 
824 
871 
783 
173 
899 
340 


Twist,  yam,  and 
thread. 


$151,138 
181,843 
103,259 
140,069 
201,549 
175, 143 
263,772 
344,040 
173, 120 
172,785 
393.414 
316, 122 
343,059 
379,793 
544,473 
555,290 
404,603 
222,114 
779,004 
387,035 
863,130 
457, 917 
26,227 
637,006 
566,769 
656,571 
511, 136 
727,422 
770,509 
799,156 
960,839 
887,840 


Nine  months.    FreTious  to  1821  these  retnms  are  not  folly  specified  in  detaiL 
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847 


and  the  total  exported^  consumed^  ^. 


China  nankeens. 


$361,978 

823,365 

600,700 

188,633 

350,343 

304,960 

256,221 

388,231 

542, 179 

228,233 

114, 076 

120,629 

37,001 

47,337 

9,021 

28,348 

35,990 

27,049 

3,772 

},1G2 

217 

53 


All  othen,  yel- 


$48,791 

375,771 

146,292 

454,847 

1, 038, 479 

412,838 

829,375 

363,102 

313, 242 

893,861 

533,390 

558,507 

974,074 

744, 313 

384,618 

874,691 

513, 414 

904,818 

638,486 

492,903 

1, 318, 024 

1, 574, 885 

1, 213, 340 

853,518 

1,332,539 

1,943,020 

2,337,797 

3, 117, 239 

2, 053, 961 


Total  imported. 


$7,589,711 

10, 246, 907 

8,554,877 

8, 895, 757 

12, 509, 516 

8, 348, 034 

9, 316, 153 

10, 996, 270 

8, 362, 017 

7,862,326 

16,090,224 

10, 399, 653 

7, 660, 449 

10, 145, 181 

15, 367, 585 

17, 876, 087 

11,150,841 

6,599,330 

14, 908, 181 

6,504,484 

11,757,036 

9, 578, 515 

2,958,796 

13,641,478 

13, 863, 282 

13, 350, 625 

15, 192, 875 

18, 421, 589 

15, 754, 841 

20, 108, 719 

22, 164, 442 

19, 689, 496 


Total  exported. 


$1,581 

1,664 

2,617 

2,481 

2,404 

2,226 

1,838 

2,242 

1,564 

1,969 

3,228 

8,322 

2,504 

2,866 

3,697 

2,765 

2,683 

1,153 

1,255 

1, 103 

929 

836 

308 

404 

502 

673 

486 

1,216 

571 

427 

677 

991 


143 

696 
293 
977 
455 
090 
814 
739 
940 
464 
858 
087 
518 
854 
837 
676 
418 
506 
265 
489 
056 
892 
616 
648 
553 
203 
135 
172 
082 
107 
940 
784 


Consnmed  in  the 
United  States. 


$6,008,568 

8,582,211 

5,937,584 

6, 413, 780 

10, 105, 061 

6,121,944 

7, 477, 339 

8, 753, 531 

6,797,077 

5, 872, 862 

12, 861, 366 

8,077,566 

5, 155, 931 

7, 278, 327 

11,669,748 

15,110,411 

8, 467, 423 

5, 445, 824 

13,652,916 

5, 400, 995 

10, 827, 960 

8,741,623 

2, 650, 180 

13,236,830 

13, 360, 729 

12, 677, 422 

14, 706, 740 

17, 205, 417 

15, 183, 759 

19,681,612 

81, 486, 502 

18,697,718 
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Bullion  and  specie  imported  into  and  exported  from,  the  United  Statet. 


Yean  endings- 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Import'n  over 
exportation. 

Export'n  over 
importation 

September  30 1821 

$8,064,890 

3, 369, 846 

5,097,896 

8, 379, 836 

6, 150, 765 

6,880,966 

8, 151, 130 

7,489,741 

7, 403, 612 

8, 155, 964 

7, 305, 945 

5,907,504 

7, 070, 368 

17,911,632 

13, 131, 447 

13, 400, 881 

10, 516, 414 

17, 747, 116 

5, 595, 176 

8, 882, 813 

4,988,633 

4,087,016 

22,320,335 

5, 830, 429 

4, 070, 242 

3,777,732 

24,121,289 

6,360,224 

6, 651, 240 

4, 628, 792 

5, 453, 981 

5, 503, 544 

$10, 478, 059 
10, 810, 180 
6,372,987 
7,014,552 
8.797,055 
4, 704, 533 
8, 014, 880 
8,243,476 
4,924,020 
2, 178, 773 
9, 014, 931 
5, 656, 340 
2,611,701 
2, 076, 758 
6, 477, 775 
4,324,336 
5, 976, 249 
3,508,046 
8, 776, 743 
8, 417, 014 
10,034,332 
4,813,539 
1, 520, 791 
5,454,214 
6, 606, 495 
3,905,268 
1,907,739 
15,841,620 
5,404,648 
7, 522, 994 
29, 465, 752 
42, 674, 135 

12,413.169 

1822 

7,440,334 

1823 

1,275,091 

1824 

$1,365,283 

1825 

2,646.290 

1826 

2, 176, 433 
136,250 

1827 

1828 

753,735 

1829 

2, 479, 592 
6, 977, 191 

1830 

1831 

1,708,986 

1832 

251,164 
4,458,667 

15, 634, 874 
6,653,672 
9, 076, 545 
4, 540, 165 

14,239,070 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

3,181,567 

5,645,699 

726,523 

1840 
1841 

465,799 

1842 

9  months  to  Jmie  30,  1843 
Year  to  June  30 1844 

20,799,544 
376, 215 

1845 

4,536,253 
127.536 

1846 

1847 

22,213,550 

1848 

9,481,396 

1849 

1,246,592 

1850 

2,894,208 
24,011,771 
37, 170, 591 

1851 

1852 

Total 

274, 407, 398 

265, 529, 935 

112,290,606 

103,413,143 

The  total  difference  lince  1821  is  $8,877,463  excess  of  importation  over  expoitatka^ 
Prior  to  1851,  the  same  difference  was  $70,059,825. 
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STATEMENTS  OF  THE  COMMERCE  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  STATES  AND  CITIES, 

It  has  been  thought  proper  to  place  on  record,  under  this  head,  a  few 
general  statements  illustrative  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  our 
principal  Atlantic  ports  with  foreign  countries,  in  a  convenient  form  for 
comparison  with  tne  aggregate  ol'  the  United  States,  the  internal  com- 
merce and  navigation  ot  this  confederacy,  and  with  that  of  any  or  all 
foreign  countries  in  the  world.  To  this  end,  some  statements  relating 
to  the  aggregfite  commerce  and  tonnage  of  the  United  States  are  also 
appended.  These  statements  are  of  an  entirely  reliable  character,  most 
of  them  having  been  derived  from  official  sources. 

It  was  under  contemplation  to  prepare  specific  notices  of  each  of  the 
more  prominent  of  the  commercial  cities  of  the  seaboard  for  this  por- 
tion of  the  report ;  but,  upon  application  being  made  at  the  several 
points  for  the  requisite  statistics,  and  the  discovery  of  the  entire  absence 
uf  such  accounts  as  might  form  a  proper  basis  on  which  to  calculate 
the  value  of  the  coasting  and  inland  or  domestic  trade  centring  at  the 
several  ports,  it  has  been  judged  best  not  to  make  the  attempt. 

The  trade  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  New  Orleans  receives  a  larger 
quota  from  the  interior  than  any  other  cities  of  the  seaboard.  This  is 
owinsr  to  the  fact  of  their  better  natural  and  artificial  communication 
with  that  region  lying  between  the  Alleghany  and  Rocky  ridges.  The 
communication  of  the  rest  of  the  Atlantic  cities  with  the  interior  coun- 
try has  been  chiefly,  huherto,  with  that  portion  lying  etist  and  south 
of  the  Alleghany  ridge,  and  by  means  of  railways  and  navigable  rivers. 
It  will  be  seen  that  by  far  the  largest  foreign  trade  is  enjoyed  by  New 
York — the  next  in  value  of  importations  being  Boston ;  and  in  value 
of  exportations,  New  Orleans.  The  foreign  exports  of  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  are  made  up  principally  of  domestic  manufactures, 
for  the  producing  of  which  they  possess  facilities  seldom  surpassed,  and 
of.  the  agricultural  productions  of  the  States  of  which  they  are  respect- 
ively the  commercial  capitals,  and  of  Virginia,  or  rather  those  por- 
tions of  these  several  States  lying  east  of  the  AUeghanics.  Their  im- 
portations are  chiefly  limited  to  the  more  bulky  and  cheaper  of  such  for- 
eign fabrics,  or  materials  and  productions,  as  incur  the  least  risk,  and  as 
are  most  wanted  by  those  classes  for  whom  they  export — the  richer  and 
finer  articles,  to  which  greater  risk  is  attached,  oeing  generally  pur- 
chased of  manufacturers'  agents,  at  the  larger  importing  cities. 

The  southern  cities  have  a  large  foreign  and  coastwise  export  trade, 
for  the  reason  that  the  labor  in  that  portion  of  the  country  is  principally 
confined  to  the  production  of  those  articles  for  which  there  is  not  a  full 
home  demand.  The  people  of  South  Carolina,  for  example,  are  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  production  of  cotton  and  rice,  and  the  exports  from 
Charleston  are  principally  made  up  of  these  articles.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Georgia,  with  respect  to  cotton  more  particularly,  and  the 
exports  from  Savannah.  Both  of  these  ports  have  excellent  harbors, 
of  easy  entrance,  and  the  trade  of  Savannah  is  rapidly  increasing. 
Just  below  the  city  some  obstructions  exist  in  the  Savannah  river, 
caused  by  the  sinking  of  vessels  during  the  war  of  1812  and  '15  to 
prevent  the  British  from  reaching  and  destroying  the  city-  These  are 
about  being  removed,  and,  when  their  removal  is  accomplished,  vessels 
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of  hea\'y  draught  can  proceed  safely  to  the  wharves  at  the  city.  These 
southern  cities  import  largely  of  northern  manufactures.  A  statement 
fairly  exhibiting  the  movement  of  merchandise  coastwise  would  show  a 
domestic  importation  into  the  southern  cities  having  a  much  nearer 
ratio  than  the  foreign  importations  to  their  export  trade.  While  a 
greater  portion  of  the  cotton  of  the  southern  States  is  exported  from 
their  own  ports  directly  to  Europe,  the  returns,  either  in  money  or  mer- 
chandise, are  received  principally  through  New  York — ^which  explains 
satisfactorily  the  excess  of  imports  over  the  exports  of  that  city. 

The  cities  of  Baltimore,  Charleston,  and  Savannah  maintain  their 
communications  with  the  interior  principally  by  railway;  and  Mobile 
by  the  Mobile  river  and  its  tributaries.  These,  like  the  northern  cities, 
are  pushing  lines  of  railway  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  The  results 
which  are  to  follow  the  construction  of  such  works  remain  to  be  seen: 
and  it  is  a  question  worthy  of  grave  consideration  whether  these 
routes  are  not  calculated  to  effect  remarkable  changes  in  the  direction 
of  our  interior  commerce,  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  of  neces- 
sity been  confined  to  few ;  and  whether  an  apparent  monopoly  which 
has  been  enjoyed  by  two  or  three  cities  is  not  to  become,  when  com- 
merce shall  be  liberated  from  the  channels  of  necessity,  the  common 
property  of  all.  In  any  event,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  good 
effect  which  the  works  referred  to  will  have  upon  the  business  of  the 
ports  where  they  terminate.  By  opening  a  market  to  extensive  tracts 
of  country  previously  inaccessible,  the  producing  area  must  be  largely 
increased ;  and  the  productions  will  naturally  follow  these  railways  to 
a  market  or  place  of  shipment. 

Note. — The  city  of  Savannah  has  also  the  fine  river  of  the  same  name,  which  dividet 
Georgia  from  South  Carolina,  navigable  by  steamboats  nearly  200  miles  westwardlj;  and 
Charleston  has  tributary  to  it  the  rivers  Ashley  and  Cooper,  irhich  are  both  capacious,  a^d 
unite  just  below  the  city,  forming  Charleston  harbor.  The  latter  of  these  rivers  is  comu  ced 
by  canal  with  the  Santee  river,  by  which  means  steam  navigatton  is  opened  from  Chari<^tm 
to  Columbia. 
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Suilement  exhibiting  the  value  of  exports  from  and  imports  into  the  pirt  of 
Charlestony  annually,  from  1834  to  1851)  inclusive — direct  trade. 


Valae  of  exports. 

Yean  enduig-* 

Domestic  pro- 
daoe,  &,c. 

Foreign  mer- 
chandise. 

Total. 

Value  of  im- 
ports. 

fiept.  30, 1834 

$11,119,565 

11,224,298 

13. 482, 757 

11,135,623 

11, 007, 441 

10, 301, 127 

9, 956, 163 

7, 970, 899 

7, 477, 340 

7, 733, 780 

7, 393, 134 

8, 856. 471 

6,804,313 

10, 388, 915 

8,027,485 

9, 672, 606 

11,419,290 

15, 301, 648 

$88,213 

113. 718 

201.619 

81,169 

24,679 

66,604 

55,753 

31.892 

17.324 

6,657 

3,697 

5,878 

18,942 

3,371 

$11,207,778 

11.338,016 

13,684.376 

11,216,792 

11,032,120 

10, 367, 731 

10,  Oil,  916 

8, 002, 791 

7.494.664 

7, 740, 437 

7. 396, 831 

8. 862, 349 

6, 823, 255 

10,392,286 

8,027,485 

9,673,907 

11,420,198 

15, 301, 648 

$1,787,267 
1, 891, 805 
2,801,211 
2. 510, 860 
2, 318, 791 
3,084,328 
2, 058, 561 
1, 553, 713 
1, 357. 617 
1.294.389 
1,131,127 
1,142.818 
902.427 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1039 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1. 588, 760 

1848 

1.481.236 

1849 

1,301 
908 

1. 475. 696 

1850 

1.933.785 

1851 

2.081.312 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  the  apphcation  for  full  statements 
of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  flourisning  city  of  Savannah  was 
not  received  in  time  for  this  report* 
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Statement  of  the  receipts  into  the  treastery  on  accownt  of  duiiet  collected  at 
the  ports  of  Boston^  New  YorJc^  PhUadelphiai  and  Baltimore^  from  1835 
to  the  ZOth  of  June^  1852,  inclusive. 


Tean. 

BoflOB. 

New  Toi&. 

PUtadelpUa. 

Baltimore. 

1836 

$2,612,486  10 
2,236,041  22 
1,328,863  67 
2,239,554  67 
2, 162, 065  37 
1,820,173  98 
2,307,848  68 
2,789,798  72 

1. 311. 225  58 
4,411,372  36 
4, 676, 157  45 
4,844,129  75 

4.098.226  24 
5,033,772  14 
4,380,346  89 
6,177,970  64 
6,680,973  85 
6,250,588  68 

$11,597,466  90 

13,424,717  87 

6,679,756  05 

8; 941,208  80 

14, 475, 995  91 

7, 167, 968  53 

8, 418, 588  60 

11,273,499  91 

4,072,296  44 

16,792,679  41 

17,255,308  60 

16, 975, 972  34 

15, 524, 014  27 

20, 128, 726  89 

18, 3n,  814  24 

24,952,977  02 

31,754,964  26 

28,772,558  75 

$2,159,111  30 
2,637,796  28 
1,162,610  66 
1, 882, 613  06 
2, 326, 384  71 
1, 553, 373  07 
1, 367^259  08 

1.659.125  67 
559,649  65 

2,.255, 860  77 
2,361,325  72 
2,136,754  70 
1,.978,430  99 
2,979,931  31 
2,329,553  66 
3,122,660  40 
3,783,787  32 

3.715.126  21 

$666,937  61 

1,127,989  62 

704,247  68 

1.111.741  SB 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1, 166, 548  64 
700, 315  88 
616. 085  72 

1840 

1841 

1842 

610. 880  21 

1843 

228.367  41 

1844 

603^574  65 

1845 

696,724  61 

1846 

074.548  22 

1847 

600,497  34 

1848 

771, 708  OS 

1849 

649.402  42 

1860 

U004.961  32 

1851 

1.047.278  67 

1868 

1,063,530  7S 
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92,630 
92,418 
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148, 178 
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204,  a-H 
184.373 
163,714 
195,674 
181,593 
234,643 
325,416 
140,760 
257,163 
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281,874 
394,499 
414,400 
437,760 
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1,148 
1,358 
1,367 
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1,544 
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Tom. 

227,857 
363,518 
843,967 
833,686 
843,165 
276.409 
309,390 
333,408 
329,085 
366,389 
401,086 
410,077 
346,499 
446,839 
408,768 
405.033 
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Statement  exhibiting  the  amount  of  tonnage  belonging  to  the  United  States^ 

annually^  from  1836  to  1852,  inclusive. 


States. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Wisconsin , 

Oregon 

CalUbmia 


1836. 


Tons, 

276,859 

20,791 

1,152 

490,389 
49,345 
70,259 

434,325 
50,513 

104,549 
17,046 

103,353 
17, 451 
49,311 
43, 745 
17, 482 
11,263 
3,677 
6,669 


1837. 


81,711 


Tans. 

251,569 

25,114 

1,152 

490, 450 
45,651 
76,307 

445, 149 
57,381 
97,394 
18,049 

109,484 
16,971 
43,444 
31,951 
23,637 
15,196 
7,315 
10,320 


92,376 


1838. 


Tinu. 

270,232 

26,148 

4,250 

499,399 
44,477 
80,813 

444, 007 
66,121 

102,427 
16,772 

104, 512 
19,300 
46,053 
36,202 
29,684 
19,552 
8,574 
16,107 


1839. 


104,426 


Tons. 

282,286 

29,224 

4,232 

506,375 
44, 573 
82,914 

468,411 
62,541 

112,359 
19,303 

116,205 
23,142 
51,987 
40, 901 
31,414 
20,993 
9,673 
21,742 


109,076 


1840. 


Tons, 

308,062 

27,376 

4,342 

536,532 
43,425 
86,948 

455, 419 
71,916 

119, 313 
19, 772 

120,334 
24,435 
54,251 
42,554 
33,666 
22,180 
10,451 
17, 244 


126, 613 


1841. 


Tons, 
305,291 

25,708 
4,343 

545,901 
42,084 
65,279 

486,654 
53,604 

118,968 
10,056 

113,767 
16,349 
45,359 
28,547 
24,394 
16, 147 
5,994 
15, 715 
901 

145,799 


Total. 


3,377 
1,714 
3,669 


5,194 
1,714 
3,669 


5,481 
7,734 
9,373 


4,241 
8,126 
9,735 


16,586 
6,864 


19,373 
7,826 


24,146 

9,848 


23,926 
11,000 


1,882,105 


1,896,686 


1,995,638 


2, 094, 379 


4,733 

1,592 

11,259 


26,442 
11,902 


3,522 

8,360 

11, 370 


25,111 
11,520 


2, 180, 761 


2, 130, 743 
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STATEMENT— Continued, 


States. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vennont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Oregon 

Calfibmia 


1842. 


Tons. 

281,330 

23,922 

4,343 

494,895 
47,243 
67, 749 

516,296 
60, 742 

113,479 
10,396 

106,856 
17,711 
47,537 
31,682 
23,469 
16,536 
8,288 
15, 479 


144,129 


3,811 

4,619 

14, 727 


24,830 
12,323 


1843. 


Tons. 

285,381 

22,709 

2,763 

495,303 
45,626 
70,278 

557,026 
63,379 

112, 050 
10,321 

109, 019 
19,527 
47,203 
37,189 
21,577 
17,400 
10, 046 
16,095 


150,067 


4,813 

5.093 

13,589 


29,458 
12,690 


1844. 


Tons, 

305,331 

22,925 

2,763 

501,208 
48,172 
82, 174 

591,297 
68,684 

128,341 
10,912 

111,339 
19,538 
47,255 
37,039 
21, 148 
17, 105 
9,577 
15,214 
1,341 

161,769 


5,667 

7,114 

16,665 


^,115 
15,400 


1845. 


Tons. 

320,060 

23,771 

2,319 

524,995 
47,209 
91,568 

625,875 
69,970 

147, 812 
11,935 

118,164 
20,617 
50,705 
39,862 
19, 615 
16, 140 
11,355 
17,910 
1,055 

170,525 


2,809 

8,751 

18,906 


35,297 
19,776 


1846. 


Tons. 

358,123 

20,708 

2,048 

541,520 
49,438 
99,023 

655,696 
76, 016 

148,058 
11,837 

128,453 
22,^5 
53,541 
41,225 
19,936 
18,  111 
11, 866 
22,537 
1,055 

181,258 


1847. 


2,809 

8, 172 

22,426 


39,917 
25,953 


Tona. 

384,353 

20,42G 
2,560 

568,530 
48,010 

102,890 

737,025 
83,?2d 

182,997 
14,662 

139,123 
23,45d 
59,987 
37,932 
27,019 
21,024 
12,563 
18, 431 
392 

213,539 

2,488 

2,707 

10,388 

3J.636 

3,954 

60,781 

28,454 


Total 2,092,392 

I 


2, 158, 602 


2, 280, 093 


2, 417, 001 


2,562,081  I  2,^9,045 
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Stttof. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire  . .. 

Vennont 

Maaaachasetta 

Bhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Dist.  of  Columbia  * 

Virginia 

North  Carolina  . . . 
South  Carolina  . . . 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louinana 

Texas 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Oregon 

Clalifomia 


Total. 


1848. 


Tons. 

452,329 

23,956 

3,630 

622,085 
43,873 

111,962 

845,788 
78,455 

211,552 
17, 452 

158, 495 
11,823 
68,184 
41,405 
28,659 
20,790 
15,165 
22,110 
561 

227,010 

1,352 

2,446 

8,822 

36, 313 

10,489 

62,079 

27,250 


1849. 


Tons. 

466,489 

25,369 

3,630 

636,699 
43,425 

113,850 

911,281 
82,250 

231, 653 
16,582 

173, 021 
13,776 
73,283 
44,827 
32,486 
19,866 
14,640 
25,068 
1,516 

241,497 
2,933 
2,911 
13,955 
32,355 
17,332 
57, 941 
34,658 


722 


1850. 


Tons, 

501,422 

23,096 

4,530 

685, 442 
40,489 

113,087 

944, 349 
80,300 

258,939 
16,720 

193,087 
17,011 
74,  (171 
45, 219 
36,072 
21,690 
11,273 
24,158 
1,828 

250,090 
4,573 
3,776 
14,820 
28,908 
21,242 
62,462 
38,145 


1,063 
17,592 


1651. 


Tons. 

536,316 

25,428 

3,932 

694,403 

38,050 

116, 180 

1,041,015 

88,896 

284,374 

11,880 

204,545 

22,903 

68,799 

43,783 

35,187 

24,185 

9,365 

27,327 

1,405 

253,285 

4,913 

3,588 

12,938 

34,065 

23,103 

58,352 

41,776 

2,946 

1,063 

58,436 


3, 154, 035 


3, 334, 015 


3, 535, 454 


3, 772, 437 


1862. 


Tons. 

592,806 

24,89i 

6,657 

767,766 

41,049 

125,088 

1,134,831 

96,134 

301,723 

9,598 

206,247 

26,197 

72,538 

50,621 

46,735 

25,785 

9,669 

28,533 

1,452 

268,171 

7,120 

4,634 

11,819 

37,862 

25,209 

60,338 

46,318 

6,931 

1,0^ 

101,654 


lUte  per  cent,  of 
increaae  tmm 
1836  to  189S, 
inclusive. 


114. 12 

19.72 

391.00 

56.56 

Decrease. 

78.04 

161.28 

90.31 

188.59 

Decrease. 

99.55 

50.12 

47.10 

15.71 

167.33 

128.83 

102. 96 

327.84 

Entire  ton*ge. 

228.19 

Entire  ton'ge. 

37.22 

584.54 

931.94 

Entire  ton*ge. 

263.79 

574.76 

Entire  ton'ge. 

Do. 

Do. 


4, 138, 439 


119.88 


*  Between  1836  and  1868,  Alexandria  was  retrooeded  to  Yirginia,  and  her  tomiage,  of  oounei. 
credited  to  that  St«te,  and  deducted  from  District  of  Columbia. 
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Statement  exhibuing  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  luilt  in  m  Ufuid 

States^  annuaUtfy  from  1836  to  1852,  indunve* 


States. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

TODI. 

Main<9  ..^**t.. ............ 

162 

7 

27,022 
2,731 

149 
4 

23,475 
1,866 

144 

9 

24, 3S 

New  Hampshire 

\m 

MassaclinsettB 

164 
8 

59 
135 

65 

12 
111 
1 
23 
7 
4 
2 

22,273 

1,804 

4,502 

19,924 

4,652 

10, 215 

935 

9,691 

52 

1,481 

554 

480 

379 

165 

12 

59 

136 

81 

65 

5 

132 

6 

29 

14 

7 

2 

1 

20,794 

1,427 

4,421 

22,000 

6,767 

12,034 

345 

10,992 

947 

1,618 

865 

939 

332 

71 

167 

10 

43 

113 

86 

58 

14 

157 

2 

17 

11 

5 

3 

19,548 

Khod^  Island 

2,108 

Connecticut 

3,780 

New  York 

14,^ 

New  Jersey ............... 

7,067 

P^pnuylvania  • 

8,406 

Delaware  ................. 

1,256 

Maryland 

15,464 

District  of  Columbia 

Vinrinia. 

200 
885 

North  Carolina  ............ 

1,033 

ISk>nth  Carolina. 

1,377 

Goonda 

416 

Florida 

Alabama.. ..--- 

2 

57 

MifuriflRinni 

Louisiana 

10 

649 

16 

1,742 

13 

1,444 

Texas 

Tennessee ...... 

22 

9 

3,197 
1.714 

2 

972 

4 
8 

1,266 

Kentudnr ................. 

1,3^ 

MiBHonri ...... ...... .. 

Illinois 

Ohio 

6 

451 

52 

10,385 

20 

4,»1 

l^lHCAflMIl -*     *- 

Miehiffan. 

9 

922 

12 

996 

12 

99d 

Oreffon  ....    -           « .  _ 

California 

_ 

Total 

890 

113,638 

94^ 

122,968 

896 

113»13^ 

8.  Doe.  113. 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


BtotM. 


Maine 

New  Hampdiire . ... 

Yennont 

Hanacbusetto 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of /Columbia 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Sontb  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

]Wssissippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 

Michigan 

Oregon 

Califomia 

Total... 


1839. 


No« 


145 
7 


146 

9 

35 

106 

72 

49 

16 

129 

14 

10 

25 

4 

7 

3 


11 


Tojii. 


27,706 
2,787 


24,446 

1,496 

2,771 

17,951 

6,770 

6,284 

1,221 

13,093 

1,215 

826 

1,349 

443 

873 

181 


1640. 


No. 


181 

6 


862 


113 

6 

49 

72 

109 

103 

9 

111 

2 

12 

24 

2 

2 

2 

2 


Tons. 


38,937 
2,722 


12 


17,812 

1,589 

4,130 

13,786 

6,792 

8,136 

758 

11,737 

431 

925 

1,296 

306 

254 

66 

148 


1841. 


No. 


131 

8 


1,196 


112 

8 

28 

63 

44 

107 

6 

109 

3 

19 

26 

5 


6 
3 


18 


Tons. 


26,874 
3,617 


28,653 

1,180 

3,446 

17,438 

3,417 

6,970 

374 

10,738 

94 

1,473 

1,176 

280 


241 
109 


1,173 


3 

11 

5 

44' 

"7 


858 


497 

2,102 

939 

6^593' 

'"*583" 


1 
5 

8 

33" 
"7" 


382 
1,091 
1,210  K 

'4^022' 

"585" 


1 
19 


45 


120,968 


871 


118,311 


761 


45 

4,417 


^       7, 179 


118,893 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


Bttttof. 


Haine. 

New  Hamiwliire 

VennoBt 

MuiMhiiietts 

Rhode  Iila&d 

Coonectieat 

New  York , 

KewJeney 

PenDBylyaida 

Delaware 

Maiylaod 

District  of  Colombia.. 

Yili;{iua 

North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida. 

Alabama 

MiuisflLppi 

Louitiana. 

Texas 

Tenneaaee 

Kentucky 

Miftiouri 

Illinoia.... 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 

Jiicbigan 

Ore^n 

California 

Total 


184S. 


No. 


164 
5 


72 

11 

S2 

184 

47 

312 

9 

109 

49 

12 

19 

7 

1 

6 

5 


14 


Toai. 


38,041 
1,096 


18,632 

2,516 

3,353 

20,241 

3,116 

13,666 

713 

7,937 

951 

889 

1,185 

482 

124 

384 

282 


1,044 


1843w 


No. 


71 
2 


40 
1 

12 
124 

19 

63 
3 

39 

11 
9 

21 
2 
1 
5 
2 


8 


Tons. 


15,121 
234 


9,974 
120 

1,064 
13,299 

1,480 

6,740 
246 

3,679 
276 
694 

2,000 

206 

45 

522 

144 


1844. 


No. 


288 


96 
3 


43 

7 

25 

181 

21 

141 

8 

55 

Zh 

10 

12 

7 

1 

1 


15 


Took 


754 


9.565 

2,814 

2,914 

21, 519 

1,333 

13,071) 

586 

5,416 

850 

717 

587 

564 

n 

78 


669 


2 
22 


321 
5,608 


2 
11 


3S2 
1,664 


2 
35 

9 


271 
7,165 
2,567 


49 


7,904 


31 


5,195 
"3O6 


1,021 


129,085 


482 


63,618 


49 
14 


766 


9,498 
"2^2« 

103,536 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


Statet. 


Maine 

New  Hampahire 

Vermont. 

Maaaaehnaettf 

Rhode  Island 

Onmecticat 

New  York 

New  Jeney 

Pemiff^lTania. 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Virginia 

Honh  Carolina 

8oath  Carolina , 

Georgia. «. .. 

Florida. 

Alabama 

MississippL ^, .. 

Ijouiidana......  .^... 

Texas 

Tennessee 

Kentacky 

Missouri 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 

Michigan 

Oregon, 

California 


1845. 


No. 


leo 

5 


116 

6 

22 

230 

64 

178 

9 

66 

16 

14 

14 

2 

1 

4 

1 


Tons. 


31,106 
2,601 


14 


26,962 

1,661 

2,608 

29,343 

4,466 

15, 919 

669 

7,257 

416 

2,067 

869 

102 

83 

267 

80 


1846. 


Ko. 


289 

8 


627 


168 

10 

36 

260 

60 

161 

22 

137 

23 

46 

31 

4 

1 

8 

4 


Tons. 


49,748 
2,171 


8 


24,321 

2,396 

3,712 

33,26T 

6,866 

16,788 

2,264 

13, 818 

961 

3,465 

1,885 

342 

21 

840 

568 


1847. 


No. 


451 


346 

10 

3 

138 

10 

42 

271 

101 

228 

26 

131 

22 

27 

84 

3 

1 


12 


Tons. 


63,549 

5,289 

135 

27,770 

2,111 

6,028 

60,995 

9,830 

24,126 

2,279 

12,692 

802 

1,625 

2,385 

162 

25 

388 


494 


1 
26 


142 

5,681 


4 
46 
11 


575 
8,662 
2,338 


1 

81 
60 


167 
5,424 

6,073 


Total. 


56 
33* 


11,599 
'2,' 726 


52 


33 


9,616 
6,174' 


83 

if 


1,038 


146, 019   1, 420 


188,204 


1,698 


18,192 
'3,293 


243,734 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


States. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Yermont 

ICassaohatetta ...... 

Bhod«  Island 

Conneoticnt 

New  York. ......... 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maiyland 

District  of  Colombia. 

Viiginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

G^iKia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana. 

Texas 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 

Michigan 

Oreflon 

California.^ 

Total 


1848. 


No. 


986 

9 

9 

181 

13 

55 

382 

77 

296 

31 

146 

17 

34 

43 

4 

1 

4 

4 


18 


1 

38 


63 
20" 


Tons. 


89,974 

5,326 

1,189 

39,366 

4,068 

7,387 

68,435 

8,178 

29,638 

3,206 

17,481 

501 

2,960 

2,947 

450 

212 

318 

265 


1,020 


66 
9,275 
6,256 


13,656 
'si  302 


1849. 


1860. 


No. 


344 
12 


118 

13 

56 

265 

87 

197 

23 

152 

22 

38 

29 

8 

2 

1 

3 


21 


2 
34 
19 
13 
63 


1,851 


318,075 


25 


1,547 


Tona. 


No. 


82,256 
6,266 


23,889 

2,760 

5,066 

44, 104 

8,026 

24,008 

1,880 

17,463 

609 

3,095 

2,032 

(S56 

756 

120 

107 


1,756 


243 

8,423 

2,887 

2,211 

12, 817 


5,149 


256,579 


326 

10 

1 

121 
14 
47 

224 
57 

185 
16 

150 

8 

34 

33 

'""5 
2 
3 


24 
1 

'34" 

5 

13 

31 


14 
2 


1.360 


Tons. 


91, 21s 

6,914 

77 

35,836 
3,587 
4.S20 

58,S43 
6,202 

21,410 
1,849 

15,965 

288 

3,584 

2,659 

""  "684 

80 
114 


1,592 
106 

'eiiei 

1.691 
5,214 


2,00 
122 


272,819 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


Btatot. 


Maloa 

New  Hampthire 

Veinione 

HauachuMttfl 

Rhode  leUmd 

Conneeticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Sonth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Hissisdppi 

Louisiaiia 

Texas 

Twmessee 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

IlltB<^ 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 

Michigan 

Oregon 

California 

Total.. 


1851. 


1868. 


No. 


254 
7 
4 

133 

12 

35 

229 

70 

200 

15 

130 

74 

27 

33 

5 

6 

4 

5 

'24' 
..... 

38 

11 

4 

25 
1 
9 


1,367 


Tons. 


77,399 

8,158 

561 

41,324 

3,057 

3,414 

76,805 

5,869 

28,623 

2,059 

18,027 

4,439 

1,778 

1,725 

625 

2,369 

276 

355 

"2^327" 

225" 

6,862 
2,066 
314 
6,036 
76 
1,366 

76' 

298,206 


No. 


354 
14 

iei' 

14 

65 

179 

38 

188 

23 

119 

27 

40 

32 

7 

2 

1 

2 

16' 

27 
11 
17 

77 

9 

16 


1,444 


Tods. 


110, 047 
9,515 

'48,"668 

3,205 

9,035 

72,073 

3,953 

31,220 

2,923 

18, 159 

1,995 

3,800 

2,229 

939 

323 

30 

93 

"i,*285 

480, 
7,314 
2,133 
1,217 
18,329 
556 
2,639 


351,494 


872 
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BuuemaU  exhSbifing  the  cmarage  Unmage  cfvttaiU  hmii  m 


Btatofl. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

18«i. 

MauM ................. 

16C1.80 
390.14 

157.55 
466.50 

168.97 
365.11 

191.07 
398.13 

215. 13 
453.66 

206.14 
452.12 

231.96 
339.20 

Kew  Hampdure 

Vermont .............. 

MMmchaMttt....««  .**. 

135.81 
225.50 

78 
147.58 

71.57 
13a  04 

77.91 

87.30 

52 

64.39 

79.14 
120 
189.50 

126.02 
lia91 

74.93 
161. 76 

83.54 
185.14 

69 

83.27 
157.83 

55.79 

61.78 
134.14 
166 

71 

117.05 

210.80 
87.72 

129.94 
82.06 

144.93 
89.71 
98.49 

100 
52.05 
93.91 

275.40 

138.66 

"28.'56' 
111.08 

167.43 
166.22 

79.17 
169.35 

94.03 
128.24 

76.31 
101. 49 

86.78 

82.60 

5a  96 
110.75 
124.71 

60.33 

"78.36' 

167.62" 
264.83 

84.28 
191. 47 

62.31 

7a  99 

84.22 
105.73 
215.50 

77.08 

54 
153 
127 

33 

74 

99.66 

255.83 

147.50 

123.07 

276.79 

77.66 

65.14 

62.33 

9a  51 

31.33 

77.53 

45.23 

56 

"iaw 

36.33 
65.11 

25a  77 

22a  73 

152.41 

110. 01 

66.30 

64.46 

79.22 

72.81 

19.40 

7a  08 

62.37 

68.66 

124 

64 

56.40 
74.57 

Rhn<l<^  Iftland ....... .... 

Connectiout.... .... .... 

New  York 

New  Jeney...... ...... 

Pf^nnnylTaoU 

Delaware...... ........ 

Maryland 

District  of  Golnmbia .... 
Virpnia 

Bonth  Caix^liDa  -r-r*.* « 

Geonria  ............... 

Florida 

64.90 

108.87 

Texaa 

Tenneeiee  ......••...•• 

145. 32 

190.44 

486 

316.50 
172.12 

165.66 
191.09 
187.80 

382 

2ia20 

151.25 

45 
232.47 

160.60 
254.91 

Kentucky. ...... ....... 

BfisBoari  ........  ...... 

lUinoU 

Ohio 

75.17 

199.71 

210.05 

149.84 

121.88 

159.53 

161.36 

WifMMmmi ............. 

Michimn  ........ ....i-- 

102.44 

83 

79.91 

83.29 

83.57 

Oreffon  .......  ........ 

^^»  Vf^  VAk     .......      ........ 

California. .  .• 

United  States 

127.78 

127.67 

129.60 

125.96 

141. 01 

135.83 

156.23. 

1 
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1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

212.97 

210.42 

194.41 

172.14 

183.64 

245.83 

239.12 

279.79 

304.72 

310.84 

117 

251.33 

500.20 

271.37 

528.90 
45 

591.78 
132.11 

522.17 

691.40 
77 

1165.43 
140.25 

679.64 

249.35 

222.91 

225.75 

144.77 

201.23 

217.49 

202.45 

296.16 

310. 71 

298.15 

120 

402 

207.62 

239.50 

210. 10 

310. 61 

212.30 

256.21 

254.75 

228.93 

88.66 

116.56 

118.54 

106.06 

14a  52 

134.30 

90.26 

102.55 

97.54 

139 

107.25 

118.88 

127.58 

127.89 

i8ai7 

179.15 

166.43 

260.46 

335.39 

402.64 

77.89 

63.47 

69.76 

97.60 

97.32 

106.20 

92.25 

108.80 

83.84 

104.02 

106.98 

92.74 

»8.87 

98.06 

105.81 

100.13 

121.86 

115.72 

143.13 

166.06 

82 

73.25 

74.23 

102.90 

91.16 

103.42 

8K74 

115.56 

136.60 

127.08 

94.79 

98.50 

109.95 

100.88 

96.88 

119.80 

114.89 

106.43 

138.67 

152.59 

25.09 

27.42 

27.73 

41.35 

36.45 

29.47 

27.68 

36 

59.98 

73.89 

77.11 

71.70 

146.93 

77 

56.48 

87.65 

81.44 

105.41 

65.85 

95 

95.23 

48.92 

61.35 

60.81 

70.15 

68.53 

70.07 

80.36 

52.27 

69.65 

103 

83.43 

51 

85.50 

54 

112.50 

82 

125 

134.14 

45 

72 

83 

21 

25 

212 

378 

136.80 

394.83 

161.50 

104.40 

72 

64.25 

105 

194 

79.50 

120 

40 

69 

30 

72 

80 

139.56 

66.25 

35.67 

38 

71 

46.50 

36 

44.60 

44.78 

56,37 

41.17 

90 

83.62 

66.33 
106 

96.96 

80.44 

161 

135.50 

142 

143.75 

167 

56 

121.50 

225 

96 

151.27 

204.71 

218.50 

188.30 

174.97 

237.82 

247,73 

190.03 

233.21 

270.89 



284.89 

212.54 

101. 21 

156.73 

151.95 
170.07 
203.44 

270.80 
130.08 
168.19 

171.82 

78.50 

241.44 

193.91 
71.59 

167.45 

193.84 

207.12 

184.92 

219. 18 

216.76 

238.04 

76 
151.78 

"70"  " 

61.78 

61 

163.21 

89.60 

___  ^  ^  ^  m 

156.79 

193.70 

265.10 

205.96 

147  98 
61 

164.94 

126.43 

131.97 

135.16 

132.54 

152.52 

171.84 

165.86 

200.16 

219.75 

243,41 
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Exportt  and  importt  from  the  principal  commercial  Statet  of  (/ 
for  Oe  years  1810,  1820,  1830,  1840,  1850,  and  1861. 


EXPORTS. 


Year. 


1810. 
1820. 
1830. 
1840. 
1850. 
1851 


•  •  •  ■ 


FLORIDA. 


Amoont 


$30,495 
1,850,709 
2,607,968 
3,939,910 


Ineteaaa 


I 


From  1830  to 
1851, 12,820 
per  cent. 


ALABAIIA. 


Amount. 


$96,936 

2,294,594 

12,854,694 

10,544,858 

18,528,824 


Increwe. 


707  per  ct 


TIRGIiriA. 


1810 
1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 
1851 


Amount. 


$4,822,611 
4,557,967 
4,791,644 
4,769,937 
3,413,158 
3,087,444 


HORTH  OABOLOrA. 


Amount. 


$403,949 
808,319 
399,333 
387,484 
416,501 
426,748 


7  per  ct. 


Year. 


■OUTH  OAROUBA. 


1810 
1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 
1851 


Amount. 


$5,290,614 
8,882,940 
7,627,031  ■) 
9,981,016  I 
11,446,892  f 
15,316,578^ 


Ihoreaie. 


46  perct. 


100       « 


OROBOIA. 


Amount. 


$2,238,686 
6,594,623 
5,336,626 
6,862,959 
7,551,943 
9,158,879 


138  per  ct. 


71 
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EXPORTS— Continued. 

ft » 


Year. 


1810 
1820 
1830 
1840 
1860 
1851 


MARTLAirO. 


Amount 


$6,409,018 
6,609,364 
3,791,482 
6,496,020 
6,589,481 
5,416,798 


lucreMe. 


LOUUIANA. 


Amomt* 


$2,650,050 
7,596,167 
16,488,692^ 
32,998,069  I 
37,698,277  f 
63,968,013^ 


Inoreaie. 


500  per  ct» 
136  per  ct. 


HAUTE. 

MA88AOHU8XTT8. 

Tew. 

Amount. 

Increase. 

Amount. 

Increafle. 

1810 

$13,013,048 
11,008,922 
7,213,194 
6,268,158 
8,253,473 
9,857,537 

1820 

$1,108,031 

670,522 

1,009,910 

1,636,818 

1,617,487 

• 

1830 

1840 

1850 

1851 

^  126  per  ct. 

• 

J 

>  36 J  per  ct. 

Tear. 


■BW  TOSK, 


1810. 
1820. 
1830. 
1840. 
1850. 
1861. 


Amount. 


$17,242,330 
13,163,244 
19,697,983 ") 
11,687,471  I 
41,602,800  f 
68,104,542^ 


InoreaM. 


14  per  ct. 
246  per  ct. 


PKHirSTLVAlflA. 


Amount. 


$10,993,898 
6,743,649 
3,791,482 
6,736,466 
4,049,464 
6,101,969 


Increaie. 


} 


33  per  ct 
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8.  D«c.  112. 


IMPORTS. 

• 


rUORIDA. 

ii.*if*. 

Year. 

Amount. 

Tear. 

Auotnit. 

1830 

133,689 

190,728 

96,709 

94,937 

1830 

$144,823 

1840 

1840 

574,651 

1850 

1850 

865,362 

1851 

1851 

413,446 

▼IRGINIA. 

NORTH  CAROLINA* 

Year. 

AmoiAit. 

Year. 

AjofomuL 

1830 

$405,739 
545,085 
426,599 
552,932 

1830 

$221,992 

1840 

1840 

252,532 

1850 

1850 

323,392 

1851 

1851 

206,931 

800TB  CAROLINA. 

OROROIA. 

Year. 

Amount 

Year. 

Amovit. 

1830 

$1,054,619 
2,058,870 
1,933,785 
2,081,312 

1830 

$282,346 

1840 

1840 

491,428 

1850 

1850 

636,964 
731.647 

1851 

1851 
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MABTLAITD. 

LOUniAKA. 

Ymt. 

Amount* 

Tear. 

Amount. 

1830 

$4,523,866 
4,910,746 
6,124,201 
6,650,645 

1830 

$9,766,693 
10,673,190 

1840 

1840 

1860 

I860 

10,760,499 

1851 

1851 

12,528,460 

MAUIK. 

MA88AOHUSKTTS. 

Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

1830 

$572,666 
628,762 
856,411 

1,176,590 

1830 

$10,453,544 

1840 

1840 

16,513,858 

1850 

1850 

30,374,684 

1851 

1851 

32,715,327 

NSW  TORS. 

PKHHtTLTANU. 

Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount 

1830 

$36,624,070 

60,440,750 

111,123,524 

141,546,538 

1830 

$8,702,122 

1840 

1840 

8,464,882 

1850 

1850 

12,066,164 

1851 

1351 

14,168,761 

880 
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Statement  exhUntntg  the  value  of  foreign  importt  into  the  principal  commer- 
cial States. 


States. 

1825. 

1835. 

1840. 

1850. 

1851. 

N&ftkem  commmtUd 
StaUM. 

M1UI10  ......  ..•••«.. 

$1, 169, 940 
15, 845, 141 
907,906 
707, 478 
49,639,174 
15,041,797 

$883,389 

19, 800, 373 

597, 713 

439,502 

88, 191, 305 

12, 389, 937 

$628,762 

16, 513, 858 

274, 534 

277,072 

60, 440, 750 

8, 464, 882 

$856,411 

30, 374, 684 

258,303 

372,390 

111,123,524 

12, 066, 154 

$1,176,590 

32,715,327 

310,630 

342,994 

Massachttsetts 

Rhode  Island 

Oonnf)4^timit.  ...■  .••••* 

New  York 

141.546,538 

Fennsylyania 

14,168.761 

Total 

83,311,436 

122,302,219 

86,599,a58 

155, 051, 466 

190,260,840 

Southern  eommercml 
States. 

l^aiyland --..-r*,^ 

4,751,815 
553,562 
311,308 

1, 892, 297 
343,356 

4, 290, 034 

113,411 

3,218 

5,647,153 

691,255 

241, 981 

1,891,805 

393,049 

17, 519. 814 

525,955 

98,173 

4, 910, 746 
545,085 
252,532 

2, 058, 870 

491,428 

10, 673, 190 

574, 651 

190,728 

6,124,201 

426,599 

323,692 

1,933,78s 

636,964 

10, 760, 499 

865,372 

95,709 

6,650,645 

Vindnia ............. 

552,933 

•  ■•©*'*••• ....... ...... 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Geonria  ....•••  ...... 

206,931 

2,061.313 

721,547 

Louisiana 

12,528,460 

Alabamar ............ 

413,446 

Horida 

94,997 

Total 

12, 259, 001 

27,009.185 

19.<»7.230 

21, 166, 821 

23,250,271 

•^.  ,   vwy    i.v,>^^             — "T   —  .  y  -w— ■  — 

Unennmerated  States. 

769,638 

584,338 

844,431 

1,920,031 

2.713,881 

Total  of  all  States.. 

96, 340, 075 

149, 895, 742 

107,141,519   178,138,318 

216,224,933 
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Statement  exhaling  the  vatue  of  domestic  exports  from  the  principal  com-^ 

mercial  States* 


States. 

1825. 

1635. 

1840. 

VSM, 

1851. 

Northern  eommereial 
Staies, 

Maid6  .....--t** 

$964,664 

4, 262, 104 

519,589 

684,686 

20,651,568 

3,936,133 

$1,044,961 

5, 564, 499 

182,188 

466,347 

19, 126, 513 

2, 125, 736 

$1,009,910 

6,268,158 

203,006 

518, 210 

22, 676, 609 

5,736,456 

$1,536,818 

8,253,473 

206,299 

241,262 

41,502,800 

4,049,464 

$1,517.4^ 

ManachuMttfl 

Hho^lff  TpIaih] - 

9, 867, 637 
223.404 

O^innf^cticut  .,1-,,-r^*!-- 

433,894 

New  York 

68,104,542 

PennavlvMiiA  _,^»^, 

5,101,969 

Total 

31,018,734 

28,510,234 

36, 412, 349 

56, 790, 116 

86.238.833 

Souihem  eommefcial 
Siaie$. 

3,092,365 

4, 122, 340 

553,390 

10,876,475 

4,220,939 

10, 965, 234 

691,897 

2,865 

2,250,642 

5,564,785 

282,715 

6, 978, 698 

4,961,000 

23, 916, 582 

5,751,645 

45,259 

• 

5, 496, 020 

4, 769, 937 

387,484 

9,981,016 

6,862,959 

32,998,059 

12, 864, 694 

1,850,709 

6, 589, 481 

3, 413, 158 

416,501 

11,446,892 

7,551,943 
37,698,277 
10, 544, 858 

2,607,968 

5,416,798 

Virginia 

3,(167,444 

North  Carolina 

RoQth  Carolina. 

G^eonria . ............ 

426  J4S 
15, 316, 578 

9,158,879 

T>>iiiiiiana  ....••..^T*r 

53,968,013 

AlaHama. ...... .....t 

18, 528, 884 

Florida 

3, 939, 910 

Total 

34,525,506 

49,741,326     75,199,878 

80, 269, 078 

109, 843, 194 

Unenamerated  States . . 

1,400,506 

22, 937, 522 

2.283,407 

887,718 

1,607,691 

Totalof  all  States... 

66, 944, 745 

101,189,082 

1 

113,896,634 

136,946,912 

196,689,7}» 

67 
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INLAND  WATEBrBOUTES. 

^he  following  tables  are  submitted  in  reference  to  the*  inland  water- 
routes,  and  tbe  character  and  value  of  their  trade,  so  far  as  they  could  be 
obtained.  Application  was  made  to  persons  in  each  of  the  principal 
cities  for  information  relating  to  their  inland  trade,  which  was  unsuc- 
cessful. It  is  mentioned  with  the  hope  that  the  principal  commercial 
cities  on  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  interior  will  promptly  take  measures 
to  have  this  matter  receive  proper  attention. 

It  is  due  to  the  interests  of  tne  cities,  to  the  inland  trade,  and  to  the 
railroad  interest,  that  all  the  information  relating  to  routes,  facility  of 
transportation,  expense,  distam^e,  &c.,  should  be  correctly  prepared 
and  promptly  given  to  the  public  in  annual  statements^ 

It  IS  necessary  to  state  again,  if  any  complaints  are  made  of  intere*- 
ing  local  points  being  unnoticed  in  this  report,  the  fault  is  not  with  the 
undersigned,  but  is  chargeable  to  the  indifierence  of  those  to  whom 
repeated  applications  were  made  for  the  requisite  data. 

The  appended  statements  have  been  compiled  from  official  and  au- 
thentic returns,  exhibiting  the  estimated  value  of  the  tonnage  of  the 
leading  inland  water-routes  which  connect  the  tide-waters  of  tfie  Atlan- 
tic with  those  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

There  are  at  the  jwresent  time  four  great  routes  to  which  the  interior 
trade  of  the  country  has  been  chiefly  confined — ^the  Sl  Lawrence,  the 
Erie  canal,  the  Pennsylvania  improvements,  and  the  Mississippi  river 
and  its  tributaries.  All  these  routes  are  mutually  connected  by  an  in- 
terior network  of  railroads  and  canals,  and  merchandise  may  be  for- 
warded from  the  respective  termini  of  each,  upon  tidewater,  to  any 
part  of  the  country,  (and  by  water  except  upon  the  Pennsylvania  line,) 
and  may  be  passed  with  convenience  fi'om  one  to  the  other.  There  are 
important  works  recently  completed,  and  others  in  progress,  designed 
to  occupy  a  similar  relation  to  this  trade  to  those  already  described? 
but  these  have  too  recently  come  into  operation  to  allow  their  results 
to  be  compared  with  the  above-named.  None  of  the  former  have 
passed  into  the  great  interior  basin  of  the  country  save  the  Georgia  line, 
which  is  yet  wanting  in  those  connexions  which  are  necessary  to  secvre 
to  it  the  trade  of  an  extensive  range  of  country.  When  completedt 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  will  add  another  to  what  may  be 
termed  the  national  lines,  and  others  equally  extensive,  and  perhaps 
equally  important,  will  soon  follow. 

Up  to.  the  present  time,  consequently,  the  routes  of  commerce  be- 
tween the  interior  and  the  seaboard  hare  been  those  tkst  described. 
We  have,  however,  unfortunately,  accurate  and  satisfiictory  returns  of 
the  quantity  and  value  upon  one  route  only — ^the  Erie  canal.  The  excel- 
lent system  prevailing  upon  that  work  gives,  in  great  detail,  eveiy  fact 
of  interest  in  reference  to  the  source  whence  received,  tonnage,  value, 
character,  and  direction  of  all  property  passing  over  it.  Upon  the  St 
Lawrence  canals,  values  are  not  given  m  the  reports  of  the  Board  of 
Works  of  Canada ;  and  these  have  been  estimated  to  agree,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  with  the  returned  values  of  the  same  articles  upon  the  Erie 
canaL    The  tables  showing  the  values  of  produce  received  at  New^  Or- 

ans  from  the  interior  are  compiled  from  the  annual  statements  which 
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have  appeared  in  the  "  New  Orleans  Price  Current"  for  a  series  of 
years.  There  is  no  mode  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  property  passing 
up  the  Mississippi  river  from  New  Orleans:  it  has,  therefore,  been 
estimated  in  the  following  tables  to  equal  three  times  the  amount  of 
importations  of  fereign  goods. 

The  want  of  correct  statistical  information  relating  to  the  tradct 
commerce,  and  navigation  of  this  confederacy  is  a  sufficient  reason  for 
commending,  in  a  special  manner,  to  the  public,  the  volumes  recently 
published,  by  Professor  DeBow,  of  the  University  of  Louisiana,  enti- 
tled "The  Industrial  Resources  of  the  South  and  West,"  which  can 
be  profitably  consulted  by  all  desirous  of  obtaining  commercial  infor- 
mation minute  in  its  details  and  philosophical  in  its  arrangement. 


ERIE  CANAL  ROUTE. 


Statement  showing  the  value  of  each  class  of  property  reaching  tide-water  ow 
the  Hudson  during  a  series  of  years,  ending  December  31. 


Ymn. 

Prodaet*  of  the 

foreii. 

• 

Agriculture. 

Manufaetaret. 

Merchandiae. 

Other  artidea. 

1861.. 

$10,160,656 

$36,394,913 

$4,335,783 

$329,423 

$2,706,733 

1850.. 

10,315,117 

38,311,546 

3,960,864 

563,615 

2,323,495 

1849.. 

7,192,706 

38,455,456 

3,899,238 

508,048 

2,319,983 

1848.. 

6,909,015 

37,336,290 

3,834,360 

593,619 

2,210,623 

1847 . . 

8,798,873 

54,634,849 

6,024,518 

517,594 

3,127,080 

1846.. 

8,589,291 

33,662,818 

4,805,799 

276,872 

3,770,476 

1845.. 

7,759,596 

27,612,281 

3,432,259 

88,497 

3,559,658 

1844. . 

7,716,032 

21,020,065 

3,489,570 

86,153 

2,328,526 

1843.. 

5,956,474 

18,211,629 

2,561,159 

56,224 

1,667,922 

888  S.  Doe.  112. 

'  The  following  brief  notices  and  accompanying  tables  will  serve  more 
fully  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  business  of  this  route  in  detail* 
and  also  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  influence 
tiFhich  the  commerce  flowing  through  this  channel  has  had  in  building 
up  the  towns  and  cities  on  the  tide-waters  of  the  Hudson  river, 

Albany. — This  city,  one  of  the  most  ancient,  and  at  one  time  of  first 
cpnxmercial  importance  among  the  marts  of  America,  has  direct  rela- 
tion with  colomal  trade  and  laJie  commerce  and  navigation. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  extraordinary  facihties  furnished  by 
the  Hudson  river  toward  reaching  the  great  marts  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  called  into  existence,  if  they  did  not  actually  create  a  necessity 
for,  those  artificial  channels  through  which  the  great  lake  commerce 
finds  its  way  to  tide-water,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  most  intimate 
commercial  connexion  between  the  great  lakes  and  the  ports  on  the 
tide-waters  of  the  Hudson.  The  whole  eflect,  therefore,  of  the  vast 
trade  under  consideration,  is  not  visible  without  a  sketch  a(  the  busi- 
ness of  those  ports— especially  as  much  of  the  Canada  trade,  indeed 
nearly  the  whole  of  it,  with  tnis  country,  reaches  tide-water  by  way  of 
Albany,  and  makes  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  Hudson. 
.  There  are  several  cities  on  the  banks  of  this  noble  river  worthy  of 
notice.  Albany,  Troy,  Lansingburgh,  and  Waterford,  are  all  places  of 
thriving  business. 

Waterford  is  the  most  northerly,  and  lies  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river,  nearly  opposite  Lansingburgh,  at  the  point  where  the  Champlain 
and  Erie  canals  form  their  juncti<Hi.  It  is  not  a  large  town,  but  has 
some  flourishing  manufactories,  among  them  several  flouring  mills,  which 
add  much  to  its  canal  commerce. 

Lansingburgh,  cm  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  a  little  further  south, 
is  an  old  town,  which  was  engaged  in  a  flourishing  river  commerce, 
carried  on  by  means  of  sloops  and  schooners,  as  early  as  1770,  with 
New  York  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  introduction  of  steam  has  caused  that  trade  to  cease ;  and  Lan- 
singburgh, being  ofi*the  line  of  the  canal,  has  little  use  for  her  docks  and 
warehouses  at  tnis  day. 

Troy,  three  miles  south  of  Lansingburgh,  is  a  large  and  enterprising 
modern  city  of  about  30,000  inhabitants,  having  increased  in  popula- 
tion, from  1840  to  1850,  9,451.  The  city  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Hud- 
son, six  miles  north  of  Albany,  and  one  hundred  and  fifi:y-six  from  New 
York.  The  principal  portion  of  the  city  is  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
river,  over  which  communication  is  kept  up  by  ferries  and  a  bridge. 
Troy  is  at  present,  therefore,  virtually  at  the  head  of  steamboat  nari- 
gation  on  the  Hudson.  On  the  west  oank,  the  canal  is  connected  with 
the  river  by  a  lock,  through  which  boats  may  pass  and  thence  tow  by 
steam  to  Albany  and  New  York,  or,  which  is  more  frequently  the  case, 
discharge  their  cargoes  on  board  barges,  of  great  capacity,  which  are 
towed  down  the  river  to  New  York,  while  the  canal  craft  receive 
another  cargo  and  return  northward  or  westward.    It  is  this  business 
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of  transhipment  and  exchange  which  forms  the  principal  commerce  of 
Troy,  ana  occasions  its  rapid  growth.  It  is  connected  with  Boston 
and  New  York,  as  well  els  Burlington,  Rutland,  Montreal,  and  all  west- 
ern cities,  by  railway,  as  will  be  (^xserved  by  the  accompanying  railway 
map. 

Albany  is  the  oldest  and  most  important  of  all  the  river  cities.  It 
was  first  visited  by  Hendrick  Hudson  in  1609.  and  was  settled  a  few 
years  later,  under  the  appellation  of  the  manor  of  "Renssellaers-wyck,'* 
by  a  colony  of  Dutch,  under  the  manorial  superintendence  of  Jeremais 
Van  Renssellaer.  It  has  steadily  increased  in  population,  wealth,  and 
enterprise  since  the  date  of  its  settlement,  but  has  throughout  adhered 
to  many  of  its  old  Dutch  customs  and  names.  In  1754  it  had  attained 
a  population  of  1,500  to  2,000;  in  1800,  5,349 — since  which  time  the 
number  of  inhabitants  has  been  doubled,  on  the  average,  once  in  fifteen 

J  ears,  giving  it,  in  1840,  a  population  of  3d,72J,  and  in  1850,  50,771. 
t  is  the  capital  of  the  great  State  of  New  York,  and  is  now  easily 
accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  commonwealth.  The  capitol  is  situated 
on  the  hill  bSck  fi-om  the  river,  commanding  a  fine  view  for  many 
miles  up  and  down  the  stream,  as  well  as  over  the  surrounding  country. 
The  elevated  position  of  the  city  makes  it  a  healthy  and  delighthil 
residence.  The  country  around  is  uneven,  and  in  some  parts  moun- 
tainous, but  mostly  susceptible  of  a  high  state  of  cuhivation. 

The  commerce  of  Albany  is  almost  as  ancient  as  its  settlement, 
though  it  was  first  made  a  port  of  entry  in  1833.  No  rehable  records 
of  its  river  commerce  were  kept  previous  to  that  date.  As  early  as 
1770,  Albany  sloops  visited  the  West  Indies  in  large  numbers,  and 
in  1785  the  ^^  Experiments^'*  a  sloop  of  80  tons,  was  fitted  out  here  for 
China,  being  the  second  adventure  from  this  country  to  Canton.  She 
created  great  interest  in  the  China  seas,  returned  in  safety,  and  made 
several  subsequent  trips.     The  application  of  steam  as  a  propelling 

E)wer  has  nearly  revolutionized  tne  commerce  of  the  ports  on  the 
udson;  and  the  ancient  foreign  trade  of  Lansingburgn,  Troy,  and 
Albany  is  now  extinct.  In  1791,  no  less  than  forty-two  sail  were 
seen  to  arrive  at  or  pass  Albany,  on  their  way  to  places  above,  m  a 
single  day.  After  Albany  was  erected  into  a  port  of  entry,  Congress 
made  an  appropriation  lor  the  removal  of  the  obstructions  to  navigation, 
about  six  miles  below  the  city,  known  as  the  Overslaugh.  Although 
much  was  done  to  clear  the  channel  and  prevent  fiiture  accumulations, 
yet  the  passage  is  still  difficult  at  low  water,  and  requires  further  and 
more  efficient  improvements.  No  detailed  statements  of  the  river  com- 
merce of  Albany  are  at  hand ;  but  much  may  be  learned  from  the 
excellent  reports  of  the  auditor  of  the  canal  department  with  regard 
to  the  quantity  and  value  of  articles  arriving  at  and  going  from  tide* 
water.  This  will  give  nearly  all  the  commerce  of  the  river  at  Albany 
and  points  above. 

The  number  of  vessels  arriving  and  departing  from  Albany,  con- 
sisting of  schooners,  sloops,  brigs,  steamers,  propellers,  and  scows, 
was,  in  1848, 788,  and  in  1849,  786.     The  tonnage  entered  and  cleared 
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at  this  place,  of  the  same  class  of  vessels,  for  a  series  of  years,  was  as 

follows  : 

Tom. 

In  1838 36,721 

1839 40,369 

1840 39,416 

1841- i 50,797 

1 842 49,356 

1843 55,354 

1844 65,507 

1845 : .  .70,985 

1846 71,011 

1847 97,019 

1848 77,983 

1849 79,122 

Much  of  this  tonnage  traded  to  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia. 

The  following  table  shows  something  of  the  value  of  tfhe  commerce 
of  all  the  tide-water  ports  for  a  series  of  years,  as  given  in  the  canal 
returns : 


Tean. 

Property  going  from  tide-water. 

ArriTing  at  tide>water. 

Tom. 

Yalae. 

Tom. 

Yalae. 

1837 

122,130 
142,802 
142,035 
129,580 
162,715 
123,294 
143,595 
176,737 
195,000 
213,795 
288,267 
329,557 
315,550 
418,370 
467,961 
531,527 

$26,784,147 
33,062,858 
40,094,302 
36,398,039 
56,798,447 
32,314,998 
42,258,488 
53,142,403 
55,453,998 
64,628,474 
77,878,766 
77,477,781 
78,481,941 
74,826,999 
80,739,899 

118,896,444 

611,781 

640,481 

602,128 

669,012 

774,334 

1366,626 

.  836,861 

1,019,094 

1,204,943 

1,362,319 

1,744,283 

1,447,905 

1,579,946 

2,033,863 

1,977,151 

2,234,822 

$21,822,354 
23,038,510 
20,163,199 
23.213«57d 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

27,225,322 
22,761,013 
28,453,408 
34,183,167 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

45,452,321 

1846 

51,105,256 

1847 

73,092,414 
60,883,907 

1848 

1849 

62,376,521 
66,474,637 
63,927,508 
66,893,109 

1850 

1851 

1852 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  proportion  of  each  class  of  property 
coming  to  tide- water.     That  going  west  was  chiefly  merchanuise : 


Tears. 

The  foreft. 

Agriculture. 

Manufactures. 

Merchandise. 

Other  articles. 

1835 

1836 .... 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

TOMM. 

540,202 
473,668 
385,017 
400,877 
377,720 
321,709 
449,095 
321,480 
416,173 
545,202 
607,930 
603,010 
666,113 
603,272 
665,547 
947,768 
913,267 
1,064,677 

Tomf, 
170,945 
173,000 
151,499 
182,142 
163,785 
302,356 
270,240 
293,177 
346,140 
378,714 
447,627 
628,454 
897,717 
685,896 
-769,600 
743,232 
891,418 
989,268 

Tons, 

8,848 
12,906 
10,124 
8,487 
8,565 
8,665 
17,891 
16,015 
29,493 
32,334 
49,812 
46,076 
51,632 
44,867 
44,288 
39,669 
52,302 
47,512 

Tons. 

2,085 

1,176 

354 

298 

499 

104 

155 

185 

201 

245 

253 

1,796 

4,831 

6,343 

5,873 

7,105 

4,580 

10,605 

Tons. 

31,102 

35,597 

64,777 

48,677 

51,559 

36,178 

36,953 

35,769 

44,854 

62,599 

99,321 

82,982 

124,090 

107,527 

94,638 

113,273 

115,581 

122,760 

The  following  table  shows  the  character,  quantity,  and  value  of  the 
property  coming  to  tide-water  on  the  State  canals  during  the  year  1851: 


Articles. 


The  Forest. 

Fur  and  peltry pounds. 

Boards  and  scantling feet. 

Shingles M . 

Timber cubic  feet. 

Staves pounds . 

Wood cords . 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl,  .barrels. 

Total  of  the  forest 


Quantitj. 


Agricidttire. 

Pork barrels. 

Beef do... 

Bacon pounds. 


484,000 

427,038,60g* 

47,900 

4,237,750 

155,304,000 

8,726 

29,084 


Tons. 


242 

711,731 

7,185 

84,755 

77,652 

24,432 

7,271 


Yalue. 


45,019 

76,344 

10,904,000 


913,208 


7,203 

12,215 

6,452 


$605,200 
7,213,226 
203,971 
505,251 
737,68a 
53,591 
841,731 


10,160,656 


663,893 
408,054 
980,956 
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STATEMENT— Continued 


Artidtes. 


Cheese pounds 

Butter do. . 

Lard do.. 

Lard  oil gallons 

Wool pounds 

Hides do — 

Tallow do.. 

Flour barrels 

Wheat bushels 

Rye do . . , 

Corn do... 

Corn  meal barrels 

Barley bushels 

Oatfi do... 

Bran  and  shipstuffs pounds . 

Peas  and  beans bushels , 

Potatoes do. . . 

Dried  fruit pounds . 

Cotton do. . . 

Unmanufact'd  tobacco  .  .do. . . 

Hemp do. . , 

Clover  and  grass  seed  .  .do. . . 

Flaxseed do. . . 

Hops do. . . 


Quantity. 


Total  agriculture 


Manufactures. 

Domestic  spirits gallons. 

Beer bairels. 

Oil  meal  and  cake pouffds. 

Starch do 

Leather do 

Furniture do. . . 

Agiicultural  implements. do. . . 

Bar  and  pig  lead do 

Pig  iron..* do... 

Castings do 

Machines  &  parts  thereof,  do 

Bloom  and  bar  iron do 

Iron  ware do. . . 


26,602,000 

9,568,000 

10,814,000 

240,800 

10,618,000 

672,000 

244,000 

3,358,463 

3,163,666 

288,679 

7,916,464 

7,066 

1,809,417 

3,694,313 

44,036,000 

127,600 

699,960 

1,424,000 

220,000 

3,702,000 

1,160,000 

634,000 

122,000 

662,000 


Tout. 


2,787,600 

66 

6,810,000 

2,660,000 

8,204,000 

1,046,000 

320,000 

36,000 

6,916,000 

2,448,000 

148,000 

33,360,000 

4,000 


12,801 

4,784 

6,407 

1,204 

6,269 

286 

122 

362,714 

94,910 

8,083 

221,633 

763 

43,426 

67,609 

22,018 

3,826 

17,949 

712 

110 

1,861 

680 

267 

61 

276 


891,420 


13,938 

9 

3,406 

1,280 

4,102 

623 

160 

8 

2,968 

1,224 

74 

16,675 

2 


Value. 


$1,663,606 

1,338,997 

973,324 

168,637 

4,101,416 

68,434 

16,976 

13,436,642 

3,051,110 

186,986 

4,427,176 

20,172 

1,429,332 

1,348,019 

362,286 

141,698 

341,631 

114,108 

23,994 

813,712 

75,469 

39,876 

2,426 

146,287 

36,394,913 


627,406 

316 

85,150 

135,732 

1,230,384 

104,386 

15,842 

820 

69,168 

73,438 

14,931 

666,993 
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STATEMENT— Condnued. 


Articles. 


Domestic  woollens.,  .pounds 

Domestic  cottons do- . , 

Domestic  salt do. . . 


Total  manufactures 


Merchandise 


Other  articles. 

Live  cattle,  hogs  &  sheep. lbs 

Stone,  lime  and  clay do 

Gypsum do 

Eggs do 

Mineral  coal do. 

Copper  ore do. 

Sundries do. 


Qaantitf. 


824,000 

S,248,000 

12,816,000 


9,160,000 


Tom. 


412 
1,124 

6,408 


Total  other  articles. 


Grand  total 


868,000 

86,286,000 

3,242,000 

3,676,000 

26,110,000 

170,000 

418,000 

110,392,000 


4,580 


434 

43,143 

1,621 

1,838 

13,055 

86 

209 

55,196 


€15,581 


1,977,151 


Tdae. 


$725,419 

539,312 

56,387 


52,302       4,335,783 


329,423 


26,100 

122,000 

6,476 

220,652 

66,763 

7,101 

62,667 

2,202,985 


2,706,733 


53,927,508 


Besides  this  array  of  tonnage  arriving  at  tide^water  on  the  canals, 
there  was,  in  1851,  of  the  same  classes  of  properly,  to  the  amount  of 
$8,332,441  landed  at  Troy  and  Albany  by  railway  from  the  west. 
There  also  went  west  by  railway  from  Albany  and  Troy  29,112  tons 
of  merchandise,  furniture,  and  other  property. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  it  may  be  seen  that  all  the  property 
from  the  Canadas  via  Lake  Champlaui,  and  all  that  from  the  western 
States  via  the  canals  or  central  line  of  railways,  destined  for  New  York 
or  Boston,  must  pass  through  these  tide-water  ports,  which  it  rarely 
does  without  being  either  transhipped  or  handled  sufficiently  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  the  commerce  of  some  one  of  them. 

Albany  and  Troy  are  advantageously  connected  with  Boston,  New 
York,  and  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  by  excellent  water  and  railway 
routes,  and,  from  present  appearances,  roust  continue  to  increase  in 
commercial  wealth  and  importance  so  long  as  the  Atlantic  cities  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  west  on  the  other  maintain  and  multiply  theif 
present  traffic  with  each  other. 
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Statement  of  the  comparative  value  of  property  tent  from  the  seaboard  to  the 
interior  via  the  St,  Lawrence,  the  Hudsonj  and  the  Mississippi. 


Years. 


1861. 
1860. 
1849. 
1848. 
1847. 
1846. 
1846. 
1844. 
1843 
1842. 
1841. 


St.  Lawrence. 


$10,966,793 


Hudson. 


$80,739,899 
74,826,999 
78,481,941 
77,477,781 
77,878,766 
64,628,474 
66,463,998 
63,142,403 
42,258,488 
32,314,798 
66,798,447 


Mississippi. 


$38,874,782 
33,667,326 
30,152,091 
28,141,317 
27,667,512 
21,668,823 
21,036,030 
23,480,217 
24,610,046 
24,093,670 
30,768,966 


There  should  be  added  to  the  foregoing  table,  in  order  to  exhibit 
fairly  the  tonnage  of  the  New  York  or  Erie  route,  the  amount  of  freight 
carried  to  and  taken  from  tide-water  by  the  several  lines  of  railway. 
The  following  is  the  estimated  business,  in  tons,  taken  from  official 
sources,  of  the  Northern  or  Ogdensburg,  the  New  York  Central,  and 
the  New  York  and  Erie  lines.  These  different  lines  landed  at  tide- 
water, in  the  aggregate,  228,107  tons,  valued  at  $11,405,350;  and 
took  from  thence  to  the  interior  89,112  tons,  valued  at  $44,656,000. 


Comparative  statement  showing  an  estimate  of  the  tons  of  some  of  the  prin^ 
cipal  articles  landed  at  tide^water,  and  going  from  thence  to  the  interiorf 
via  the  different  routes,  in  1861. 


St.  Lawrence. 

Hudson. 

New  Orleans. 

Articles. 

Tons  up. 

Toni  down. 

Tons  up. 

Ton*  down. 

Tons  down. 

The  Forest. 
Lumber . . 

10,220 

1,726 

76 

90 

62,361 

9,896 

217 

9,177 

711,731 

84,766 

7,186 

77,662 

242 

7,271 

Timber 

* 

Shingles 

Staves 

Furs 

2 

63,662 
600 

Ashes 

7 

6,676 
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STATEMENT— Continued. 


8t  Lawrence. 

Hudson. 

NewOrieans. 

Articles. 

Tont  up. 

Tons  down. 

Tons  up. 

Tom  down. 

Tons  down. 

Agriculture* 

Flour 

Wheat 

Corn 

Oats 

2,177 

821 

171 

1,601 

38 

43 

110 

70,966 

16,867 

3,052 

1,746 

284 

69 

403 

* 

362,714 

94,910 

221,633 

67,609 

8,083 

43,426 

17,949 

110 

680 

6,259 

1,838 

3,406 

1,851 

12,216 

7,203 

6,452 

4,784 

12,801 

6,407 

122 

13,938 
1,204 
4,102 

8 

100,138 
6,193 

109,989 
6,949 

Rve    

Barley 

Potatoes 

Cotton 

22,809 
321,566 

Hemp 

Wool 

2 

74 
16 

2,853 

Ecfifs  . .  * 

Oil  cake.  •  • « . . 

Tobacco 

Beef 

52 

136 

89 

3,464 

164 

1,122 

37 

150 

413 

649 
6 

•   •*•••*• 

54,187 
9,077 

Pork 

1,399 

1,635 

2 

47,205 

Bacon 

Butter 

Cheese 

37,291 
2,417 
1,811 

Lard 

22,766 

Tallow 

Manufactures. 

Whiskey 

Lard  oil 

Leather 

30 

230 
25 

196 

29,270 
2,117 

Lead 

9,592 

Railroad  iron .  • 

27,994 
14,179 
9,794 
1,563 
1,745 
3,596 
398 
7,297 
9,054 

.     ......a 

Pig  iron 

Blooms 

66 

2,958 

16,675 

1,224 

62 

Castings 

Nails  and  spikes 
Sufifar 

77 

118,273 

Molasses 

1 
134 

86 

91,500 

Salt 

'  1,466 
349,230 
117,266 

6,408 
13,066 

Coal 

85,000 

Furniture  .... 

Merchandise  . . 

15,295 
12,510 

923 
141,412 

4,680 
74,722 

Sundries 

* 

153,350 

Total  tens. . 

120,779 

329.621 

467,961 

1,977,161 

1,292  6/0 
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These  figures  show  correctly  the  tonnage  arriving  at  and  departing 
from  tide-water  on  the  Hudson  by  canal,  and  that  pEissing  up  and  down 
the  St.  Lawrence  canals,  during  the  past  year.  Upon  tn6  Mississippi 
routes  the  estimates  are  based  upon  the  best  data  obtainable.  There 
are  no  means  at  hand  of  estimating  with  any  probable  degree  of  accu- 
racy the  "  up"  tonnage  of  the  Mississippi.  With  these  additions,  the 
following  table  would  show  the  comparative  movement  upon  the  dif- 
ferent routes : 

Comparative  statement  showing  tonnage  and  value  of  merchandise  sent/rom 
and  received  at  seaboard  by  loay  of  the  New  York  canals  and  St.  Latv^ 
rence  and  Mississippi  rivers  for  1861. 


Downward. 


New  York  canals 

New  York  railroads 

St.  Lawrence 

Mississippi 


Uptoard. 


New  York  canals. . . 
New  York  railroads. 

St.  Lawrence 

Mississippi 


1,977,151 
228,107 
329,621 

1,292,670 


Value. 


467,961 

89,112 

•120,779 


$63,727,508 

11,406,360 

9,163,689 

108,061,708 


80,739,899 
44,666,00a 
10,966,793; 

38,874,782 


The  movement  on  the  Pennsylvania  h'ne  is  not  entered  in  the  com- 
parative statement,  because  only  the  through-tonnage,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  represented  by  the  amount  transported  over  the  Portage  rail- 
road, is  shown.  The  amount  of  this  tonnage  going  east  upon  this  road 
for  1861  was  13,696  tons,  valued  at  $126,000;  total  tonnage  going 
west,  10,961  tons,  valued  at  $2,779,731.  The  tonnage  of  the  public 
works  of  Pennsylvania  having  an  eastern  direction  is  derived  chiefly 
from  the  produce  of  the  State,  which  is  of  great  magnitude  and  im- 
portance. For  this  trade  there  are  two  outlets — one  by  the  Columbia 
railroad,  and  one  by  the  Tide-water  canal,  tlie  returns  of  the  tonnage 
of  wliich  will  be  found  annexed. 
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Tabular  statement  showing  the  value  of  property  received  at  seaboard  by  the 

foregoing  routes. 


Tesra. 


1851. 
1850, 
1849. 
1848. 
1847. 
1846, 
1845. 
1844. 
1843. 
1842. 
1841. 


St.  Lawrence. 


$9,153,580 


Hudson. 


$53,927,508 
55,474,637 
52,375,521 

•50,883,907 
73,092,414 
51,105,256 
45,452,321 
34,183,167 
28,453,408 
22,751,013 
27,225,322 


MisBMsippL 


$108,051,708 
106,924,083 
96,897,873 
81,989,692 
79,779,151 
90,033,256 
77,193,464 
57,196,122 
60,094,716 
53,782,054 
45,716,045 


484,924,474 


857,658,164 


The  movements  for  the  past  year  upon  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Portage 
routes  only  are  given,  for  the  want  of  convenient  data.  The  down- 
ward tonnage  upon  the  St  Lawrence  canals  for  1850  was  212,135, 
against  329,621  lor  1851,  upon  which  the  above  estimate  is  made. 

The  tonnage  is  estimated  to  correspond  in  value  with  the  estimated 
value  of  similar  articles  on  the  Erie  canal. 

Statement  of  property  sent  loesttoard  from  Philadelphia   by  railroad  in 

1851. 


Articles. 


Agricultural  productions  not  specified pounds. 

Barley barrels. 

Cotton pounds. 

Hemp ^ do.. 

do.. 


Hops 

Potatoes bushels 

Seeds do... 

Tobacco,  not  manufactured pounds 

Wheat bushels. 

Hides,  dry. pounds. 

Do.  ^reen do.. 

Leather. do .  . 

Wool do. . 


Boards,  plank,  &c. feet 

Ale,  beer,  and  porter barrels. 


Amount. 


1,422,600 

7,24S 

1,631,600 

347,400 

52,000 

1,7<S 

661 

213,500 

2,637 

1,178,500 

735,000 

6S4.600 

196,600 

546,000 

1,156 
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STATEMENT— Continued, 


Article!. 


Amount 


Bonnets,  boots,  &c pounds 

Chinaware  and  queensware do. . . 

Coffee do... 

Drugs  and  medicines do. . . 

Dry  goods do... 

Dyestuffs do... 

Classware do... 

Groceries do... 

Hardware  and  cutlery do. . . 

B  a  gging do... 

Liquors,  foreign gallons. 

Paints pounds 

Salt bushels 

Tobacco,  manufactured pounds 

Anvils do.. . 

Coal,  mineral tons  . . . 

Copper pounds . 

Gypsum tons  . . . 

Iron,  pigs pounds . 

Iron  castings do.. 

Iron,  bar  and  sheet do... 

Nails  and  spikes do. . , 

Machinery do. . . 

Spanish  whiting do... 

Steel do. . . 

Tin do... 

Bacon do. . . 

Cheese do.. . 

Fish barrels. 

Pot,  pearl,  and  soda  ash pounds 

Marble do... 

Agricultural  implements do.. 

Furniture do. . 

Oil  (except  lard  oil) gallons. 

Paper pounds 

Rags do... 

Straw  paper do. . 

Tar  and  rosin do.. 

Sundries do. . 

Live  stock do.. 

Number  of  cars  cleared 

Passengers,  miles  travelled  by  emigrants 

going  west 

Amount  of  toll  received 


6,029,500 

5,111,900 

6,851,700 

2,149,200 

36,514,700 

63,500 

166,100 

83,735,800 

10,071,500 

193,900 

38,187 

465,300 

44,558 

151,400 

232,500 

5,162 

76,800 

1,244 

836,400 

2,480,300 

2,801,300 

561,200 

1,089,400 

460,400 

760,600 

1,247,500 

109,300 

257,700 

33,210 

1,726,500 

2,656,000 

7,400 

777,200 

350,377 

1,981,600 

1,530,900 

10,200 

2,526,100 

3,359,800 

73,500 

56,755 

865,456 
$392,764  64 


900 
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Statement  of  pr<^erty  received  at  Philadelphia  by  railroad  from  the  West, 

in  1851. 


Artidet. 


Agricultural  productions  not  specified pounds 

Barley bushels 

Rye do... 

Corn do... 


Cotton pounds 

Hemp do-- . 

Oats bushels 

Potatoes - do.  - . 

Seeds -. do..< 

Tobacco,  not  manufactured pounds 

Wheat bushels 

Deer,  buffalo,  and  moose  skins pounds. 

Feathers do-. . 

Furs  and  peltry do... 

Leather do. . . 

Wool do.-. 

Bark,  ground do... 

Boards,  plank,  &c feet 

Drugs  and  medicines pounds. 

Dry  goods do... 

Dyestuffs do... 

Earthenware do... 

Glassware do. . . 

Hardware  and  cutlery do. . . 

Bagging do... 

Tobacco,  manufactured do. . . 

Whiskey gallons. 

Coal,  mineral tons 

Copper pounds . 

Iron,  pigs J do... 

Iron  castings do... 

Iron  blooms  and  anchonies do. . , 

Iron,  bar  and  sheet do . . . 

Nails  and  spikes do... 

Machinery do. . . 

Steel do. . . 

Bacon do... 

Beef  and  pork barrels. 

Butter pounds. 

Cheese do... 

Corn-meaJ barrels . 

Flour do... 

Lard  and  laid  oil pounds 

Soda  ashes do. . . 


Tall 


tvnr 


J^ 


AmounL 


4,142,000 

21,048 

31,193 

464,595 

581,300 

829,600 

451,768 

38,587 

26,039 

6,324,000 

121,656 

463,300 

432,700 

179,600 

3,363,900 

3,344,200 

3,064,600 

4,551,100 

48,400 

1,465,200 

377,800 

215,800 

425,500 

589,800 

46,300 

1,500 

632,362 

3,104 

156,100 

2,479,900 

156,100 

1,335,900 

9,071,700 

1,759,100 

71,600 

9,400 

11,693,500 

4,543 

1,917,700 

8,000 

6,220 

315,257 

3,817,200 

131,000 
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ArticlM. 


Furniture pounds 

Oil  (except  lard  oil) gallons 

Paper pounds 

Rags do... 

Straw  paper do. . . 

Live  stock do... 

Passengers,  miles  travelled 


Amount 


638,000 

1,862 

891,100 

811,800 

986,700 

7,694,700 

4,264,653 


Comparative  ttatement  of  upward  tolls  on  the  Susquehanna  and  Tide-vxiter 

canals. 


Articlet. 


Ale.... • barrels.... 

Ashes,  soda  and  other.  • » •   . .  .pounds . . . 

Boats  cleared number. . . . 

Bacon,  pork,  beef. pounds. . . . 

Bone  dust,  guano •>• do 

Bricks do 

Burr- blocks,  cement,  mill-stones do 

Clay,  German  and  fire 

Cotton • .pounds. . .  j 

Cheese do 

Coffee •••• do.  •  •  •  • . 

Fish ...\ barrels.... 

Grindstones pounds. . . . 

Glass 


Hides pounds .... 

Iron • do 

Iron  ore • do.  •  •  •  • . 

Iron  castings •... do 

Leather do 

Marble do 

Merchandise  not  specified do 

Nails kegs .... 

Passengers number. . . . 

Plaster tons.... 

Salt • bushels. . . . 

Soapstone •• pounds. ... 

Sand • do.  •  •  •  • . 

Sundries •••. • do 

Tar,  rosin,  pitch barrels. .  • . 

Wheat bushels . . . . 


1849. 


293,667 
4,676 

662,261 

564, 146 
1,245,595 
1,927.245 
1, 328, 767 

290,125 


23,270 
185, 879 


12,050,837 

264,420 

1,009,498 


562, 045 

29,701,790 

4,779 

109 

10, 694 

173,050 

806, 155 

569, 290 

1,016,239 

2,528 

19, 545 


1850. 


1,189,017 

4,613 

1,117,541 

765,265 

1, 478, 669 

6,738,287 

1, 437, 938 

92,396 


23,192 
170,945 


4,658,855 
i,'672,'653 


6I8«487 

30, 835, 069 

5,865 

89 

9,286 

138,214 

1,448,255 

421,061 

1, 133, 393 

3,535 

461 


1851. 


15, 237 

5,210 

695, 070 

894,426 

936, 546 

187, 648 

966, 213 

132, 936 

37,295 

2, 122, 068 

22,367 

219, 500 

182,236 

1,368,293 

1,283,130 


1,854,261 

*i2, 382 

656, 070 

31,944,140 

5,415 

138 

8,103 

129, 278 

1,310,400 

563, 4^ 

1,098,226 

3,658 

8,277 
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Comparative  statement  ofdovmward  tolls  on  the  Susquehanna  and  Tide-water 

canals. 


Article  ■. 


Agricultural  products  not  specified pounds. 

Bacon  and  beef. .do. . 

Baik cords. 

Boats No . 

Bricks,  fire  and  common do.  • 

Butter,  cheese,  lord, and  tallow.. pounds. 

Coal,  anthracite .tons. 

Coal,  bituminous do.. 

Charcoal • pounds. 

Corn  and  other  grain bushels. 

Flour • barrels. 

Ice pounds . 

Iron,  bar  and  railroad,  and  nails tons. 

Iron,  bloom,  tons,  2,464 pounds. 

Iron  ore .tons. 

Iron,  pig  and  cast do. . 

Leather •  • pounds. 

lAm€ bushels. 

Limestone ..;•.• perches . 

Liquors,  domestic barrels. 

Live  stock pounds. 

Locust  treenails do. .  • 

Lumber,  sawed sup.  feet. 

Lumber,  maple,  cherry,  and  walnut do.  •  • 

Merchandise  and  manufactures  not  specified. .  • . 

Poles,  hoop •  •  •  .No . 

Passengers • • .do. . 

Rags .pounds . 

Seeds,  flax,  grass,  Slc,  • .bushels. 

Shingles No . 

Slate,  roofing tons. 

Staves • No. 

Sumac,  shsYed  and  ground  bark. . ...  .^pounds. 

Timber «•••. cubic  feet. 

Tobacco • • •  .pounds. 

Wheat ..,. bushels. 

Wood cords. 

Wool pounds. 


.  a  * 

.  .  . 
■  *  • 


.  .  . 


.  .  . 
.  .  . 
.  .  . 


•  .  . 
.  .  . 
.  .  . 


.  .  . 
.  .  . 
.  .  . 


.  .  . 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

.  .  • 

.  .  • 


1849. 


1850. 


620, 003 

259,632 

3,304 

6,173 

1, 128, 193 

382,603 

107, 638 

20,640 

1, 005. 000 

508, 897 

86,  458 


3,212 

2,095 

2,188 

25,409 

1,260.689 

183, 970 

9,258 

24, 050 

54, 375 

59. 750 

52,344,215 

270. 478 
571,916 
320,700 

1.377 

212. 479 
16,427 

9, 049, 585 

646 

898,600 

472. 374 

89, 417 

66,356 

840,575 

1.4:t6 

121,683 


332,242 

11,711 

2,654 

6,169 

307,950 

388,512 

109.611 

17, 679 

30.000 

109.691 

108, 227 


6,334 

2,188 

357 

17,839 

868,325 

290, 167 

9,300 

18,265 

15,200 

246, 180 

62, 6:^6, 416 

395. 225 

1,104.740 

326, 307 

2.0()9 

278, 633 

8,259 

8,850,636 

945 

952,270 

184,322 

24,016 

49,lJI 

1,131,767 

3,218 

55,484 


1851. 


1,307,017 

3,312,0»3 

3,ti26 

6,861 

485. 695 

783,789 

129,276 

20,673 

'"'59i,"l05 

142.362 

5*<26. 400 

4.128 

1,984 

1,135 

17.860 

891,811 

349,281 

5,548 

17,312 

19.000 

280.000 

77,182,255 

217.618 

1,539,971 

516, 790 

818 

318, 133 

14.004 

8, 775, 615 

604 

755,030 

305, 742 

24,070 

633, ."ISS 

1,032, 4^0 

3,573 

27,810 


Value  of  produce  received  via  canals  on  the  Hudson^  and  at  New  Orleans 
via  Mississippi,  with  United  States  exports  and  imports. 


Years. 


1840 
1S42 
1845 

1848 
1860 
1851 
1862 


N.  Y.  canals,  at  tide- 
water. 


«23,213,572 
22,751,013 
45,452,321 
60,883,907 
65,480,941 
63,927,508 
66,893,102 


At  New  Orleans. 


$45,716,045 

67,199,122 

70,779,161 

96,897,873 

106,924,083 

108,061,708 


Total 


$68,467,508 
102,651,443 
130,663,058 
162,378,'^U 
160,851,591 
174,944,i>10 
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INTERNAL   TRADE    OF    THE    UNITED   STATES. 

Under  this  tide  an  estimate  will  be  formed  of  the  aggregate  value  of 
the  lake  and  river  commerce  of  1851,  and  also  an  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  entire  coasting,  canal,  and  lailway  conunerce  of  the  United  States 
for  1852.  It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  all  our  commerce,  which 
is  not  composed  of  transactions  with  foreign  countries,  properly  comes 
under  the  head  of  "internal"  or  "domestic"  commerce,  as  it  is  a  trade 
or  system  of  exchanges  which  exists  among  ourselves,  and  through 
which  we  are  enabled  to  consume  so  large  a  share  of  our  own  produc- 
tions. 

It  is  very  probable,  especially  in  domestic  trade,  that  the  same  mer* 
chandisc  or  produce  may  enter  into  the  computation  of  the  aggregate 
for  the  wliole  country,  several  different  times ;  but  the  fact  that  it  is 
obliged  to  pay  a  commercial  tribute  at  every  point  where  it  is  handled, 
sold,  or  exchanged,  in  the  shape  of  commissions,  storage,  cartage, 
cooperage,  insurance,  etc.,  renders  it  as  appropriately  a  portion  of  the 
commerce  of  the  place  where  its  value  is  enhanced  by  these  expensed, 
as  though  they  occurred  each  time  in  foreign  countries.  Thus,  a  com- 
putation of  the  value  of  the  entire  commerce  of  the  world  would  show 
the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  at  each  and  every  port  of  all 
countries ;  and  yet  such  a  computation  would  scarcely  give  any  definite 
idea  of  the  true  "money  value"  or  "quantity"  of  the  property  enter* 
ing  into  one  exchange  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  proportion  of  the  aggre- 
gate productions  of  the  world  which  are  exchanged  or  put  into  a 
market  previous  to  consumption.  In  these  estimates,  therefore,  the 
gross  value  of  the  domestic  trade  will  be  considered,  and  if  the  results 
arrived  at  be  correct,  they  should  nearly  correspond  with  the  aggregate 
business  transacted  by  all  the  commercial  houses  in  the  country. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  domestic  or  coastwise  trade  of  the  lakes 
in  1851,  was  valued  at  $314,473,458.  As  it  is  usual  for  prices  of  all 
agricultural  produce  to  fluctuate,  it  is  important  to  know  the  quantity 
as  well  as  value  composing  the  commerce,  in  order  to  decide  upon  the 
actual  increase  or  decrease  of  production.  The  returns  of  the  district 
of  "  BufJalo  creek"  show  the  t07is  of  property  composing  the  imports 
and  exports  at  that  port ;  and  as  the  commerce  of  that  district  is  a 
very  fair  representation  of  the  character  of  the  whole  lake  commerce, 
the  tonnage,  and  value  per  ton,  of  the  commerce  of  that  port  will  be 
used  as  a  basis  iu  ascertainins:  the  tons  of  the  lake  commerce.  In  this 
way,  the  average  value  of  expoits  and  imports  is  ascertained  to  be 
$79  19  per  ton,  which  into  $314,473,458,  as  above,  gives  3,971,126 
tons  as  the  gross  imports  and  exports  at  all  the  lake  ports.  The  h- 
censod  American  tonnage  engaged  in  this  trade  was  215,975  measured 
tons,  which  into  3,971,126  tons,  gives  a  fraction  over  eighteen  gross 
tons  per  ton  measurement,  or  eighteen  tons,  as  it  may  be  called  for 
convenience,  received  and  discharged  per  ton  licensed.  Applying  this 
rule  to  the  tonnage  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  with  an  addi- 
tion of  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  consideration  that  the  river  tonnage  is 
employed  the  whole  year,  instead  of  eight  to  nine  months  as  on  the 
lakes,  will  show  an  approximation  to  the  gross  tons  of  the  river  com- 
merce.    Mr.  Corwin's  report  on  the  "Steam-marine  of  the  Interior" 
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States  the  river  tonnage  at  135,560  measured  tons,  which  multiplied  by 
twenty-four,  gives  3,253,440  tons.  Adding  one-fourth,  813,360  tons, 
to  this  amount  for  flat  and  keel-boat  transportation,  and  the  abro- 
gate is  4,066,800  gross  tons.  The  average  value  per  ton  of  such  prop- 
erty received  at  New  Orleans  during  the  year  ending  August  31, 1852, 
was  $83  58,  which  is  assumed  as  a  fair  representative  value  of  the 
whole  trade.  The  gross  value  of  the  river  commerce  in  1851  was 
$339,502,744 ;  and  the  total  of  lake  and  river,  according  to  these 
estimates,  $653,976,202. 

None  of  the  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  of  the  United  States  is 
engaged  in  foreign  trade.  It  amounted  in  1851  to  2,046,132  tons, 
87,476  of  which  wels  engaged  in  the  cod-fisheries,  50,539  tons  in  the 
mackerel  fisheries,  and  1,854,318  tons  in  the  "coasting  trade."  The 
tonnage  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  is  all  included  in  the  "  coasting  trade," 
as  classified  in  the  treasury  returns.  The  treasury  returns  for  1852 
show  that  the  aggregate  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  tonnage  has 
been  augmented  since  June  30, 1851,  by  about  ten  per  cent.  If  this  in- 
cPease  of  ten  per  cent,  be  added  to  1,854,318  tons,  an  aggregate  is  ar- 
rived at  for  1852,  of  2,039,749  tons  of  shipping  employed  in  our  do- 
mestic "carrying  trade"  or  "exchanges,"  besides  considerable  regis- 
tered tonnage  which  frequently  enters  the  recasting  trade  between  the 
Atlantic  ports  and  those  on  the  Gulf  and  the  Pacific.  It  should  be  re- 
marked here  that  a  large  proportion  of  this  tonnage  is  sail,  and,  there- 
fore, incapable  of  as  frequent  trips  as  steam.  An  investigation,  how- 
ever, shows  that  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  carrying  capacity 
per  ton  measurement;  as  the  fuel  and  machinery  of  steamers  take  up 
so  much  room,  and  add  so  largely  to  the  weight,  that  but  a  small  pro- 
portion of  freight  is  required  to  put  a  steamer  in  the  "passage  trade" 
m  "running  trim."  Hence,  the  annual  "carrying  trade"  of  a  large 
steamer  is  generally  less  per  ton  measurement  than  that  of  a  sailing 
vessel.  As  some  of  this  coasting  tonnage  is  employed  only  in  summer 
months,  but  the  major  portion  of  it  during  the  whole  year,  the  capacity 
per  ton  measurement  will  be  assumed  in  this  estimate  at  20  gross  tons. 
This  forms  an  aggregate  of  property  received  and  discharged,  in  the 
transaction  ot  our  domestic  trade,  of  40,794,980  tons ;  which  estimated 
at  the  mean  value  ($81  36)  per  ton  of  the  lake  and  river  commerce  of 
1851,  would  constitute  a  ^ross  sum  of  $3,319,039,372. 

The  canal  commerce  ot  the  United  States  is  prosecuted  upon  about 
8,000  miles  of  canal,  which,  excluding  the  coal  trade,  cleared  and 
landed  an  average  of  about  6,000  tons  per  mile.  The  New  York  State 
canals  averaged,  in  clearances  and  landings,  about  9,000  tons  per  mile, 
but  this  is  above  the  average  for  all  the  canals.  At  6,000  tons  per 
mile,  3,000  miles  give  18,000,000  tons,  valued  at  $66  the  ton,  and  form- 
in^a  gross  sum  of  $1,188,000,000. 

There  are  also  completed  in  this  country,  13,315  miles  of  railway ; 
but  as  2,500  miles  have  been  opened  since  January  1, 1852,  only  10,s"l5 
miles  can  be  considered  as  having  participated  in  the  trade  of  1852. 
Several  of  the  longest  freight  lines  have  received  and  delivered  an  ag- 
gregate amounting  to  an  average  of  2,000  tons  per  mile;  but  as  many 
other  lines  do  a  comparatively  light  fireighting  business,  the  average  a»* 
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sumed  will  be  1,000  tons  per  mile,  or  a  gross  business  of  10,815,000 
tons,  which,  from  the  general  character  of  railway  freight,  as  being  of 
a  Lghter  and  more  costly  character  than  water  freight,  may  be  valued 
at  $100  the  ton:  this  would  give  an  aggregate  of  gross  railway  com- 
merce amounting  A  $1,081,500,000. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  very  unsatisfactory  way  of  computing  the 
value  of  our  domestic  trade,  but,  until  better  data  can  be  arrived  at, 
the  fairness  of  this  statement  cannot  be  denied ;  and  it  is  only  put  forth 
as  the  nearest  approximation  that  «an  be  made  to  accuracy,  under  our 
present  system  ol  internal  trade  returns,  in  the  hope  that  the  startling 
results  here  obtained  may  arouse  those  interested  in  this  important 
trade  to  a  full  investigation  of  the  subject  by  the  collection  of  authentic 
data. 

It  has  been  customary  heretofore,  in  making  up  these  or  similar  esti- 
mates, to  call  the  net  money-value  of  property  one-half  the  gross  amount* 
Though  this  process  may  correcUy  denote  the  number  of  tons  transport- 
ed,  it  will  by  no  means  decide  that  the  same  property  has  not  entered 
and  re-entered,  several  times,  into  the  general  account,  as  it  moved  from 
point  to  point  in  search  of  a  consumer.  For  convenience,  however,  the 
following  tabular  statements,  showing  the  gross  and  net  tons  and  value, 
are  presented: 


1 


••%  -■ 

HKT.     . 

0R08S. 

Tona. 

Yalae. 

Tonf. 

Value. 

linkft  comiBeree 

1, 965, 563 
2, 033, 400 

$157,236,729 
169,751,372 

3,971,126 

4,066,800 

$314,473,458 

BiTAr  QOinmfirco. . .......... 

339.502.744 

Affffreffate 

4, 018, 963 

326, 968, 101 

8, 037, 926 

653,976,202 

* 

* 

VET. 

01I0I8. 

Eitamate  of  1862. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Torn. 

Value. 

€k>a8tiiur  trade ............ 

20, 397, 490 
9,600,000 
5,407,500 

$1, 659, 519, 686 
594,000,000 
540, 750, 000 

40,794,980- 
18, 000, 000 
10, 815, 000 

$3, 319, 039, 372 
1,188,000,000 
1,081,500,000 

Canal  commerce 

Bailway  conmierce 

Afffreirate.... ...... 

34,804,990 

2,794,269,686 

69,609,960 

5, 568, 539, 372 

•»©o»  «©••»«'  ....•....• 

The  returns  already  made  from  some  of  the  lake  ports  indicate  an 
increase  over  1851  of  over  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  value  of  trade,  and 
twenty  per  cent,  increase  of  tonnage. 

This  commerce  and  its  necessities  have  occasioned  the  construction 
in  the  United  States  of  nearly  twenty  thoussuid  miles  of  magnetic  tele- 
graph, at  a  cost  of  little  less  than  $6,000,000. 

Comment  upon  such  facts  as  are  here  presented,  will  readily  suggest 
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themselves  to  the  minds  of  all  intelligent  men.  It  will  be  seen  that  our 
domestic  commerce  is  of  incalculable  value  to  us,  even  as  represented  by 
the  "  coasting"  trade ;  but  when  to  this  is  added  the  value  of  our  whale, 
cod,  and  mackerel  fisheries,  and  our  California  trade,  that  is  carried 
on  in  registered  bottoms,  its  magnitude  will  be  still  more  astonishing. 
The  fact  that  our  domestic  exchanges  amount,  by  sale  and  resale  and  by 
the  additional  value  gained  by  the  labor  bestowed  in  transportation,  sale, 
&c.,  annually  to  over  Jive  thousand  million  dollars^  as  the  sum  upon 
which  one  commission  or  proGt  is  paifl,  and  that  in  this  trade  is  employed 
actively  and  profitably  over  tvx)  million  tons  of  shipping,  which  cost  not 
less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  million  dollars,  three  thousand  miles 
of  canal,  thirteen  thousand  miles  of  railway,  and  twenty  thousand  miles 
of  telegraph,  costing  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars,  is  one 
calculated  not  only  to  astonish,  but  to  excite  admiration  of  the  energy, 
industry,  and  enterprise  which,  in  so  short  a  period,  have  achieved  this 
high  position. 


ERRATA 


Page  I9»  third  paragraph,  first  lin<H- for  **  beginning  portion  **  read  (^tmiti^. 

Page  51,  in  taWe, "  Excess  of  lake  and  riyer  "—instead  of  "  1,406  "  read  140. 

Page  53,  third  line  from  the  top— for  "  latter  "  read  fomner. 

Page  149.    The  value  of  lomber  m  this  table  should  be  |1 ,066,973. 

Page  176,  fifth  paragraph— for  "  Bad  river  "  read  Mad  river. 

Page  177,  in  the  heading  of  export  toble— for  "  total  exports  "  read  prindpal  exports. 

Page  336,  first  paragraph,  fourth  line  from  top— for  "  longitude  "  read  latitwh. 

Page  447,  in  the  head  of  toble— for  "  St. ^"read  ».  Ann'B, 

Page  700.    The  paragraph  commencing  "  The  following  toble  "  refers  to  the  toble  on  th<> 

preceding  page. 
Page  702.    The  fourth  paragraph,  commencing  "  The  principle,"  Ac.,  should  be  considered 

as  stricken  out. 
Page  794,  first  paragraph  incorrectly  punctuated:  for  "deltas"  read  deUa;  /<w— and  leave 

out  the  word  "  flow  "  in  preceding  line. 

Page  804,  in  the  table  of  wrecks,  the  different  per-oentages  of  salvage  expenses  and  aggre- 
gates are  erroneously  printed. 

Page  822.  In  some  of  the  copies  the  figures  were  erroneously  placed,  and  the  additions  ar^ 
therefore  incorrect.  The  hands  employed.  787,500;  and  acres  in  cotton  in  1852, 6.300.000; 
and  same  corrections  at  page  829. 
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